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INTRODUCTIOK 


It  was  originally  intended  that  tliis  little  book  should  be  simply 
a  revised  edition  of  The  Magic  of  Science,  by  the  late  James 
Wylde,  some  time  Lecturer  at  the  London  Polytechnic  Institution ; 
but  as  nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance 
of  that  work,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  recast  entirely  the 
whole  subject-matter,  and  to  produce  a  completely  different  book. 

This  course  has  been  rendered  requisite,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  progress  of  Science  generally  during  the  last  three  decades, 
but  also  and  more  especially  because  of  the  altered  position  in 
which  the  study  of  Physical  Science  now  stands  in  reference  to 
ordinary  education.  Thirty  years  ago,  systematic  instruction  in 
this  subject  was  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  England  outside  the 
walls  of  a  limited  number  of  universities,  colleges,  and  medical 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  every-day  education  requisite  for  all 
classes,  and  not  merely  for  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
students  preparing  for  special  walks  in  life.  Physical  Science 
had  little  or  no  existence ;  and  when  scientific  experiments 
were  shown  in  pubHc,  and  popular  lectures  on  Science  delivered, 
the  matter  was  treated  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
jurer and  shoAvman  or  caterer  for  amusement,  than  from  that  of 
the  teacher  of  a  branch  of  knoAvledge  as  valuable  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  faculties  as  any  other  kind  of  mental  training 
known.  At  the  present  day,  public  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
educational  value  of  Physical  Science  has  so  far  changed,  that  a 
higher  kind  of  instruction  is  now  largely  available  for  the  masses 
in  the  numerous  Science  Classes  in  existence  all  over  the  kingdom, 
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and  as  an  item  in  the  general  curriculum  of  Board  Schools  for 
even  junior  scholars,  than  was  generally  obtainable  thirty  years 
ago  in  most  Public  Schools  and  Colleges  even  of  the  first  class ; 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  system  of  instruction  in 
useful  knowledge  by  the  employment  of  experiment  and  inductive 
reasoning  thereon  as  a  means  of  mental  trainmg,  has  not  yet 
superseded  the  older  methods  (which  regarded  the  knowledge  of 
the  dead  languages  as  the  sine  qud  non  of  mental  development)  to 
as  great  an  extent  in  this  country  as  in  some  others,  where  the 
value  of  sound  instruction  in  science  as  an  element  of  ordinary 
education  was  generally  recognised  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
quite  as  fully  as  is  now  the  case  in  Great  Britain.    Still,  in  a 
great  number  of  our  Schools  and  Colleges  the  purely  scholastic 
mode  of  training  has  been  of  late  years  largely  supplemented  by 
the  institution  of  a  "modern  side,"  where  science  is  recognised  as 
competing  successfully  with   ancient  literature  as  a  necessary 
element  in  education  and  as  a  means  of  mental  training ;  and  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  this  modification  of  our  general  educational 
system  is  likely  ere  long  to  be  greatly  extended.    Thus,  for 
example,  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
recently  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
and  reporting  upon  the  present  methods  of  teaching  Chemistry 
and  Physical  Science;   and  in  the  report  of  this  Committee 
(autumn  of  1889),  it  is  stated  that  "it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  that  elementary  Physical  Science  should  be  taught  from 
the  first  as  a  branch  of  mental  education,  and  not  mainly  as  usefid 
knowledge.    It  is  a  subject  which,  when  taught  with  this  object 
in  view,  is  capable  of  developing  mental  qualities  that  are  not 
aroused,  and  indeed  are  frequently  deadened,  by  the  exclusive 
study  of  languages,  history,  and  mathematics.    In  order  that  the 
stu.dy  of  Physical  Science  may  effect  this  mental  education,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  <be  employed  to  illustrate  the  scientific 
method  of  investigating  nature,  by  means  of  observation,  experi- 
ment, and  reasoning  with  the  aid  of  hypothesis ;  the  learners  should 
be  put  in  the  attitude  of  discoverers,  and  should  themselves  be  made 
to  perform  many  of  the  experiments.    The  lessons  ought  to  have 
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reference  to  subjects  which  can  be  readily  understood  by  children, 
and  illustrations  should  be  selected  from  objects  and  operations 
familiar  to  them  in  e very-day  life." 

In  the  following  pages  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  provide  a  kind 
of  "Playbook,"  which,  in  addition  to  affording  the  means  of 
amusement,  shall  also  to  some  extent  tend  in  the  direction  of  that 
course  of  mental  education  advocated  by  the  British  Association 
Committee ;  so  that  whilst  the  juvenile  philosopher  finds  pastime 
and  entertauiment  in  constructing  simple  apparatus  and  preparing 
elementary  experiments,  he  may  at  the  same  time  be  led  to 
observe  correctly  what  happens,  to  draw  inferences,  and  make 
deductions  therefrom ;  and,  by  comparing  together  the  results  ob- 
tained in  different  cases,  may  gradually  acquire  some  degree  of 
elementary  training  in  the  proper  exercise  of  those  mental  qualities 
wliich  systematic  scientific  education  chiefiy  calls  forth;  and  in 
addition  may  pick  up  a  variety  of  pieces  of  information  as  to 
the  "  why  and  wherefore "  of  things  connected  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  generally,  and  more  particularly  with  matters  of 
everyday  occurrence,  especially  the  various  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, and  the  innumerable  scientific  applications  nowadays  met 
with  on  all  sides  of  everyday  life. 

Not  being  written  with  a  view  to  aid  in  "preparing  for  ex- 
aminations" nor  in  accordance  with  any  particular  syllabus  of 
requirements,  the  subject-matter  is  not  arranged  in  any  specially 
methodical  order,  but  rather  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  together 
somewhat  analogous  phenomena,  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
they  would  or  would  not  be  juxtaposed  in  a  more  systematic  text- 
book ;  to  aid  in  elucidating  the  general  principles  imderlying  the 
observed  manifestations  and  effects,  by  comparing  together  the 
results  of  various  experiments,  numerous  cross  references  are 
inserted,  by  the  use  of  which  many  phenomena  alluded  to  in 
different  sections  are  shown  to  be  related  to  one  another  or  to 
have  some  common  cause.  Accordingly,  although  the  book  is  not 
written  specially  with  the  expectation  of  its  being  used  as  a  class- 
book  for  elementary  instruction,  it  is  nevertheless  believed  to  be 
capable  of  being  to  some  extent  usefully  employed  in  that  direc- 
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tion,  i.e.,  as  a  sort  of  primer  that  might  be  referred  to  with  the 
object  of  developing  an  inclination  towards  scientific  study  and 
logical  habit  of  thought.  It  has  not  been  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  whole  range  of  physical  science  and  elementary  chemistry,  but 
only  with  the  general  outward  properties  of  natural  objects  and 
the  things  surrounding  us,  and  the  ways  in  which  these  become 
modified  by  the  action  of  one  thing  upon  another,  either  alone  or 
when  aided  by  the  application  of  heat ;  and  as  a  sort  of  further 
study,  with  some  of  the  general  phenomena  connected  with  Heat 
and  Light.  Sho\ild  the  occasion  arise,  other  branches  of  physical 
science,  such  as  Acoustics,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  the 
Physical  Forces  of  Nature  generally,  will  be  similarly  treated  in 
a  companion  volume. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  costly  appHances  and  an 
elaborately  fitted  laboratory  are  indispensable  to  carry  out  scientific 
experiments,  more  especially  those  of  an  elementary  character. 
Of  course,  for  the  illustration  of  the  more  recondite  points,  such  as 
exact  measurements  and  quantitative  physical  and  chemical  deter- 
minations, such  accessories  are  generally  requisite  ;  although,  even 
in  such  matters  as  these,  wonderfully  accurate  valuations  can  often 
be  made  by  careful  and  experienced  hands  with  eminently  simple 
appliances.  For  certain  experiments  where  rare,  and  consequently 
costly,  materials  are  indispensable  {e.g.,  experiments  requiring  the 
use  of  platinum  vessels,  palladium  foil,  &c.),  it  is  obviously  im- 
practicable to  obtain  the  desired  result  without  incurring  expense  ; 
but  for  by  far  the  larger  majority  of  the  experiments  described 
only  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus  are  required,  such  as  test- 
tubes  and  flasks,  glass  tubing  and  perforated  india-rubber  corks, 
stands  of  various  shapes  and  such  like,  obtainable  for  at  most  a 
few  shillings,  or  even  pence,  from  any  of  the  numerous  dealers  in 
scientific  apparatus. 

For  certain  chemical  experiments  where  evil-smelling  gases  hke 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  corrosive  and  injurious  vapours  like 
bromine  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  are  necessarily  evolved,  when  a 
properly  fitted  "fume  chamber"  or  "stink  cupboard"  is  not  avail- 
able, a  room  with  door  and  windows  wide  open,  so  as  to  produce 
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a  draught  and  thorougti  ventilation,  is  required ;  or  preferably  a 
table  outside  the  window  in  the  open  air,  so  that  whilst  a  supply 
of  gas  can  be  led  to  the  table  by  a  short  length  of  flexible  tubing 
in  order  to  obtain  heat  when  required,  the  evolved  vapours,  &c., 
may  not  become  a  source  of  inconvenience  or  damage  inside  the 
house.  Wherever  liquids  of  a  corrosive  nature  are  employed,  such 
as  sulphuric  acid  (either  pure  or  diluted  with  water),  the  same 
kind  of  precaution  is  desirable  to  avoid  damage  to  furniture  by 
the  "  accidents "  that  will  inevitably  occur  with  beginners  by 
breakages  of  various  sorts,  and  upsets ;  for  similar  reasons  an  old 
suit  of  clothes  is  to  be  recommended  for  wear  whilst  experiment- 
ing, more  especially  with  chemicals.  One  of  the  advantages,  and 
not  the  least  of  them,  to  be  gained  by  making  physical  and 
chemical  observations  and  experiments  is,  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  manual  dexterity  in  arranging  and  handling  apparatus, 
sometimes  of  a  somewhat  fragile  character,  is  gradually  cultivated 
and  acquired;  the  tyro,  at  first  awkward  at  manipulating  un- 
familiar objects,  soon  becomes  more  expert,  especially  if  he 
endeavours  to  form  the  habit  of  doing  everything  as  carefully 
and  neatly  as  possible ;  the  importance  in  after  life  of  the  early 
cultivation  of  such  a  habit,  and  of  the  acquisition  of  manual 
dexterity  and  the  free  "  use  of  the  hands  and  fingers "  without 
awkwardness,  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  these  being  of  very 
great  advantage  in  all  cases,  and  simply  invaluable  in  a  large 
variety  of  professions  and  special  callings. 

C.  R.  ALDER  WRIGHT. 

Chemical  Laboratory, 
St  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School, 
London,  W. 
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 ♦  

§  1.  States  of  Matter, 
CHAPTER  1. 

Genebal  Distinctions  between  Solids,  Liquids,  and  Gases; 
AND  K"atube  op  Physical  and  Chemical  Actions  involving 
Change  op  State,  or  Passage  pbom  one  Condition  to 
Another. 

A  very  little  observation  of  the  inanimate  objects  of  nature  and 
art  surrounding  us  is  sufficient  to  show  that  one  notable  point  in 
which  they  differ  from  one  another  is  in  the  varying  textures  and 
degrees  of  compactness  they  possess.  The  air,  through  which 
the  hand  may  be  moved  with  the  greatest  facility,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  is  capable  when  put  in  motion  by  a  fan  of  readily 
moving  about  objects  not  too  heavy,  represents  the  lightest  and 
rarest  class  of  bodies,  spoken  of  as  gases ;  water,  which  can  only 
be  kept  from  flowing  in  all  directions  by  means  of  a  containing 
vessel,  is  an  example  of  a  much  less  rare,  but  intensely  soft  class 
of  substances,  spoken  of  as  liquids,  of  which  olive  oil  and  spirits 
of  wine  (alcohol)  afi"ord  two  other  examples ;  whilst  bricks  and 
stones,  chairs  and  tables,  more  dense  still  and  resistant  to  the 
touch,  belong  to  the  class  of  solids. 

Between  the  most  mobile  liquids  and  the  hardest  and  most 
rigid  solids  may  be  ranged  a  number  of  substances  of  intermediate 
texture ;  when  the  liquid  characteristics  predominate  as  a  whole, 
as  in  the  case  of  treacle,  soft  pitch,  and  such  like  substances,  the 
bodies  are  said  to  be  viscid  liquids;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  sufficient  coherence  to  retain  their  form  without  the 
aid  of  a  containing  vessel,  but  are  easily  altered  in  shape  by 
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pressure,  they  are  called  plastic  solids.  Some  solids  require  but 
little  force  to  alter  their  shape ;  well-tempered  stiif  clay,  wax,  and 
lead  arc  examples  of  bodies  of  this  kind,  which  are  said  to  be 
soft ;  others  require  much  more  powerful  pressure  to  mould  them 
into  different  form,  but  can  be  readily  shaped  when  the  force 
employed  is  sufficiently  great.  Copper,  iron,  and  most  of  the 
ordinary  metals  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  solid,  and  owe  much 
of  their  usefulness  in  ordinary  life  to  the  property  of  being 
sufficiently  pliable  to  be  capable  of  being  wrought  into  shape  by 
appropriate  tools,  whilst  suificiently  hard  and  tough  to  bear  rough 
handling  and  resist  wear  and  tear.  Such  bodies  are  said  to  be 
malleable,  i.e.,  they  can  be  flattened  out  and  extended  by  blows 
from  a  hammer,  or  by  powerful  squeezing  machines  and  rolls; 
when  they  cohere  or  stick  together  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
be  drawn  into  wire,  they  are  said  to  be  ductile ;  the  stronger  the 
wire,  the  greater  is  said  to  be  the  tenacity  of  the  body,  i.e.,  the 
greater  is  its  power  of  sticking  together  under  the  influence  of 
forces  tending  to  pull  it  asunder.  Some  solids  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  malleability  and  ductility,  although  possessing  con- 
siderable hardness  and  rigidity.  When  only  moderate  degrees  of 
pressure  are  applied  they  resist  completely;  but  when  suljjected 
to  greater  force  they  splinter  and  break  up.  Such  substances  are 
said  to  be  brittle  when  easily  broken  in  this  way,  e.g.,  most  kinds 
of  glass.  Wlien  the  effect  of  pressure  is  to  alter  the  shape  as 
lonj  as  the  pressure  is  applied  but  no  longer,  the  body  springing 
back  to  its  original  shape  when  released,  they  are  termed  elastic. 
As  regards  the  quality  of  elasticity,  both  liquids  and  gases  possess 
this  property  usually  to  a  greater  extent  than  soHds ;  thus,  if 
water  be  strongly  compressed  by  a  poAverful  pump,  it  slirinks  in 
volume  as  a  piece  of  india-rubber  similarly  treated  would  do,  though 
not  to  the  same  relative  extent ;  on  releasing  the  pressure  the 
water  instantly  springs  back  to  its  original  bulk.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  occurs  -with  air  and  all  other  gases,  this  class  of 
substances  being,  however,  far  more  readily  compressible  and 
expansible  than  water  and  other  liquids. 

The  folloAving  table  will  serve  as  illustration  of  the  diff"erent 
degrees  of  texture  and  compactness  exliibited  by  different  classes 
of  ordinarily  occurring  substances  : — 

Oases,  &.g.,  the  air.  Bulk  foi*  bulk  much  lighter  than  most  liquids  and 
solids  ;  excessively  easily  set  in  motion,  and  eminently  mobile. 
Readily  compressible  and  highly  elastic. 

Mobile  liquids,  e.g.,  water  and  ether.  Much  heavier  bulk  for  bulk  than 
gases,  but  considerably  lighter  than  most  ordinarily  occurring  metals, 
such  as  lead,  silver,  copper,  &c.  Compressible  and  elastic,  but  requir- 
ing far  more  force  to  compress  them  than  gases. 
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Viscid  liqxdds,  e.g.,  treacle.  Requiring  a  containing  vessel,  but  only  flow- 
ing sluggishly  when  poured. 

Soft  plastic  solids,  e.g.,  wax,  putty,  modelling  clay,  and  lead.  Sufficiently 
stiff  to  retain  form  without  a  containing  vessel,  but  readily  moulded 
into  any  required  shape  by  moderate  pressure. 

Tough  plastic  solids,  e.g.,  copper,  brass,  wrought  iron,  silver,  gold,  _&c. 
Completely  stilf  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  exhibiting  plasticity, 
ductility,  and  malleability  when  subjected  to  a  sufficient  degree  of 
compelling  force.  In  general,  substances  of  this  class  become  softer 
and  more  plastic  on  heating  ;  the  property  of  wrought  iron  to  be 
"forged"  whilst  red  hot  depends  on  this  circumstance.  Many  of 
them  exhibit  "tenacity"  to  a  very  high  extent,  being,  in  fact,  the 
most  tough  and  tenacious  substances  known. 

Elastic  solids,  e.g.,  steel  watch-springs,  whalebone,  thin  filaments  of  glass. 
"When  strained  or  bent  out  of  shape,  solids  of  this  kind  immediately 
return  to  their  original  shape  on  being  released. 

Brittle  solids.  When  strained,  compressed,  or  otherwise  treated  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  tend  to  alter  the  shape,  snch  substances  snap  and 
break  asunder  easily.  Brittleness  and  elasticity  are  often  exhibited 
simultaneously  by  the  same  substance,  e.g.,  glass. 

Hard  or  rigid  solids,  e.g.,  flintstones.  Most  kinds  of  building  stone  and 
rock,  and  gems,  especially  the  diamond.  Bodies  exhibiting  great 
power  of  resistance  to  forces  tending  to  alter  their  shape.  Great  hard- 
ness is  often  combined  with  a  considerable  degree  of  brittleness,  a 
sudden  blow  often  sufficing  to  shiver  an  intensely  hard  substance. 

Plasticity. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  arts  practised  by  semi-civilised 
man  appears  to  have  been  the  moulding  of  vessels  for  various 
purposes  out  of  natural  clay,  this  material  ]Dossessing  the 
property  of  being  highly  plastic  whilst  moist,  but  becoming 
tolerably  rigid  and  coherent  when  dry.  Bricks  simply  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  similar  dried  clay  building  materials,  are  still  used  in 
hot  climates  where  a  high  degree  of  permanence  in  building  is 
not  indispensable ;  but  when  such  bricks  or  tiles  are  strongly 
heated  or  fired,  they  become  far  more  lasting,  and  (saving  for  a 
certain  degree  of  brittleness)  almost  as  indestructible  as  stone. 

As  abeady  mentioned,  the  property  of  plasticity  under  con- 
siderable pressure  is  exhibited  by  most  of  the  metals  in  common 
use.  In  order  to  impress  the  devices  visible  on  the  two  sides  of 
a  coin,  such  as  a  penny  piece,  a  shilling,  or  a  sovereign,  the  copper, 
silver,  or  gold  employed  must  be  squeezed  very  hard  indeed 
between  moulds  (termed  dies)  by  means  of  machinery ;  but  the 
principles  involved  in  the  art  of  embossing  devices  by  pressure 
upon  flat  pieces  of  metal  in  a  powerful  press,  so  as  to  convert  them 
into  coins  or  medals,  are  identical  with  those  concerned  in  the 
stamping  of  a  device  upon  a  piece  of  softened  sealing-wax  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  seal  (Expt.  2),  the  main  difference  being  that, 
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in  the  latter  case,  the  wax  is  first  heated  so  as  to  render  it  plastic 
enough  to  take  an  impression,  and  that  mvich  less  pressure  is 
required  to  produce  the  device. 

Some  soft  solids,  like  futty  and  clay,  are  naturally  plastic 
without  heating,  so  that  by  the  pressure  of  the  hands  alone  they 
can  be  moulded  into  all  sorts  of  shapes ;  good  clay  of  proper  con- 
sistency, when  thus  moulded  into  form,  becomes  dried  and 
hardened,  or  indurated,  by  exposure  to  air,  and  especially  by 
subsequent  heating  by  fire ;  the  art  of  pottery,  founded  on  this 
property,  is  one  dating  from  the  very  earliest  periods,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  manufactures  that  have  descended  to  us  from 
prehistoric  times.  Little  but  patience  and  some  degree  of  manual 
dexterity  is  requisite  to  enable  any  one  in  the  possession  of  a 
lump  of  properly  tempered  clay  to  exercise  this  art  in  a  rough 
way,  and  to  fashion  such  articles  as  pots  and  saucers,  or  even  to 
mould  and  model  more  artistic  and  ornamental  objects  ;  although 
the  after  processes  of  firing,  glazing,  and  the  like,  usually  requisite 
to  enable  the  objects  thus  fashioned  to  become  permanent,  often 
require  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  care  to  carry  them  out 
properly. 

Expt.  1.  To  mould  Crucibles  out  of  Clay. — Clay  pots  so 
prepared  as  to  stand  the  fire  without  cracking  are  largely  employed 
in  the  arts  for  the  purpose  of  melting  substances  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  metals  and  glass.  To  prepare  such  crucibles  of 
the  best  kind,  a  particular  sort  of  clay  known  as  "  fire-clay  "  is 
necessary ;  but  small  crucibles  of  sufficient  firmness  for  some  ex- 
periments can  often  be  made  from  a  good  sample  of  tenacious 
brick  clay  free  from  stones  and  well  "  tempered "  by  contmual 
rolling-out  between  the  hands  and  kneading  together  ;  finally  the 
mass  is  worked  into  the  shape  of  a  small  plant-pot  (without  a  hole 
in  the  bottom)  or  thick  cup,  and  set  aside  to  dry  in  the  air. 
After  some  days  the  drying  may  be  completed  before  a  fire  or  in 
the  oven,  when  (if  the  clay  is  sufficiently  good)  the  crucibles  can 
be  heated  red  hot  in  the  fire  without  cracking,  and  may  be  used 
for  melting  lead,  and  such  like  operations  requisite  in  certain  kinds 
of  experiments. 

Crucibles  of.  various  materials  and  shapes  can  be  cheaply  pur- 
chased at  the  instrument  dealers,  so  that  except  for  the  amuse 
ment  of  making  one's  own  apparatus  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  prepare  them  oneself.  Thin  porcelain  crucibles  (fig.  1)  are  used 
for  some  kinds  of  laboratory  operations ;  for  others,  thicker  and 
coarser  ones  of  clay  mixed  Avith  sand  or  powdered  plumbago 
(blacklead)  to  enable  them  to  stand  heat  better  (fig.  2).  In  order 
to  lift  hot  crucibles,  specially  shaped  metal  tongs  (fig.  3)  are  con- 
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venient ;  with  small  ones,  unless  they  are  required  to  be  heated 
extremely  hot,  a  fire  is  not  necessary,  as  a  "  Bunsen  gas-lamp " 
(fig.  4)  will  furnish  enough  heat  for  most  purposes  when  placed 
so  that  the  flame  laps  round  the  crucible  supported  by  a  triangle 
of  wire  (fig.  5),  on  the  ring  of  a  retort  stand  (fig.  6),  or  tripod 
(fig.  7).  When  gas  is  not  available,  a  spirit-lamp  (fig.  8)  may 
often  be  employed  instead;  the  cap  serves  to  prevent  loss  of 
spirit  by  evaporation  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  use,  whilst  the 
stoppered  orifice  permits  of  the  introduction  of  fresh  spirit  as 
required. 

Expt.  2.  To  take  Impressions  in  Sealing-Wax,— Some  kinds 
of  solids  possess  the  property  of  becoming  plastic  when  warmed  or 
heated,  although  when  allowed  to  cool  again  they  become  hard  as 
at  first ;  seaHng-wax  afi"ords  a  good  example  of  this.  To  take  a 
good  clear  impression  of  a  well-cut  seal  or  of  a  coin,  &c.,  appears 
to  be  a  tolerably  simple  operation,  but  is  really  one  requiring  some 
considerable  amount  of  care  in  execution ;  the  Avax  should  be  as 
little  as  possible  smoked  by  the  flame  in  melting,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  melted  and  softened  wax  on  the  paper,  &c.,  intended  to 
support  the  impression  should  be  stirred  together  by  a  sort  of 
circular  motion  of  the  rod  of  wax,  so  that  all  parts  of  it  may  be 
about  equally  hot  and  therefore  equally  soft ;  if  this  is  not  attended 
to,  a  had  impression  ivill  probably  result,  parts  of  the  wax  being 
too  cool  and  partially  hardened  again  to  "  give  "  sufficiently  when 
the  seal  is  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sealing-wax  is  too 
hot  and  fluid,  and  especially  if  the  seal  is  hot  also,  the  wax  may 
stick  to  the  seal  so  firmly  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  remove  it 
after  complete  cooling  without  breaking  the  wax ;  whilst  in 
taking  a  cast  of  a  large  piece  of  metal  (such  as  a  good-sized  medal) 
the  chilling  action  of  the  metal  is  apt  to  harden  the  wax  so 
quickly  that  it  has  not  time  to  penetrate  into  all  the  crevices  and 
interstices  of  the  device,  and  so  a  blurred  and  imperfect  impression 
results. 

Expt.  3.  To  make  Plaster  Casts. — Certain  solids,  when 
powdered  and  stirred  up  with  a  little  water,  possess  the  power  of 
forming  a  semi-liquid  mass  which  shortly  "  sets  "  hard,  somewhat 
as  a  jelly  solidifies  on  cooling.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  various  kinds 
of  cement  owe  their  usefulness  to  this  property.  To  take  an 
impression  of  a  flat  object,  such  as  a  coin  in  plaster  of  Paris,  the 
simplest  method  of  proceeding  is  to  get  the  lid  of  a  pill-box  a  little 
larger  than  the  coin,  and  lay  it  flat  on  a  table,  saucer-fashion.  A 
little  good  plaster  is  now  mixed  with  water  to  a  thick  cream  in  a 
cup  by  means  of  a  spoon,  and  the  box-lid  filled  by  pouring  the 
"  slip "  into  it.    The  coin  is  previously  prepared  by  being  very 
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lightly  oiled  or  greased  on  the  surface  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the 
pfaster;  and  when  the  slip  begins  to  thicken  and  solidify  is 
carefully  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  thickened  slip  and  gently 
pressed  down.  After  being  left  awhile,  the  plaster  will  have 
hardened  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  coin  being  cautiously  picked 
off  by  means  of  a  pin  or  a  pair  of  tweezers,  &c.,  when  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  lower  face  of  the  coin  will  be  obtained.  In  this 
impression,  as  with  an  ordinary  seal,  the  hollows  and  projections 
of  the  original  coin  will  be  reversed ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  head 
on  a  half-crown  piece  will  appear  not  in  "relief"  as  on  the  coin, 
but  sunk  in,  or  in  "  intaglio." 

Another  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  put  the  coin,  &c.,  on  a  table 
or  plate,  and  then  pour  over  it  the  fluid  slip,  taking  care  that  no 
air-bubbles  are  left  sticking  to  the  coin,  which  would  damage  the 
impression.  In  operating  in  this  way  it  is  often  convenient  to 
tie  a  strip  of  paper  round  the  coin  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  border, 
sticking  up  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more,  which  prevents  the  slip 
from  flowing  over  the  edge  of  the  coin,  and  causes  the  cast  to  be 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  coin  itself.  If  the  cast  is  required 
to  be  larger  than  the  coin,  the  latter  may  conveniently  be  placed 
in  a  pill-box  of  the  required  size,  lying  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  concentric  with  the  sides,  and  the  slip  then  poured  in 
over  the  coin  so  as  partly  to  fill  the  box. 

After  the  plaster  has  become  solid,  by  slowly  drying  it  and  then 
well  oiling  it,  or  better  still,  soaking  it  in  melted  paraffin  wax 
until  completely  imbued  therewith  and  allowing  to  cool,  the  cast 
is  obtained  in  such  a  condition  that  fresh  plaster  slip  will  not 
permanently  stick  to  it ;  so  that  by  taking  a  second  cast  from  the 
mould  thus  prepared,  in  the  same  way  as  before,  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  original  object  is  obtained,  the  hollows  and  relief  being 
now  reversed  a  second  time. 

Statuettes  and  similar  solid  objects  are  cast  in  plaster  by  pre- 
paring hollow  moulds  of  metal  or  other  material  in  two  or  more 
pieces  hinged  together,  so  that  when  the  slip  is  poured  into  the 
hollow  of  the  closed-up  mould,  it  solidifies  therein  and  is  finally 
removed  as  a  solid  block  by  taking  the  outer  mould  to  pieces 
{vide  Expt.  5). 

By  mixing  with  the  plaster  a  little  Prussian  blue,  yellow-ochre, 
or  other  coloured  pigment  in  proper  proportion,  tinted  casts  may  be 
prepared  of  any  required  shade  according  to  taste.  A  polished 
appearance  may  be  given  by  applying  strong  soap-water  to  the 
surface  and  allowing  it  to  dry,  and  then  gently  rubbing  with  a 
soft  cloth.  The  appearance  and  almost  the  hardness  of  marble 
may  be  given  by  applying  solution  of  alum  in  the  same  way,  or 
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by  mixing  alum-water  with  the  plaster  of  Paris  in  first  preparing 
the  "  slip  "  for  the  casting. 

Clay  tobacco-pipes  are  prepared  after  a  somewhat  similar  fashion. 
A  long  thin  piece  of  clay  is  rolled  out  and  a  wire  carefully  threaded 
through  it ;  this  is  placed  in  that  part  of  a  hinged  mould  that  is 
to  form  the  stem  ;  some  more  clay  is  placed  in  the  adjoming  part 
of  the  mould  forming  the  bowl,  and  a  well-oiled  soHd  metal  plug 
forced  in  so  as  to  produce  the  hollow  of  the  bowl,  and  join  it  on 
to  the  stem ;  the  plug  and  wire  being  then  Avithdi-awn,  the  mould 
is  opened  and  the  soft  clay  shaped  into  a  pipe  removed  and  set  by 
to  dry  and  harden;  after  which  it  is  baked  to  complete  the 
operation. 

Expt.  4.  To  mould  a  Human  Hand. — In  order  to  take  a  cast 
of  a  friend's  hand  or  foot,  a  piece  of  flat  board  should  be  provided 
with  the  upper  surface  well  oiled ;  the  hand  to  be  modelled  is 
also  oiled,  and  then  held  so  as  to  rest  lightly  on  the  board,  palm 
downwards.  Plaster  slip  is  then  poured  over  the  hand,  and  when 
a  thin  coating  has  been  formed,  two  or  three  pieces  of  stout  tape 
are  placed  over  this  coating  with  the  ends  projecting  outwards 
some  inches.  More  slip  is  then  poured  over  the  coating  so  as  to 
imbed  the  tapes  firmly  in  the  resulting  mass,  and  the  process 
contmued  until  the  mould  is  sufficiently  thick.  When  the  plaster 
has  thoroughly  set,  the  whole  mass  is  gently  lifted  up  by  means 
of  the  tapes,  and  detached  from  the  hand,  care  being  taken  not  to 
break  or  crack  the  mass  whilst  liberating  the  fingers  and  thumb. 
In  this  way  a  mould  of  the  hand  is  obtained  from  which  an  exact 
copy  of  the  hand  itself  may  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  drying  the 
mould  and  well  oiling  it  (see  Expt.  3),  and  then  turning  it  upside 
down  and  filling  the  cavity  with  fresh  slip,  to  which  (if  required) 
a  little  vermilion  or  rouge  or  carmine-lake  may  be  added  so  as  to 
give  a  light  red  or  pink  tint ;  whilst  this  slip  is  setting  a  piece  of 
tape  is  thrust  into  it,  so  that  when  completely  solidified  the  mould 
and  cast  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  gently  pulling  the 
tapes. 

Cmition. — Do  not  attempt  to  take  a  cast  of  the  face  in  this 
way ;  in  the  first  place  there  is  very  great  danger  of  stifling  the 
subject  by  plugging  up  the  mouth  and  nostrils  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  breathe  ;  and  ii^  the  second  place,  unless  the  forehead 
and  eyebrows,  and  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  the  whiskers  and 
moustache,  be  cut  very  short  or  shaved,  it  will  very  probably  be 
impossible  to  detach  the  cast  on  account  of  the  hairs  beuig  im- 
bedded therein,  in  which  case  the  plaster  would  have  to  be  cut 
away  by  means  of  a  chisel. 

Expt.  5.  To  make  a  Wax  Lemon. — Cut  a  lemon  in  two  halves 
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with  a  sharp  knife  and  lay  one  half  flat  on  the  table  and  pour 
over  it  plaster  slip  just  about  to  set,  until  it  is  coated  about  an 
inch  thick;  or  fill  a  well-greased  cup  with  slip  and  then  press 
into  it  the  half  lemon  until  the  flat  cut  siirface  is  level  with  the 
sHp  and  the  mouth  of  the  cup.  In  this  way  you  will  ultimately 
obtain  a  plaster  mould  of  one  half  of  the  lemon.  Now  do  exactly 
the  same  with  the  other  half,  and  when  the  two  moulds  are 
thoroughly  set,  apply  them  together  and  fasten  them  by  tying  or 
by  a  piece  of  wire  bent  into  a  clip  (fig.  9),  so  that  the  hollow  parts 
of  each  half  mould  coincide.    Scoop  ^ — 

out  a  small  hole  in  the  plaster  inV^^^  ^^  

order  to  pour  in  melted  wax  and  let 
out  air,  but  before  thus  filling  the  _ 

mould,  press  a  little  soft  plaster  (slip  ^  

just  solidifying)  into  the  interstices  < 
where  the  two  half  moulds  meet,  so  as  ^  'S-  ^'  ^'"^ 
to  fill  up  the  crevice  and  prevent  the  wax  rumiing  out  thereat. 
The  softened  surface-layer  of  a  piece  of  common  yellow  soap 
soaked  in  water  will  also  serve  conveniently  as  a  "  caulking "  to 
make  the  mould  tight  at  this  part.  The  wax  shoidd  not  be  too  hot, 
just  enough  to  enable  it  to  flow  readily  into  the  mould  and  not  to 
set  before  it  has  filled  it  up.  When  the  wax  is  cold  the  plaster 
moulds  are  carefully  separated  and  a  wax  model  of  the  lemon 
obtained;  this  requires  a  little  paring  and  trimming  at  the  line 
where  the  two  halves  meet  and  the  part  where  the  wax  was 
poured  in,  after  which  it  may,  if  required,  be  tinted  yellow  to 
render  it  a  perfect  facsimile  of  the  original  lemon.  The  plaster 
moulds  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  making  additional 
wax  models,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  damp  the  plaster  so 
as  to  prevent  the  wax  sticking  to  it.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  and 
many  other  soUd  objects  may  be  moulded  in  precisely  the  same 
way. 

Expt.  6.  To  take  Impressions  in  Gutta-Percha. — Gutta-percha 
is  a  very  convenient  material  for  taking  casts,  more  especially 
those  intended  to  be  employed  in  turn  as  moulds  so  as  to  produce 
replicas  of  the  original  object.  A  sufficiently  large  piece  is  well 
softened  in  very  hot  water,  and  well  rolled  and  kneaded  in 
the  hands,  to  which  it  will  not  stick  if  they  are  previously 
thoroughly  wet.  The  coin,  &c.,  to  be  copied  is  placed  on  a  flat 
table  with  wetted  surface,  and  the  plastic  gutta-percha  pressed 
down  on  to  it  thoroughly,  and  finally  covered  with  a  plate  or  flat 
wet  board  with  a  weight  on,  and  allowed  to  stand.  After  some 
time  the  gutta-percha  will  have  cooled  and  set,  when  the  coin  can 
readily  be  removed  from  it,  the  mould  being  somewhat  elastic ;  but 
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if  moved  too  soon  the  impression  Avill  be  damaged  and  the  mould 
mis-shaped.  Another  way  of  operating  is  to  form  the  plastic  gutta- 
percha into  a  ball  and  lay  it  on  a  plate,  flattening  it  down  to  a 
disc ;  the  coin  is  then  placed  on  this  and  well  pressed  into  it,  and 
finally  covered  with  a  flat  board  and  weight  as  before. 

Wlien  the  gutta-percha  mould  thus  obtained  is  filled  with  plaster 
of  Paris  slip  and  the  latter  allowed  to  harden,  on  removal  of  the 
plaster  cast  an  exact  facsimile  of  one  side  of  the  coin  used  is 
obtained.  The  plaster  cast  shotdd  be  trimmed  at  the  edges  and 
dried,  and  then  rubbed  with  bronze  powder  of  coppery,  silvery,  or 
golden  hue,  according  to  the  metal  of  which  the  coin  is  made.  A 
second  cast  being  made  of  the  other  side  of  the  coin  and  similarly 
treated,  the  two  casts  enable  both  sides  of  the  coin  to  be  viewed 
together  without  having  to  remove  the  coin  and  turn  it  over.  If 
antique  coins,  seals,  &c.,  can  be  borrowed  from  friends  for  the 
purpose  of  thus  copying,  with  a  little  trouble  an  interesting 
collection  of  seals  and  impressions  may  soon  be  accumidated. 

Expt.  7.  To  make  Casts  in  Fusible  Metal. — ^Rose's  "fusible 
metal "  is  a  mixture  of  three  different  kinds  of  metal,  as  follows  : — 


To  prepare  it  obtain  quantities  of  these  three  metals  in  about 
these  proportions.  First  melt  the  lead  in  a  small  crucible,  then 
add  the  bismuth,  and  finally  the  tin,  and  stir  well  together  with 
a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  stem,  or  a  thick  knitting-needle.  This 
mixture  of  metals  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  melting 
much  more  easily  than  any  of  the  three  constituents  from  which 
it  is  prepared,  whence  its  name.  If  made  in  exactly  the  right 
proportions,  it  wiU  melt  in  boiling  water.  The  melted  metal  may 
Idc  placed  in  the  lid  of  a  pill-box,  and  the  object  to  be  copied 
pressed  on  to  it  as  in  taking  a  gutta-percha  or  plaster  cast ;  metal 
objects,  such  as  coins  and  medals,  should  be  previously  well  greased 
or  blackleaded  to  prevent  any  chance  of  the  fusible  metal  sticking 
permanently  to  them.  Or  the  melted  metal  may  be  poured  into  a 
plaster  mould,  so  that  when  set  hard  it  will  form  a  replica  of  the 
object  from  which  the  mould  was  taken.  Owing  to  the  low 
temperature  at  which  fusibl^  metal  melts,  it  is  possible  to  use 
it  for  obtaining  impressions  of  fine  lace,  skeleton  leaves,  and 
such  like  delicate  objects  without  burning  them.  By  depositing 
copper  by  means  of  electricity  on  the  moulds  thus  formed, 
beautiful  metal  copies  of  the  patterns  thus  impressed  in  the 
fusible  metal  may  be  obtained;  or  plaster  casts  may  be  struck 
from  the  metal  moulds  thus  produced. 
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Expt.  8.  To  take  Casts  in  Sulphur.— Melt  some  sulphur  in  a 
kcUe,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  take  fire ;  should  it  do  so  coyer 
the  ladle  with  a  card  so  as  to  exclude  air,  which  will  extinguish 
the  flame.  When  completely  melted  the  heat  must  he  withdrawn, 
otherwise  the  sulphur  will  thicken  again  when  over-heated,  and 
become  too  thick  to  pour  properly.  The  melted  sulphur  may  be 
used  to  take  casts  just  as  the  nearly-fluid  plaster  of  Paris  "  slip  " 
in  Expt.  3.  Silver  coins  must  not  be  thus  treated,  as  they  will  be 
blackened,  and  probably  blacken  the  cast  too  ;  other  metals  should 
be  slightly  oiled  to  prevent  the  sulphur  sticking  to  them ;  if  the 
mould  is  of  plaster,  it  should  be  previously  moistened  with  water. 

Cohesion  and  Adhesion. 

The  difference  between  a  mass  of  solid  stone  and  the  same 
substance  reduced  to  powder  by  repeated  blows  Avith  a  hammer 
and  trituratmg  the  fragments  in  a  mortar,  or  between  a  bar 
of  iron,  and  the  same  after  being  reduced  to  small  fragments 
by  a  file,  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  component  particles  are 
so  situated  with  reference  to  one  another  that  there  is  great 
cohesion  between  them,  and  consequently  the  solid  mass  pos- 
sesses great  power  of  resistance  to  forces  tending  to  break  it 
asunder ;  whilst  in  the  other  case  the  granules,  dust,  or  filings  do 
not  cohere  together  at  all.  In  some  cases  subjecting  a  powdered 
substance  to  powerful  pressure  will  cause  its  particles  to  cohere 
together  to  some  considerable  extent ;  well  polished  perfectly  flat 
glass  plates  laid  one  on  top  of  another  will  sometimes  cohere 
(without  any  cement)  so  perfectly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  them  without  breaking  the  glass.  Freshly-cut  clean 
surfaces  of  soft  sohds  will  often  cohere  perfectly  on  pressing 
together;  thus  two  bright  surfaces  of  freshly-cut  lead  or  india- 
rubber  will  often  stick  together  Avith  great  force  in  this  way. 
Liquids  exhibit  cohesion  as  well  as  solids;  one  result  of  which 
is  the  rounded  shape  assumed  by  drops  of  dew  in  the  morning  on 
plants,  or  by  drops  of  water  scattered  over  a  dusty  surface. 

Adhesion  is  the  term  applied  to  the  tendency  of  dissimilar 
kinds  of  matter  to  stick  together,  cohesion  being  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  thing  with  substances  when  the  constituent  particles 
are  of  the  same  kind  of  matter.  When  tlie  hand  is  dipped  into 
water  it  becomes  wet,  the  water  adhering  to  the  skin;  a  well- 
greased  finger,  however,  may  be  dipped  into  water  without  being 
wetted  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  adhesion  between  the 
greasy  film  on  the  skin  and  the  water.  The  use  of  cements, 
paste,  glue,  solders,  and  such  like  uniting  materials  is  due  to  the 
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circumstances — firstly,  that  the  cement,  &c.,  adheres  firmly  to  the 
surfaces  to  be  united ;  and  secondly,  that  as  it  sets  or  dries  this 
adhesion  still  continues,  whilst  the  solidification  of  the  cement  or 
solder,  or  the  drying  up  of  the  paste  or  glue,  gives  sufficient 
cohesion  to  the  film  of  uniting  material  to  prevent  its  separating 
in  the  way  that  two  pieces  of  wood  would  do  if  freshly  glued 
together,  and  moved  before  the  glue  is  dry,  or  two  pieces  of  metal 
soldered  together  but  handled  before  the  solder  has  set  hard  by 
cooling.  In  all  cases  where  two  solid  objects  are  thus  cemented 
together,  the  strength  of  the  junction  depends  on  the  degree  of 
cohesion  of  the  cementing  material  and  its  adhesion  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  solids  to  be  united ;  if  either  of  them  be  weak,  the  joint 
will  bear  but  little  rough  usage.  Thus  glass  and  wood  cannot 
be  effectively  glued  together ;  a  strip  of  wood  glued  to  a  window  or 
mirror  will  easily  break  away,  the  ruptvire  usually  occurring  at  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  the  glue  partuig  therefrom  owing  to  the  small 
adhesion  between  glass  and  glue.  On  the  other  hand,  two  flat 
pieces  of  wood  well  glued  together  and  then  forcibly  separated 
will  frequently  not  divide  along  the  line  of  the  glue ;  one  piece  of 
wood  will  often  split  sooner  than  this  will  happen,  leaving  part 
still  glued  to  the  other  piece.  It  is  possible  to  split  a  sheet  of 
paper  (such  as  a  bank-note)  into  two  by  cementing  it  firmly 
between  two  flat  surfaces  and  then  forcibly  separating  them  ;  the 
cohesion  of  the  paper  is  less  than  its  adliesion  to  the  film  of 
cement,  so  that  the  paper  sphts  before  the  junctions  will  yield. 

Changes  of  State  produced  by  Variation  of  Temperature. 

One  of  the  commonest  observations  in  nature  is  that  liquid 
water,  when  subjected  to  considerable  cold,  as  in  winter  time, 
changes  its  physical  condition  of  fluidity  to  that  of  solidity,  the 
mobile  liquid  freezing  to  a  mass  of  ice,  which  melts  again  to 
liquid  water  on  warming ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  when  heated 
in  an  appropriate  vessel,  water  evaporates  or  disappears  from 
view,  becoming  transformed  into  an  invisible  vapour  somewhat 
resembling  the  air  and  readily  miscible  therewith,  but  unlike  air 
being  capable  of  reappearing  in  the  liquid  form  on  slightly  cooling 
again,  making  its  appearance  ^s  mist,  dew,  or  larger  visible  drops 
of  water,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  cooling 
takes  place. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  other  bodies  besides  water  exhibit 
the  same  properties ;  by  the  application  of  heat  of  sufficient 
intensity,  almost  all  known  solids  can  be  melted  (i.e.,  transformed 
into  liquids),  and  most  known  liquids  can  be  vaporised  {i.e.,  trans- 
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formed  into  gaseous  forms  of  matter).  With  some  substances 
such  "changes  of  state"  require  only  comparatively  moderate 
degrees  of  heat,  whHst  with  others  much  higher  temperatures  are 
requisite,  such  as  are  obtainable  by  condensing  the  heat  of  the 
sun  considerably  by  the  aid  of  a  "burning  glass,"  or  by  the 
application  of  fire,  or  by  means  of  powerful  electric  currents,  this 
latter  source  of  heat  being  the  most  powerful  one  yet  known  so 
far  as  terrestrial  phenomena  capable  of  measurement  are  con- 
cerned. 

Changes  of  State  produced  by  Alterations  of  Pressure. 

Some  very  curious  efi'ects  are  producible  under  certam  circum- 
stances by  the  application  of  considerable  amounts  of  pressure  to 
bodies  of  various  kinds.    As  already  stated,  powdered  substances 
can  often  be  thus  converted  into  solid  masses  of  considerable 
strength  when  an  intense  pressure  is  used  to  bring  the  particles 
sufiiciently  near  to  one  another  to  enable  them  to  cohere  together ; 
here,  however,  no  change  of  state  {i.e.,  from  solid  to  liquid  or  vice 
vei'sci)  occurs.    If  a  block  of  ice,  just  at  the  temperature  at  which 
ice  melts  (vide  Expt.  28),  be  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  a 
portion  of  the  ice  becomes  liquefied  to  water;  but  on  relieving 
the  pressure  this  melted  ice  instantly  solidifies  again;  in  this 
case  the  application  of  pressure  assists  the  efi'ect  of  heat  in  con- 
verting a  solid  into  a  fluid.    Many  other  substances  are  afi'ected 
by  pressure  in  quite  a  difi'erent  way ;  the  pressure  prevents  their 
melting,  so  that  more  heat  must  be  applied  to  them  when  under 
pressure  before  they  liquefy  than  would  be  necessary  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  only.    A  simple  rule  is  ahyays 
followed  in  such  cases ;  some  substances,  like  water,  become 
Hghter  on  freezing,  and  heavier  on  melting,  bulk  for  bulk,  so 
that  the  soHd  body  floats  on  the  liquid,  as  ice  on  water ;  with 
other  substances  the  soHd  form  is  heavier  than  the  liquid  and 
sinks  therein.    "With  the  first  class  of  bodies  the  efi'ect  of  pressure 
on  the  solids  is  to  tend  to  compress  them  into  a  smaller  volume, 
and  so  render  them  heavier  than  before,  bulk  for  bulk ;  as  this 
is  exactly  what  heat  tends  to  do  in  such  a  case  when  it  produces 
melting,  it  results  that  the  effect  of  pressure  is  to  assist  heat,  and 
therefore  the  greater  the  pressure  the  less  heat  will  be  requisite 
to  produce  fusion.    "With  substances  of  the  second  class  the 
case  is  just  the  opposite  ;  applying  pressure  to  the  solid  as  before 
tends  to  squeeze  it  smaller ;  but  as  this  is  now  the  opposite  efi'ect 
to  that  produced  by  heat  during  melting,  it  results  that  with 
bodies  of  this  kind  more  heat  must  be  applied  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  pressure  in  order  to  melt  them. 
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stm  more  marked  effects  are  produced  when  gases  are  strongly 
compressed  by  a  powerful  pump  or  by  generating  them  by  chemical 
action  in  a  confined  space;  the  gas  becomes  converted  into  a 
liquid,  just  as  steam  condenses  to  Avater  on  cooling ;  but  in  the 
case  of  many  compressed  gases  becoming  liquefied,  cooling  is  not 
indispensable  as  it  is  with  steam.  Some  gases  require  to  be  cooled 
as  well  as  compressed  before  they  Avill  liquefy ;  with  a  few  a  very 
enormous  amount  of  cooling  and  most  intense  pressure  are  both 
necessary  to  produce  the  efl'ect. 

Change  of  State  produced  by  Causes  involving  Chemical 

Action. 

The  term  "change  of  state"  in  the  narrowest  sense  is  only 
applicable  to  such  alterations  of  condition  as  take  place  Avith 
water  when  moderately  heated  so  as  to  produce  steam  or  aqueous 
vapour,  or  chilled  so  as  to  freeze  to  ice ;  or,  conversely,  when  ice 
melts  or  steam  condenses  again  to  liquid  Avater ;  in  each  case  one 
substance  only  is  acted  upon,  producing  only  one  product  Avhen 
the  action  is  complete.*  But  in  a  Avider  sense  "change  of  state" 
includes  a  number  of  actions  Avhere,  by  the  application  of  heat 
or  electricity,  solids  give  rise  to  liquid  or  gaseous  products,  liquids 
to  gases,  or,  conversely,  gases  to  liquids  or  solids ;  the  most  marked 
feature  in  each  case  being  that  the  number  of  products  formed  is 
not  the  same  as  the  number  of  kinds  of  materials  employed. 
Such  actions  are  spoken  of  as  chemical  changes,  and  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  Avhere  decomposition  or  breaking 
up  occurs,  in  which  cases  the  number  of  products  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  different  materials  used ;  and  those  where  combi- 
nation or  synthesis  occurs,  in  which  cases  the  number  of  products 
is  less  than  the  number  of  materials. 

Thus  Avhen  water  is  heated  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
that  required  to  convert  it  into  steam,  or  Avhen  it  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  electricity  imder  certain  conditions,  the  Avater  (or 
steam)  disappears,  and  in  its  stead  there  are  obtained  two  entirely 
new  substances,  both  of  Avhich  are  gases  analogous  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  quite  different  from  each  other  and  from  steam ;  one 
of  these  gases  is  termed  hydrc^en  and  the  other  oxygen ;  both  of 
them  will  be  frequently  met  with  in  our  subsequent  experiments, 
being  capable  of  formation  in  other  Avays  besides  this  "decom- 
position "  of  water  into  its  tAvo  constituents.    On  the  other  hand, 

*  Under  certain  conditions  solid  ice,  liquid  water,  and  a  small  amount  of 
aqueous  vapour  may  be  simultaneously  present. 
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if  hydrogen  and  oxygen  prepared  in  any  convenient  way  are 
mixed  together  in  certain  proportions  and  then  heated,  a  violent 
explosive  action  takes  place  (Expt.  208),  much  heat  being  developed ; 
and,  as  a  result,  instead  of  the  two  dissimilar  gases,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  we  have  steam  produced,  which  on  cooHng  becomes  liquid 
water.    Here  "  combination  "  has  taken  place. 

Besides  these  two  fxuidamental  kinds  of  chemical  action,  others 
are  also  known  (in  some  cases,  but  not  always,  leading  to  change 
of  state)  where  the  number  of  products  is  the  same  as  the  number 
of  materials ;  all  these  changes,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  be- 
ing really  the  nett  result  of  changes  of  decomposition  and  of 
combination  taking  place  in  succession  :  thus,  for  example — 

Expt.  9.  To  cover  a  Steel  Knife  with  Copper. — Dissolve  in 
water  a  little  of  the  substance  termed  chloride  of  copper,  and  in 
the  liquid  place  a  steel  knife  blade  or  other  poHshed  steel  object. 
In  a  short  time  a  red  coating  of  metallic  copper  will  be  visible  on 
the  surface  of  the  steel ;  and  after  some  length  of  time  all  the 
copper  originally  contained  in  the  solution  will  be  thus  deposited, 
so  that  no  coating  of  copper  can  be  any  longer  obtained  on  placing 
another  bright  steel  blade  in  the'  liquid.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  liquid  will  contain  a  substance  termed  chloride  of  iron.  Here, 
then,  there  were  two  original  substances,  steel  (or  iron)  and 
chloride  of  copper  ;  and  there  result  the  same  number  of  products, 
viz.,  copper  and  chloride  of  iron.  The  total  chemical  action  may 
be  viewed  as  the  sum  of  two  actions  taking  place  in  succession ; 
firstly,  an  action  of  decomposition  whereby  the  chloride  of  copper 
becomes  broken  up  into  two  constituents  known  as  copper  and 
chlorine  (just  as  water  gives  rise  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen)  ;  and 
secondly,  an  action  of  combination,  whereby  the  chlorine  thus 
produced  instantaneously  combines  with  the  iron  forming  chloride 
of  iron,  the  copper  being  left  in  the  free  state  as  metal. 

Expt.  10.  To  produce  a  Combustible  Gas  from  a  Watery- 
Fluid  and  Zinc. — In  the  last  experiment  no  visible  change  of 
state  on  the  whole  occurred,  as  we  started  with  a  solid  and  a 
liquid  (steel  and  chloride  of  copper  solution)  and  ended  with  a 
solid  and  a  liquid  (copper  and  chloride  of  iron  solution).  In  the 
following  case,  however,  a  solid  becomes  apparently  liquefied  and 
a  liquid  gasefied  as  the  result  of  chemical  change. 

On  to  some  small  fragments  of  granulated  zinc  (Expt.  16)  pour 
a  little  diluted  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  zinc  will  rapidly  dissolve, 
and  a  copious  effervescence  or  bubbling  will  take  place,  owing  to 
the  escape  of  bubbles  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  gas  which  will  take 
.fire  on  bringing  a  light  to  them.  This  gas  is  in  fact  the  hydrogen 
already  referred  to  as  a  constituent  of  water.    We  start  with  two 
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materials,  solid  zinc  and  liquid  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  we 
end  with  two  products,  gaseous  hydrogen  and  a  liquid,  which  is  a 
solution  of  the  substance  called  chloride  of  zinc.  In  this  experi- 
ment, as  in  the  preceding  one,  the  total  action  may  be  regarded  as 
the  sum  of  two  changes ;  firstly,  the  hydrochloric  acid,  being  a 
compoimd  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  may  be  regarded  as  broken 
up  into  these  two  constituents ;  and  secondly,  the  chlorine  may 
be  viewed  as  combining  with  the  zinc  to  form  chloride  of  zinc  as 
fast  as  it  is  produced,  just  as  it  was  regarded  as  combining  "svith 
the  iron  in  the  last  experiment.  The  result  of  the  two  actions 
jointly  may  be  regarded  as  a  displacement  of  one  substance  from 
combination  with  a  second  by  a  third,  which  combines  with  the 
second  and  forms  a  new  product  in  so  doing,  whilst  the  first  sub- 
stance is  set  free.  Thus  in  Expt.  9  the  iron  displaces  the  copper 
from  combination  with  chlorine,  forming  a  compound  of  iron  and 
chlorine  and  setting  the  copper  free ;  and  in  Expt.  10  the  zinc  dis- 
places the  hijdrogen  from  combination  with  the  chlorine,  forming 
a  compound  of  zinc  and  chlorine  and  setting  the  hydrogen  free. 
Chemical  changes  of  this  kind  are  accordingly  spoken  of  as  actions 
of  displacement  or  substitution. 

A  somewhat  more  complex  kind  of  chemical  action  is  that 
spoken  of  as  double  decomposition  or  double  displacement. 

Expt.  11.  To  produce  a  Yellow  Solid  by  Double  Displace- 
ment from  two  Colourless  Fluids. — Boil  up  in  a  test-tube  (a  thin 
glass  tube  made  for  the  purpose,  sealed  up  at  one  end,  obtainable 
at  the  instrument  dealers)  as  much  chloride  of  lead  as  will  lie  on  a 
tlii'ee-pemiy  piece  with  a  tablespoonful  of  distilled  water ;  let  the 
whole  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  decant  olf  some  of  the  clear 
colourless  liquid  into  a  wine-glass,  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (also  colourless).  The  liquid  will 
become  yellow,  and  on  standing  a  yellow  solid  substance  will 
gradually  subside  to  the  bottom,  being  said  to  be  "  precipitated  " 
from  the  liquid. 

In  this  experiment  the  two  materials  employed  are  respectively 
chloride  of  lead,  made  up  of  the  two  constituents  chlorine  and 
lead ;  and  iodide  of  potassium,  made  up  of  the  two  constituents 
iodine  and  potassium.  The  total  action  may  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  two  pairs  of  subordinate  ones,  viz.,  the  chloride  of  lead  is 
decomposed  into  chlorine  anc^  lead,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
similarly  decomposed  into  iodine  and  potassium ;  whilst  the  lead 
and  the  iodine  thus  formed  combine  to  produce  iodide  of  lead, 
which  being  solid  and  not  dissolving  easily  in  cold  water,  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  soHd  state;  simultaneously  the  chlorine  and 
the  potassium  set  free  combine  to  form  chlonde  of  potassium, 
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Avliich  being  easily  soluble  in  water  does  not  precipitate  in  the 
solid  form,  but  remains  dissolved. 

In  order  to  boil  a  liquid  in  a  test-tube,  a  test-tube  holder  is  con- 
venient, such  as  that  represented  in  fig.  10,  consisting  of  a  brass 
spring-clip  furnished  with  a 
handle.  In  default  of  such 
a  holder  a  piece  of  paper 
may  be  twisted  round  the 
iipper  part  of  the  test-tube, 
as  in  fig.  11.  The  tube 
should  never  be  held  point- 
ing towards  the  face  of  the 
operator,  or  towards  any 
other  person,  because  some- 
times steam  is  generated  so  ^^'g-  10.  Spring  Test-tube  Holder, 
rapidly  that  a  quantity  of  the  hot  fluid  is  projected  bodily  out 
of  the  tube,  Avhich  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  miniature  steam-gun  ; 
dangerous  scalding  might  readily  be  brought  about  if  the 
boiling  fluid  struck 
anyone  on  the  face  or 
elsewhere,  especially 
when  acids  or  other 
corrosive  fluids  are 
contained  in  the 
test-tube.  Fig.  12 
represents  a  method 
of  holding  a  test- 
tube  by  means  of  a 
clamp-stand  instead 
of  by  the  operator's 
hand. 

Expt.  12.  To 
produce  variously 
Coloured  Precipi- 
tates from  the  same  Fig.  11.  Paper  Test-tube  Holder. 
Solution. — The  following  experiments  further  illustrate  the  pro- 
duction of  solid  substances  (as  precipitates)  by  double  decom- 
position on  mixing  two  liquids  together.  Into  six  test-glasses 
(fig.  13),  or  ordinary  wine-glasses,  respectively  pour  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  solutions  of  the  following  compounds : — (1)  common  salt 
(otherwise  known  as  chloride  of  sodium)  * ;  (2)  potassium  chromate  ; 

*  Chemists  often  use  indifferently  the  terms  "  chloride  of  sodium"  and 
" sodium  chloride "  to  indicate  common  salt;  and  similarly  in  other  cases, 
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(3)  potassium  iodide ;  (4)  caustic  soda  {sodium  hydroxide) ;  (5) 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  [kydrogen  sulphide);  (6)  sodium jjhosphate. 
Now  add  a  few  drops  of  sohition  of  silver  nitrate  to  each.  A 


Fig.  12.  Clamp. 

precipitate  will  be  formed  in  each  glass  by  double  decomposition, 
the  colour  being  different  in  each  case.  In  the  first  glass  a  ichite 
precipitate  will  be  formed,  sodium  chloride  and  silver  nitrate  pro- 
ducing sodium  nitrate  which  remains  dissolved,  and  silvei-  chloride 
which  precipitates.  In  the  second  glass  a  dark  red 
precipitate  of  silver  chromate  ^n'AI  be  formed  together 
with  potassium  nitrate  in  solution.  In  the  third  glass 
pale  yelloio  silver  iodide  is  precipitated,  whilst  potas- 
sium nitrate  is  again  formed  in  solution.  In  the 
fifth  glass  black  silver  sulpihide  is  precipitated  and 
hydrogen  nitrate  (nitric  acid)  produced  in  solution. 
In  the  fourth  glass  hroion  silver  hydroxide  is  precipi- 
tated, and  in  the  sixth  yellow  silver  phosphate,  sodium 
nitrate  in  solution  being  also  formed  in  each  case. 

Expt.  13.  To  produce  a  Gas  Smelling  Uke  Rotten 
Eggs  by  Double  Decomposition. — Put  into  a  test- 
tube  a  few  grains  of  powdered  iron  sulphide  and  pour 
over  them  a  little  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (solution  of  hydrogen 
chloride).  Double  decomposition  will  take  place,  resulting  in  the 
evolution  of  the  gas  hydrogen  sulphide  (the  solution  of  which 

such  as  "  iodide  of  potassium  "  and  "  potassium  iodide,"  and  so  on.  Of  the 
two  forms  of  expression,  perhaps  the  latter  is  the  preferable  one. 


Fig.  13. 
Test  Glass. 
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in  water  Avas  used  in  the  last  experiment),  whilst  the  comple- 
mentary product  iron  chloride  remains  in  solution.  If  the  acid  is 
not  too  much  diluted  it  is  not  necessary  to  heat  the  test-tube  in 
order  to  cause  the  action  to  take  jjlace. 

Expt.  14.  To  produce  a  Black  Precipitate  by  means  of  a 
Gas  by  Double  Decomposition. — Hold  over  the  mouth  of  the 
test-tube  in  the  last  experiment  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper 
that  has  been  dipped  into  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (or  of 
lead  nitrate).  The  paper  will  turn  black  because  a  precipitate 
of  black  silver  sidphide  (or  lead  sulphide)  is  formed,  just  as  in 
the  fifth  glass  in  Expt.  12,  hydrogen  nitrate  being  produced  as  the 
second  product. 

Many  substances  give  precipitates  of  characteristic  colours  and 
special  properties  when  treated  with  appropriate  "reagents"  in 
this  kind  of  way,  and  upon  actions  of  this  kind  are  based  a  large 
proportion  of  the  various  "  tests  "  used  in  analytical  chemistry. 
Thus  the  property  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  blacken  paper 
soaked  in  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  or  other  analogous  compound, 
is  made  use  of  in  testing  coal-gas  to  see  if  it  is  free  from  admix- 
ture with  that  particular  gas,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  coal- 
gas  have  been  imperfectly  purified  during  manufacture  :  if  the 
test-paper  is  blackened  the  gas  is  still  impure. 

In  all  such  cases  the  total  chemical  change  may  be  regarded  as 
the  final  result  of  a  succession  of  actions  of  decomposition  and 
combination  taking  place  between  the  various  materials  involved 
in  the  reaction ;  and  in  similar  fashion  the  most  complex  chemical 
actions  known  may  be  viewed  as  the  final  results  of  analogous 
series  of  changes. 

Double  Combination  is  the  term  applied  to  another  kind  of 
chemical  action  where  two  different  substances  act  upon  one 
another  so  as  to  produce  two  new  products  difi'erent  from  each 
other  and  from  each  of  the  original  substances,  and  where  the 
total  action  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  the  breaking  up  of 
one  of  the  substances  into  two  constituents,  each  of  which  thus 
combines  with  part  of  the  second  substance.  Thus  in  Expt.  243 
the  volatile  fluid  known  as  "  carbon  disulphide,"  and  consisting 
of  a  compound  of  the  two  materials  carbon  and  sul23hur,  is  burnt 
(like  spirits  of  wine),  producing  a  flame  and  generating  heat ;  the 
action  of  burning  consisting  in  the  chemical  change  taking  place 
between  the  carbon  disulphide  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  form  two  new  compounds,  carbon  dioxide  and 
sidphur  dioxide,  both  of  which  are  gases  :  the  change  may  be 
regarded  as  made  up  of  two  stages;  firat  the  carbon  disulphide 
breaks  up  into  carbon  and  sulphur ;  and  secondly,  each  of  these 
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then  combines  with  oxygen,  whence  the  term  "double  combina- 
tion." 

Double  Evolution  is  the  name  appHed  to  a  less  frequently 
occurring  kind  of  chemical  action  where  there  are  still  two  original 
substances  and  two  dilierent  products,  and  where  the  action  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  double  combination ;  thus,  suppose  that 
carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide  could  so  act  on  each  other 
that  the  oxygen  contained  in  each  was  set  free  whilst  the  carbon 
and  sulphur  combined  together  forming  carbon  disulphide,  then 
this  Avovild  be  an  action  of  the  kind  in  question.  In  point  of  fact 
this  particular  change  does  not  take  place ;  but  certain  chemical 
actions  are  known  of  a  similar  nature,  i.e.,  where  two  compounds 
each  containing  oxygen  react  on  one  another  in  such  a  fashion  that 
oxygen  is  evolved  from  each,  the  other  constituents  of  each 
original  compound  either  combining  together,  or  being  further 
changed  by  subsidiary  chemical  actions. 

On  the  whole,  the  essential  difference  between  physical  and 
chemical  actions  leading  to  change  of  state  may  be  thus  tabulated. 

Physical  Action.* — Where  one  substauce  only  is  employed  which  becomes 
more  or  less  completely  changed  into  another  from  which  the  first 
can  be  reproduced  at  will  by  varying  the  temperature  or  pressure,  or 
both;  as  where  water  becomes  ice  or  steam,  either  of  which  will  repro- 
duce the  original  water  by  altering  the  temperature,  raising  it  in  the 
first  case,  and  lowering  it  in  the  second;  or  where  ammonia  gas  is 
compressed  to  a  liquid  by  the  simple  application  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  pressure,  means  being  employed  to  prevent  any  alteration  of 
temperature  during  the  action. 

Chemical  Action. — 1.  Where  one  substance  gives  rise  to  two  (or  more) 
products  entirely  different  from  each  other  and  from  the  original 
substance,  by  simple  decomposition  or  breaking  up. 

2.  Where  two  substances  coalesce  or  combine  to  form  a  single  product 

different  from  either,  by  combination  or  synthesis. 

3.  Where  two  substances  react  on  one  another  so  as  to  give  rise  to  two 

products  dissimilar  amongst  themselves  and  each  different  from  either 
of  the  original  substances.  This  kind  of  action  may  be  further  dis- 
tinguished as  changes  of — 

a.  Single  displacement  (Expts.  9  and  10) , 

K  Double  displacement  (Expts.  11,  12,  and  13) , 

c.  Double  combination  (Expts.  242,  243,  and  244) ; 

d.  Double  evolution ; 

in  each  case  the  total  action  being  capable  of  being  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a  series  of  changes  of  decomposition  and  combination  occur- 
ring in  succession. 

*  A  peculiar  kind  of  action  termed  aUotropic  modification,  and  generally 
classed  as  a  chemical  change,  occasionally  occurs.  In  this,  one  substance 
becomes  changed  by  heat  or  other  agency  into  something  quite  different 
from  the  original  body,  e.g.,  oxygen  and  ozone. 
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Solution  of  Solids,  &c.,  in  Solvents. 

Besides  actions  of  a  purely  physical  character  (like  melting  ice  oi 
evaporating  water)  Avhere  change  of  state  in  the  narrowest  sense 
takes  j)lace,  and  chemical  actions  proper  where  change  of  state  in 
a  wider  sense  may  ensue,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  there  are  other 
actions  knoAvn  where  solids  or  gases  become  apparently  transformed 
into  liquids  (or  separate  from  liquids  under  suitable  conditions),  to 
which  the  terms  solution  and  separation  from  solution  are 
applied  :  one  of  the  simplest  natural  examples  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  deposition  of  crystals  of  salt  from  pools  of  sea-water  as  the 
water  evaporates  under  a  hot  sun,  and  the  dissolving  again  of 
these  crystals  to  a  briny  liquid  when  a  shower  of  rain  brings  fresh 
Avater  into  the  pool.  Such  actions  as  this,  or  the  parallel  cases 
Avhere  sugar  is  dissolved  in  hot  tea,  or  where  spirits  are  mixed 
with  Avater  (solution  of  liquid  in  liquid),  are  generally  spolvcn 
of  as  physical  changes,  no  essential  alteration  being  brought  about 
in  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  body,  which  can  be  recoA^ered  un- 
changed from  the  solution  by  appropriate  means,  e.g.,  evaporation 
of  the  solution  and  formation  of  crystals.  In  a  Avider  sense, 
however,  the  term  "  solution "  includes  not  only  actions  of  this 
class  but  also  analogous  actions  where  a  body  becomes  dissolved, 
a  chemical  change  simultaneously  taking  place  (as  when  solid 
zinc  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  Expt.  10),  so  that  the 
original  body  dissolved  cannot  be  regained  unchanged  by  such 
siinple  processes  as  evaporation,  &c.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
study  in  detail  these  various  kinds  of  action  somcAAdiat  systemat- 
ically. 


§  2.  Physical  Changes  of  State  due  to  Heat  and  Pressure 
and  not  accompanied  by  Chemical  Action 


CHAPTER  II. 

Fusion  of  Solids  and  Solidification  of  Fluids. 

When  a  solid  substance  is  sufficiently  heated,  it  melts  or  fuses  ; 
that  is,  it  loses  its  tough,  rigid  texture  and  acquires  the  peculiar 
property  of  liquids,  viz.,  that  of  running  and  floAving  spontaneously 
in  all  directions  unless  prevented  by  means  of  a  holloAv  containing 
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vessel.  In  some  cases,  before  complete  liquefaction  is  brought 
about,  the  solid  passes  through  an  intermediate  stage,  becoming 
pasty  ;  but  this  is  not  the  general  rule.  Conversely,  most  liquids 
Avhen  sufficiently  cooled  down  lose  their  liquidity  and  become 
solid  masses,  as  water  does  when  it  freezes  to  ice.  Some  liquids, 
such  as  quicksilver  (otherwise  termed  mei'cury),  require  the  cold  of 
the  Arctic  Eegions  to  make  them  freeze,  and  some  few,  such  as 
alcohol  (spirits  of  Avine),  do  not  thorouglily  solidify  until  the  most 
intense  degrees  of  cold  possible  are  attained. 

In  the  same  sort  of  way  some  solids  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  heat  to  be  applied  before  fusion  or  melting  happens;  Avhilst  others 
melt  so  readily  that  they  have  to  be  cooled  doAvn  artificially  in 
order  to  keep  them  sohd.  Thus  a  block  of  ice  melts  to  liquid 
water  on  the  application  of  but  an  inconsiderable  amoimt  of  heat, 
comparatively  speaking,  whilst  a  mass  of  lead  or  zinc  must  be 
heated  nearly  red  hot  before  it  melts,  and  platmum  requires  the 
very  highest  temperature  attainable  iii  special  furnaces. 

Many  useful  arts  depend  on  the  kind  of  operation  knoAA^i  as 
"  casting,"  based  on  the  property  of  substances  to  become  liquid 
when  heated  and  to  solidify  or  freeze  agam  on  cooling.  This  is 
carried  out  very  much  in  the  same  Avay  as  in  the  experiment  above 
described  for  making  a  wax  lemon  (Expt.  5).  A  moidd  of  suitable 
material  is  prepared,  hoUoAv  or  otherwise  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  object  to  be  cast,  and  the  melted  matter  to  be  cast  poured  into 
the  mould  luitil  it  is  filled.  After  cooling  the  soHdified  matter  is 
extracted  from  the  mould,  and  dressed  doAvn  and  cleansed  and 
polished  on  the  surface  if  required.  The  large  gas  and  Avater  pipes 
laid  doAvn  in  the  streets  are  thus  cast  of  molten  iron ;  brass  handles, 
door  knockers,  and  similar  objects  are  frequently  similarly  prepared 
from  melted  brass ;  and  plate-glass  Avindows  are  made  by  meltnig 
glass  and  then  pourmg  it  out  on  a  flat  metal  table  so  that  it  solid- 
ifies in  a  horizontal  sheet  on  cooling ;  in  fact,  enumerable  objects 
and  articles  of  CA^eryday  use  are  fashioned  by  means  of  tins  castmg 
process.  Eough  iron  objects  are  generaUy  cast  m  moulds  of  sajad, 
not  wet  but  slightly  damped  so  as  just  to  adhere  together  The 
heat  required  to  melt  cast  iron  is  too  great  to  enable  this  substance 
to  be  easily  experimented  with ;  but  lead  can  be  readily  employed 

for  the  purpose.  ,  _  i  •  i. 

Expt  15  To  cast  Lead  into  Sticks.— Get  some  sand  m  a  pot  oi 
box  and  damp  it  very  slightly,  well  intermixing  it :  the  quantity 
of  water  used  should  be  the  sm.allest  amount  possible,  only  just 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  sand  from  faUing  in  and  filling  up  the 
hole  left  when  a  pencil  is  rammed  down  into  the  sand  (previously 
gently  pressed  down  in  the  box)  and  then  cautiously  withdraNvn; 
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if  too  much  moisture  is  present  there  is  a  Uability  to  the  sudden 
formation  of  steam  when  the  melted  lead  is  poured  into  the  hole, 
which  will  blow  the  metal  violently  out  of  the  hole  and  perhaps 
cause  a  severe  burn :  terrible  accidents  sometimes  happen  in  this 
way  in  foundries  and  casting-houses  when  due  care  is  not  taken 
to  avoid  the  cause. 

The  lead  may  be  melted  in  a  clay  crucible  on  the  fire  or  over  a  ^ 
gas  or  spirit-lamp  ;  but  a  more  convenient  arrangement  is  a  ladle 
made  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  an  iron  basin  with  a  spout  for 
pouring,  and  a  long  iron  bar  attached  as  a  handle  ;  this  handle 
generally  keeps  sufficiently  cool  at  the  far  end  to  prevent  burning 
the  hands,  even  though  the  bowl  be  full  of  nearly  red-hot  lead. 
The  scum  should  be  removed  from  the  melted  lead  by  skimming  with 
an  old  knife  or  a  piece  of  cardboard  ;  the  freshly  skimmed  surface 
will  be  perfectly  bright  and  silvery,  but  whilst  you  watch  it,  it 
tarnishes  and  loses  its  lustre  and  becomes  covered  with  a  fihn  often 
showing  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  whence  the  term  iridescence. 
The  film  thus  formed  results  from  the  combination  of  the  lead  with 
the  gas  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  forming  oxide  of  lead,  and  is 
due  to  a  chemical  change  termed  oxidation,  which  Avill  be  examined 
more  closely  hereafter  (Chapter  XIV. ) ;  most  ordinary  metals 
behave  in  much  the  same  way  on  heating,  whether  they  become 
fused  or  not  in  the  process  ;  thus  a  polished  plate  of  copper  held 
horizontally  over  a  Bunsen  or  spirit-lamp  flame  so  as  to  heat  the 
centre  of  it  will  develop  rings  of  iridescent  colours  owing  to  the 
analogous  formation  of  oxide  of  copper  ;  similarly  a  polished  steel 
knife  blade  treated  after  the  same  fashion  will  give  iridescent  films 
of  oxide  of  iron  ;  in  these  two  mstances  the  metal  remains  solid, 
whilst  Avith  lead  as  above,  and  bismuth  (Expt.  18),  the  metal  is 
melted  by  the  heat. 

The  skimmed  lead  should  be  allowed  to  cool  until  it  is  nearly 
on  the  point  of  setting  or  solidifying,  and  should  then  be  carefully 
poured  into  the  holes  in  the  sand  which  form  the  moulds.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  lead  will  have  solidified  and  can  be  withdrawn 
in  sticks  or  rods  from  the  sand,  preferably  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
tongs,  as  it  may  be  still  too  hot  to  handle  comfortably.  Zinc,  tin, 
and  several  other  metals  may  be  cast  into  sticks  in  just  the  same 
way. 

Smoother  castings  may  be  obtained  by.  using  polished  iron 
moulds  sold  for  the  purpose  of  casting  metals,  &c.,  into  sticks, 
made  in  two  halves  like  the.  wax-lemon  moulds  in  Expt.  5. 
Bullets  are  cast  by  means  of  two  hemispherical  moulds  held 
together  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Expt,  16.  To  Granulate  Zinc. — Melt  some  lumps  of  zinc  in 
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a  crucible  or  ladle  and  then  pour  the  melted  metal  into  a  tub  of 
cold  water  from  as  great  a  height  as  possible,  conveniently  by 
standing  on  a  step  ladder.  As  the  melted  zinc  comes  in  contact 
with  the  water  it  becomes  suddenly  chilled,  and  forms  thin  pieces 
often  of  peculiar  shape,  and  much  more  bulky  than  the  original 
lumps  of  metal.  Fuially  the  granulated  zinc  is  drained  from  the 
water,  dried  on  a  towel  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  thin 
layer  on  a  newspaper,  and  bottled  for  future  use  in  various 
chemical  experiments,  more  especially  those  Avhere  hydrogen  gas  is 
required  (Expts.  10,  104,  and  subsequent  ones). 

Tin,  lead,  and  various  other  metals  can  be  granulated  in  the 
same  way. 

Expt.  17.  To  make  Explosive  Glass  Drops. — In  order  to  melt 
glass  a  sound  crucible,  capable  of  standing  a  high  temperature,  is 
indispensable,  as  weU  as  a  fire  with  a  good  draught  so  as  to  heat 
the  crucible  sufficiently.  If  the  glass  is  thoroughly  melted  and 
then  dropped  into  water  it  frequently  does  not  fly  about  and 
granulate  as  melted  metal  does,  but  the  drops  soHdify  into  soHd 
pear-shaped  lumps  with  long  thin  tails.  Glass  thus  quickly  cooled 
possesses  the  peculiar  property  that  the  pear-shaped  end  will  stand 
a  pretty  heavy  blow  without  breaking ;  but  if  the  thin  end  be 
broken  off  or  even  scratched,  the  whole  crumbles  to  powder.  At 
the  instrument  dealers  these  glass  drops  may  be  purchased  under 
the  name  of  "Prince  Rupert's  drops,"  it  being  supposed  that 
Prince  Rupert  first  observed  the  peculiarity  of  glass  thus  treated. 

Of  late  years  glass  articles  have  been  sold  said  to  be  "  tough- 
ened "  by  rapidly  cooling  them  in  water,  or  better  in  oil,  after 
they  have  been  worked  into  shape  whilst  hot;  such  toughened 
glass  will  often  resist  a  wonderful  amount  of  hard  usage  without 
breaking;  but  sometimes  a  slight  scratch  will  cause  the  whole 
article  to  shiver  to  fragments  like  a  Prince  Rupert's  drop ;  _  for 
which  reason  "  toughened  glass  "  has  not  come  so  extensively  into 
use  for  household  and  other  purposes  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  diminished  fragility  in  ordmary  wear  and  tear. 

Expt.  18.  To  Crystallise  Metals  by  Melting.— If  you  try  to 
break  across  a  properly  cast  rod  of  lead  prepared  as  in  Expt.  15, 
you  will  find  that  it  will  bend  sooner  than  break,  lead  being  a 
soft  metal  not  brittle  wheq  cast ;  but  if  you  try  to  bend  a  thin 
rod  of  zinc  cast  in  the  same  way  you  will  find  that  the  rod  will 
snap  in  two  sooner  than  bend,  because  cast  zinc  is  not  soft  and 
flexible,  but  somewhat  brittle.  On  examining  the  broken  surfaces 
of  the  fractured  rod  you  will  notice  that  they  are  bright  and  shin- 
ing, cast  zinc  being  what  is  termed  crystalline.  Some  kinds  of 
metals  crystallise  very  finely  when  they  are  melted  and  allowed  to 
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cool  slowly  ;  hismidh  is  one  of  the  best  for  this  piirpose.  Melt  a 
few  ounces  of  bismuth  in  a  crucible  or  ladle,  and  then  let  it  stand 
until  the  surface  just  begins  to  become  solid,  forming  a  crust. 
With  an  iron  skewer  or  thick  knitting-needle  poke  two  holes  in 
this  crust  on  opposite  sides  near  the  edges,  and  then  tilt  the 
crucible  so  that  the  melted  metal  that  has  not  yet  solidified  may 
run  out  from  the  interior  through  one  hole,  air  entering  by  the 
other  one.  When  the  crucible  and  what  is  left  in  it  is  cool 
enough  to  touch,  you  will  find  that  the  crust  can  be  broken  away, 
and  will  form  a  sort  of  metallic  cake,  studded  on  the  under  surface 
Avith  well-shaped  crystals  of  bismuth,  which  often  show  a  beautiful 
iridescence  like  the  melted  lead  in  Expt.  15,  and  for  the  same 
cause,  viz.,  that  they  are  coated  over  with  a  thin  film  of  "  oxide 
of  bismuth,"  owing  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  the 
hot  metal.  Sometimes  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  crucible  are 
similarly  coated  Avith  crystals. 

The  term  "crystal"  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Kpuo-raXXos, 
meaning  originally  ice  or  what  is  now  called  quartz  (rock-crystal), 
and  implying  some  tiling  transparent ;  whence  the  phrase  "  as  clear 
as  crystal."  But  it  was  early  noticed  that  when  water  freezes  to 
ice  in  thin  films  (for  example,  when  moisture  condenses  inside  the 
window  of  a  warm  room  and  becomes  frozen  by  intense  cold  out- 
side), or  when  it  becomes  snow,  that  the  sohd  formed  is  boimded 
by  plane  surfaces  regularly  arranged  in  accordance  with  definite 
geometrical  laws ;  and  that  the  same  remark  as  to  shape  applies 
to  much  of  the  quartz  or  rock-crystal  occurrmg  in  nature ;  accord- 
ingly the  terms  "crystal"  and  "crystalline"  by  and  by  became 
extended  to  mean  aU  substances  so  shaped,  whether  clear  and 
transparent  or  not. 

•  Cast  iron  is  crystalline  in  structure ;  when  broken  across  it 
shows  a  "  grain."  Some  kinds  are  very  fine  grained,  especially 
when  cast  in  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  other  kinds  when  frac- 
tured show  a  pretty  large  grain,  being  made  up  of  crystals  \  inch 
or  more  in  length.  A  pecuHar  variety  termed  Spiegeleisen,  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  steel,  sometimes  shows 
crystals  some  inches  in  length,  the  broken  surface  exhibituig  large 
brilliant  flat  planes ;  the  name  is  derived  from  this,  being  the 
German  for  mirror-iron. 

Expt.  19.  To  Crystallise  Sulphur.— Melt  some  roll  brimstone 
at  a  gentle  heat,  taking  care  not  to  set  it  on  fire  (Expt.  8) ;  let  it 
cool  until  a  crust  forms,  and  then  treat  it  as  the  bismuth  in  the  last 
experiment.  The  cooled  mass  finally  obtained  will  be  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  fine  needle-shaped  crystals. 

Another  way  of  crystallising  sulphur  is  by  dissolving  it  in 
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certain  fluids,  such  as  carbon  disulphide,  and  allowing  them  to 
evaporate.  This  kmd  of  action  will  be  described  later  on  (Chapter 
v.).  Many  solid  substances  can  be  thus  crystallised  by  dissolving 
them  in  an  appropriate  solvent  liquid  and  removing  this  by 
evaporation,  or  by  making  a  hot  solution  and  allowing  it  to  cool ; 
such  operations  are  extremely  common  in  chemical  manufactures 
as  well  as  in  laboratory  experiments. 

Expt.  20.  To  make  Teaspoons  that  Melt  when  used. — The 
alloy  above  described  (Expt.  7)  under  the  name  of  "  Rose's  fusible 
metal "  will,  as  already  stated,  melt  in  boiling  water,  so  that  if  a 
hollow  plaster  mould  of  a  teaspoon  be  made  and  fusible  metal 
cast  therein,  a  teaspoon  will  be  obtained  which  will  melt  if  very 
hot  water  be  poured  into  it,  or  if  boiling  water  be  stirred  with 
it.  If  the  water  be  not  quite  boiling,  however,  as  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  the  case  when  *uea  from  a  teapot  is  used,  in  all  probabiHty 
the  heat  will  not  be  quite  sufficient  to  melt  the  spoon.  By 
melting  the  alloy  and  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  quick- 
silver, it  is  possible  to  make  a  mixture  which,  though  soUd  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  will  melt  in  water  very  much  below  the 
boiling-point.  Another  variety  of  easily-fusible  alloy,  knowTi  as 
"  Wood's  alloy,"  is  made  by  melting  together— 

Bismuth,   7  to  8  parts. 

Lead   4 

Tin,   2  „ 

Cadmium,   1  to  2 

This  mixture  melts  at  about  70°  centigrade  and  Rose's  at 
about  98°,  the  temperature  of  boihng  water  bemg  100°  and  that 
of  melting  ice  zero  ;  on  this  scale  an  ordinary  warm  room  has  a  tem- 
perature of  from  15°  to  20°  C,  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
is  about  37°.  Another  kind  of  scale  for  measurmg  temperatures, 
called  Fahrenheit,  is  sometimes  used,  and  on  this  scale  Avater  boils 
at  212°  and  freezes  at  32°  {vide  Expt.  28). 

It  appears  to  be  a  pretty  general  rule  that  when  two  different 
kinds  of  solids  are  mixed  together  the  mixture  melts  more  easily 
than  would  be  expected  from  the  temperatures  at  which  each  of 
the  sohds  melts  separately ;  more  especially  is  this  the  case  Avith 
mbctures  of  metals.  Thus  ordinary  plumber's  solder  is  made  of 
lead  and  tm  mixed  in  proportions  ditfermg  somewhat  accordmg  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  solder  is  wanted,  the  coarser  kmds 
containing  more  lead  and  the  finer  kinds  more  tin;  several  of 
these  mixtures  melt  at  temperatures  not  high  enough  to  cause 
either  tin  or  lead  alone  to  fuse,  and  it  is  this  property  chiefly 
which  enables  the  mixture  to  be  used  as  a  solder  to  cement  together 
gas  and  water  pipes  and  for  such  like  purposes. 
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In  a  somewhat  similar  way  when  solid  snow  or  scraped  ice  is 
mixed  with  salt  the  two  solids  melt  together  as  it  were,  and 
form  liquid  brine ;  the  j)rocess  of  salting  the  streets  is  sometimes 
used  in  winter  time  to  prevent  the  roadways  becoming  too  slippery 
from  snow  for  horses  to  keep  their  foothold.  As,  however,  the 
snow  is  thus  converted  into  brmy  slush,  which  becomes  intensely 
chilled  during  the  operation  (Chapter  XXI.),  the  process  is  of 
someAvhat  dovibtful  benefit  to  iDcdestrians  who  find  their  boots 
saturated  with  very  cold  salt-water  which  will  not  dry  readily. 
This  pecuHarity  of  snoAV  and  salt  to  become  colder  than  ordinary 
ice  when  they  melt  together  is  made  use  of  in  the  jDreparation  of 
freezing  mixtures  for  making  ices  and  various  other  purposes.  By 
putting  a  thermometer  first  in  some  snoAv  alone,  and  then  in  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  you  will  at  once  see  that  the  latter  is 
much  colder. 

Expt.  21.  To  Freeze  Water  by  the  Cold  produced  by  means 
of  Snow  and  Salt. — Get  two  or  three  pounds  of  snow  or  scraped 
ice  in  a  pail,  preferably  of  wood,  and  then  mix  with  it  about  one- 
tliird  or  one-half  of  its  weight  of  powdered  salt  by  means  of  a  stout 
stick.  Now  place  a  tin  can  holding  a  tumblerful  of  drinking 
water  (as  cold  as  possible  to  begin  with)  in  the  snow-salt  slush  so  as 
to  immerse  it  nearly  to  the  top  without  alloAving  any  of  the  brine  to 
rim  into  the  clean  Avater.  Cover  the  Avhole  up  Avell  with  a  blanlcet 
and  leave  it  to  itself  for  a  few  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  drinking  water  inside  the  can  Avill 
be  more  or  less  completely  frozen  hard  to  a  block  of  ice,  Avhich 
may  be  extracted  by  removing  the  can  from  the  freezing  mixture 
and  gently  warming  the  metal  for  a  minute  before  the  fire  or  by 
dipping  the  can  in  warm  Avater :  this  thaws  the  ice  where  it 
touches  the  can,  and  so  loosens  the  block  of  ice.  In  this,  as  in 
all  similar  cases,  the  reason  AAdiy  the  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  &c., 
becomes  cold  is  that  during  melting  heat  is  rendered  "  latent "  or 
disappears  {vide  Chapter  XXI.). 

Expt.  22.  To  make  Ices. — In  order  to  make  ordinary  con- 
fectioner's ices  the  arrangement  employed  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  that  just  described,  with  this  difi'erence  that  instead  of 
using  plain  Avater,  Avater  flavoured  with  lemon  and  sugar  or  mixed 
Avith  cream  and  fruit  juice,  &c.,  is  employed ;  and  that  instead  of 
leaving  the  liquid  at  rest  to  freeze  into  a  block,  it  is  kept  continually 
agitated  so  that  the  ice  forms  in  little  fragments,  converting  the 
Avhole  ultimately  into  a  sort  of  thick  paste.  Very  eatable  ices 
may  be  made  Avith  the  simple  appliances  of  a  Avooden  pail  to  hold 
the  snoAv  and  salt,  a  good  sized  tin  can  to  hold  the  liquid  to  be 
frozen,  and  a  long  spoon  to  keep  up  a  continuous  stirring;  but 
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specially  constructed  little  machines  with  an  agitator  worked  by  a 
handle  (fig.  14)  are  considerably  more  convenient. 

Expt.  23.  To  Freeze  Mercury. — Many  substances  can  be  used 

instead  of  salt  to  produce 
"freezing  mixtures"  by 
mingling  them  with  snow 
or  crushed  ice.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  freez- 
ing mixtures  of  this  class 
is  obtained  by  mixing  to- 
gether 2  parts  of  snow 
and  3  of  crystallised  chlo- 
ride of  calcium;  this  is 
sufficiently  powerful  in 
its  action  to  freeze  mer- 
cury, if  the  metal  and  all 
the  materials  have  been 
previously  somewhat 
cooled  down  by  placing 
them  in  vessels  chilled 
by  contact  with  ice.  A 
depression  in  temperature 
of  upwards  of  40°  centi- 
Fig.  14.  Household  Ice  Machine,  grade  is  effected  by  this 
mixture,  whereas  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt  (about  5  parts  of 
the  first  to  2  of  the  second)  only  causes  a  lowering  of  temperatui^e 
of  about  20°. 

Expt.  24.  To  Freeze  Water  without  using  Ice.— Many 
chemical  substances  are  known  which  when  made  to  dissolve  in 
water  or  other  fluids  will  generate  a  considerable  degree  of  cold. 
Saltpetre  (potassium  nitrate)  is  such  a  substance,  and  has  been 
long  used  in  India  and  other  hot  coiuitiies  as  a  means  of  cooHng 
beverages,  &c.,  the  saltpetre  and  water  being  placed  in  a  pail  and 
the  wine  or  other  liquid  to  be  cooled  being  immersed  therem  in 
bottles  or  other  convenient  receptacles.  A  better  "frigorific 
agent"  is  the  salt  termed  nitrate  of  ammonium;  by  takmg  a 
quantity  of  this  in  powder  and  stirring  it  with  about  its  ovm 
weight  of  water,  sufficient  (iold  is  often  obtained  to  freeze  water, 
especiaUy  if  the  salt  and  the  water  used  have  been  all  previously 
cooled  down  as  much  as  possible.  Instead  of  nitrate  of  ammonium 
a  mixture  of  powdered  saltpetre  and  salammoniac  (cliloride  of 
ammonium)  may  be  used ;  a  lowering  of  temperature  of  upwards 
of  20°  centigrade  is  produced  in  either  case.  A  still  more  effective 
mixture,  producing  a  depression  of  temperature  of  about  30 
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centigrade,  is  obtained  when  the  crystallised  solid  known  as 
Glauber's  salt,  or  sulj)liate  of  sodium,  is  powdered  and  stirred  up 
with  liquid  hydrochloric  acid  (a  corrosive  mineral  acid  which 
must  be  carefully  handled  to  avoid  spilling  and  consequent 
damage).  A  thin  glass  cylinder  of  water  immersed  in  a  wooden 
pail  or  stoneware  jar  (not  a  metal  vessel,  as  this  would  be  attacked 
by  the  acid)  containmg  a  quantity  of  the  powdered  salt  and  acid 
will  soon  become  frozen  hard  just  as  it  would  in  snow  and  salt. 

Many  other  freezing  mixtures  can  be  prepared  in  similar 
fashion,  using  different  kinds  of  saline  matters  and  other  acids  ;  for 
the  artificial  mamifacture  of  ice  these  substances  have  long  been 
superseded  by  far  cheaper  processes,  mostly  dependent  on  the 
production  of  cold  by  the  qu.ick  evaporation  of  volatile  fluids. 

Expt.  25.  To  Freeze  Water  by  the  Evaporation  of  Ether. — 
Obtain  a  test-tube,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  5  or  6 
inches  long.  "Wrap  muslin,  or  lampwick  round  the  lower  third, 
and  pour  into  it  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  clean  Avater  as  cold 
as  possible.  Drop  some  ether  on  to  the  muslin  so  as  to  wet  it, 
and  blow  vigorously  on  the  wetted  muslin  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 
If  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  the  water  it  will  be  immediately 
seen  that  this  treatment  cools  the  water ;  and  by  contmuing  to 
drop  on  ether  and  make  it  evaporate  quickly  by  the  bellows  the 
water  may  in  time  be  frozen  to  ice.  The  clamp-stand  represented 
in  fig.  12  may  be  used  for  holding  the  test-tube;  but  a  simpler 
holder  will  answer  perfectly  well,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  wire 
twisted  rovmd  the  tube,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  paper 
in  fig.  11,  with  the  ends  thrust  into  a  cork  projecting  out  of  a 
bottle  full  of  water,  so  that  the  arrangement  camiot  be  easily  upset. 

Very  strong  acetic  acid  (the  acid  of  vinegar)  may  be  thus  frozen 
to  an  ice-like  mass  much  more  readily  than  water ;  the  acid  is 
often  termed  glacial,  acetic  acid  from  this  property,  and  its  strength 
is  judged  of  by  the  ease  with  which  it  freezes.  Several  other 
substances  possess  the  same  property ;  that  is  when  tolerably 
pure  they  readily  freeze  or  solidify  on  chilling  to  some  extent ; 
but  if  impure  and  admixed  with  other  substances  they  do  not 
become  solid  until  they  are  much  more  chilled ;  so  that  the  extra 
extent  to  which  they  have  to  be  cooled  before  they  solidify  serves 
as  a  sort  of  measure  of  the  amount  of  impurity  present. 

Expt.  26.  To  Freeze  out  Stearine  from  Olive  Oil. — Many 
natural  oils  are  not  simple  substances,  but  are  mixtures  of  two  or 
more  fatty  matters,  one  of  wlaich  when  sejDarate  is  a  fluid  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  the  other  a  solid.  Genuine  olive  oil 
(not  adulterated  with  other  substances,  as  is  often  the  case)  is  such 
a  mixture,  and  when  chilled  for  a  long  time  (as  in  winter,  or 
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when  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture)  becomes  pasty,  owing  to  the 
separation  in  the  soHd  form  of  the  latter  constituent,  termed 
stearine.  By  pressing  the  pasty  mass  \a  several  folds  of  blotting 
paper  the  fluid  part,  oleine,  is  absorbed  by  the  paper  and  the  stearine 
is  obtained  in  the  solid  form,  not  melting  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature if  sufficiently  free  from  the  oleine.  This  operation  is 
best  performed  by  means  of  a  copying-press  in  a  cold  room,  so  as 
not  to  thaw  again  the  solidified  portion  before  the  liquid  part  is 
separated. 

This  experiment  affords  an  illustration  of  a  kind  of  process 
largely  employed  m  certaui  manufactures  where  solid  matters 
analogous  to  stearine  are  thus  separated  by  cold  and  pressure  from 
more  fluid  impurities  naturally  accompanying  them  ;  such  methods 
are  chiefly  used  in  the  arts  for  preparing  hard  fatty  matters  for 
candle-making  from  soft  oils,  &c.,  for  obtaining  paraffin  wax  from 
petroleum  and  shale  oils,  spermaceti  from  sperm  oil,  and  a  variety 
of  similar  operations.  To  produce  the  cold  requisite  in  such  cases 
powerful  freezing-machines  are  used,  in  most  of  which  ether  or 
some  still  more  volatile  fluid  is  made  to  evaporate  very  quickl)', 
the  evaporated  liquid  beuig  recovered  and  used  over  and  over 
again.  The  production  of  cold  in  such  cases  is  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  a  liquid  evaporates,  heat  disappears  or  becomes 
latent  {vide  Chapter  XXL). 

Expt.  27.  To  Freeze  out  Pure  Ice  from  Sea-Water. — ^If 
common  salt  be  dissolved  in  water  (as  in  sea-water),  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  will  be  required  before  the  water  will  freeze  than 
with  pure  water ;  but  the  ice  which  forms  contains  a  much  less 
proportion  of  salt  than  the  original  brme,  especially  if  the  salt 
water  be  agitated  whilst  freezing,  so  as  to  form  small  particles  of 
ice  instead  of  a  solid  block,  as  the  former  can  be  readily  drained 
from  the  as  yet  unfrozen  brine,  whilst  the  latter  is  apt  to  enclose 
drops  of  strong  brine  here  and  there  throughout  the  mass.  "^Tien 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  water  has  frozen,  the  ice  so  formed 
should  be  drained  on  a  cloth  from  the  brine ;  on  melting  the  ice 
the  water  will  often  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  free  from  salt  to 
be  drinkable ;  but  if  still  somewhat  brackish,  it  may  be  further 
purified  by  repeating  the  process.  In  tliis  Avay  fresh  water  for 
cooking  purposes  and  for  drmking  may  be  prepared  in  cold 
climates  from  water  too  salt  to  be  otherwise  used. 

It  is  evident  that  the  unfrozen  part  of  the  water  wiU  be  richer 
in  salt  than  the  original  brine,  so  that  a  concentration  of  the 
liquor  may  be  efi'ected  by  freezing  out  some  of  the  water,  thus 
producing  the  same  result  as  if  the  brine  had  been  strengthened 
by  boiHng  ofi"  part  of  the  Avater.    In  the  manufacture  of  salt  from 
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natural  brine  springs  where  coal  or  other  fuel  is  cheap  {e.g.,  in 
Cheshire),  it  is  usual  to  boil  down  the  brine  until  solid  salt  is 
left ;  but  in  cold  climates  where  fuel  is  dear  the  freezing  process 
is  often  employed  instead  to  concentrate  the  brine,  being  much 
cheaper. 

Expt.  28.  To  Construct  and  Graduate  a  Thermometer. — 

The  ordinary  thermometer  consists  of  a  piece  of  very  fine  glass 
tube  on  the  end  of  which  a  bulb  has  been  blown  by  softenmg  the 
glass  in  a  blow-pipe  flame  and  blowing  into  the  tube  so^aa  to 
expand  the  glass,  much  as  a  soap  bubble  is  blown  froniy^oap 
water.  To  do  this  successfully  requires  much  more  skill  than  is 
likely  to  be  possessed  by  a  lieginner;  besides,  the  glass  tubes 
ready  blown  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply,  with  the  further 
addition  of  beuig  ready  filled  with  quicksilver  and  sealed  up. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  when  thuigs  are  warmed  they  expand 
or  occupy  more  space  {vide  Chapter  XIX. ) ;  this  is  true  of  the 
glass  bulb  itself,  which  becomes  bigger  on  warming ;  but  the  mer- 
cury inside  expands  more  rapidly  than  the  glass,  so  that  whilst 
the  bulb  becomes  absolutely  bigger  and  woiild  hold  more,  it  does 
not  become  big  enough  to  hold  the  enlarged  volume  of  mercury, 
which  therefore  ascends  in  the  glass  tube  (held  vertically,  bulb 
do'wnwards)  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  larger  in  bulk  as  com- 
pared with  the  glass.  In  short,  the  quicksilver  necessarily  runs 
up  the  stem  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  retracts  or  sinlcs  down 
again  as  it  falls. 

Suppose  that  you  possess  a  thermometer  ready  for  use  but  not 
graduated.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that  when  pure  clean  ice 
is  allowed  to  melt  and  kept  well  stirred  up  with  the  resulting 
water,  a  thermometer  placed  therein  always  marks  exactly  the 
same  point ;  this  is  called  the  melting-point  or  ice-point  (some- 
times, but  less  correctly,  the  freezing-point,  as  the  temperature 
at  Avhich  water  freezes  to  ice  is  generally,  but  not  always,  the 
same  stationary  point  as  that  at  which  ice  melts  to  water).  Again, 
when  pure  water  is  boiled  in  a  metal  vessel  under  the  average 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (Expt.  32),  a  thermometer  wholly 
placed  in  the  issuing  vapour  also  marks  always  the  same  tem- 
perature, higher  than  the  ice-point ;  this  higher  temperature  is 
called  the  steam-point  or  boiling-point. 

The  thermometer  is  then  graduated  by  fixing  it  to  a  piece  of 
wood,  ivory,  metal,  &c.,  on  which  is  engraved  a  scale  with  marks 
or  degrees  on  it,  so  arranged  that  when  the  mercury  is  at  the 
temperature  of  the  boiling-point  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury 
inside  the  glass  tube  is  just  level  with  the  graduation  corresponding 
with  that  temperature ;  and  similarly  when  the  temperature  is  that 
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of  freezing  Avater  or  melting  ice.  This  is  efiected  by  marking  off 
the  two  points  on  the  material  to  be  engraved,  so  as  to  form  the 
scale  (fig.  15),  and  then  dividing  the  distance  between  them  into 


Fig.  15.  TliRrmometei-  with  attached  Scale. 
Pig.  16.  Chemical  Thermometer. 

Fig.  17.  Diagram  showing  relationship  between  the  Centigrade, 
Fahrenheit,  and  Reaumur  scales. 


a  number  of  equal  parts,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  degi-ees 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points.  For  the  "  centigrade  " 
scale  of  temperature  this  disttince  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts, 
and  the  graduations  are  also  continued  at  the  same  equal  intervals 
above  and  below  the  two  fixed  points ;  the  ice-point  is  called  0, 
and  temperatures  below  this  minus  so  and  so  (minus  ten  degrees, 
minus  fifteen  degrees,  &c.,  written  -  10°,  -  15°,  and  so  on) ;  the 
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boiling-point  is  called  100  degrees,  and  temperatures  above  this 
are  denoted  by  figures  greater  than  100;  for  these  reasons  this 
scale  is  called  centigrade  or  "hundred-degree"  scale.  Degrees 
expressed  on  this  scale  are  denoted  by  the  letter  C,  thus  100°  C. 
(boiHng-point),  and  so  on.  Another  form  of  scale  is  unfortunately 
in  use  in  England ;  this  is  termed  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  after  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  who  for  some  inexplicable  reason  considered 
that  because  there  are  180  geometrical  degrees  in  a  semicircle, 
therefore  there  should  be  the  same  number  of  steps  between  the 
freezmg  and  boiling  points  ;  wliilst  to  comphcate  the  scale  still 
more,  he  put  his  zero-point  32  Fahrenlieit  degrees  below  the  ice- 
pomt ;  so  that  the  ice-point  becomes  32  degrees  Fahrenheit  (written 
32°  F.),  and  consequently  the  boihng-point  180-1-32  =  212  degrees 
Fahrenlieit  (written  212°  F.). 

_  For  scientific  purposes  the  centigrade  scale  is  far  more  exten- 
sively used  than  the  Fahrenheit,  but  for  determining  the  tem- 
perature of  rooms,  greenhouses,  feverish  patients,  and  the  weather 
generaUy,  the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  still  chiefly  used  in  England. 
In  the  foUowing  pages,  wherever  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
temperature  measurements  in  figures,  the  centigrade  scale  will 
always  be  employed  in  preference,  on  account  of  its  far  greater 
simphcity.  ° 

On  some  parts  of  the  Continent  a  third  scale  known  as 
Reaumur's  is  used.    This  is  somewhat  lOce  the  centigrade  scale 
the  ice-pomt  bemg  termed  0 ;  but  the  boiling-point  is  called  80 
degrees  instead  of  100,  and  simdarly  throughout  the  whole  ran^e 
of  the  scale,  so  that  every  5°  centigrade  are  equal  to  4°  Keaumur 

T^v    t!'^^''^^^^*^       relations  of  the  three  scales  to  one  another. 

ihe  better  kind  of  thermometers  are  constructed  so  that  the 
engraved  scale  and  the  glass  tube  cannot  be  separated  from  one 
another,  whilst  the  bulb  is  elongated  in  such  a  fashion  as  not  to 
be  wider  m  diameter  than  the  stem,  so  that  the  instrument  can 
11  required,  be  passed  through  a  perforated  cork.  Fig  16  repre' 
sents  one  form  of  chemical  thermometer  where  the  scale  is  a  slip 
ol  ivory  or  paper  which  is  placed  inside  a  second  or  outer  tube 
enclosmg  the  stem  of  the  actual  thermometer  but  not  the  bulb 
hemg  sealed  by  the  glass-blower  to  the  stem  just  where  it  joins 
the  bulb.  When  the  graduation  is  finished  the  scale  is  perma- 
nently fixed  to  the  outer  tube  by  a  drop  of  cement,  and  the  tube 
sealed  up  at  the  upper  end.  A  still  better  form  is  where  the 
scale  IS  etched  on  the  glass  stem  itself  (Expt  271) 

Expt.  29.  To  Verify  the  Scale  of  a  Thermometer. -Thermo 
meters  of  the  cheaper  sort  are  made  in  quantities  at  a  time  bv 
the  instrument  makers,  and  far  more  accurately  than  might  be  anti- 
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cipated  considering  the  price ;  when  anything  like  close  measure- 
ments of  temperature  are  requisite  it  is  always  essential  to  "  verify  " 
the  thermometer  indications,  that  is  to  check  them  and  see  if  they 
are  fairly  exact.  The  most  important  check  is  to  see  that  the 
ice-point  is  correctly  recorded ;  for  this  purpose  a  few  ounces  of 
fresh  snow  or  pounded  pure  ice  are  placed  in  a  tumbler,  and  the 
thermometer  plunged  into  the  mass  and  used  to  stir  it  about  for 
a  few  minutes,  or  preferably  lumps  of  ice  are  placed  in  a  per- 
forated vessel  (fig.  18),  and  the 
thermometer  plunged  in  the  ice ;  at 
the  end  of  this  time  the  quicksilver 
will  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  possible 
level  under  the  circumstances,  and 
by  carefully  looking  at  it  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  whether  the  mercury 
stands  exactly  at  the  zero-point  or 
not.  If  not,  a  note  shovdd  be  made 
of  the  point  at  which  it  does  stand  ; 
suppose  this  to  be  2°,  then  it  follows 
that  the  thermometer  reads  2°  too 
high  at  that  part  of  the  scale.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reading  were 
—  1°,  the  thermometer  would  ohvi- 
ously  be  erroneous  in  the  other 
direction,  reading  1°  too  low. 

The  boiHng-point  may  be  similarly 
checked  by  immersing  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  steam  given  off  by 
boiling  distilled  water  when  the 
barometer  is  at  the  average  height,  about  30  inches.  The  ther- 
mometer should  be  suspended  inside  a  sufficiently  vnde  glass 
tube  placed  vertically  over  the  vessel  of  boilmg  water  (fig.  19), 
BO  that  the  bulb  is  not  immersed  in  the  water,  whilst  the  whole 
stem  is  thoroughly  heated  by  the  steam  which  must  issue  freely 
at  the  top.  In  this  way  the  error  of  the  reading  at  the  boihng- 
pomt  is  determined.  For  most  ordinary  purposes  an  error  at 
either  part  of  the  scale  not  exceeding  one  or  two  degrees  is  of 
little  consequence ;  but  for  many  kinds  of  scientific  observations 
a  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  this  is  indispensable. 

Expt.  30.  Circumstanced  modifying  the  Freezmg-Pomt  ot 
Water  —If  on  a  cold  winter's  day  some  pure  distilled  water  be 
placed  in  the  open  air  (or  in  a  sufficiently  cold  room)  and  kept 
stirred  up  by  means  of  a  thermometer  placed  therein,  it  wiU  be 
noticed  that  ice  begins  to  form  when  the  thermometer  marks 


Fig.  18. 


Verification  of  Ice- 
Point. 
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exactly  the  same  point  as  that  where  it  stands  when  immersed  in 
melting  snow,  i.e.,  exactly  at  zero  if  the  thermometer  be  accurately 
graduated.  If,  however,  sea-water  be  used,  or  if  some  common 
salt,  Epsom  salts,  sugar,  or  other  soHd 
soluble  matter  be  dissolved  in  the 
water,  it  will  be  found  that  ice  Avill 
not  be  formed  until  the  temperature 
falls  perceptibly  below  zero.  As 
shown  in  Expt.  27,  the  ice  thus  pro- 
duced contains  but  little  of  the 
dissolved  salt,  &c.,  as  compared  with 
the  water  from  which  it  froze. 

If  water  be  allowed  to  stand  per- 
fectly at  rest  in  an  atmosphere  a  good 
deal  below  freezing-point,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  whole  can  be  cooled 
down  several  degrees  below  zero 
before  any  ice  forms ;  but  the  least 
degree  of  agitation,  such  as  the  shak- 
ing of  a  passing  cart  or  train,  entirely 
prevents  this.  If  AA^ater  cooled  down 
in  quietude  below  its  normal  freezing- 
point  be  stirred,  some  of  it  at  once 
turns  to  ice  and  the  temperature  of 
the  remainder  at  once  rises  to  zero. 
This  property  of  liquids  being  capable 
of  cooling  beloAV  their  melting-points 
without  sohdifying  under  certam  cir- 
cumstances is  called  superfusion, 
and  is  closely  connected  with  the  analogous  pecuharity  termed 
supersaturation  exhibited  by  solutions  under  similar  conditions 
(Chapter  V.). 

Water  subjected  to  great  pressure  requires  more  chilhng  to 
freeze  it  than  when  not  compressed;  conversely  ice  strongly 
pressed  begins  to  melt  on  the  surface,  but  the  water  thus  formed 
instantly  becomes  ice  again  on  reheving  the  pressure.  In  con- 
sequence a  quantity  of  snow  or  of  crushed  ice  fragments  can  be 
cemented  together  into  a  sohd  block  by  simple  compression  and 
relaxation  of  the  pressure.  This  property  is  termed  regelation, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  forming  glaciers,  which  are  loose 
white  opaque  snow  at  the  top  and  clear  solid  transparent  ice  at  the 
bottom  :  it  is  difficult  to  illustrate  it  without  a  powerful  press,  but 
to  some  extent  the  action  may  be  noticed  when  a  handful  of  snow 
is  strongly  squeezed  in  the  hands  to  form  a  snowball ;  the  separate 


Fig.  19.  •  Verification  of  Boiliiig- 
Point. 
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crystals  of  snow  become  coherent  together,  and  the  mass  tends  to 
become  somewhat  translucent.  "With  the  aid  of  a  blacksmith's  vice 
or  other  screw  press  enabling  powerful  pressure  to  be  developed,  it 
is  possible  to  squeeze  a  quantity  of  loose  snow  in  a  mould  or  a  pair 
of  dies,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  shaped  soHd  block  of  ice,  which 
will  be  almost  perfectly  clear  if  the  snow  were  quite  clean  and  the 
pressure  powerful  enough,  as  for  example  when  a  hydraulic  press 
is  used. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  water  is  affected  by  pressure  in 
such  a  way  that  the  freezing-point  is  lowered  by  increase  of 
temperature,  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  many  other  substances. 
The  following  simple  rule  connects  the  two  kinds  of  action.  If 
the  solid  substance  is  lighter  than  the  same  body  Avhen  melted  (as 
is  the  case  with  ice),  increased  pressure  lowers  the  melting-point, 
and  vice  versa.  This  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  case 
of  ice  and  such  like  bodies,  the  tendency  of  pressure  being  to 
squeeze  the  mass  into  a  smaller  bulk,  an  increase  of  pressure  will 
tend  to  produce  the  same  result  as  fusion  (i.e.,  shrinkage  in  bulk) ; 
so  that  the  greater  the  pressure  the  less  heat  is  required  to  produce 
melting  ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  bodies  that  are  heavier  in  the  sohd 
state  than  when  melted,  increase  of  pressure  tends  to  produce  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  produced  by  fusion  (i.e.,  in  this  case,  increase 
in  buUc) ;  so  that  now  the  greater  the  pressure  the  more  heat  wiU 
be  requisite  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  pressure  and  produce 
melting. 

Welding. 

Many  solids  when  heated  become  soft  and  plastic  before  they 
actually  melt :  in  this  condition  two  lumps  of  hot  substance  may 
be  squeezed  together  and  will  cohere  to  a  solid  mass  just  as  two 
lumps  of  soft  clay  or  putty  may  be  squeezed  together  into  one. 
Metals  exhibiting  this  property  are  said  to  weld  together,  ^\Tought 
iron  and  platinum  furnishing  two  of  the  best  examples.  In  the 
manufacture  of  iron  articles  two  pieces  of  metal  are  frequently 
fastened  together  by  this  process,  on  wliich  a  large  part  of  the  art 
of  the  "  blacksmith,"  or  worker  of  wrought  iron,  depends.  The 
rods  or  other  pieces  of  iron  to  be  welded  are  heated  nearly  white 
hot  in  a  "  forge  "  or  cinder-fire  urged  by  bellows ;  and  if  applied 
together  and  skilfully  hammered  whilst  sufficiently  hot  (at  a 
"  welding  heat ")  they  cohere  perfectly.  Sometimes  a  little  sand 
or  other  silicious  matter  is  sprinkled  over  the  surface,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  form  a  coating  of  fusible  matter  over  the  surface  of 
the  metal ;  this  is  forced  out  by  the  pressure,  leavmg  clean  surfaces 
of  metal  close  together,  which  thus  adliere  firmly. 
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Expt.  31.  To  join  Leaden  Pipes  by  Soldering. — When  a 
plumber  wants  to  join  two  leaden  water-pipes  together  he 
frequently  makes  use  of  a  somewhat  analogous  property  possessed 
by  the  mixture  of  metals  known  as  "  plumber's  solder  "  (mostly 
lead  and  tin) ;  this  mixture  when  pretty  hot  is  quite  fluid,  but  on 
coohng  a  little  becomes  pasty  before  it  finally  solidifies ;  in  this 
pasty  condition  the  solder  is  spread  round  the  two  ends  of  the 
pipes  applied  together,  one  end  being  sHghtly  widened  out  to  a 
trumpet  shape  by  means  of  an  appropriate  tool,  and  the  other 
shaved  down  so  as  to  be  capable  of  insertion  into  the  mouth  thus 
formed.  The  portions  of  the  lead  intended  to  have  the  solder 
apphed  to  them  are  brightened  by  scraping  so  as  to  enable  the 
solder  to  stick  firmly ;  and  the  pasty  solder  is  manipulated  with  a 
greased  piece  of  cloth  so  as  to  form  ultimately  a  "  wiped  joint." 
Although  the  knack  of  being  able  to  manipulate  hot  pasty  solder 
in  this  way  is  by  no  means  indispensable  in  the  performance  of 
chemical  experiments,  yet  the  ability  to  make  joints  of  the  kind 
is  sometimes  very  useful.  In  the  construction  of  apparatus 
intended  for  the  preparation  of  gases  of  various  kmds,  a  similar 
mode  of  making  leaky  corks  and  joints,  &c.,  air-tight  is  frequently 
used,  some  plastic  material  not  too  hot  being  usually  employed, 
such  as  melted  sealing-wax  that  has  cooled  sufiiciently  to  bear 
touching,  or  a  stiff  paste  of  linseed  meal  and  a  little  water,  or 
ordinary  dough  of  flour  and  water,  clay,  and  similar  pasty  cement- 
ing materials.  Workers  in  glass  take  advantage  of  the  pasty 
condition  assumed  by  molten  glass  as  it  partially  cools  to  shape  it 
into  bottles  and  numberless  other  articles ;  and  methods  of 
making  small  glass  vessels,  &c.,  for  experimental  use  are  constantly 
adopted  in  laboratories,  the  heat  being  usually  apphed  by  lamps, 
where  the  flame  is  urged  by  bellows  forming  a  "  bloAv-pipe  "  flame. 
Glass  tubing,  when  not  too  large  and  thick,  may  be  easily  softened 
and  bent  in  an  ordinary  gas  flame  (Expt.  48). 


CHAPTER  III. 

Boiling  op  Liquids  and  Condensation  of  Vapours. 

When  water  is  placed  in  a  kettle  on  the  fire  it  is  obvious  that 
the  heat  of  the  fire  mainly  reaches  the  water  through  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle.    Water  and  many  other  liquids  when  thus  heated 
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from  below  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  boiling  or  ebullition ; 
bubbles  of  steam  or  vapour  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  and 
pass  upwards,  breaking  on  the  surface  and  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinuous agitation.  This  is  more  easily  seen  when  water  is  boiled 
over  a  spirit-lamp  in  a  thin  glass  flask. 

When  the  kettle  boils  vigorously,  in  ordinary  language  steam  is 
said  to  issue  from  the  spout ;  on  looking  at  the  spout  it  will  be  seen 
that  half  an  inch  or  more  of  the  space  beyond  the  spout  is  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent,  after  which  a  little  mist  is  visible,  and 
further  off  still  a  thick  cloud  of  mist.  A^liat  is  properly  called 
steam  is  not  the  visible  mist,  to  which,  however,  the  term  is  often 
applied ;  the  true  steam  is  the  clear  transparent  vapour  forming 
the  column  first  issuing  from  the  spout,  as  imperceptible  to  the  eye 
as  the  air  itself.  Only  when  this  becomes  partly  chilled  by 
mixing  with  the  cooler  air  does  it  become  visible,  and  then  only 
because  it  alters  its  state  and  condenses,  i.e.,  becomes  water  again, 
but  in  droplets  so  small  that  they  float  about  in  the  air  forming  a 
fog.  In  sliort,  the  visible  mist  is  condensed  steam,  or  Hquid  water 
in  fine  spray,  resulting  from  the  condensation  on  cooling  of  invisible 
steam. 

What  is  true  of  water  is  equally  true  of  all  liquids  that  boil ; 
the  vapours  given  off  are  transparent,  and  whilst  hot  are  usually 
wholly  invisible  (some  few  substances  form  coloured  vapours),  and 
condense  again  to  visible  droplets  of  the  original  liquids  on  cool- 
ing. 

Some  liquids  boil  far  more  readily  than  others;  thus  wliilst 
water  boils  at  a  temperature  of  100°  centigrade,  strong  alcohol  boUs 
20°  or  more  lower ;  ether  will  boil  with  the  heat  of  a  hot  summer's 
day,  whilst  many  liquids  are  known  to  the  chemist  which  wiU 
boil  below  zero  centigrade.  On  the  other  hand,  mercury  does  not 
boil  till  a  temperature  of  360°  is  attained;  whilst  melted  zinc 
requires  a  pretty  bright  red  heat  to  make  it  boil,  and  other  sub- 
stances only  boil  at  the  very  highest  temperatures  obtainable  in 
the  most  powerful  furnaces  or  by  means  of  intense  electric 
currents. 

Whether  a  substance  boil  at  a  high  or  a  low  temperature,  how- 
ever, the  vapour  or  steam  given  off  on  boiling  possesses  the  same 
kind  of  physical  texture  as  atmospheric  air;  indeed  this  latter, 
like  all  other  kinds  of  "gases"  obtained  by  chemical  means,  is 
simply  the  steam  or  vapour  of  highly  volatile  liquids  so  constituted 
that  they  boil  at  extremely  low  temperatures. 

Expt.  32.  Circumstances  modifying  the  Boiling-Point.— If 
the  atmospheric  pressure  be  lessened,  water  boils  more  readily,  so 
that  a  thermometer  placed  in  boiling  water  indicates  a  lower 
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temperature  when  the  barometer  is  low  than  it  does  wlien  the 
barometer  marks  a  higher  pressure.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  heights  of  mountains  is  based  on  this  principle ;  the  higher 
one  ascends  the  lower  is  the  temperature  marked  hy  a  delicate 
thermometer  placed  in  water  made  to  boil  by  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp.  The  influence  of  alteration  of  pressure  on  the  boiling-point 
of  water  is  far  greater  than  that  on  the  melting-point  of  ice ;  a 
diminution  of  not  far  from  1°  centigrade  is  brought  about  in  the 
boiling-point  for  every  1000  feet  that  we  ascend. 

^^len  salt  or  other  soluble  solid  substance  is  dissolved  in  water 
the  temperature  indicated  by  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  solution 
when  boiling  is  always  higher  than  that  indicated  similarly  with 
pure  water ;  but,  what  is  curious,  the  vapour  or  steam  that  comes 
off  is  of  the  same  temjjerature  in  both  cases.  This  may  be  verified 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  (fig.  19);  whether  the  flask  contain 
jjure  water  or  pretty  strong  brine,  the  thermometer  will  indicate 
the  same  temperature  in  the  steam ;  but  if  the  hulh  be  lowered  so 
as  to  dip  into  the  boiling  fluid,  it  will  be  at  once  obvious  that  a 
liigher  temperature  is  indicated  with  the  brine  than  with  the  plain 
water. 

It  residts  from  the  opposite  effects  of  diminished  pressure  and 
presence  of  dissolved  solid  matter  on  the  boihng-point  of  water 
that  people  who  live  at  high  elevations  above  the  sea  (for  example 
at  Quito,  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level)  have  habitu- 
ally such  a  rarefied  atmosphere  surrounding  them  that  the  tem- 
perature of  pure  water  boiling  in  an  ordinary  saucepan  is  not 
sufficiently  high  to  cook  food  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  done 
at  the  sea-level;  so  that,  in  consequence,  to  raise  the  temperature 
sufficiently  to  boil  eggs,  for  example,  a  large  quantity  of  salt  must 
be  added  to  the  water. 

The  same  result  is  attained  by  confining  the  steam  of  the  boil- 
ing water  by  using  a  closed  boiler  or  digester  (furnished  Avith  a 
safety-valve)  instead  of  an  open  pan ;  in  this  way  the  pressure  is 
increased  artificially  as  required,  and  the  temperature  of  the  boil- 
ing water  proportionately  raised.  In  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler 
(such  as  is  used  for  generating  motive  power  in  factories,  locomotive 
engines,  and  the  like)  the  water  lias  to  be  heated  a  long  way  above 
100°  before  it  actually  boils  ;  thus  when  the  pressure  amounts  to 
5  atmospheres,  or  about  70  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  boiling-point 
of  water  is  raised  to  about  152°  instead  of  100°.  Experiments  on 
the  increased  temperature  required  to  boil  water  in  a  confined 
space  cannot  be  safely  made  without  specially  strong  apparatus 
provided  with  a  safety-valve ;  if  you  attempt  to  boil  water  in 
corked  glass  vessels  you  may  be  badly  scalded  by  their  bursting 
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under  the  pressure.  A  strong  tin  can  filled  one-third  with  water 
and  made  to  boil  over  a  lamp  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  fact  of 
increased  pressure  being  produced  by  confining  the  steam ;  a  cork 
placed  in  the  mouth  (not  jammed  in  too  hard)  whilst  gently  boil- 
ing will  in  a  few  seconds  be  driven  out  with  a  "pop"  by  the 
pressure.  If  the  cork  be  too  firmly  fixed,  the  pressure  may  very 
likely  burst  the  can  instead  of  projecting  the  cork,  scattering 
scalding  water  around. 

Expt.  33.  To  make  a  Model  Rotating  Machine  working  by- 
Steam  Pressm-e. — ^Vlien  water  is  boiled  in  a  vessel  provided  with 
a  narrow  pipe  through  which  the  steam  can  issue,  a  continuous 
current  of  vapour  will  pass  off  through  the  jet  as  long  as  the  water 
boils.  ^  If  a  small  model  windmill  be  placed  in  the  current  of 
steam  it  will  be  turned  round  just  as  it  would  by  wind.  Several 
toys  based  on  this  principle  are  sold — the  "Dancing  Mgger" 
is  one  of  the  kind ;  the  jet  of  steam  from  a  small  metal  boiler 
heated  by  a  spirit-lamp  impinges  on  the  floatboards  of  an  arrange- 
ment like  a  waterwheel  and  so  makes  this 
revolve,  thereby  setting  in  motion  a  sort  of 
table  under  the  feet  of  a  jointed  figure  of  a  negro 
supported  by  a  mre,  and  so  shaking  the  figure 
and  causing  it  to  jump  and  dance  about  in  a 
comical  way. 

Expt.  34.  Steam  Reaction  Machine. — Fig.  20 
represents  another  simple  form  of  rotating 
machine,  where  the  motive  power  is  the  pressure 
of  steam  generated  inside  a  glass  bulb  by  heating 
with  a  lamp  and  escaping  therefrom  by  means  of 
two  curved  jets.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of 
expertness  in  glass-blowing  to  blow  the  bulb  and 
jets  successfully;  but  the  arrangement  may  be 
purchased  cheaply  at  the  instrument  makers. 
To  fill  the  bulb,  it  is  held  by  means  of  the  wire 
support  so  that  one  of  the  jets  is  undermost  and 
dips  into  water  which  is  thus  sucked  into  the 
bulb  by  means  of  the  other  jet,  conveniently  by 
slipping  a  bit  of  fine  india-rubber  tube  over  the 
nozzle  and  sucking  through  it.  By  employing 
lavender  water,  or  ordinary  water  scented  with 
a  few  drops  of  eau-de-Cologne,  &c.,  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  used  as  a  perfume  vaporiser  to  scent 
an  apartment. 

This  experiment  is  especially  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the 
very  earliest  machine  ever  made  whereby  motion  was  produced  by 


Fig.  20.  Steam 
Reaction  Machine. 
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steam  pressure,  the  first  steam-engine  in  fact,  was  constructed  on 
this  principle  about  120  B.C.  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  and  termed 
the  Molipyle.  Fig.  20a 
represents  a  form  of  this 
engine. 

Expt.  35.  To  make 
Water  Boil  by  pouring 
Cold  Water  over  the  Ves- 
sel containing  it. — This 
most  remarkable  paradox 
results  in  consequence  of 
the  principle  that  water 
boils  at  a  lower  temperature 
when  the  pressure  upon  it 
is  diminished.  Obtain  a 
strong  glass  flask  and 
india-rubber  cork 
tightly.  HaH  fill  the  flask 
with  water  and  support  it 
on  a  retort-stand  (fig.  6), 
and  boU  it  over  the  gas  or 
spirit-lamp  flame,  taking 
•care  that  the  cork  is  not  in 
the  neck,  so  as  to  give  free 
vent  to  the  steam.  After 
a  few  minutes,  when  the 


an 

fitting  it 


Fig.  20a.  Hero's  Engine.— The  ^olipvle— 
F.  Fire;  C.  Cauldron  for  Water;  P. 'Pipe 
for  Steam  ;  Q.  Globe  ;  N\  N"^  Nozzles, 
Steam  Exhaust  (from  Jamieson's  Steam 
Engine). 


steam  is  issuing  vigorously, 
remove  the  lamp,  and  at 
the  same  moment  cork  up 
the  boiling  water.  Take 
hold  of  the  flask  with  a 
cloth  and  turn  it  upside  down,  supporting  it  in  the  ring  of  the 
retort-stand  (fig.  21).  On  pouring  water  slowly  on  to  the  upper 
«nd  of  the  flask  the  water  in  the  lower  part  will  commence  boiling 
vigorously,  soon  stopping  if  the  supply  of  cold  water  is  discon- 
tinued, but  again  commencing  to  boil  on  pouring  on  more  water. 
If  the  flask  be  of  good  glass  it  will  not  crack  under  the  operation, 
which  may  be  repeated  at  pleasure,  heating  up  the  water  to  boiling 
^again  over  the  llame  (after  removing  the  stopper)  when  it  has  be- 
■come  too  nearly  cold  to  boil  any  more  under  the  influence  of  cold 
water. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  experiment  is  used  in  preparing 
number  of  articles  of  food  (condensed  milk,  sugar,  extract  of 
beef,  &c.),  medicinal  extracts,  and  such  like  substances,  where  it  ia 
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necessary  to  boil  down  to  a  small  bulk  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible  to  avoid  damage  by  heat.    In  order  to  do  this  a  powerful 


pump  is  connected  with 
the  boiler  so  as  to  pump 
out  the  vapour  as  fast  as 
it  is  formed,  and  always 
maintain  in  the  boiler  only 
a  very  small  degree  of 
pressure.  This  arrange- 
ment is  usually  termed  a 
Vacuum  Pan. 

By  rapidly  removing 
the  vapour  of  water  as  fast 
as  it  is  evolved,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  chill  the  water  by 
its  own  evaporation  so 
much  that  ice  forms  on 
the  surface. 

Expt.  36.  To  make 
DistiUed  Water. — For 
small  quantities,  obtain 
a  stoppered  glass  retort 


holding  about  a  pint  (fig. 
Fig.  21.  Water  made  to  boil  by  pouring      22),  half  fill  it  with  water. 
Cold  Water  on  Flask.  pi^ce  it  on  a  stand,  and 

heat  it  to  boiling  over  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp.  The  steam  produced 
passes  over  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  there  condenses  to 
drops  which  run  down  into  a  long-necked  flask  which  acts  as  a 
receiver.  In  order  to  obtain  a  more  extended  cooling  surface  the 
receiver  may  conveniently  be  placed  in  a  basin  of  water  and  its 
upper  surface  kept  moist  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  &c.,  laid  over 
it  and  dipping  into  the  water  in  the  basm;  or  better  still,  as  indi- 
cated in  fig.  22,  a  small  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  over 
the  top  of  the  receiver  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  connected  with 
a  water  tap.  A  yet  more  effective  method  is  to  interpose  a  water- 
jacketted  condenser  (often  called  a  Liebig's  Condenser)  between  the 
retort  and  the  vessel  into  which  the  condensed  water  drops  ;  fig.  23 
indicates  such  an  arrangement  of  retort  and  condenser,  the  water  in 
the  jacket  being  continually  renewed  by  cold  water  which  runs  in 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  condenser  from  a  convenient  vessel  (or  from 
the  water-main  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube),  whilst  the  heated  water 
issues  from  the  upper  end  and  flows  into  another  receptacle  (or 
directly  into  the  sink).  A  large  glass  flask  or  tin  can  may  be  con- 
veniently substituted  for  a  glass  retort,  the  mouth  being  fitted  ^Wth 
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a  perforated  cork  through  which  a  piece  of  metal  or  glass  tubing 
is  passed,  bent  so  as  to  convey  the  steam  to  the  condenser  (fig.  24). 


Fig.  23.  Distillation  with  Liebig's  Condenser. 
In  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  other  distilled  products  stills 
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are  employed  frequently  of  enormous  size,  but  acting  in  just  the 
same  way,  the  vapour  evolved  being  condensed  in  large  worm  tubes, 
cooled  by  being  placed  in  a  tank  of  water.    Fig.  25  represents  such 


Fig.  24.  Flask  and  Condenser. 


Fig.  25.  Still  and  "Worm. 


an  apparatus,  an  intermediate  vessel  being  placed  between  the 
still  and  worm  to  catch  any  liquid  that  may  spirt  or  froth  over.  _ 
In  all  these  cases  any  solid  saline  matter  previously  dissolved  in 
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the  water  is  left  behind  in  the  retort  or  still,  and  pure  water 
obtained  after  condensation. 

Expt.  37.  To  prove  that  Fresh  Water  can  be  obtained  from 
Salt  Water  by  Distillation.— Place  in  the  retort  as  above  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  common  salt  and  half  fill  the  retort  with  water,  and 
warm  until  the  salt  is  all  dissolved.  Pour  out  a  few  drops  into  a 
wine-glass  and  add  a  little  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  two 
colourless  clear  fluids  will  at  once  become  turbid  (just  as  in  Expt. 
12,  No.  1  glass),  a  flocculent  white  solid  precipitate  being  formed 
which  by  and  by  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  This  solid 
matter  is  due  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  salt  on  the  nitrate  of  silver 
by  double  decomposition;  if  pure  water  be  used  instead  of  salt 
solution  in  another  wine-glass,  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of  sUver 
will  of  course  produce  no  result  and  the  liquid  will  remain  clear ; 
so  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  thus  serves  as  a  chemical  test  or  reagent 
for  salt,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  if  salt  be 
there,  but  not  if  it  be  absent. 

ISTow  distil  off  some  of  the  water,  taking  care  to  avoid  frothing 
over  of  the  brine  in  the  retort,  which  would  contaminate  the  dis- 
tilled portion ;  on  testing  the  distilled  fluid  with  nitrate  of  silver 
it  will  remain  clear,  showing  that  the  salt  has  not  passed  over  with 
the  steam  but  is  left  behind.  This  chemical  test  is  far  more 
delicate  than  the  taste,  and  will  easily  detect  small  quantities  of 
salt  quite  imperceptible  to  the  most  sensitive  palate ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
so  deHcate  that  if  the  hands  be  dipped  in  some  distilled  water  and 
a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  then  added,  the  liquid  will 
become  more  or  less  cloudy,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  small 
amount  of  precipitate,  due  to  the  circumstance  that  salt  (sodium 
chloride)  is  contained  in  the  perspiration,  so  that  a  minute  quantity 
becomes  dissolved  in  the  water  from  contact  with  the  skin. 

This  method  of  preparing  fresh  water  from  sea- water  is  largely 
used  aboa,rd  ships,  especially  steamers.  Boilers  fed  with  sea- water 
will  produce  steam  which  on  condensation  is  free  from  the  salt  and 
other  impurities  of  the  sea-water,  and  can  be  used  for  cooking 
directly.  For  drinking  purposes  this  distilled  sea-water  is  un- 
pleasantly flat,  Uke  boiled  water,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz., 
that  the  air  and  other  gases  present  which  give  the  fresh  taste  to 
ordinary  sprmg  water,  have  been  removed  by  the  heating.  Con- 
sequently it  is  usual  to  aerate  and  freshen  up  the  distilled  water 
before  using  it  for  drinking  in  order  to  improve  its  taste ;  but  for 
boiling  vegetables,  making  tea  and  coffee,  &c.,  this  treatment  is  not 
necessary.  In  certain  tropical  cities,  where  a  supply  of  good 
natural  water  is  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  year  round  owing  to  the 
comparatively  short  period  when  rain  falls  and  the  difficulty  of 
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storing  it  in  tanks,  this  method  of  obtaining  drinkable  water  from 
sea-water  or  saline  sjDrings  is  of  considerable  importance. 

In  default  of  any  other  apparatus,  distilled  water  may  be  obtained 
from  impure  or  saline  water  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  kettle ;  this 
should  be  tilted  slightly  so  as  to  bring  the  spout  to  a  little  higher 
elevation,  and  the  lid  made  as  tight  as  possible  by  means  of  a  little 
clay  or  putty ;  a  piece  of  clean  "  Compo "  or  other  metal  tubing 
should  be  fixed  to  the  spout  by  jamming  a  qork  therein,  the  central 
part  of  which  has  been  cut  away  so  as  to  allow  the  tube  just  to 
pass  through.  The  tube  should  be  cooled  as  far  as  possible  by 
^vet  cloths,  &c.,  to  promote  the  condensation  of  the  steam. 

Expt.  38.  To  Extract  Spirit  from  Wine  or  Beer.  The  chief 

intoxicating  ingredient  in  fermented  liquors  is  the  substance  termed 
alcohol,  present  in  such  fluids  to  very  varying  extents,  according  to 
their  nature  and  quality,  but  usually  to  the  extent  of  from  .3  to  6 
per  cent,  or  more  in  ordinary  beer,  and  somewhat  larger  propor- 
tions in  wines,  especially  the  stronger  ones  like  port  and  sherry. 
Ordinary  home-made  gingerbeer,  prepared  by  means  of  yeast  from 
sugar,  water,  lemon-juice,  ginger,  &c.  (Expt.  190),  contains  quite 
enough  alcohol  to  be  quite  as  exhilarating  a  beverage  as  many  kinds 
of  light  ale.    From  any  of  these  fluids  Aveak  alcohol  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  distilling  in  a  retort  or  larger  vessel  according  to  the 
quantity  of  liquid  available.    When  the  boiling  has  been  continued 
so  long  that  the  distilled  fluid  measures  one-fourth  to  one-third  as 
much  as  the  liquid  originally  employed,  practically  all  the  alcohol 
present  has  passed  over  along  with  some  water ;  the  reason  being 
that  alcohol  has  a  lower  boiling-point  and  is  more  easily  vaporised 
than  water,  so  that  when  a  mixture  of  the  two  is  boiled  the  steam 
coming  ofi"  contains  more  alcohol-vapour  relatively  to  the  water- 
vapour,  and  therefore  yields  on  condensation  a  liquor  stronger  in 
spirit  than  the  original  fluid.    By  this  treatment  all  solid  matters 
present  in  the  beer,  &c.,  used  are  left  behind  in  the  still;  by 
repeating  the  distillation  and  collecting  the  first  third  that  distils 
a  mvich  stronger  spirit  is  obtained,  practically  all  the  alcohol 
originally  present  being  thus  concentrated  into  perhaps  one-tenth 
of  the  original  bulk. 

Ordinary  spirits,  whisky,  gin,  rum,  brandy,  &c.,  are  prepared  in 
very  similar  fashion,  the  flavour  deiDending  on  the  nature  of  the 
fermentable  matters  used  to  produce  the  weak  spirit  in  the  first 
place,  and  on  the  kind  of  flavouring  materials  (juniper  berries, 
&c.)  used  in  certain  stages  of  the  process  subsequently. 

Expt.  39.  To  make  Anhydrous  Alcohol. — It  is  impossible  to 
bring  about  a  complete  separation  of  water  and  alcohol  by  distilla- 
tion alone,  the  strongest  spirit  thus  obtainable  always  containing  a 
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little  water  Avhicli  requires  treatment  with  some  chemical  reagent 
to  ensure  its  complete  removal.  In  order  to  obtain  nearly  an- 
hydrous or  "  absolute "  alcohol  (alcohol  free  from  admixture  with 
water)  from  wine  or  beer,  the  tolerably  concentrated  liquor  obtained 
by  two  or  three  successive  distillations  as  in  the  last  experiment, 
collecting  the  first  third  or  so  each  time,  is  placed  in  a  bottle  with 
a  quantity  of  solid  carbonate  of  potassium  (purified  pearl  ashes). 
This  substance  has  a  strong  attraction  for  water,  and  dissolves 
freely  therein,  forming  a  solution  with  which  alcohol  Avill  not  mix ; 
so  that  after  a  while  the  contents  of  the  bottle  separate  into  two 
layers  of  Hquid  floating  one  on  the  other  like  oil  on  water ;  the 
top  layer  is  alcohol  almost  wholly  free  from  water,  which  can  be 
poured  off  into  another  bottle  and  preserved,  whilst  the  heavier 
hquid  is  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  potassium  in  the  water 
withdrawn  from  the  spirit. 

Another  way  in  which  absolute  alcohol  can  be  prepared  from 
spirit  already  of  considerable  strength  is  by  putting  some  lumps  of 
freshly  burnt  quicklime  in  a  glass  flask,  and  then  pouring  the  spirit 
on  to  them  and  corking  up  the  flask  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  a  cork 
and  piece  of  bent  tube  are  then  affixed  to  the  flask  and  the  spirit 
distilled  off  and  condensed  by  means  of  a  "  Liebig's  condenser " 
(fig.  24),  the  heat  being  applied  not  by  directly  heating  the  flask 
with  a  lamp  but  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel  of  water  which  is  gradu- 
ally heated  to  boiling ;  this  contrivance  is  termed  a  toater-hatli,  and 
is  identical  with  the  arrangement  used  in  an  ordiaary  gluepot  and 
certain  cooking  utensils  to  avoid  overheating  {vide  Expt.  89). 

If  the  spirit  used  in  this  experiment  is  not  pretty  strong  to 
commence  with,  the  lime  is  apt  to  get  very  hot  and  may  burst  the 
flask ;  the  quicklime  chemically  combines  with  the  water  present, 
becoming  "slaked"  in  so  doing  (Expt.  240),  whilst  the  alcohol 
remains  unchanged ;  so  that  on  applyuig  heat  the  alcohol  rises  in 
vapour  whilst  the  water  remains  behind  combined  with  the 
lime. 

Expt.  40.  To  Strengthen  Weak  Spirit  by  means  of  a  Bladder. 

— Animal  membranes,  such  as  bladders,  possess  a  remarkable 
property,  viz.,  that  whereas  they  are  readily  porous  towards  water 
they  will  not  let  alcohol  pass  through  them  at  all  easily.  In  con- 
sequence, if  a  sheep's  bladder  be  nearly  fiUed  with  a  mixture  of 
spirit  with  so  much  water  that  the  mixture  will  not  burn,  in  a 
spoon  (about  twice  as  much  Avater  as  spirit  Avill  generally  suffice), 
and  tightly  tied  up  and  hung  up  for  a  few  days  in  a  warm  room, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  contents  of  the  bladder  have  considerably 
diminished  in  bulk  by  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the 
bladder  and  its  evaporation,  but  the  strength  of  the  liquor  is  so 
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much  increased  by  the  operation  that  the  spirit  will  now  readily 
take  fire  in  a  spoon.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  water  present  can 
thus  be  in  time  removed,  leaving  nearly  absolute  alcohol  in  the 
bladder. 

Membranes  of  dififerent  kinds  are  frequently  employed  to  effect 
a  separation  of  substances  from  one  another  when  we  have  mixed 
together  bodies  which  will  pass  through  the  membranes  with 
different  degrees  of  ease  (Chapter  VIII.). 

Absolute  alcohol  obtained  by  any  of  these  processes  is  a  highly 
inflammable  fluid,  which  readily  takes  fire  if  spilt  about  near  a 
flame.  The  "methylated  spirit"  usually  burnt  in  spirit-lamps 
consists  of  alcohol  not  quite  absolute  (but  nearly  so),  to  which  a 
certain  amount  of  a  peculiar  iU-flavoured  spirit-like  substance 
obtained  from  wood  by  distillation  is  added  in  order  to  prevent 
the  liquid  being  used  for  drinking.  The  excise  duty  on  potable 
spirits  is  extremely  high  in  Great  Britain,  far  above  the  actual 
value  of  the  alcohol  present,  and  this  prevents  the  use  of  pure 
spirit  in  this  country  for  many  manufactures  that  can  be  carried 
on  more  cheaply  in  other  countries  where  the  duty  is  lower ;  to 
diminish  the  injury  to  trade  thus  efi'ected  a  much  smaller  duty  is 
levied  on  "methylated  spirit,"  which,  although  too  badlj^-flavoured 
to  be  drunk  as  a  beverage  by  most  people,  is  nevertheless  apphc- 
able  for  varnish-making  and  many  other  trade  purposes  almost  as 
well  as  pure  spirit. 

In  case  of  alcohol  or  methylated  spirit  being  spilt  about  and 
taking  fire  (as  for  example  by  upsetting  a  spirit-lamp),  it  should  be 
remembered  that  pouring  water  on  the  flames  is  far  less  eff'ective 
than  smothering  them  out  by  throwing  over  them  a  piece  of  carpet, 
an  old  blanket  or  coat,  or  any  woollen  fabric  that  may  be  handy : 
cotton  and  linen  burn  so  much  more  readily  than  wool  that  they 
are  much  less  serviceable  for  extinguishing  flames,  unless  they 
have  been  previously  wetted ;  a  wet  towel,  however,  avlU  often 
suffice  to  put  out  a  small  fire  caused  by  some  accident  if  appHed 
in  the  very  early  stages.  Lamentable  accidents  sometimes  happen 
through  ladies'  muslin  dresses  and  the  Hke  inflammable  clothing 
being  set  on  fire  ;  if  in  such  cases  the  persons  on  fire  have  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  lay  themselves  down  and  roll  over  on  the 
carpet  whilst  calling  for  assistance,  they  will  often  escape  serious 
injury  ;  any  one  coming  to  help  should  fling  a  coat,  wooUen  curtain, 
or  carpet,  &c.,  over  the  burning  dress  and  so  smother  out  the 
flames.  Unfortunately,  persons  on  fire  are  apt  to  "lose  their 
heads  "  and  run  about  shrieking  instead  of  lying  down ;  this  fans 
the  flames  and  makes  them  burn  far  more  fiercely,  and  so  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers  are  far  more  severely  injured  than  need  have 
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been  the  case  had  they  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  lie  down  and 
roll  over  trying  to  extinguish  the  flame. 
Expt.  41.  To  Extinguish  Burning  Spirit  or  Ether.— Get  a 

small  saucepan  and  warm  it  shghtly  and  then  pour  into  it  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  strong  alcohol  or  methylated  spirit,  or,  better  still,  of 
ether :  the  warmth  of  the  pan  will  quickly  vaporise  the  ether  or 
spirit,  so  that  by  applying  a  light  to  the  mouth  of  the  saucepan 
a  large  flame  will  be  produced.  Put  the  flaming  pan  on  a  table 
where  there  is  notliing  near  that  can  be  set  on  fire,  and  then 
quickly  put  over  the  pan  a  wet  towel  or  piece  of  blanket;  the 
flame  will  be  extinguished  just  as  a  candle  is  when  an  extinguisher 
is  dropped  over  it.  Precisely  the  same  result  will  be  produced  if 
a  little  strong  spirit  be  spilt  over  a  hrick  or  stone  floor  and  set  on 
fire  and  a  wet  blanket  cautiously  dropped  over  the  flame. 

Experiments  of  this  sort  must  on  no  account  he  tried  in  an 
ordinary  room  tcith  a  loooden  fl.oor,  as  the  burning  spirit  is  liable 
to  run  down  under  the  boards  through  the  crevices.  Builders  often 
leave  shavings  lying  about  under  the  flooring  when  putting  up 
houses,  and  should  such  shavings  be  set  on  fire  by  the  burning 
spirit  much  damage  may  be  done.  Even  in  cases  where  there  is 
fire  under  the  floor,  however,  it  may  often  be  extinguished  by 
covering  up  the  spots  where  smoke  issues  from  the  crevices  and 
polling  water  on  the  floor  so  as  to  smother  the  fire  and  at  the 
same  time  quench  it  with  water. 

One  of  the  most  eff'ective  appliances  for  extinguishing  small 
fires  is  an  ordmary  siphon  of  soda  water  or  lemonade,  the  valve 
being  opened  so  as  to  squirt  the  efi"ervescing  fluid  on  the  flaming 
object.  Here  it  is  not  only  the  water  which  acts  as  a  quenching 
agent,  but  also  the  gas  used  as  aerating  material ;  this  keeps  the 
ordmary  air  away  from  the  burning  matter,  and  thus  tends  to  put  out 
the  flame  just  as  a  wet  blanket  would  do.  The  fire  extinguishing 
apphances  termed  "extincteurs"  work  on  much  the  same  principle"; 
they  contain  water  and  certain  chemicals  set  in  action  by  striking 
a  knob  on  the  machine ;  these  chemicals  generate  a  quantity  of  gas 
which  forces  out  the  water  in  a  jet  and  also  acts  hke  the  gas  of 
the  soda-water  siphon,  keeping  off  air  from  the  flames.  "  Hand 
grenades  "  for  extinguishing  fires  are  glass  bottles  filled  with  water 
contammg  dissolved  therein  some  saline  matter  which  tends  to 
prevent  substances  burnmg  readily  when  the  solution  is  sprinkled 
over  them ;  so  that  at  the  very  commencement  of  a  fire,  if  one  or 
more  of  these  bottles  are  broken  in  the  flames,  the  water  and  saline 
matter  jointly  tend  to  put  out  the  fire,  or  at  least  to  prevent  it 
spreading. 

Expt.  42.  To  render  Muslin  Incombustible.— This  property 
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of  certain  salixie  substances  to  interfere  with  tlie  free  burning  of 
easily  combustible  bodies  treated  therewith  is  often  utilised  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  substances  more  or  less  fireproof. 
Prepare  some  ordinary  laundress's  starch  paste  by  rubbing  up  solid 
starch  to  a  cream  with  a  little  water  in  a  basin  with  a  spoon,  and 
then  pouring  boiling  water  into  the  basin,  well  stirring  the  while. 
Muslins,  &c.,  starched  with  this  will  flame  readily  if  fired  when 
quite  dry ;  but  if  a  little  alum,  or,  better  still,  the  salt  termed 
tungstate  of  sodium,  be  mixed  Avith  the  starch  paste,  it  will  be 
found  that  muslins  starched  with  the  mixture  will  no  longer  take 
fire  and  blaze  up  when  a  light  is  put  to  them ;  if  held  in  a  candle 
flame  they  will  char  where  the  flame  touches  them,  but  the  burning 
portion  will  not  spread  around.  The  most  effective  way  of  show- 
ing this  is  to  make  two  small  wire-frames,  shaped  like  the  wicker 
dress-stands  used  by  ladies,  so  that  when  draped,  one  with  pre- 
pared muslin  and  one  with  ordinary  starched  material,  they  may 
represent  two  miniature  ball  dresses,  something  like  dressed  dolls. 
On  putting  a  light  to  the  first  nothing  remarkable  happens,  but 
on  doing  the  same  to  the  second  the  muslin  takes  fire  and  flames 
up,  and  in  a  few  seconds  only  the  bare  wire-stand  is  left.  Of 
course  this  experiment  must  not  be  tried  in  a  room  where  there 
are  curtains  or  other  furniture  that  might  be  easily  set  on  fire 
should  burning  fragments  of  musHn  fly  about  in  the  air. 

Vaporisation  of  Liquids  without  Ebullition  or  BoUing. 

In  order  to  convert  a  liquid  into  vapour  it  is  not  necessary  to 
boil  it  from  beneath.  By  holding  a  hot  plate  of  iron  over  water 
in  a  shallow  saucer  the  water  is  quickly  evaporated  and  dried  up 
without  visible  ebullition ;  in  the  same  kind  of  way  many  other 
fluids  will  gradually  form  vapour  and  disappear  by  simple  exposure 
to  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Wlien  the  pavement  dries 
after  a  shower,  or  wet  clothes  after  washing,  the  water  gradually 
assumes  the  condition  of  vapour  which  becomes  intermingled  with 
the  air,  and  is  removed  by  winds  and  currents.  In  colder  regions 
of  the  air  the  vapour  thus  present  in  consequence  of  evaporation 
from  the  sea  and  land  becomes  more  or  less  condensed  just  as  the 
steam  from  a  tea-kettle  ;  mist  or  cloud  thus  first  results,  consisting 
of  minute  drops  or  vesicles  of  liquid  water  floating  about  in  the 
air.  When  these  run  together  or  coalesce  so  as  to  form  larger 
drops  which  are  heavy  enough  to  fall  quickly,  rain  results;  if 
the  drops  fall  through  a  very  cold  stratum  of  air  so  as  to  freeze 
before  they  reach  the  earth,  hail  is  produced ;  whilst  if  the  mist 
is  chilled  to  the  freezing  point  under  certain  conditions  the 
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minute  drops  freeze  together  so  as  to  form  feathery  crystals  or 
snowflakes. 

This  condensation  of  mist  or  liquid  water  in  small  particles  from 
moist  air  on  coohng  is  due  to  the  fact  that  air  (lilce  aU  other  gases) 
is  capable  of  taking  up  in  an  invisible  form  a  certain  quantity,  but 
no  more,  of  water-vapour ;  the  higher  the  temperature  the  more 
water  can  be  thus  dissolved,  as  it  were,  in  the  air.  SujDpose  then 
that  air  containing  as  much  water-vapour  as  it  can  take  up  at  the 
particular  temperature  existing  at  the  moment  be  somewhat  cooled, 
the  surplus  amount  of  vapour  present  over  and  above  the  quantity 
sufficient  to  "  saturate  "  the  air  at  the  lower  temperature,  becomes 
condensed  to  liquid  Avater,  making  its  appearance  either  as  mist 
suspended  in  the  air  or  as  dew  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  con- 
tainhig  the  air ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  formation  of 
dew  in  nature.  On  a  clear  night  the  surface  of  the  earth  cools 
down  spontaneously  by  the  process  called  radiation  (Chapter 
XXII.),  and  consequently  any  moist  air  commg  in  contact  with 
objects  thus  cooled  becomes  also  chilled  and  deposits  its  surplus 
moisture  as  dew  on  the  cold  object.  Accordingly  those  things 
that  radiate  heat  best  become  most  chilled  during  the  night  and 
most  copiously  bathed  with  dew  by  condensation  of  moisture  from 
the  air ;  whilst  objects  prevented  from  cooling  so  much  by  radia- 
tion by  a  cover  of  any  kind  are  correspondingly  less  bedewed.  If 
the  chilling  action  is  sufficiently  great  to  freeze  the  moisture  thus 
deposited,  hoarfrost  results  instead  of  liquid  dew. 

Expt.  43.  To  cause  Artificial  Dew. — If  we  examine  our 
breath  on  a  warm  summer's  day  nothing  is  visible ;  but  in  colder 
weather  it  is  obviously  misty,  for  the  reason  that,  as  the  moist  air 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  becomes  mixed  with  the  cold  external  air 
and  cooled  down,  the  temperature  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
total  air  to  retain  permanently  vaporous  all  the  moisture  present, 
so  that  the  surplus  condenses  as  liquid  water  mist-particles.  If 
we  breathe  on  a  cool  window-pane  the  moisture  condenses  thereon 
as  visible  dew ;  similarly  on  putting  a  cool  chimney  over  a  burning 
lamp  or  gas  jet  a  deposition  of  dew  becomes  visible  for  a  short 
time  until  the  chimney  becomes  hot ;  in  this  case  the  moisture 
comes  in  virtue  of  the  chemical  changes  produced  during  the 
burning  of  the  lamp  or  gas  (Chapter  XIV.). 

FiU  a  flask  or  glass  decanter  with  ice-cold  water  or  with  frag- 
ments of  ice,  and  then  bring  it  into  an  ordinary  sitting-room, 
preferably  one  where  many  people  are  congi^egated ;  immediately 
the  glass  will  be  dimmed  with  dew,  which  after  a  few  minutes  will 
roll  down  as  good  sized  drops. 

Expt.  44.  To  cause  Artifici  1  Hoarfrost.— Eepeat  the  preced 
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ing  experiment,  filling  the  decanter  with  a  freezing  mixture  of 
snow  and  salt,  or  sulphate  of  sodium  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Expt. 
21  and  24),  instead  of  ice-cold  water;  the  moisture  deposited  on 
the  cold  glass  will  be  frozen  to  hoarfrost  as  fast  as  it  forms,  so 
that  after  a  few  minutes  a  jDerceptible  quantity  can  be  scraped  off 
the  glass  with  a  knife. 

Expt.  45.  To  Determine  the  Dew-Point. — The  dew-point  is 
that  temperature  to  which  moist  air  must  be  cooled  in  order  tliat 
it  will  just  begin  to  deposit  dew ;  the  greater  the  degree  of  cooling 
requisite  to  produce  this,  the  further  removed  is  the  air  from  being 
saturated  with  moisture.  Obtain  a  test-tube  about  f  inch  in 
diameter  and  6  inches  long  with  a  cork  fitting  tightly  into  it.  By 
means  of  a  "rat-tail  file"  bore  three  smooth  holes  side  by  side 
through  the  cork.  Through  one  pass  a  piece  of  quill  glass  tubing 
about  7  or  8  inches  long,  so  that  it  may  reach  almost  to  the  bottom 
of  the  test-tube ;  through  the  second  pass  a  shorter  similar  piece 
about  2  inches  long,  and  through  the  third  the  stem  of  a  thermo- 
meter, preferably  one  with  the  scale  engraved  on  the  glass,  and 
with  a  cylindrical  bulb  no  wider  than  the  stem,  which 
is  I  inch  thick  or  so  (fig.  26).  (Thermometers  are 
specially  made  of  this  form  for  chemical  purposes, 
so  that  they  can  be  passed  through  corks,  &c.)  Instead 
of  a  cork  an  india-rubber  stopper  ready  perforated  with 
the  three  holes  can  be  purchased.  The  thermometer 
must  descend  so  as  nearly  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
test-tube.  Attach  a  long  piece  of  thin  mdia-rubber 
tubing  to  the  projecting  short  piece  of  glass  tube,  pour 
ether  uito  the  test-tube  so  as  to  fill  it  about  an  inch  deep, 
Fi<^.  26.  fix  it  in  a  holder  obtainable  at  the  instrument  dealers, 
Dew-point  and  insert  the  cork  with  the  longer  tube  and  thermo- 
Hygro-    meter  bulb  dipping  into  the  ether. 

meter.  -^^^^  stand  a  short  distance  off  and  suck  the  air  out  of 
the  test-tube  by  means  of  the  india-rubber  tube ;  if  the  cork  fits 
sufficiently  tightly  air  Avill  bubble  through  the  ether  passing  in 
through  the  longer  tube  from  the  outside  air.  This  will  make  the 
ether  evaporate  quickly,  the  vapour  being  carried  ofl"  by  the  current 
of  air ;  in  consequence  the  ether  will  be  cooled  down  (as  in  Expt. 
25)  on  account  of  heat  being  rendered  latent  durmg  evaporation 
(Chapter  XXI.),  and  the  thermometer  will  gradually  fall.  By 
and  by  you  will  notice  that  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  becomes 
dim  from  the  formation  of  dew ;  the  temperature  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  when  this  just  begins  to  form  is  the  dew-point.  To 
be  very  accurate,  stop  sucking  the  air,  when  the  dew  Avill  begm  to 
clear  off  again,  the  thermometer  slightly  rising.    The  average  of 
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the  two  readings,  first  when  the  dew  began  to  form  and  second 
when  it  just  clears  ofi",  may  be  taten  as  the  true  dew-point.  For 
instance,  suppose  that  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  18°  centi- 
grade to  begin  Avith,  and  that  the  thermometxir  showed  10°  when 
the  dew  first  became  visible  and  10° -5  when  the  glass  became 
clear  again,  then  the  true  dew-point  would  be  the  average  of  10° 
and  10°-5  =  10°-25  centigrade.  This  shows  that  the  air  of  the 
room  was  not  saturated  with  moisture  at  the  temperature  of  18°, 
but  that  as  much  moisture  was  present  as  would  saturate  it  at  the 
temperature  of  10° '25. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  taste  of  the  ether-vapour  being  sucked  hi  to 
the  mouth,  a  contrivance  called  an  aspirator  may  be  conveniently 
used ;  this  may  be  simply  made  from  a  tin  can  with  a  tap  soldered 
hi  near  the  bottom  (fig.  27),  and  a  tightly-fittmg  cork  in  the  neck 
through  which  passes  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubuig  on  to  which  the 
india-rubber  tube  is  slipped ;  the  cork  is  taken  out  and  the  can 
filled  with  water ;  the  cork  is  then  fixed  in  its  place  and  the  tap 
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turned  on,  when  as  the  water  rims  out  air  will  be  sucked  m  in  its 
place.  This  contrivance  is  often  used  in  laboratories  to  produce  a 
current  of  air  through  tubes,  &c.  Fig.  28  represents  a  glass 
aspirator  consisting  of  a  bottle  with  a  second  neck  near  the  bottom 
into  which  a  tap  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork. 

The  cork  of  the  aspirator  ought  to  fit  air-tight ;  if  this  is  the 
case,  on  tightly  pinching  the  india-rubber  tube  the  water  will  cease 
to  flow.  If  the  cork  is  not  quite  air-tight  it  may  be  made  so  by 
means  of  sealing-wax  melted  over  it,  or  Avitli  a  little  putty  or 
linseed-meal  paste  smeared  over  it  so  as  to  fill  up  leaks  and 
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ci-evipes.  The  same  remark  applies  to  tlie  cork  in  tlie  test^tulje. 
The  instrument  thus  made  is  termed  "  Eegnault's  Hygrometer," 
or  apparatus  for  measuring  tlie  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  In 
order  to  see  the  point  where  dew  first  forms  and  finally  clears  off 
more  readily,  the  bottom  of  the  glass  test-tube  should  be  silvered 
outside,  or  fitted  into  a  closely-fitting  thin  polished  silver  case  like 
a  thimble. 

India-rubber  stoppers,  perforated  with  one,  two,  or  more  holes 

(fig-  29)  may  be  purchased  at  the 
^^'^•s  instrument  dealers;  these  gene- 
^^Mm  ^^^^y  fit  much  better  than  ordinary 
^' Ijl  III  corks,  and  are  more  easily  made 
i:  Mm  air-tight.  Some  httle  practice  is 
"l  I  requisite  in  order  to  pass  a  glass 
JllJIP  tube  through  the  holes  ;  the  tube 
Fig.  29.  India-rubber  Stoppers.     should  not  be  so  wide  as  to  require 

any  great  amount  of  force  to  pass 
it  through  with  a  screwing  motion,  the  tube  being  moistened  with 
water ;  nor  so  narrow  as  to  be  leaky  when  the  apparatus  is  used. 
With  thin  glass  tubes,  the  glass  may  break  in  the  hand,  giving  a 
nasty  cut  if  incautiously  forced  in  a  direction  inchned  to  its  length. 
The  cu^^off  ends  of  the  glass  tube  should  be  smoothed  with  a  file 
so  as  not  to  cut  the  rubber  (vide  Expt.  48). 

Instead  of  india-rubber  perforated  stoppers,  tubed  caps  (fig.  SO) 
may  often  be  conveniently  employed. 


Fig.  30.  India-rubbei-  Tubed  Caps. 


Expt.  46.  To  Freeze  Mercury  by  the  Evaporation  of  a  Volatile 
Liquid. — By  employing  liquids  more  volatile  than  ether  in  a 
similar  fashion  very  high  degrees  of  cold  can  be  obtained.  Mercury 
may  even  be  frozen  by  causing  such  fluids  to  evaporate  quickly 
by  sucking  a  rapid  current  of  air  through  the  liquid  contained  in 
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a  tube  similar  to  that  of  Eegnault's  hygrometer  with  some  mercury 
at  the  bottom.  Fig.  31  represents  a  tube  arranged  for  this 
purpose,  the  liquid  being  sulphur  dioxide  (the 
^  gas  produced  on  burning  brimstone),  which  at 
ordinary  warm  temperatures  is  a  gas,  but  con- 
denses to  a  liquid  on  chilling  below  0°.  The 
lowest  obtainable  temperatures  produced  by 
the  most  powerful  frigorific  agents  are  obtained 
in  somewhat  similar  fashions  (Chapter  XXI.). 

Expt.  47.  To  Solder  Tin  and  other  Metals 
together. — The  tap  mentioned  in  the  last 
experiment  is  fixed  to  the  tin  can  by  boring  a 
hole  in  the  latter,  applying  the  tap  in  position 
thereto,  and  then  cementing  the  two  together 
by  means  of  a  httle  melted  solder  held  by  a 
Fig.  31.  Tute  Ar-  ^Q^y  ^xsually  called  a  "soldering  iron,"  al- 
J^^^Ztnlv  though  it  is  reaUymade  of  a  lump  of  copper 

riveted  to  an  iron  bar  to  support  it,  and  pro- 
vided Avith  a  wooden  handle.  The  construction  of  home-made 
apparatus  of  metal  is  greatly  facilitated  by  knowing  how  to  use 
this  soldering  tool;  the  chief  points  to  notice  are  that  all  the 
surfaces  to  be  soldered  must  be  clean  and  bright;  if  dirty  or 
rusty  they  must  be  filed  or  scraped  bright.  The  "tongue"  of 
the  soldering  tool  (the  copper  "bit")  must  not  be  heated  too 
strongly;  if  this  should  occur  the  solder  adhering  to  it  will 
probably  be  burnt  off  it  and  it  will  not  then  take  up  any  more 
melted  solder ;  the  tip  should  then  be  filed  whilst  hot,  dipped  for 
a  moment  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  got  by  dissolving  a 
fragment  of  zinc  in  a  teaspoonful  of  hydrochloric  acid  (whereby 
hydrogen  gas  is  copiously  evolved,  Expt.  13),  and  then  apphed  to 
a  strip  of  solder ;  a  httle  of  this  melts  and  sticks  to  the  hot  copper, 
wetting  it  with  melted  solder  just  as  a  cold  lump  of  copper  would 
be  wetted  with  water  if  dipped  therein.  It  generally  faciUtates 
the  sticking  of  the  solder  to  the  scraped  surfaces  to  be  stuck 
together  if  they  are  brushed  over  with  this  chloride  of  zinc  solution 
just  before  applying  the  tool ;  powdered  resin  or  salammoniac  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  chloride  of  zinc  solution  "wdth  the  same 
results. 

To  make  a  neat  join  with  a  soldering  tool  requires  some  practice 
and  dexterity,  but  a  little  patience  will  soon  enable  you  to  manage 
the  tool  sufficiently  well  to  make  a  serviceable,  if  not  a  very 
elegant,  connection.  The  tool  is  usually  heated  in  an  ordinary 
fire,  taking  care  not  to  make  it  quite  red  hot ;  a  very  convenient 
wav  of  heating  a  small-sized  tool  is  to  support  it  on  a  tripod  or 
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three-legged  stand  of  iron  (fig.  7)  and  i.lace  a  good  sized  Bunsen 
gas-burner  under  the  copper  part  so  that  the  flame  laps  well 
round  it.  Specially  constructed  gas-burners  for  heating  soldering 
tools  in  workshops,  &c.,  are  to  be  bought  tolerably  cheaply.  As 
a  rule  a  spiriUamp  will  not  give  sufficient  heat,  except  for  very 
small  tools  not  apjilicable  for  good  sized  joints. 

Expt.  48.  To  Bend  and  Cut  Glass  Tubing.— Another  matter 
highly  useful  m  the  construction  of  apparatus  is  the  cutting  to 
length  and  bending  of  glass  tubes.  For  tubes  not  much  bigger 
than  a  stout  quiU  (the  kind  mostly  used)  the  cutting"  is 
effected  simply  by  drawing  across  the  tube  the  edge  of  a  triangular 
file  (which  may  be  slightly  wetted)  so  as  to  make  a  scratch ;  by 
pressing  the  tube  with  both  hands  as  though  you  were  trying  to 
bend  it  at  the  scratched  part,  it  will  generally  break  clean  across 
at  the  scratch  (fig.  32) ;  it  is  always  safe  to  grasp  the  tube  by  means 
of  a  handlcerchief  or  towel  whilst  doing  this  in  case  it  should  not 
break  properly,  so  as  to  avoid  possibly  cutting  the  fingers.  The 


Fig.  32,  Cutting  Glass  Tube.  Fig.  33.  Bending  Glass  Tube. 


edges  of  the  cut  parts  should  be  smoothed  down  shghtly  with  the 
file,  otherwise  they  are  a}3t  to  cut  and  injure  corks  when  passed 
through  perforations  therein. 

In  order  to  bend  the  tubing,  the  best  way  is  to  hold  the  tube 
horizontally  in  a  "  bat's  wing  "  ordinary  flat-flame  luminous  gas- 
burner  (fig.  33)  (preferable  to  a  spirit-lamp  or  Bunsen  gas-lamp, 
either  of  which  may,  however,  be  employed  in  default  of  a  bat's 
wing  burner),  slowly  turning  it  round  so  as  to  heat  it  equally ;  in 
two  or  three  minutes  a  length  of  some  3  inches  is  thus  heated 
sufliciently  to  form  a  neat  regular  bend  on  pressing  the  tube  in 
the  proper  direction.  After  removal  from  the  flame,  when  the 
bend  is  complete  the  glass  should  be  held  in  the  air  a  Avhile  by 
hand  or  a  clampholder  to  cool ;  if  laid  on  a  table  whilst  hot  the 
table  will  be  burnt  and  very  probably  the  glass  will  crack  at  the 
bend  from  the  comparatively  sudden  chilling.  AVTien  quite  cold 
the  film  of  lampblack  or  soot  sticking  to  the  glass  is  wiped  off 
and  the  bend  is  complete.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  attempt  to 
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bend  the  tube  before  it  is  thoroughly  hot  and  soft  enough,  other- 
wise it  is  likely  to  snap,  or  at  least  to  give  an  ugly  and  misshapen 
bend ;  also  not  to  draw  the  ends  asunder,  as  this  will  thin  the 
glass  at  the  bend  and  make  it  more  fragile  there.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tube  is  wanted  to  be  tapered  off  instead  of  bent, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  glass  is  heated  till  soft  and  then  the 
ends  pulled  asunder  by  a  slow  steady  motion,  the  drawn-out  part 
being  cut  by  means  of  a  file  when  cold.  In  the  same  way  thin 
tubes  may  be  drawn  out  from  thicker  ones  if  required. 

The  process  of  making  glass  tubes  in  the  first  instance  is  carried 
out  in  much  the  same  way.  A  glass-blower  collects  a  lump  of 
hot  soft  nearly  molten  glass  at  the  end  of  a  hollow  "  blow-pipe," 
and  blows  into  this  so  as  to  swell  out  the  glass  into  a  sort  of 
enormously  thick  bubble ;  another  workman  sticks  a  second  rod 
on  to  the  end  of  the  bubble  by  means  of  a  little  melted  glass 
adhering  to  the  rod,  and  the  two  then  rapidly  move  asunder  so  as 
to  pull  out  the  bubble  into  a  long  comparatively  thin  tube  ;  the 
glass  cools  quickly  as  it  is  pulled  out,  so  that  when  the  long  tube 
is  complete  the  glass  is  sufficiently  nearly  solid  to  retain  its  shape. 

Like  most  other  operations  in  shaping  molten  glass,  a  consider- 
able degree  of  practice  and  dexterity  is  here  requisite  to  obtain  a 
good  result. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

Direct  Passage  prom  Solid  to  Vaporous  State 
AND  Vice  Versa, 

When  a  vapour  is  suddenly  chilled  to  a  temperature  not  only 
below  the  boiUng-point  of  the  body  in  the  liquid  condition,  but 
also  below  the  freezing-point  of  the  substance,  the  vapour  often 
condenses  directly  into  the  solid  condition  without  ever  becoming 
visibly  liquefied.  Thus  on  a  cold  autumn  or  winter's  night,  the 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  becomes  chilled  by  contact  with  cold 
bodies  and  condenses  as  hoarfrost  (Expt.  44)  or  particles  of  solid 
ice ;  whilst  snow  is  similarly  producible  when  a  current  of  warm 
moist  air  meets  with  another  current  of  intensely  cold  air,  the 
condensed  aqueous  vapour  making  its  appearance  as  a  crystallised 
solid  instead  of  liquid  particles  of  mist  or  rain. 

Many  other  substances  behave  in  similar  fashion ;  thus  in  the 
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case  of  brimstone  or  sulpliur,  wlien  heated  to  boiling,  if  the 
vapour  is  allowed  to  condense  on  a  surface  heated  above  the 
melting-point  of  sulphur  (about  111°  C.)  it  condenses  as  liquid 
brimstone  which  runs  down,  just  as  water  would  do  on  distillation. 
If  the  surface  is  below  this  temperature,  the  sulphur  condenses  as 
small  solid  crystals,  just  like  hoarfrost ;  whilst  if  sulphur  vapour 
is  quickly  chilled,  it  soKdifies  to  "  flowers  of  sulphur,"  partly 
crystallised  like  fine  snow  and  partly  consisting  of  minute  spheri- 
cal particles  or  utricles,  resembling  miniature  hail. 

Subliination. 

Some  few  solids  on  heating  pass  directly  into  the  vaporous  con- 
dition, and,  vice  versa,  their  vapours  condensing  directly  to  soHds 
without  liquefying  previously.  "When  a  solid  is  heated  so  that  its 
vapours  condense  again  in  a  different  part  of  the  apparatus,  the 
process  is  termed  sublimation,  being  to  the  solid  exactly  Avhat 
distillation  is  to  a  liquid. 

Expt.  49.  To  sublime  Salammoniac  and  Camphor. — Place  in 
a  dry  test-tube  a  few  grains  of  salammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonium) 
and  apply  heat ;  the  solid  substance  will  soon  disappear  from  the 
hot  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  but  nearer  the  mouth  a  ring  of  white 
condensed  solid  matter  Avill  become  visible ;  this  solid  is  sublimed 
salammoniac. 

Eepeat  this  experiment,  using  a  few  grains  of  camplior ;  very 
similar  results  "will  be  observed.  When  camphor  is  kept  m  half- 
empty  bottles  it  generally  subhmes  to  some  extent  spontaneously 
in  the  bottles,  so  that  the  upper  part  becomes  covered  over  with 
particles  of  subUmed  camphor  often  well  crystallised.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  one  for  which  no  clear  explanation  is  knoAra, 
that  the  camphor  which  thus  sublimes  usually  deposits  chiefly  on 
the  side  of  the  bottle  which  faces  the  light,  and  comparatively 
little  on  the  other  side.  You  can  easily  verify  this  by  corking  up 
a  little  camphor  in  a  bottle,  and  leaving  it  for  some  weeks  on  a 
shelf,  where  as  much  light  falls  on  the  bottle  as  possible,  the 
camphor  bottles  in  druggists'  shops  often  show  this  pecuHarity, 
which  is  not  due  simply  to  one  side  of  the  bottle  being  cooler  than 
the  other,  as  might  perhaps  be  supposed. 

Expt.  50.  To  sublime  Iodine. — Repeat  the  previous  experiments 
with  a  few  fragments  of  iodine  instead  of  salammoniac  or  camphor ; 
you  wiU  notice  that  the  hot  part  of  the  tube  becomes  fiUed 
with  a  beautiful  deep  violet-tinted  vapour,  which  cools  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  to  little  black  shining  crystals.  Iodine  is 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  substances  that  form  coloured  vapours 
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when  lieated,  as  Avell  as  belonging  to  the  comparatively  small  class 
of  solids  that  sublime  without  previous  fusion;  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  former  circumstance  {iuySys  =  Greek  for  violet-coloured), 

Expt.  51.  To  sublime  Carbonate  of  Ammonimn. — Repeat  the 
previous  experiment  with  some  solid  carbonate  of  ammonium ; 
sublimation  Avill  occur  as  before,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  test- 
tube  will  become  covered  with  minute  crystals.  The  vapour 
given  oflf  in  this  experiment  is  alkaline,  so  that  if  a  red  litmus  test- 
paper  be  moistened  and  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube  it  will  be 
turned  blue  (Expts.  142,  203). 

Carbonate  of  ammonium  constitutes  the  basis  of  ordinary  smelling 
salts ;  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  bergamot,  or  some  analogous  sweet- 
smeUing  essential  oil,  is  added  to  the  coarsely-powdered  salt,  so 
that  the  vapours  given  off  consist  not  only  of  ammonia,  but  also  of 
essential  oil,  thus  modifying  the  odour.  A  little  quickhme  added 
to  the  mixture  makes  the  production  of  ammoniacal  vapours  much 
more  vigorous, 

Expt.  52.  To  separate  different  kinds  of  Solids  by  Sublima- 
tion.— Just  as  water  may  be  separated  from  saluie  matters  by 
distillation  (Expts.  36  and  37),  so  may  volatile  soKds  like  salam- 
moniac,  camphor,  and  iodine  be  separated  from  non-volatile  solid 
matter  by  sublimation. 

Mix  intimately  together  a  little  fine  sand  and  salammoniac, 
place  the  mixture  in  a  test-tube,  and  apply  heat ;  a  sublimate  of 
pure  salammoniac  wiU  be  obtained,  whilst  the  sand  wiU  remam 
unchanged  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

Mix  a  little  common  salt  (dry  and  in  fine  powder)  with  some 
camphor,  and  heat  the  mixture  gently  in  a  watch-glass  covered  over 
with  a  second  one,  the  two  being  placed  mouth  to  mouth,  taking 
care  not  to  crack  them  by  too  strong  a  heat.  By  and  by  the 
camphor  wiU  have  aU  sublimed  into  the  upper  glass  to  which  it 
will  stick,  whilst  the  salt  will  remain  in  the  lower  one.  You  can 
prove  that  the  lower  glass  contains  salt  by  dissolving  the  contents 
in  distilled  water  (after  coohng)  and  adding  a  little  nitrate  of 
sUver  solution  as  a  test  (Expt.  37)  3  if  you  shake  up  the  sublimed 
camphor  with  water,  and  test  this  fluid  in  the  same  way,  you  wiU 
find  that  no  salt  is  present  therein,  or  at  most  only  a  trace  due  to 
the  mechanical  carrying  away  of  minute  particles  of  salt  by  the 
camphor-vapour  whilst  escaping,  just  as  air  might  carry  dust 
with  it. 

Expt.  53,  Preparation  of  Crystals  by  Sublimation. — Many 
substances  when  sublimed  deposit  on  the  side  of  the  subliming 
vessel  as  crystals  ;  but  generally  the  crystals  are  but  small,  and  not 
easily  examined  without  a  magnifying  glass.    Some  few  bodies, 
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Fig.  34.  Glass 
Beaker. 


however,  form  large  feathery  crystals  Avhen  projierly  heated. 
Benzoic  acid  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this,  when  prepared 
by  cautiously  heating  the  natural  product  gum  benzoin,  an  exuda- 
tion from  the  bark  of  a  peculiar  tree  {Styrax  benzoin),  occurring  in 
Sumatra,  Siam,  and  other  Eastern  hot  countries,  something  like 
the  sticky  gum  often  visible  flowing  from  the  bark 
of  plum  and  peach  trees  in  this  country,  but  harder. 

Procure  two  small  glass  shades  or  beakers  (fig.  34) 
of  different  sizes,  so  that  one  will  sHde  withiri  the 
other,  and  cover  over  the  mouth  of  the  smaller  one 
with  two  or  three  folds  of  blotting-paper  tied  on 
like  the  cover  of  a  jampot,  having  previously  placed 
in  it  an  ounce  or  two  of  coarsely-powdered  gum 
benzoin.  Now  slide  the  wider  shade  over  the  other 
o]ie,  and  place  the  lower  one  in  a  small  saucepan 
or  tin-pot  full  of  sand  nearly  up  to  the  level  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  shade.  Cautiously  heat  the  "  sand- 
bath  "  thus  formed  by  means  of  a  lamp  ;  the  benzoic  acid  contained 
in  the  gum  will  be  gradually  volatilised  along  with  small  quantities 
of  tarry  or  oily  matter  ;  the  latter  will  mostly  be  absorbed  by  the 
paper,  but  the  benzoic  acid  vapour  will  pass  through  the  pores  of 
the  paper,  and  condense  in  the  upper  shade  to  beautiful  hght 
feathery  crystalline  plates  of  pecuhar  odour.  When  the  operation 
is  over  these  can  easily  be  removed  and  bottled  for  use ;  the 
sublimed  benzoic  acid  thus  prepared  is  employed  in  j)harmacy  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Expt.  54.  Frosted  Trees. — Fix  in  a  glass  shade  or  cylindrical 
jar  a  twig  or  small  branch  of  any  garden  shrub,  and  then  place 
the  jar  mouth  downwards  over  an  iron  plate  on  which  some 
benzoic  acid  is  thrown,  and  quickly  heat  the  plate,  so  as  to  cause 
the  acid  to  sublime  ;  the  crystals  will  deposit  on  the  leaves  and 
stem  of  the  branch,  giving  a  pretty  frosted  appearance.  It  is 
usually  best  to  heat  the  plate  strongly  first,  then  throw  on  the 
benzoic  acid,  and  immediately  place  the  jar  over  it  to  catch  the 
vapours. 
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3.  Changes  of  State  due  to  Solution  not  accompanied  by 

Chemical  Action. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

SoLUTioiT  OF  Solids  in  Liquid  Solvents  and  Sbpaeation  op 
Solids  from  Solution. 

If  common  salt  or  sugar  be  shaken  up  with  water  it  gradually 
disappears,  becommg  dissolved  m  the  water,  which  becomes  con- 
verted into  brme  or  syrup  (as  the  case  may  be),  acquirmg  tiie 
sahne  taste  of  the  salt  or  the  sweet  taste  of  the  sugar ;  the  fluids 
thus  obtamed  are  solutions  of  sugar  or  salt,  or  more  strictly 
speaking,  "  watery  "  or  "  aqueous  "  solutions,  for  other  fluids  besides 
water  may  be  used  as  "solvents,"  or  menstrua,  i.e.,  means  to  dis- 
solve soHds ;  thus  "  camphorated  spirits  "  is  a  solution  of  camphor 
in  alcohol,  obtained  by  putting  a  Httle  camphor  into  a  bottle,  halt 
filling  with  strong  spirit,  and  allowing  to  stand  with  occasional 
shakhig.  SimUarly  a  bit  of  butter  may  be  dissolved  m  ether, 
chloroform,  or  turpentine,  or  a  few  grains  of  tallow  may  be  dis- 
solved in  benzene  or  benzoliiie ;  or  sulphur,  or  phosphorus  m 
carbon  disulphide  (Expts.  19  and  237). 

As  a  general  rule,  a  given  quantity  of  water  or  other  solvent 
Avill  dissolve  more  of  a  particular  substance  when  hot  than  when 
cold.  If  you  boil  some  water  in  a  flask,  and  gradually  keep 
adding  to  "it  httle  by  httle  alum,  sugar,  or  other  soluble  matter 
(preferably  ui  tolerably  fine  powder),  you  will  at  first  see  that  the 
powder  dissolves  rapidly,  but  by  and  by  it  ceases  to  disappear 
so  quickly,  and  the  hquid  must  be  boiled  awhile  before  the  last 
portion  added  will  dissolve;  finally  a  point  is  reached  when  the 
hquid  cannot  dissolve  any  more,  when  it  is  said  to  form  a 

Expt.  55.  To  obtain  Crystals  from  a  Saturated  Solution  by 
further     Evaporation.  —  Dissolve 
common  salt  in  boiling  water  little 
by  httle  until  the  water  will  not  take 
up  any  more.    Now  pour  the  hot 

liquid  into  an  evaporating  basin,  that   

i.s,  a  round-bottomed  circular  dish  (fig.  .  , 

35),  made  of  porcelain,  so  as  to  stand     ^ig.  35.  Evaporatmg-Dish. 
heat,  obtainable  at  the  instrument  dealers.   Place  it  on  a  tripod 
stand  and  heat  it ;  the  water  now  gradually  evaporates,  and  as, 
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m  consequence,  there  is  not  enough  water  left  to  dissolve  all  the 
salt  present,  some  of  the  salt  separates  in  the  solid  form  as  small 
crystals     If  too  large  a  flame  be  used,  the  licmid  wiU  probably 
_  bump  violently.  To  avoid  this,  the  flame  should  be  small,  and  the 
liquid  kept  contmually  stirred  with  a  piece  of  glass  rod  Table 
salt  IS  manufactured  in  this  way  from  brine  obtained  naturally 
from  springs  m  the  salt  districts,  or  made  by  dissolving  rock  salt  in 
water ;  the  liquor  is  aUowed  to  settle  awhile  to  clarify  it  and  is 
then  evaporated  down  in  pans  by  fire.    The  solution  first  becomes 
saturated  by  the  driving  off  of  the  water,  and  then  salt  deposits  in 
crystals.    If   the  evaporating  brine  is  kept  well  agitated,  the 
crystals  formed  are  smaU,  and  make  table  salt :  but  if  the  evapora- 
tion goes  on  more  slowly  and  gently,  the  crystals  are  larger.  Bay 
salt,  used  for  curing  fish,  &c.,  is  thus  prepared  in  large  crystals 
5  to  J  inch  across.    The  salt  as  it  separates  is  "  fished  "  or  raked 
out  of  the  brine  pan  by  means  of  a  ladle  perforated  Avith  holes 
forming  a  strainer,  or  by  a  sort  of  rake,  so  that  the  solid  particles 
of  salt  are  retained  whilst  the  liquid  brine  rims  away. 

It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  in  this  operation  various  im- 
purities soluble  in  water,  and  contained  in  the  brme  along  with 
the  true  salt,  become  separated  from  the  salt,  the  latter  beino- 
obtained  pure  in  the  solid  form,  whilst  the  former  remain  dis^ 

solved  in  the  remaining  liquid  or 
"mother-liquor." 

Expt.  56.  To  prepare  Salt  from 
Sea-Water.— Obtain  a  quart  or  so 
of  sea-water,  and  boil  it  down  in  an 
evaporating  basin  holdmg  half  a 
pint,  adding  more  sea-water  as  the 
liquid  diminishes  in  bulk  by  evapora- 
tion.   By  and  by  the  liquor  will 
become  so  strong  in  salt  that  soHd 
crystals  of  salt  will  begin  to  form. 
When  some  little  quantity  has  thus 
separated,  let  the  whole  cool,  and 
separate  the  crystals  of  salt  from  the 
mother-hquor  by  placing  the  whole 
in  a  glass  funnel  in  which  a  blotting- 
paper  "filter"  is  placed  (fig.  36). 
This  filter  is  prepared  by  cutting  a 
17-    o-  ■c.Mx  ,  ^       piece  of  blotting-paper  into  a  circle, 

Fig.  30.  Filtration  through  Paper,  ^nd  folding  this  double,  so  as  to  form 

a  semicircle,  then  folding  this  again  so  as  to  form  a  quadrant,  and 
finally  opening  out  the  ouadrant  into  a  hollow  cone,  which  is 
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placed  inside  the  funnel ;  the  niLxture  of  salt  crystals  and  mother- 
liquor  is  poured  into  the  hollow  paper  cone,  Avhen  the  liquor  runs 
slowly  through  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  drops  out  clear  and 
bright  at  the  end  of  the  funnel,  whilst  the  crystals  of  salt  remain 
upon  the  paper.  When  all  the  liquid  has  run  away,  the  crystals 
may  be  scraped  off  the  paper  on  to  a 
plate,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  air.  Fig. 
37  represents  a  method  of  plaiting  or 
folding  the  paper  which  furnishes  a 
filter,  through  which  the  fluid  passes 
much  more  rapidly  than  through  the 
plain  cone. 

Sea-water  contains  many  substances 
dissolved  in  it  besides  common  salt ; 
these  communicate  the  bitter  nauseous 
taste  observable  in  sea-water  in  addi- 
tion to  the  saline  taste  of  the  salt. 
These  impurities  and  other  substances 
for  the  most  part  remain  dissolved  in  Fig.  37.  Pkited  Filter 
the  mother-liquor,  so  that  the  salt 

crystals  separated  as  above  are  free  from  the  bitter  taste,  and  only 
taste  of  pure  salt. 

In  some  coimtries  salt  is  largely  manufactured  from  sea- water 
by  penning  up  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  a  shallow  reservoir ; 
the  heat  of  the  sun  gradually  evaporates  the  water,  so  that  by  and 
by  a  very  strong  brine  is  produced.  If  this  is  now  boiled  down 
by  artificial  heat  with  continuous  stirring,  fine  crystals  of  salt 
separate,  wliich  are  "fished"  out,  shghtly  sprinlded  with  water  to 
wash  away  the  small  quantity  of  adhering  mother-hquor,  and  finally 
dried  for  table  use.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evaporation  is 
continued  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  reservoir,  larger 
crystals  of  hay  salt  are  formed. 

On  a  hot  summer's  day  this  process  may  be  seen  going  on,  on  a 
small  scale,  among  the  rocks  at  low  water  at  the  seaside ;  shallow 
puddles  of  sea-water  left  in  the  morning  as  the  tide  goes  down 
often  become  sufiiciently  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  before 
the  tide  rises  again  to  give  perceptible  films  of  crystallised  salt  at 
their  edges ;  or  they  may  even  dry  up  almost  entirely,  giving  a 
distinct  layer  of  crystals  of  salt  in  the  hollow  where  the  water  origi- 
nally lodged.  In  all  probability  natural  rock  salt  was  produced  in 
byegone  years  in  this  sort  of  way. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  a  lake  into  which  river  water  flows  (the  Jordan), 
but  which  has  no  outlet,  all  the  water  brought  in  by  the  river 
becoming  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.    As  the  river  water 
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past  salt  has  been  accumulatuig  in  the  lake,  which  is  now  a  very 
strong  brniy  liquor  quite  undrinkable,  like  sea-water.  In  the 
sha  low  parts  of  the  lake  the  sun  evaporates  the  water  so  quickly 
that  crystals  of  sa  t  are  continually  forming,  and  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  forming  a  layer  of  solid  salt. 

_  In  iiiany  parts  of  America  a  similar  action  has  gone  on  with  lakes 
into  which  streams  once  flowed  containing  other  forms  of  saline 
matter  besides  common  salt;  and  the  dried-up  beds  of  these  lakes 
are  consequently  valuable  deposits  of  the  saHne  matters  thus  left 
ihe  substances  termed  borax  and  nitrate  of  sodium  (or  Chili  salt- 
petre) are  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  sources  of  this  de- 
scription. 

The  "mother-liquors"  from  which  salt  has  separated  by  crystal- 
lisation, obtained  by  evaporating  down  natural  brine  or  sea-water 
are  sometimes  used  medicinaUy,  as  the  substances  communicating 
the  bitter  taste  are,  generally  speaking,  strongly  purgative.    "  Fried- 
nchshall  Wasser"  (water  from  the  spring  at  FriedrichshaU),  and 

lireutznach  Bittern  "  (bitter  mother-hquors  from  the  Kreutznach 
spring)  are  fluids  of  this  kind.  The  mother-liquors  of  the  Cheshire 
salt-works  contain  substances  rendering  them  valuable  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism,  &c.,  when  used  as  baths ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  many  other  saline  springs.  The  comparatively  scarce 
substances  iodine  and  bromine  are  often  contained  to  a  considerable 
extent  (combined  with  other  substances)  in  such  mother-liquors, 
which  are  consequently  valuable  as  a  source  of  these  chemicals. 

Expt.  57.  To  separate  Common  Salt  from  other  Soluble 
Substances  by  Crystallisation.— Take  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
common  salt  and  dissolve  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  ; 
add  to  the  liquid  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  "perchloride  of 
iron,"  otherwise  termed  ferric  chloride,  and  also  a  few  drops  of 
diluted  hydrocMoric  acid.  You  thus  obtam  a  compound  solution 
containing  chiefly  salt,  but  also  smaU  quantities  of  other  soluble 
matters.  Obtain  some  blue  litmus  test-papers  ;  these  are  made  by 
soaking  the  substance  called  litmus  (a  coloiuing  matter  derived 
from  a  vegetable  substance  termed  the  litmus  lichen)  in  spirit, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  "  tincture  "  thereof,  i.e.,  a  solution  in  alcohol  of 
those  constituents  soluble  in  that  medium ;  a  blue  or  purple  fluid 
results,  in  which  fine  blotting-paper  is  dipped  and  dried.  The 
coloured  paper  cut  into  slips  can  be  used  as  a  test  for  hydrochloric 
acid,^  which,  like  all  other  acids,  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
turning  this  particular  blue  colouring  matter  red,  even  when  onl}- 
present  in  very  small  proportions.  Consequently,  if  you  dip  a 
blue-litmus  test-paper  in  the  compound  solution  prepared  as  above 
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directed,  the  paper  will  be  reddened  by  the  acid  present.  Also 
obtain  a  little  of  the  yellow  salt  termed  "yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  "  (more  accurately  ferrocxjanide  of  potassium),  and  dissolve 
it  in  water :  the  solution  or  test-Kquor  thus  obtained  serves  as  a 
test  for  iron,  for  when  mixed  with  a  hquid  containing  iron  in 
solution  (such  as  the  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  employed  as 
above)  double  decomposition  takes  place,  and  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  blue  substance  termed  prussian 
Uue  ;  so  that  if  a  httle  of  this  test-Kquor  be  added  to  a  portion  of 
your  compound  solution  (of  salt,  hydrocliloric  acid,  and  perchloride 
of  iron)  in  a  wine  glass,  the  hquor  will  become  blue  like  blue  ink, 
depositing  on  standing  a  blue  powder  consistmg  of  precipitated 
Prussian  blue. 

^ow  boil  down  the  compound  solution  to  a  small  bulk  in  an 
evaporating  basin,  so  as  to  obtain  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
salt  in  the  form  of  separated  crystals ;  let  the  whole  cool,  and  then 
filter  these  crystals  as  directed  in  the  last  experiment.  Sprinkle 
a  few  drops  of  water  over  the  crystals,  so  as  to  wash  out  most  of 
the  adhering  mother-liquor,  and  then  dissolve  the  crystals  in  pure 
distiUed  water  by  the  aid  of  heat.  On  testing  the  solution  thus 
obtamed  with  the  Htmus  test-paper,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
paper  is  either  not  reddened  at  all,  or  only  very  shghtly,  in  com- 
parison with  the  effect  produced  by  the  original  compound  solution  • 
and  on  testing  it  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  test^Hquor' 
either  no  blue  colour  at  all  wiU  result  or  only  a  comparatively 
famt  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mother-Hquor  that  has  run 
through  the  filter  will  give  a  stronger  acid  reaction  with  the  Htmus 
paper  than  the  origmal  compoimd  solution,  and  will  react  more 
powerfuUy  with  the  ferrocyanide  test-hquor  producing  prussian 
blue,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  boihng  down  has  concen- 
trated the  fluid.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  salt  crystals  that 
formed  have  been  nearly,  if  not  completely,  separated  from  the 
hydrochloric  acid  and  perchloride  of  iron.  By  boihng  down  the 
solution  of  these  crystals  obtained  as  above,  until  it  deposits  crystals 
for  the  second  time,  and  coUectmg  them  on  a  second  clean  paper- 
filter  as  before,  you  wiU  obtain  a  more  complete  separation,  if  the 
nrst  batch  of  crystals  were  not  quite  pure. 

This  process  of  crystaUisation  and  re-crystalHsation  (or  cHssolving 
the  first  crystals  in  fresh  water  and  crystaUising  afresh)  is  most 
extensively  employed  for  the.  purification  of  chemical  products 
manufactured  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  as  being  at  once  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  way  of  separating  impurities 

Expt.  58.  To  make  Sugar  Candy.- When  a  saturated  solution 
made  boihng  is  aUowed  to  cool  somewhat  the  same  thing  happens 
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as  when  moist  air  is  chilled ;  just  as  the  cooler  air  is  incapable  of 
retaining  intermixed  with  it  aU  the  water-vapour  at  first  present, 
so  that  the  surplus  deposits  as  Hquid  water,  forming  mist  or  dew 
(Chapter  III.) ;  so  a  hot  saturated  solution,  when  allowed  to  cool, 
allows  some  of  the  dissolved  soHd  to  reappear  in  the  soUd  form, 
generally  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  larger  or  smaller  size  according 
to  circumstances ;  these  crystals  have  usually  a  tendency  to  deposit 
on  any  foreign  solid  body  placed  in  the  cooling  fluid,  so  as  to  coat 
it  over  with  little  crystallised  masses. 

Boil  some  water  in  a  small  saucepan,  and  add  sugar  to  it  as  long 
as  any  dissolves,  taking  care  not  to  burn  the  syrup.  Lay  some 
pieces  of  stick  across  the  saucepan  with  bits  of  string  hanging 
down  from  them  so  as  to  dip  into  the  syrup ;  or  put  thin  bits  of 
stick  into  the  pan,  so  as  to  stand  nearly  upright.  InTow  leave  the 
whole  at  rest  for  24  hours ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  strings 
and  immersed  sticks  will  be  coated  over  with  crystals  of  sugar, 
forming  sugar  candy;  by  leaving  these  in  the  syrup  some  days 
longer,  the  crystals  will  gradually  grow  larger. 

Sugar  that  has  been  overheated,  or  brownish  imperfectly  puri- 
fied sugar  (containing  treacle,  &c.),  generally  requires  a  longer  time 
to  deposit  crystals  than  pure  white  loaf-sugar,  as  the  products  of 
the  action  of  heat  on  the  sugar,  and  the  other  impurities,  have  the 
power  of  stopping  more  or  less  the  separation  of  solid  crystals  from 

the  solution.  Crystal- 
lised fruits  are  made  by 
steeping  dried  fruits  in 
syrup,  so  that  sugar  crys- 
tals form  aU  over  them. 

Expt.  59.  To  make 
Crystallised  Baskets. — 
Very  pretty  objects  may 
be  made  by  placing 
wicker-work  baskets  or 
skeleton  figures,  such  as 
a  crown  made  of  wire 
lapped  over  with  cotton 
or  wick,  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum  in  hot 
water  and  allowing  to 
stand  for  some  days;  the 
alum  separates  in  well- 
defined  crystals  aU  over 


Fig.  38.  Alum  Crystals. 


the  surface,  the  crystals  so  formed  growing  larger  the  longer  they 
are  left  immersed,  because  the  water  slowly  evaporates.    Fig.  38 
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represents  a  block  of  alum  crystals  slowly  deposited  from  a  large 
biilk  of  fluid.  Many  other  substances  may  be  used  instead  of 
alum  to  produce  the  same  kind  of  effect;  thus  the  salt  called 
sulphate  of  copper  will  coat  the  objects  with  beautiful  blue  crystals, 
and  feirocyanide  of  potassium  (the  salt  used  in  Expt.  57  as  a  test 
for  iron)  with  pretty  yellow  ones. 

Expt.  60.  To  frost  Glass  Windows. — A  peculiar  frosted 
appearance  is  often  given  to  windows  and  other  glass  objects  by 
brushing  over  the  glass  a  hot  solution  of  some  salt  that  will 
crystaUise  easily,  such  as  Epsom  salts,  or  alum ;  as  the  solution 
cools  the  crystals  form,  giving  a  frosted  appearance  to  the  glass ; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  glass  frosted  in  winter  time  is  covered 
over  with  fine  ice  crystals  (Expts.  18  and  44).  If  a  little  size  be 
added  to  the  liquid,  the  crystals  are  less  easily  rubbed  off  when 
dry ;  whilst  a  little  whiting  (tinted  to  fancy  with  prussian  blue 
or  other  pigment)  makes  the  frosting  more  opaque,  preventing 
people  from  seeing  into  the  room  from  outside. 

Expt.  61.  To  obtain  a  Colourless  Solution  of  a  Yellow  Sub- 
stance and  Yellow-coloured  Crystals  from  a  White  Solution.— 
As  a  general  rule,  if  a  colourless  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  colourless 
solvent,  unless  some  chemical  change  takes  place  (Chapter  X.),  a 
colourless  solution  results ;  and  conversely,  if  a  substance  crystallise 
from  a  colourless  solution,  the  crystals  are  generally  also  colourless ; 
whilst  if  a  coloured  substance  be  dissolved  in  water  or  other 
appropriate  solvent,  the  solution  is  usually  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  sohd  substance  dissolved.  Thus  blue  copper  sulphate,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  forms  a  blue  solution;  yellow  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  produces  a  yellow  fluid;  whilst  colourless  common  salt, 
alum,  and  loaf  sugar  give  rise  to  colourless  solutions  in  each  case 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  these  general  rules ;  thus 
iodide  of  lead  is  a  yellow  solid,*  but  on  boiling  this  with  the  right 
quantity  of  water  it  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  colourless  fluid.  On 
allowing  this  fluid  to  cool  again,  small  shining  bright  yellow  crystals 
of  soHd  iodide  of  lead  fcjrm,  hke  minute  spangles  in  the  liquid,  these 
redissolve  on  heating  to  a  colourless  fluid,  and  reappear  again  on 
cooling,  the  changes  being  capable  of  alternate  repetition  as  often 
as  you  please,  provided  that  a  Httle  water  be  added  from  time  to 
time  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation  during  the  heating. 

*  Iodide  of  lead  is  easily  obtained  by  putting  in  a  flask  some  clear  filtered 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  or  sugar  of  lead,  and  then  adding  some  clear 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium;  a  chemical  change  takes  place,  one  result  of 
which  is  that  iodide  of  lead  is  formed  as  a  solid  substance,  gradually  subsiding 
as  a  yellow  "  precipitate  "  Add  some  distilled  water  and  boil,  adding  more 
water  if  the  whole  of  the  yellow  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  at  first  on  boil- 
ing.   Compare  Expt.  11. 
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Expt.  62.  To  obtain  differently  Coloured  Solutions  by  dissolv- 
ing the  same  body  in  different  Solvents.— Another  remarkable 
kind  of  exception  to  the  above  mentioned  general  rule  is  noticed 
when  differently  tinted  fluids  are  obtained  by  employing  different 
liquids  to  dissolve  the  same  solid,  no  chemical  change  taking  place 
during  the  action,*  Place  in  a  small  bottle  a  few  small  particles 
of  iodine  (Expt.  50),  and  dissolve  a  few  crystals  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  a  little  water  in  another  glass ;  pour  the  colourless 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  into  the  bottle  and  shake  up ;  the 
iodine  will  soon  dissolve,  forming  a  liquid  of  a  yellowish  bro-H-n 
tint  if  sufficiently  strong,  and  of  lighter  shades,  somewhat 
resembling  sherry  of  various  kinds,  when  weaker.  (Similarly, 
strong  spirit  of  wine  dissolves  iodine,  forming  a  "  tincture  "  of  iodine, 
or  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  of  much  the  same  range  of  colour  as 
before.)  Now  add  a  teaspoonful  of  chloroform  to  the  watery  fluid, 
shake  up,  and  then  allow  to  stand  a  few  mmutes ;  the  chloroform 
will  soon  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  being  a  liquid  which 
will  not  readily  dissolve  in  or  mix  with  water  (Chapter  VIII.) ;  but 
before  doing  so  it  dissolves  a  large  portion  of  the  iodine,  and  in 
consequence  acquires  a  beautiful  violet  colour;  so  that  you  can 
obtain  two  differently  coloured  solutions  of  iodine  m  the  same 
bottle — one  a  solution  in  chloroform,  of  violet  hue  ;  the  other  in 
watery  iodide  of  potassium,  of  brownish  yeUow  tint. 

Expt.  63.  Circumstances  modifying  the  Eate  at  which  Crys- 
tals form  from  Solutions.  Supersaturated  Solutions. — Some- 
times when  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  a  crystallisable  substance  is 
cooled  sloAvly  and  without  agitation,  it  does  not  deposit  crystals  aU  at 
once,  but  still  remains  clear  and  perfectly  fluid,  even  though  there  is 
more  substance  dissolved  in  the  liquid  than  could  be  taken  up  by  the 
solvent  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  by  simply  agitating  it  with 
the  crystaUisable  body.  Sugar  is  one  of  numerous  substances 
exhibiting  this  property,  to  which  the  term  Supersaturation  is 
applied.  A  very  strong  hot  syrup,  made  by  dissolving  pure  sugar 
in  boihng  water,  may  often  be  cooled  down  completely  without 
depositing  crystals;  but  on  standing  for  some  time  the  super- 
saturated cooled  Kquid  gradually  forms  crystals  of  sugar  candy, 
more  especially  on  the  surface  of  any  foreign  soHd  body  introduced 
for  the  purpose,  such  as  the  strings  and  sticks  used  in  Expt.  58. 

The  salt  termed  sulphate  of  sodium  (or  Glauber's  salt)  is  a  par- 

*  When  chemical  changes  take  place  during  solution,  as  descrihed  later 
on,  all  sorts  of  alterations  in  colour  may  take  place  under  different  circum- 
stances ;  thus  the  element  called  chromium  (xpwjUo= colour)  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  by  chemical  action  it  can  be  converted  into  bodies  of 
most  diverse  colours,  forming  solutions  of  almost  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow. 
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ticularly  good  example  of  a  substance  apt  to  form  supersaturated 
solutions.  If  this  salt  be  added  in  powder  little  by  little  to  boiling 
water  contained  in  a  clean  glass  flask  until  the  water  will  dissolve 
no  more,  and  the  liquid  be  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually  and 
Avithout  any  shaking  or  agitation,  all  chance  of  dust  falling  in  being 
excluded  by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  the  flask  a  lump  of  clean 
cotton  wool,  it  will  generally  happen  that  no  crystallisation  at  all 
takes  place  during  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  flask  being  perfectly 
fluid  even  when  completely  cool.  If  the  cotton  wool  stopper  be 
noAV  taken  out  of  the  neck  it  wiU  often  happen  that  a  particle  of 
dust  will  fall  in  which  will  cause  the  formation  of  crystals  round 
the  particle,  which  thiTS  acts  as  a  "  nucleus  "  or  centre  round  which 
solid  matter  concretes.  The  crystalHsation  thus  conimenced 
rapidly  spreads  throughout  the  whole  of  the  liquid,  which  thus 
becomes  ahuost  entirely  solidified  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  so, 
so  that  the  flask  can  be  turned  upside  down  without  any  fluid 
escaping.  If  no  dust  fall  in  on  removing  the  stopper,  the 
crystallisation  can  be  started  by  throwing  in  a  fragment  of  wood 
or  stone,  or  introducmg  a  stick  or  a  glass  rod ;  if  a  thermometer 
be  thus  employed,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  mercury  rises  very 
perceptibly  whilst  the  crystallisation  progresses. 

This  experiment  in  fact  is  the  converse  of  producing  cold  by 
freezing  mixtures  of  snow  and  salt,  or  by  dissolving  saltpetre,  &c., 
in  water  (Expts.  21  and  24)j  here  a  liquid  becomes  solidified, 
and  heat  is  developed,  so  that  the  mass  becomes  warmer  than  at 
first  in  consequence  of  the  action ;  with  snow  and  salt,  the  two 
solids  become  a  liquid  brine,  and  heat  is  absorbed,  making  the 
whole  colder  than  at  first.  Just  in  the  same  way,  when  saltpetre 
is  dissolved  in  water,  or  when  sulphate  of  sodium  is  stirred  up  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  produce  a  chilhng  action,  the  solid 
matter  employed  becomes  practically  liquefied,  and  therefore  cold 
results. 

Expt.  64.  Illustration  of  Comparative  Solubility  in  different 
Solvents. — It  is  most  frequently  observed  that  whilst  a 
given  substance  may  be  freely  soluble  in  one  kind  of  solvent,  it 
dissolves  much  less  readily,  or  even  not  at  aU,  in  another  kmd. 
For  example,  common  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  if  added 
to  alcohol,  especially  if  pretty  strong,  very  little  indeed  is  dissolved. 
Many  other  substances  (such  as  sulpliate  of  copper)  behave  in  the 
same  way ;  so  that  if  some  alcohol  be  added  to  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  the  substance  in  water  and  the  whole  well  shaken 
together,  a  quantity  of  crystallised  substance  will  often  be  thrown 
out  of  solution,  because  the  weak  spirit  resulting  from  the  mixture 
of  the  alcohol  and  water  present  is  incapable  of  permanently  dis- 
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solving  aU  the  solid  matter,  and  therefore  the  surplus  senarates  in 
crj.  als.    Mixed.fluids  such  as  these  often  show 
of  supersaturation  to  some  extent ;  crystals  not  appearing  aU  a 
once  on  mixnag  strong  alcohol  with  the  watery  solution  of  the 

Some  solids  are  more  easily  dissolved  by  strong  alcohol  than  by 

^cthoH.  .Tl-  f  f      "^"^^^g  ^«  ^  concentrated 

alcohol  c  solution  of  the  substance  a  "precipitation"  of  crystals  is 
brought  about,  because  the  resulting  weak  spirit  is  unable  to  dis- 
solve the  whole.  Camphor  forms  a  good  iUustration  of  this  •  if 
some  crushed  camphor  be  placed  in  a  bottle  with  a  little  nearly 
absolute  alcohol,  and  the  bottle  corked  and  shaken  from  time  to 
time  a  tincture  of  camphor"  or  "camphorated  spirit  "is  pro- 
diiced  as  the  camphor  dissolves  ;  if  a  few  drops  of  this  be  poured 
into  a  httle  water  and  the  whole  shaken  up,  the  camphor  separates 
again  as  a  crystalline  soHd. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  hard  washing-soap,  fatty  and  oQv 
matters  of  various  kinds  (taUow,  lard,  pahn  oil,  olive  oH,  cocoanut 
oil,  and  such  like)  are  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  soda,  whereby 
a  chemical  change  is  produced,  the  sweet  Hquid  termed  glycerine 
being  formed,  togetherwith  soap  (Expt.  276);  both  of  these  products 
dissolve  in  hot  water.   In  order  to  separate  the  soap  from  the  water 
and  glycerine,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  soap  ^vill  not 
thssolve  easdy  m  brine  ;  so  that  by  adding  some  strong  brine  to  the 
liquor  (or  by  throwing  a  Httle  soHd  salt  in,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  as  the  salt  dissolves  and  forms  brine),  the  soap  is 
rendered  insoluble  (just  as  the  camphor  is  thrown  out  of  solu- 
tion m  alcohol  by  adding  water),  and  separates  as  a  soft  pasty 
mass,  which  floats  up  to  the  top  of  the  brine;  this  is  then 
skimmed  off  whilst  hot,  and  poured  into  large  moulds,  in  which 
it  concretes  on  cooHng  to  blocks  of  sohd  soap,  which  are  then 
cut  up  into  bars  and  tablets.    The  glycerme  is  not  thrown  out  of 
solution  in  this  way,  but  is  retamed  dissolved  in  the  brine,  from 
wluch  it  is  separated  by  boiHng  down  and  allowing  the  salt 
to  crystallise  out,  thus  leaving  impure  glycerme,  which  is  sub- 
seqiiently  purified   by  distiUation  and  other  processes  (Expt. 

Expt.  65.  To  separate  Soap  from  Solution.— Cut  up  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  ordinary  yellow  soap  into  small  fragments,  and  place 
them  in  a  flask  with  a  cupful  of  distilled  water ;  heat  the  whole 
gently  without  boiling,  with  occasional  shaking  ;  by  and  by  the  soap 
will  dissolve  up  to  a  liquid,  which  will  be  more  or  less  clear  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soap.    Now  throw  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
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common  table  salt  in  powder  and  stir  or  shake  ;  the  salt  will 
dissolve  in  the  water,  and  the  soap  will  separate  in  soft  pasty- 
flakes. 

Expt.  66.  To  separate  a  Mixture  of  Sugar  and  Sand  by- 
means  of  a  Solvent. — The  property  possessed  by  certain  liquids  of 
readily  dissolving  substances  which  are  almost  insoluble  in  other 
Hquids  is  often  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  separating  substances 
when  mixed  together,  not  only  in  carrying  out  analytical  opera- 
tions in  the  laboratory,  but  also  in  various  manufactures ;  e.g.,  the 
preparation  of  many  kinds  of  dyeing  materials.  Sometimes  sugar 
is  adulterated  with  sand ;  such  an  admixture  is  easily  recognised  by 
treating  the  mixture  with  hot  water,  when  the  sugar  dissolves, 
leaving  the  sand  unaltered. 

Expt.  67.  To  separate  Salt  and  Clay. — In  the  same  way 
salt  and  dried  clay  or  brick-dust  may  be  separated.  Mix  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  each  in  a  mortar,  and  then  pour  a  cupful  of  warm 
water  on  the  powder.  The  salt  will  dissolve,  whilst  the  brick- 
dust  will  be  -unaltered.  By  filtering  the  fluid  through  a  paper 
filter  supported  by  a  funnel  (Expt.  56),  a  clear  solution  of  salt 
will  be  obtained,  in  which  the  presence  of  salt  may  be  recognised 
by  testing  with  nitrate  of  silver  (Expt.  37),  or  by  evaporating  down 
(Expt.  55). 

Expt.  68.  To  separate  three  Solids  by  two  different  Solvents. 

— Take  some  cam'phor,  a  little  of  the  blue  salt  termed  sulphate 
of  coppei\  and  some  fine  white  sand,  and  rub  the  whole  together 
in  a  mortar  until  a  uniform  bluish  powder  is  obtained.  Put  some 
of  this  into  a  bottle  with  some  strong  alcohol,  and  cork  the 
bottle  and  shake  it  up  a  few  times ;  let  the  undissolved  matter 
subside,  and  pour  it  off  the  clear  spirit ;  if  not  sufficiently  clear  it 
may  be  passed  through  a  paper  filter  (Expt.  56),  and  the  clear 
filtered  hquid  set  aside  in  a  basin ;  by  and  by  the  spirit  will  evaj)- 
orate,  and  the  camphor  will  be  left ;  or  water  may  be  added  to  the 
filtered  spirit,  when  the  camphor  ■will  be  precipitated  in  crystals. 
Repeat  the  treatment  with  alcohol  once  or  t"wice,  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  camphor  is  dissolved.  Next  pour  some  warm  water 
into  the  bottle  and  shake  up ;  aUow  to  subside,  and  pour  off  the 
bluish  watery  fluid,  filtering  it  if  not  quite  clear ;  pour  more 
water  into  the  bottle,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  water  no 
longer  takes  any  blue  colour.  You  -vsdll  now  have  the  sand  just 
as  at  first,  wholly  undissolved  by  either  of  the  two  solvents  suc- 
cessively appUed;  the  camphor  has  been  dissolved  out  by  the  first 
treatment  -with  spirit,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  obtained  in  the 
solid  form  by  evaporating  down  the  blue  watery  solution  until 
the  water  is  driven  off. 
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Solubility  of  Liquids  in  Solids. 

It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation,  that  substances  of  a 
porous  nature  will  absorb  fluids ;  thus  a  sponge,  a  towel,  a  piece  of 
unglazed  earthenware,  or  a  lump  of  charcoal,  will  each  absorb  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  or  other  analogous  fluid  without  allow- 
ing It  to  drain  completely  away  by  gravitation  on  standing  This 
phenomenon,  however,  is  not  exactly  a  case  of  solubility,  inasmuch 
as  the  action  only  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  thei  minute 
cavities  or  pores  with  which  such  substances  are  permeated  being 
m  fact  simply  a  variety  of  the  action  of  minute  tubes  in 'taking 
up  fluids  termed  capillarity,  which  again  is  only  one  result  of 
what  is  known  as  surface  action  (Chapter  XVII.).  Certain 
soHd  substances,  however,  exist,  which  although  so  compact  and 
destitute  of  porosity  that  no  gas  or  liquid  can  be  forced  through 
them  by  simple  pressure  (unlike  such  things  as  a  porous  earthen- 
ware jar,  which  will  allow  water  to  pass  slowly  through  it  by 
weight  alone),  will  nevertheless  graduaUy  aUow  certain  liquids 
applied  to  the  outside  of  a  lump  of  the  soHd  to  pass  inwards,  and 
become  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  mass.  Thus  soHd 
articles  of  gold  and  silver  allow  liquid  mercury  to  creep  into  their 
interior  should  this  fluid  wet  their  outsides  ;  one  residt  of  which 
is  that  the  precious  metal  becomes  considerably  brittle. 

Expt.  69.  To  penetrate  Gold  by  Mercury.— Wet  a  smaU  gold 
cpin  with  mercury  (by  well  rubbing),  and  allow  it  to  stand  some 
time  ;  it  will  become  so  brittle  that  it  may  easily  be  broken  in 
half ;  and  if  the  fractured  surfaces  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  mercury  has  crept  inwards,  and  become  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  mass,  the  action  much  resembling  the 
passage  of  water  into  a  mass  of  blottmg  paper,  excepting  that  with 
the  blotting  paper  the  pores  are  relatively  large,  and  will  admit 
any  fluid  capable  of  wetting  the  paper ;  whereas  the  gold,  if  porous 
at  all  to  mercury  in  the  same  sense  that  unglazed  pottery  is  to 
water,  is  only  porous  to  that  fluid,  and  will  not  allow  other  fluids 
to  pass  into  the  interior  of  a  solid  lump,  even  though  these  fluids 
are  freely  capable  of  adhering  to,  or  wetting  the  exterior  surfaces 
of  the  lump  of  gold. 

Silver  is  similarly  penetrated  by  mercury,  though  not  quite  so 
readily  as  gold. 

Caution. — In  certain  experiments,  where  fluid  mercury  is  used 
{e.g.,  collecting  gases,  as  in  Expt.  280),  it  is  weU  to  take  ofi"  one's 
watch  and  chain,  rings,  &c. ;  otherwise  these  may  be  seriously 
damaged  by  the  action  of  little  drops  and  splashes  of  mercury 
accidentally  coming  in  contact  with  them. 
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Compact  india-rubber,  although  not  porous  to  gases  or  liquids 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  cajDable  of  absorbing  or  dissolving  small 
quantities  of  certain  fluids  {e.g.,  benzene),  without  in  any  way 
losing  its  solidity,  the  fluids  penetrating  the  entire  mass  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  mercury  does  the  gold  in  the  above  experi- 
ment. When  somewhat  larger  proportions  of  the  same  fluids  are 
employed,  the  rubber  becomes  more  or  less  softened  and  disinte- 
grated, and  "with  pretty  large  quantities  entirely  dissolved;  the 
solutions  thus  prepared  are  employed  for  rendering  textile  fabrics 
waterproof,  by  impregnating  them  with  the  liquid,  and  allowing 
the  solvent  to  evaporate,  thus  leaving  the  fabrics  coated  over  with 
a  film  of  rubber.  Such  goods  are  often  said  to  be  Macintoslied, 
from  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  process. 

Gold  treated  with  large  quantities  of  mercury  is  acted  on  in 
just  the  same  way,  a  semisolid  or  liquid  amalgam  (or  solution  of 
gold  in  mercury)  being  formed ;  such  a  solution  is  sometimes  used 
for  gilding  steel  and  other  metals,  the  amalgam  being  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  gilded,  and  the  mercury  then 
volatilised  by  heat,  leaving  a  fihn  of  solid  gold  on  the  surface  of 
the  other  metal,  which  is  then  brightened  or  "burnished"  by 
rubbing  with  a  hard  substance.  This  method  of  superficially 
coating  with  gold  is  termed  water-gilding  (not  because  water 
is  employed,  but  because  the  gold  is  virtually  rendered  fluid  by 
the  mercury),  and  is  quite  a  different  process  from  electro- 
gilding,  which  has  of  late  years  largely  superseded  the  mercurial 
process,  partly  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  partly  because  the  water- 
gilding  process  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  and  unhealthy  trade, 
owing  to  the  poisonous  action  of  mercury  vapours  on  the  work- 
men when  inhaled. 

Expt.  70.  To  absorb  Water  by  a  Solid.— Place  a  piece 
of  hard  glue  (impure  gelatine)  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  for  some  time ;  the  water  will  gradually  pass  into 
the  soKd  glue,  causing  it  to  swell  considerably  and  increase  in 
weight;  in  time,  especially  with  hot  water,  the  glue  will  be 
entirely  disintegrated  and  apparently  dissolved;  on  allowing  the 
hot  hquid  to  cool  and  stand,  the  water  will  gradually  evaporate, 
and  the  mass  will  first  thicken  and  set  to  a  jeUy  (gelatinise), 
and  then  the  jelly  will  slowly  indurate  or  dry  up. 

Lumps  of  gum  and  many  other  substances  possess  the  same 
property ;  animal  membranes,  such  as  bladders,  intestines,  sausage 
skins,  and  the  like,  are  constituted  of  substances  closely  akin  to 
gelatine,  and  behave  in  much  the  same  way.  Substances  of  glue- 
like characters  are  often  spoken  of  as  coUoids,  and  exhibit  cer- 
tain remarkable  differences  from  crystallisable  sohds  {vide  Expt.  93). 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Solution  op  Gases  in  Liquid  Solvents  and  Separation  op 
Gases  prom  Solution,  no  Chemical  Action  taking 
place. 

In  some  of  the  previous  experiments  we  have  seen  that  besides 
ordinary  air  (which  is  obviously  different  in  many  respects  from 
coal-gas)  a  number  of  substances  can  be  obtained  by  chemical  action 
resembling  air  and  coal-gas  in  the  one  respect  of  physical  texture, 
but  otherwise  considerably  different  not  only  from  these  two 
substances,  but  also  from  each  other.  Thus  hydrogen  (Expt.  10), 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (Expt.  13),  obtainable  as  above  described, 
are  specimens  of  a  much  larger  number  of  similarly-textured 
substances  obtamed  by  means  of  various  chemical  changes,  all  of 
which  are  generically  grouped  together  as  Gases. 

Strictly  speaking,  aU  gases  are  really  the  steams  or  vapours  given 
off  from  so  many  highly  volatile  liquids,  just  as  actual  steam  or 
water  vapour  (Chapter  III.)  is  given  off  on  boiling  water,  and 
differing  from  ether  vapour  as  regards  volatility  in  much  the  same 
way  as  ether  vapour  differs  from  water  vapour,  or  water  vapour 
from  mercury  vapour ;  just  as  by  chilling  any  one  of  these  vapours 
the  substance  resumes  the  liquid  condition,  so  may  any  one  of  the 
gases  known  to  chemists  be  condensed  to  liquids  by  suflS.ciently 
lowering  the  temperature ;  but  in  some  cases  the  amount  of  chilling 
required  is  so  great  that  it  was  only  within  a  few  years  that 
scientific  appHances  became  sufficiently  perfected  to  enable  this  to 
be  done ;  previously  to  that,  although  it  was  inferred  by  analogy 
that  all  gases  could  be  condensed  to  fluids  under  proper  conditions, 
still  some  half  dozen  (of  which  hydrogen  was  one)  had  resisted  all 
attempts  to  liquefy  them,  and  were  accordingly  known  as  the 
"  incondensible  gases."  At  present  no  such  distinction  is  recog- 
nised; and  a  "gas"  simply  means  a  vapour  requiring  a  lower 
temperature  to  condense  it  to  a  liquid  than  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric temperature  in  temperate  climates.  Sulphur  dioxide, 
indeed,  liquefies  at  but  little  lower  than  the  freezing  point  of  water ; 
and  both  this  gas  and  another  comparatively  easily  liquefiable  one, 
ammonia,  are  employed  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts  in  the 
liquid  state.* 

*  Principally  for  freezing  machines,  in  which  they  are  employed  in  some- 
what the  same  sort  of  way  as  in  Expt.  46. 
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"WTieii  a  gas  and  a  liquid  are  brought  together,  the  liquid 
generally  dissolves  more  or  less  of  the  gas,  forming  a  solution 
thereof ;  several  such  solutions  have  already  been  used  in  the  ex- 
periments above  described,  for  ex- 
ample, solution  of  liydrocliloHc  acid 
gas  (Expt.  10)  and  solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  (Expt.  12). 
Ordinary  aerated  water  (soda-water) 
is  a  solution  of  carion  dioxide  or 
carhonic  add  gas  in  water.  When 
the  cork  of  the  bottle  is  taken  out, 
the  liquid  effervesces  violently; 
this  is  because  the  solution  has  been 
made  under  the  influence  of  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  pressure,  wliich 
enables  the  water  to  dissolve  much 
more  of  the  gas  than  it  otherwise 
could  do.    The  bottle  is  filled  with 

the  fluid  solution  and  corked  by    ^.  „  , 

a  pecuhar  kind  of  machine  whUst  Soda-Water  Syphon, 

this  pressure  is  maintained,  so  that  the  liquid  in  the  corked 
bottle  is  still  under  pressure ;  for  which  reason,  soda-water  bottles 
sometimes  burst,  especially  when  kept  in  a  warm  place,  which 
tends  to  increase  the  internal  pressure.  When  the  cork 
is  extracted  the  pressure  is  relieved,  and  as  there  is 
more  gas  present  than  the  water  can  permanently  dis- 
solve at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  the  surplus 
escapes  as  gas  with  effervescence,  just  as  a  solution  of  a 
soHd  when  saturated  hot  deposits  some  of  the  soKd  in 
crystals  on  cooling  (Chapter  V.),  and  just  as  aii-  satu- 
rated with  moisture  deposits  some  of  that  moisture  as 
dew  on  cooling  (Expt.  43).  Precisely  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  aerated  water  kept  in  siphons ;  instead  of  a 
cork,  these  are  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  arranged  like  a 
feeding-bottle,  with  a  valve  at  the  top  worked  by  a 
handle  or  trigger  (fig  39).  On  pressing  the  trigger  the 
valve  is  opened,  and  the  pressure  inside  forces  out  the 
liquid,  which  passes  up  the  tube  and  through  the  valve 
and  so  out  of  the  nozzle.  Fig.  40. 

Expt.  71.  To  show  that  Soda-Water  Gas  extin-  Glass  Cyl'in- 
guishes  a  Candle.— Get  a  large  tumbler  or  a  wide- 
mouthed  quart  bottle,  or  better  still,  a  glass  cylinder,  such  as  that 
represented  in  fig.  40,  capable  of  bemg  covered  by  a  glass  plate,  and 
holding  about  a  quart.    Uncork  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  and  whilst 
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it  is  effervescing  pour  the  liquid  into  the  cylinder  so  as  to  fill  it 
one-third  or  one-quarter  full;  or  similarly,  partly  fill  it  from  a 
siphon.  The  carbon  dioxide  gas  escaping  from  the  solution  will 
displace  the  air  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  by 
lowering  into  it  a  lighted  taper  tied  to  a  wire  or  string  as  in  fig. 
41,  the  light  will  be  extinguished,  because  carbonic  acid  gas  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  keeping  up  the  chemical  actions 
y    effected  by  the  air  during  the  process  of  burning. 

Bottled  beer,  zoedone,  champagne,  sparkling  Moselle, 
aerated  lemonade,  and  similar  effervescing  drinks,  evolve 
gas  on  being  poured  out,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  as 
soda-water;  they  all  consist  of  fluids  (mostly  water  con- 
taining more  or  less  alcohol,  sugar,  and  flavouring  matters, 
&c.,  dissolved  therein),  in  which  more  carbon  dioxide  is 
also  dissolved  under  pressure  in  the  bottle  than  the  liquid 
jj,      can  retain  dissolved  when  the  pressure  is  relieved  by  un- 
n      corking.    In  the  case  of  many  such  Kquids  the  aeration  is 
B      artificially  conducted  in  a  machine  similar  to  that  used  for 
soda-water ;  and  much  inferior  or  spurious  sparlding  w^ine 
41-  is  thus  manufactured.    Genuine  champagne,  like  bottled 
beer,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  impregnated  with  gas  in 
virtue  of  chemical  changes  (fermentation,  Expt.  189)  going  on 
inside  the  bottle  after  the  liquid  has  been  introduced  and  the 
bottle  securely  corked  up,  no  aerating  machine  at  all  being  used; 
but  the  end  result  is  the  same  so  far  as  producing  an  effervescent 
fluid  is  concerned. 
Expt.  72.   To  make  Aerated  Water  for  Home  Use. — An 

instrument  called  a 

(tril        ..^^       \  /M    '=^^-^       "  g^sogene "  is  often 


the  two  bulbs,  A  and  B,  in  such  a  way  that  liquid  wnll  stand 
in  the  upper  bulb  without  running  down  into  the  lower  one. 


cemented  into  the 
narrow  part  joining 


lig.  42.  Gasogene. 
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A  tliinner  piece  of  glass  tubing,  F,  passes  through  this  short 
■\vide  tube  so  as  to  reach  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
bulb;  this  glass  tube  is  sui-mounted  with  a  trigger  valve  and 
jet  exactly  like  that  of  a  soda-water  siphon,  and  is  made  to 
screw  au--tight  into  the  top  of  the  upper  bulb.  To  charge  the 
machine  this  screw  is  undone,  and  the  thin  glass  tube  with  valve 
attached,  F,  hf ted  out.  A  long  funnel,  C,  provided  for  the  purpose 
is  inserted  with  the  narrow  end  inside  the  porcelain  wide  tube,  so 
that  by  pouring  drinking  water  through  the  funnel  this  lower 
bulb  is  filled  with  water.  The  funnel  is  now  removed,  and  a 
shorter  one,  E,  substituted,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  porcelain 
tube  loosely  covered  with  a  conical  piece  of  metal  introduced 
through  the  shallow  frmnel  E,  by  a  wire  D.  Some  crystals  of 
tartaric  acid  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  "  bicarbonate  of  soda  " 
are  now  poured  in  through  the  shallow  funnel,  the  qxiantity 
depending  on  the  si^e  of  the  gasogene ;  the  cone  prevents  these 
substances  from  passing  down  through  the  porcelain  tube  into  the 
water,  so  they  remain  in  the  upper  bulb,  B  (which  must  be 
empty  of  fluid).  The  cone,  D,  is  now  removed,  and  the  thin 
glass  tube  and  valve,  F,  introduced  in  position,  and  screwed  up 
tight.  The  gasogene  is  then  turned  on  its  side,  so  that  some  water 
flows  from  A  (which  was  at  first  the  lower  bulb)  into  the  other, 
B,  through  the  porcelain  tube.  As  soon  as  the  water  comes  in 
contact  with  the  soHd  tartaric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  it 
begins  to  dissolve  these  substances,  with  the  result  of  setting  up 
a  chemical  action  that  does  not  ensue  as  long  as  no  water  is 
present;  the  gasogene  being  now  placed  erect,  the  efi'ect  of  this 
chemical  change  is  to  cause  carbon  dioxide  gas  to  be  evolved,  which 
gradually  passes  up  the  porcelain  tube,  and  is  ultimately  dissolved 
by  the  water.  A  considerable  degree  of  pressure  is  thus  generated, 
the  effect  of  which  is  that  when  the  trigger  valve  is  opened  the 
water  in  the  lower  bulb  is  forced  up  the  narrow  pipe,  and  escapes 
at  the  jet  just  as  the  aerated  water  from  a  siphon,  effervescing  in 
precisely  the  same  way.* 

By  placing  a  teaspoonful  of  fruit  syrup,  lemon  juice  in  which 
sugar  has  been  dissolved,  syrup  of  ginger,  or  such  like  flavouring 
matter,  in  the  tumbler  in  which  the  aerated  water  is  received,  - 
delicious  summer  drinks  are  obtainable,  especially  if  a  little 
crushed  clean  ice  is  also  added  to  cool  the  beverage. 

*  The  portable  fire-extinguishing  machine  known  as  an  "Extincteur" 
acts  on  precisely  the  same  principle;  by  striking  a  knob  on  the  outside  cer- 
tain chemicals  become  mixed  together  with  water  inside  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  generate  gas,  and  set  up  sufficient  pressure  to  force  out  the  effei'vescing 
water  in  a  stream  through  a  flexible  delivery  tube  attached  on  turning  on 
the  tap  connected  therewith. 
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Expt.  73.  To  make  Sherbet  (Lemon  Kali).— In  the  gasogene 
above  described,  the  substances  employed  to  generate  the  gas  are 
kept  separate  from  the  aerated  water  produced,  the  former  being 
in  the  upper  bulb,  and  the  latter  in  the  lower  one ;  but  when  the 
presence  of  these  substances  in  the  water  drunk  is  not  objection- 
able, a  much  more  simple  method  suffices  to  prepare  an  effervescing 
beverage.  Thus  a  mixture  of  powdered  tartaric  or  citric  acid, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  sugar  may  be  made  and  kept  in  a  dry 
bottle  without  change ;  but  on  adding  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tumbler 
of  cold  water  and  stirring  up,  a  vigorous  effervescence  ensues,  and 
a  sort  of  aerated  lemonade  results.  Such  mixtures,  flavoured  with 
a  little  essence  of  lemon  or  ginger,  &c.,  are  largely  used  for 
summer  beverages,  under  the  names  of  sherbet,  lemon-kali,  &c., 
but  are  apt  to  exert  a  medicinal  action,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  substance  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda  {tartrate  or  citrate  of  soda).  Seidlitz  poioders,  and  various 
patent  medicines  that  effervesce  when  thrown  into  water,  are 
essentially  mixtures  of  this  kind,  together  with  some  powdered 
saline  matter,  such  as  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  added 
to  produce  purgative  or  other  medicinal  action. 

Many  natural  spring  waters  are  effervescent,  on  account  of 
chemical  changes  going  on  underground,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
water  becomes  charged  with  carbonic  acid  under  some  degree  of 
pressure  (owing  to  the  depth),  just  as  in  a  gasogene.  When 
much  mineral  matter  is  present  in  the  water,  a  medicinal  effer- 
vescent water  results ;  many  such  springs  exist  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  to  which  invalids  and  people  out  of  health  resort  in 
large  numbers  for  treatment.  When  only  a  little  mineral  matter 
is  present,  the  water  is  often  bottled  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
beverage ;  Apollinaris  loater  and  many  similar  natural  slightly 
effervescent  table  waters,  are  fluids  of  this  kind. 

Water  impregnated  strongly  vsdth  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of 
dissolving  certain  substances  insoluble  in  plain  water ;  much  of 
the  lime  giving  "hardness"  to  natural  water  is  dissolved  in  this 
way.  When  iron  is  taken  into  solution  in  such  water,  a  "cha- 
lybeate "  spring  is  formed ;  when  very  much  lime  is  present,  this 
water  often  forms  a  calcareous  deposit  on  all  objects  with  which 
it  comes  into  contact,  owing  to  some  of  the  lime  being  thrown  out 
of  solution  (in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  lime),  when  the  water  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  Wliat  are  known  as  "petrifying  springs" 
mostly  act  in  this  way ;  a  bird's  nest,  a  twig,  ferns  and  flowers, 
baskets,  and  similar  objects,  when  exposed  to  such  water,  become 
gradually  covered  over  with  a  stony  coating,  and  are  apparently 
converted  into  stone  or  "petrified."    A  well-known  well  of  this 
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description  is  at  Knaresborough  near  Harrogate,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
other  similar  ones  in  Derbysliire,  and  many  places  in  Continental 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Carbonic  acid  is  by  no  means  the  only  gas  contained  in  natural 
waters;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (Expts.  13  and  14)  is  sometimes 
present,  as  in  some  of  the  Harrogate  and  many  Continental 
springs,  giviag  to  the  water  a  strong  smell  of  rotten  eggs.  Waters 
of  this  description  are  extensively  employed  in  the  cure  of  certain 
complaints,  partly  by  drinking  the  water,  partly  by  bathing 
therein.  In  some  places,  mostly  in  volcanic  districts,  springs 
exist  containing  sulphurous  acid  (Expts.  117,  161,  and  238) ; 
whilst  combustible  gases,  somewhat  akin  to  ordinary  coal  gas,  are 
given  ofi"  from  deep  wells  in  the  American  petroleum  districts  and 
elsewhere,  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
largely  used  as  fuel  for  raising  steam,  smelting  metals,  and  such 
like  manufacturing  purposes. 

Circumstances  modifying  the  Solubility  of  Gases  in  Liquids. 

It  does  not  at  all  f  oUow  that  because  a  particular  Kquid,  such 
as  water,  will  dissolve  one  gas  freely,  that  therefore  it  will  act 
similarly  with  a  different  gas ;  just  as  water  will  dissolve  salt  or 
sugar  in  considerable  quantity,  but  will  fail  entirely  to  dissolve 
chalk  or  sand,  so  is  each  particular  gas  possessed  of  a  different 
power  of  dissolving  in  water ;  whilst  just  as  a  particular  substance, 
such  as  camphor,  will  hardly  dissolve  in  water  at  aU,  but  is  freely 
soluble  in  a  different  solvent,  alcohol  (Expt.  64),  so  a  gas  will 
often  dissolve  readily  in  one  kind  of  liquid,  but  nothing  like  so 
freely  in  another.  For  example,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolves 
pretty  readily  in  cold  water,  communicating  to  it  its  pecuhar 
nauseous  smeU  and  flavour ;  but  liquid  j)etroleum  and  heavy  coal 
oils  will  hardly  dissolve  the  gas  at  all.  The  solubility  of  gases  in 
liquids,  however,  is  largely  affected  by  circumstances  that  do  not 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  solubihty  of  soHds  on  liquids ;  thus 
it  has  been  already  stated  that  when  the  pressure  is  increased  the 
quantity  of  gas  (carbon  dioxide)  that  a  given  quantity  of  water 
can  dissolve  is  increased  too,  and  vice  versa.  Tliis  is  a  general  law, 
it  being  uniformly  found  that  if  a  given  quantity  of  gas  can  be 
dissolved  in  a  certain  quantity  of  any  solvent  at  a  particular 
pressure,  twice  that  quantity  of  gas  can  be  dissolved  when  the 
pressure  is  doubled,  three  times  when  trebled,  four  times  when 
quadrupled,  and  so  on ;  whilst  if  the  pressure  is  halved  or  reduced 
to  one-third  or  one-quarter,  &c.,  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  in 
each  case  is  similarly  reduced  to  one-half,  one-third,  one-quarter, 
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&c.  _  Variations  in  pressure  do  not  alicct  the  solubility  of  solids  in 
liquids  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  solids,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  more  substance  can  a  given  quantity  of  solvent 
dissolve,  although  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  (Chapter 
v.);  but  with  gases  the  opposite  is  uniformly  the  case;  the 
warmer  the  solvent,  the  less  gas  can  it  dissolve. 

Expt.  74.  To  make  a  Cold  Liquid  apparently  BoH  without 
becoming  perceptibly  Heated.— Pour  into  a  smaU  flask  enough 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  {liquor  ammonioe  fort.,  sp.  gr.  -880)  1;o 
fill  it  one-third  full,  and  then  gently  warm  it  over  a  lamp ;  if  the 
solution  be  strong  enough,  you  will  immediately  see  a  torrent  of 
bubbles  arise  in  this  flask  precisely  as  though  it  were  boihng, 
although  the  heating  has  hardly  been  continued  long  enough  to 
make  the  flask  feel  warmer  to  the  hand  than  at  first.  The 
bubbhng  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  liquid  has  really  become  a 
little  warmer,  and  in  consequence  cannot  dissolve  as  much  gas  as 
when  cold,  so  that  the  surplus  escapes  with  effervescence,  much 
as  the  bubbling  is  caused  in  soda-water  released  from  a  siphon, 
except  that  in  the  latter  case  the  inabihty  of  the  water  to  retain 
all  the  gas  dissolved  is  due  to  diminution  of  pressure,  and  in  the 
former  to  sHght  increase  of  temperatiire.  When  water  is  saturated 
with  ammonia  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  dissolves  several 
hundred  times  its  biill?:  of  the  gas,  and  increases  somewhat  in 
volume  itself  in  so  doing. 

Expt.  75.  To  collect  a  Jar  of  Ammonia  Gas.— The  bubbles 
escaping  in  the  last  experiment  consist  of  the  gas  ammonia,  which 
possesses  a  very  strong  odour,  and  produces  a  choking  sensation  when 
inlialed  in  too  large  a  proportion  along  with,  air ;  it  is  not,  however, 
directly  poisonous,  except  through  the  irritation  it  thus  causes,  and 
when  largely  diluted  with  air  is  refreshing  and  gently  stimulating, 
being  the  essential  constituent ui  the  vapours  given  off' by  "spirits 
of  hartshorn"  (somewhat  diluted  solution  of  ammonia)  and 
ordinary  "smelling  salts,"  Expt.  51;  sal  volatile,  a  medicinal 
stimulant,  also  smells  of  ammonia,  being  in  point  of  fact  essentially 
a  solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol.  Ammonia  gas  is  lighter  than 
air ;  consequently,  in  order  to  collect  some  of  the  gas  for  experi- 
ments, it  suffices  to  fix  in  the  flask  used  in  the  previous  experiment 
a  cork  with  a  round  hole  perforated  therein,  through  which  passes 
tightly  a  piece  of  quill  glass  tubing  a  foot  or  so  in  length ;  or  to 
close  the  flask  with  a  tubulated  india-rubber  cap  through  Avhich 
the  glass  pipe  passes  (fig.  43).  By  holding  a  narrow  jar  (or  piece 
of  wide  glass-tubing  with  the  end  sealed  up  by  the  bloAqjipe  or 
tightly  corked),  mouth  downwards,  over  the  tube,  any  gas  escapmg 
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therefrom  will  be  collected  in  the  jar,  displacing  the  heavier  air ; 
the  flask  may  be  conveniently  supported  by  a  clamp,  such  as  is 
shown  in  fig.  44,  fixed  on 
to  a  retort  stand  (fig.  6), 
whilst  the  jar  should  be 
held  by  the  hand  or 
another  clamp,  so  that  the 
tube  passes  up  inside  it 
as  far  as  possible.  After 
the  liquid  has  been 
warmed  in  the  flask  for 
a  minute  or  so,  the  strong 
current  of  ammonia  gas 
passing  upwards  through 
the  tube  will  have  pretty 
thoroughly  displaced  all 
the  air  in  the  jar,  which 
may  then  be  corked  up 
with  a  Avell-greased  cork 
or  stopper,  and  set  on  one 
side  for  use  when  several 
jars  have  been  similarly 
collected.  Fig.  4-3.  Flask  and 

Expt.  76.     To    show      Delivery  Tube 
the   Solubility  of  Am-  Ammoma. 

monia  Gas  in  Water  or  Alcohol. — Prepare  a  jar  or  narrow  closed 
tube  full  of  ammonia  gas  as  just  directed,  and,  without  closing  it 
■with  a  cork,  carefully  lift  it  off  the  delivery  tube  from  which  the 
gas  escapes,  and  quickly  set  it  mouth  downwards  in  a  tumbler  of 
water ;  the  water  will  soon  begin  to  dissolve  the  ammonia  gas,  the 
effect  of  which  is  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  force  the  water 
up  in  the  tube  until  it  nearly  fills  it.  If  little  or  no  residual  air  is 
mixed  with  the  ammonia  gas  m  the  tube,  the  water  will  rise  almost 
to  the  very  top,  leaving  only  a  small  bubble  undissolved;  but  if  much 
air  is  mixed  with  the  ammonia,  the  water  will  rise  to  a  proportion- 
ately less  extent.  This  experiment  illustrates  the  different  degree 
of  facility  with  which  water  dissolves  ammonia  gas  and  ordinary 
air,  the  former  being  readily  dissolved,  whilst  the  latter  is 
scarcely  affected.  Instead  of  water,  alcohol  (methylated  spirit) 
may  ])e  used  with  much  the  same  results. 

Expt.  77.  To  make  a  Miniature  Fountain. — The  easy  solu- 
bility of  ammonia  in  water  and  the  tendency  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  to  force  water  into  a  partial  vacuum  caused  by  this  solution 
or  absorption,  causing  a  fountain  to  play,  may  be  thus  shown. 

F 


Fig.  44.  Clamp. 
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Get  a  Stout  flask  or  bottle  of  white  glass ;  provide  a  M^ell-fitting  cork 
to  the  mouth,  perforated  with  a  rouud  hole  through  which  passes 
air-tight,  a  piece  of  glass  tube  10  or  12  inches  long,  and  drawil 
out  at  the  end  niside  the  bottle,  so  as  to  make  a  moderately 
hne  jet.  The  flask  should  be  quite  dry  inside,  and  then 
hlled  with  ammonia  gas,  as  in  Expt.  75.  Wlien  it  is  judged 
that  practically  aU  air  has  been  displaced,  the  flask  is  lifted  ofi'the 
dehvery  pipe  and  the  cork  inserted  in  its  mouth;  the  cork  and 
tube  should  fit  perfectly  air-tight,  which  is  best  ensured  by  using 
a  perforated  india-rubber  bung,  or  by  means  of  sealing-wax  or 
thoroughly  greasing  with  taUow,  &c.  Place  the  flask  so  that 
it  shall  be  supported  by  the  ring  of  a  retort  stand  (fig.  6),  with 
the  projecting  tube  dipping  some  inches  into  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  and  then  pour  a  little  cold  water  over  the  flask.  This  will 
cause  the  gas  inside  to  cool  a  little,  and  consequently  contract 
(Chapter  XIX.) ;  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  therefore  forces 
a  little  water  up  the  pipe  to  the  drawn-out  jet.  As  soon  as  this 
water  comes  in  contact  with  the  ammonia  gas  it  dissolves  some  of 
it,  and  consequently  produces  a  partial  vacuum  inside  the  flask, 


Fig.  45.  Ammonia  Fountain. 


the  result  of  which  is  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  forces  the 
water  up  the  pipe  with  some  considerable  degree  of  violence,  pro- 
ducing a  vigorous  miniature  fountain  (fig.  45).    If  the  flask  is 
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large  and  not  sufficiently  strong,  it  may  happen  that  it  will  be 
cru°shed  m  and  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it, 
when  the  counterbalancing  internal  pressure  is  greatly  diminished 
by  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  ammonia  gas  by  the  water._ 

For  other  experiments  in  which  ammonia  gas  or  solution  takes 
a  part,  vide  Nos.  79,  114,  124,  138,  145,  160,  198,  214,  &c. 

Expt.  78.  Absorption  of  Ammonia  by  Ice. — The  tendency  of 
water  to  absorb  ammonia  gas  is  so  strong  that 
it  is  exliibited  even  when  the  water  is  frozen 
solid ;  the  absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  outer 
surface  of  the  ice  develops  sufficient  heat  to 
thaw  the  next  layer  underneath,  and  the  water 
so  produced  absorbs  more  ammonia,  evolvmg 
more  heat,  and  so  the  action  goes  on  until  all 
the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  all  the  ice  melted,  if 
the  two  are  in  suitable  proportions. 

Collect  a  jar  of  aimnonia,  as  in  Expt.  75, 
and  throw  into  it  a  lump  of  ice  the  size  of  a 
small  walnut;  the  ice  will  be  soon  melted, 
and  a  solution  of  ammonia  formed. 

A  better  way  of  showing  the  same  result  is 
to  float  a  piece  of  ice  on  the  surface  of  a  basm 
of  quicksilver,  and  then  place  over  it  a  narrow 
tube  sealed  at  one  end,  and  full  of  ammonia  pig_  4g_ 

gas  (fig.  46).   The  ice  will  absorb  the  ammonia, 
and  become  liquid;  whilst  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  tube, 
being  forced  up  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Separation  of  Gases  from  one  another  by  means  of  Solvents. 

We  have  seen  (Expts.  66,  67),  that  it  is  often  possible  to  bring 
about  a  more  or  less  complete  separation  of  soHds  mixed  together 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  readily  soluble 
in  a  particular  solvent  which  will  not  dissolve  the  other  consti- 
tuents of  the  mixture  freely  ;  similarly  sulphate  of  copper,  camphor, 
and  sand  may  be  separated  (Expt.  68)  by  first  treating  the 
mixture  with  alcohol,  whic^i  dissolves  the  camphor,  leaving  the 
other  two  undissolved,  and  then  with  water,  Avhich  dissolves  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  leaving  the  sand  undissolved.  In  similar 
fashion,  gases  when  mixed  together  may  often  be  separated  by 
means  of  solvents.  Thus  Expt.  76  shows  hoAV  ammonia  gas  and 
air  may  be  separated  by  means  of  water  or  spirit  in  which  the 
ammonia  dissolves  freely,  and  the  air  but  little.  If  the  experi- 
ment be  repeated  with  a  jar  only  partly  filled  with  ammonia  gas, 
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and  consequently  containing  a  considerable  admixture  of  air,  it 
will  be  found  that  when  the  ammonia  is  all  absorbed,  the  remain- 
ing air  is  practically  unchanged. 
Expt.  79.  To  separate  Ammonia  Gas  and  Air  from  one  another. 

— Place  a  jar  or  bottle  mouth  downwards  over  tlie  delivery  tube 
attached  to  a  flask  in  which  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  is  being 
warmed,  as  in  Expt.  74,  but  instead  of  Avaiting  some  little  time  to 
allow  of  the  displacement  of  the  whole  of  the  air  by  the  ammonia 
gas,  remove  the  jar  after  a  few  seconds,  so  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  air  in  it  is  displaced.  Place  the  jar  mouth  downwards  in  a 
basin  of  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  ;  by  this  time 
all  the  ammonia  in  the  jar  will  probably  be  absorbed  by  the  water; 
to  make  sure,  cork  the  jar  underwater  with  a  greased  cork,  so  that 
some  water  is  retained  in  the  jar,  take  it  out  and  shake  up  vigorously; 
then  replace  it  in  the  basin  mouth  downwards,  and  remove  the 
cork,  so  as  to  allow  more  water  to  enter  should  the  shaking  have 
produced  any  further  diminution  in  bulk  of  the  gas  inside  the  jar 
by  virtue  of  absorption  of  ammonia.  Again  cork,  and  remove  the 
jar,  and  stand  it  on  a  table  mouth  upwards.  Uncork  the  jar,  and 
introduce  a  lighted  taper  at  the  end  of  a  wire  (fig.  41).  It  a\111 
be  seen  that  the  taper  burns  in  exactly  the  same  Avay  as  it  would 
do  in  the  same  jar  if  filled  with  ordinary  air  (easily  effected  by 
filling  the  jar  with  water,  and  then  pouring  out  the  water  so  as  to 
allow  air  to  enter  and  fill  the  jar) ;  thus  shomng  that  the  air 
equally  mixed  with  the  ammonia  gas  is  practically  unchanged. 
If  too  much  ammonia  have  not  been  added,  it  will  be  found  also 
that  the  air  left  in  the  jar  unabsorbed,  after  shaking  up  Avith  Avater, 
win  have  little  or  no  smell  of  ammonia,  shoAving  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  ammonia  gas  in  the  mixture  has  been  removed  by  the 
solvent  action  of  the  Avater. 

If  instead  of  Avater  a  Aveak  solution  of  hydrocliloric  or  sidphuric 
acid  be  used,  an  absolutely  complete  removal  of  all  the  ammonia 
Avill  be  effected,  as  the  solvent  action  of  the  Avater  alone  Avill  be 
intensified  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid. 

Owing  to  the  different  solubility  of  gases  in  Avater  and  other 
solvents,  and  the  tendency  under  suitable  conditioirs  of  gases  to 
evaporate  or  pass  off  out  of  solution,  it  results  that  a  thm  stratum 
of  liquid,  or  a  film  of  Avater  coating  a  porous  material,  or  even  a 
soap  bubble,  will  exert  a  separatmg  action  on  mixed  gases  brought 
into  contact  Avith  the  film.  Thus  a  soap  bubble  filled  with  one 
kind  of  gas  {e.g.,  Avith  carbon  dioxide,  or  A\dth  ordinary  coal  gas), 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air  for  some  time,  Avill  cause  a  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  gas  inside  to  take 
place,  because  the  constituents  of  the  external  air  Avill  dissolve  in 
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the  moisture  of  the  fihn  of  the  bubble,  and  will  then  evaporate 
agaui  inside  the  bubble;  Avhilst  the  gas  contained  inside  the 
bubble  ^vill  also  dissolve  in  the  moisture,  and  will  similarly 
evaporate  into  the  external  atmosphere;  so  that  a  continual 
passage  of  the  original  gas  from  within  outwards,  and  of  atmo- 
spheric air  from  the  outside  to  within,  will  be  brought  about. 
Thus  a  soap  bubble  (made  of  soap  solution  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
give  a  bubble  permanent  for  some  hours  Chapter  XVIII.),  and 
filled  mth  coal  gas,  will  be  at  first  light  enough  to  ascend  in  the 
air  like  a  balloon,  and  capable  of  carrymg  up  with  it  a  small 
attached  car  or  Aveight  (Expt.  307) ;  but  after  some  time  so  much 
air  will  have  passed  in,  and  so  much  of  the  lighter  gas  wiU  have 
passed  out,  that  the  bubble  and  car  will  no  longer  be  light  enough 
to  float  in  the  air,  and  mU  sink  again  mstead  of  tending  to 
ascend. 

Expt.  80.  Passage  of  Gases  through  Moist  Membranes. — 

The  following  experiment  affords  another  illustration  of  the.  same 
kind  of  action.  Obtain  a  small  bladder,  immerse  it  in  water  till 
thorouglily  moist  and  softened,  and  then  blow  it  up  so  as  to  fill  it 
not  quite  full  of  air,  usmg  a  pair  of  bellows  for  the  purpose,  and  not 
the  lungs.  Tie  the  neck  up  tightly,  and  then  suspend  the  bladder 
in  a  large  jar  of  carbon  dioxide  (see  Expt.  100) ;  this  gas  will 
dissolve  in  the  moisture  of  the  membrane,  and  evaporate  again 
into  the  air  inside  more  rapidly  than  the  air  will  pass  outwards 
by  the  reverse  action;  accordingly  the  bladder  will  gradually 
become  more  and  more  distended,  and  if  nearly  full  at  first, 
and  free  from  punctures,  may  ultimately  burst  by  the  increased 
pressure  inside. 

Certain  solids  possess  the  power  of  exerting  an  action  of  this 
kind  on  certain  liquids  (as  the  bladder  in  Expt.  40,  where  alcohol 
and  water  are  thus  partially  separated),  and  are  consequently 
capable  of  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  separating  mixed  fluids. 
Some  soHds  exert  an  analogous  action  on  gases,  and  will  conse- 
^  quently  separate  these  gases  from  mixtures  of  them  with  other 
gases  ;  thus,  india-rubber  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  and 
parting  with  oxygen  in  this  way,  and  is  consequently  sometimes 
employed  to  separate  oxygen  from  nitrogen  in  the  air  (vide 
Chapter  VII.). 

Supersaturated  Solutions  of  Gases. 

When  aerated  water  is  drawn  from  a  siphon  or  gasogene, 
or  poured  out  from  a  bottle,  a  vigorous  effervescence  takes 
place  at  first,  but  soon  subsides,  so  that  no  further  bubbling 
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is  visible ;  if,  however,  tlio  liquid  he  well  stirred,  or  if  a  rouf,di 
object  (such  as  a  crust  of  bread  or  lump  of  sugar  or  stone)  l)e 
dropped_  in,  a  further  disengagement  of  bubbles  of  gas  takes 
place ;  similarly  a  glass  of  sparkling  wine  that  has  stood  awhile, 
and  apparently  become  "still,"  can  be  made  to  recommence 
bubbling  by  stirring  it  up  Avith  a  spoon  or  crust  of  bread. 
This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  surplus  gas  origi- 
nally contained  in  the  aerated  water  or  wine  does  not  all 
escape  on  first  pouring  out,  but  a  portion  is  retained  for  awhile, 
forming  a  "supersaturated"  solution,  just  as  a  supersaturated 
solution  of  a  solid  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  in  a  hot  fluid 
more  solid  than  it  can  permanently  retain  dissolved  when  cold, 
and  then  cooling  without  shaking  (Expt.  63).  In  each  case  the 
surplus  dissolved  matter  gradually  separates,  if  the  solution  is  left 
to  itself,  Avhilst  the  separation  is  brought  about  far  more  rapidly 
by  shaking  or  stirring  up,  and  especially  by  contact  Avith  por- 
tions of  foreign  solid  matters  that  can  act  as  a  nucleus.  Most 
gaseous  solutions  behave  in  the  same  way ;  Avhilst  if  the  solution 
is  not  supersaturated  to  begin  with,  it  can  often  be  made  so  by 
cautiously  Avarming  it;  the  warmer  fluid  being  unable  to  retain 
as  much  gas  dissolved  as  it  could  when  cooler,  becomes  super- 
saturated for  the  time  being,  so  that  on  stirring  it  up,  or  bring- 
ing foreign  solid  matter  in  contact  Avith  it,  bubbles  of  gas  are 
disengaged. 

Many  natural  spring  waters  issue  from  the  soU  comparatiA^ely 
cool,  and  these  contain  dissolved  no  more  gas  (usually  carbonic 
acid)  than  suffices  to  saturate  them,  or  not  quite  so  much ;  but  if  a 
tumbler  of  such  water  be  allowed  to  stand  a  f  cav  minutes  on  a  Avarm 
summer's  day,  bubbles  of  gas  will  begin  to  form  here  and  there 
on  the  glass,  especially  at  the  points  where  it  is  a  little  roughened ; 
owing  to  the  slight  rise  of  temperature  brought  about  by  contact 
with  the  warmer  air,  the  liquid  is  unable  to  retain  in  solution  all 
the  gas  that  was  completely  dissolved  Avhilst  cooler,  so  that  it  first 
becomes  slightly  supersaturated  as  regards  the  higher  temperature 
attained,  and  then  alloAvs  the  surplus  dissolved  gas  to  escape  in 
bubbles.  The  peculiar  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  palate  felt 
when  the  mouth  is  filled  Avith  eff'ervescent  water  or  Avine,  &c.,  is 
largely  due  to  the  same  cause  ;  the  liquid  becomes  Avarmed  in  the 
mouth,  and  consequently  bubbles  of  gas  form  in  contact  AAdth  the 
tongue,  chiefly  on  the  "papillae,"  or  little  rouglinesses  on  its 
surface,  producing  a  sensation  diff"erent  from  that  due  to  the  mere 
taste  of  the  fluid.  This  sensation  is  still  felt,  on  filling  the  mouth 
Avith  aerated  fluid  that  has  stood  just  long  enough  to  be  no  longer 
visibly  eff'ervescent ;  bubbles  of  gas  form  on  the  papillae  precisely 
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as  they  do  on  stirring  the  liquid  with  a  spoon  or  rough  object,  the 
elieet  being  heightened  by  the  warming  of  the  liquid  in  the  mouth, 
which  promotes  the  disengagement  of  gas  bubbles. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

Solution  of  Gases  in  Solid  Solvents  and  Separation  op 
Gases  from  Solid  Solutions,  no  Chemical  Action 
taking  place. 

Just  as  liquids  will  absorb  or  dissolve  gases,  forming  solutions 
thereof,  so  can  solids  to  some  extent  absorb  or  occlude  gases ;  and  just 
as  the  solubility  of  a  gas  in  a  liquid  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  gas 
and  on  that  of  the  liquid,  and  also  on  the  temperature  and  pressure 
and  such  like  considerations,  so  also  is  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed 
by  a  solid  influenced  by  the  same  circumstances.  In  most  cases, 
in  order  to  extract  the  gas  dissolved  by  or  occluded  m  a  solid,  it  is 
requisite  to  heat  it  highly  in  a  vessel  whilst  the  pressure  is  largely 
diminished  by  exhaustuag  by  some  form  of  air-pump ;  but  in  some 
instances  the  dissolved  gas  is  easily  expelled  by  heat  alone. 

Thus,  when  metals  of  various  kinds  are  heated,  they  freqtiently 
part  with  gases  which  they  have  previously  absorbed,  either  during 
the  process  of  their  manufacture  or  subsequently.    Sometimes  a 
metal  will  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  one  particular  kind  of  gas,  but 
only  comparatively  small  amounts  of  other  kinds ;  thus  iron  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  freely  absorbing  the  gas  termed  carbon  oxide 
or  carbon  monoxide  (not  the  same  thing  as  the  "  carbon  dioxide  " 
or  carbonic  acid  gas  used  for  aerating  water,  &c.),  and' the  somewhat 
rare  and  costly  metal  palladium  can  absorb  several  hundred  times 
its  bulk  of  hydrogen  gas.    On  heating  in  an  exhausted  vessel  the 
absorbed  gas  is  released,  and  can  be  pumped  out  Math  facility. 
India-rubber  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  pretty 
freely,  and  on  this  property  is  based  a  method  of  separating  oxygen 
from  the  air.    Silver  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  absorbing 
oxygen  when  it  is  very  hot  indeed,  and  considerably  above  its 
melting-point ;  whereas  on  cooling  somewhat  most  of  tlae  dissolved 
gas  is  given  off  again,  thus  causing  the  molten  metal  to  "  spit "  or 
effervesce,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  soda-water,  but  much  less 
vigorously. 

Expt.  81.  Absorption  of  Hydrogen  by  Palladium. — One  of  the 
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simplest  ways  of  causing  palladium  to  absorb  hydrogen  is  to 
decompose  acidulated  water  by  means  of  a  voltaic  current,  whereby 
two  gases  are  evolved— hydrogen  at  one  pole  or  electrode  and  oxygen 
at  the  other.    If  the  terminals  of  the  wires  leading  from  the 
voltaic  battery  are  made  to  be  strips  of  thin  palladium  foil  the 
strip  attached  as  the  "  negative  "  electrode,  at  which  the  hydrogen  is 
disengaged,  will  absorb  most  of  the  liberated  gas,  and  in  so  doing 
will  increase  somewhat  in  dimensions,  the  metal  swellinrr  as  it 
absorbs  ^the  gas,  much  as  water  does  when  it  absorbs  anamonia 
(Expt.  /4).    When  a  strip  of  palladium  foil,  or  a  thui  palladium 
wire,  IS  fully  charged  with  hydrogen  in  this  way,  a  slight  elevation 
of  temperature  suffices  to  expel  a  Httle  of  the  occluded  gas ;  in 
consequence  the  charged  metal  can  be  used  as  a  candle  or  torch  • 
Avhen  the  end  is  held  for  a  moment  to  a  light  the  heat  expels  some' 
of  the  hydrogen,  which  takes  fire  and  burns ;  the  heat  thus  produced 
causes  more  hydrogen  to  l^e  liberated,  so  that  the  flame  keeps 
burnmg  for  some  time,  the  metal  being  clothed  with  a  very  pale 
flame,  almost  invisible  in  daylight,  somewhat  as  though  it  had 
been  dipped  in  strong  alcohol,  and  then  fired  before  the  spirit 
evaporated. 

Expt.  82.  Palladium  Eels.— A  curious  effect  may  be  produced 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  palladium  expands  when  it 
absorbs  hydrogen.    Varnish  one  side  of  each  of  two  long  narrow 
strips  of  palladium  foil  with  shellac  or  other  impervious  varnish, 
and  then  connect  them  with  the  wires  of  a  sufficiently  powerful 
voltaic  battery,  and  immerse  them  m  water  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added ;  the  water  mil  then  be  decom- 
posed by  the  current,  and  the  hydrogen  evolved  at  the  negative 
pole  absorbed  by  the  palladium  strip.    As  only  one  side  of  the 
strip  is  in  contact  with  the  Avater,  the  other  being  protected  by  the 
varnish,  only  one  side  becomes  charged  Avith  hydrogen,  and  in 
consequence  this  side  only .  swells ;  so  that  the  strip  by  and  bv 
becomes  curved  and  bent  round,  ultimately  twisting  up  into  a  sort 
of  coil  or  spiral  on  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  charged  side 
relatively  to  the  other  one.    When  one  strip  is  thus  pretty  fully 
charged,  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current ;  hydrogen  will  now  be 
evolved  on  the  surface  of  the  second  strip,  which  will  soon  begin 
to  curl  up  like  the  first  one ;  but  simultaneously  oxygen  Avill  be 
evolved  on  the  surface  of  the  first  strip,  and  this  will  act  chemically 
on  the  hydrogen  already  absorbed,  removing  it,  and  consequently 
discharging  the  gas  dissolved  in  the  metal,  and  causing  the  latter 
to  shrink  again.    The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  one  strip  coils  up 
and  the  other  uncoils,  as  though  they  were  alive,    Wlien  this 
action  has  gone  on  a  while,  it  may  be  renewed  in  a  different  way 
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by  again  reversing  the  cnrrent ;  the  second  strip,  that  formerly 
coiled  np  hj  virtne  of  its  swelling  through  absorption  of  hydrogen, 
now  uncoils  in  consequence  of  the  shrinking  through  removal  of 
hydrogen ;  and  vice  versa  with  the  other  strip. 

It  is  remarkable  that  hydrogen,  when  thus  dissolved  in  or 
absorbed  by  palladium,  becomes  more  chemically  active  than 
before ;  so  that  chemical  changes  may  be  produced  in  liquids  by 
immersing  therein  palladium  containing  occluded  hydrogen,  that 
would  not  be  produced  by  simply  bringing  the  liquids  into  contact 
with  hydrogen  gas. 

Expt.  83.  To  form  Prussian  Blue  by  means  of  Occluded 
Hydrogen. — Mix  together  solutions  of  perchloride  of  iron  and 
red  prussiate  of  potash  {ferricyanide  of  potassium — not  the  same 
compound  as  the  ferrocyanide  of  potasssium  used  in  Expts.  57 
and  59) ;  the  mixture  will  become  dark  brown  sherry  colour  if  the 
compounds  be  pure.  Into  this  fluid  insert  a  piece  of  palladium 
foil  or  wire  charged  with  occluded  hydrogen ;  by  and  by  the 
surface  of  the  metal  will  become  covered  with  a  blue  film,  arising 
partly  from  the  action  of  the  occluded  hydrogen  on  the  f erri- 
cyanide  of  potassiimi,  convertmg  it  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
which  then  forms  jDrussian  blue  with  the  perchloride  of  iron,  as  in 
Expt.  57 ;  and  partly  from  an  analogous  action  of  the  occluded 
hydrogen  on  the  perchloride  of  iron  converting  it  into  another 
chloride  of  iron,  which  develops  a  blue  pigment  termed  TurnhulVs 
blue,  by  reacting  on  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  In  either  case 
a  chemical  reaction  is  brought  about  by  the  occluded  hydrogen, 
Avhich  ordinary  gaseous  hydrogen  does  not  effect  so  readily,  if  at 
all,  sho"wing  that  the  chemical  activity  of  the  hydrogen  is  increased 
by  the  physical  process  of  absorption  by  the  palladium. 

In  consequence  of  the  power  possessed  by  solids  of  dissolving 
gases,  a  remarkable  property  is  possessed  by  thin  plates  of  certam 
kinds  of  solids ;  viz.,  that  if  on  one  side  of  the  plate  the  air  in  con- 
tact therewith  is  continually  removed  by  a  pump,  whilst  the  other 
side  is  kept  constantly  in  contact  with  a  suitable  gas,  this  gas 
will  dissolve  in  the  solid,  pass  inwards,  and  finally  make  its  way 
to  the  other  side,  where  it  will  evaporate  again  and  be  removed  by 
the  pump.  Thus  if  an  india-rubber  bag  be  filled  with  pieces  of 
wood  or  other  solid  objects  to  prevent  its  collapsing,  and  the  air  be 
then  pumped  out  of  the  interior,  the  outside  air  will  slowly  j^ass 
through  the  rubber  in  this  kind  of  fashion,  so  that  the  pump  will 
extract  a  small  continuous  stream  of  gases.  Moreover,  since  the 
air  is  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  (Expt.  148), 
and  since  the  former  of  these  dissolves  in  and  passes  through 
rubber  more  readily  than  the  latter,  it  results  that  the  air  thus 
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pumped  out  is  uiuch  richer  in  oxygen  than  the  original  outside 
atmosphere  ;  instead  of  containing  only  one-fifth  of  its  hulk  of  \mre 
oxygen,  it  will  contain  ahout  two-lifths.  This  action  is  ohviously 
analogous  to  the  more  easy  passage  of  water  than  of  alcohol 
through  a  bladder  (Expt.  40),  or  to  the  alteration  produced  in  the 
composition  of  a  given  gas  contained  in  a  soap  bubble,  when 
allowed  to  stand  some  time,  the  gas  dissolving  in  the  watery  part 
of  the  soap  film  passing  through,  and  evaporating  again  into  the 
outside  air,  Avhilst  air  passes  inwards  by  the  reverse  operation 
(Expt.  79) ;  or  the  similar  action  of  a  moist  bladder  containing 
air  when  placed  in  a  gas  of  carbon  dioxide  (Expt.  80). 

If  ajar  of  hydrogen  gas  be  tied  over,  jam-pot  fashion,  with  a  thin 
sheet  of  india-rubber,  the  hydrogen  will  slowly  pass  outwards,  and 
the  external  air  inwards  through  the  rubber ;  the  former  action 
goes  on  more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  so  that  the  total  gaseous 
contents  of  the  jar  are  lessened ;  accordingly,  if  the  temperature 
remains  the  same  so  as  not  to  affect  the  residt  by  altering  the 
volume  of  the  gas  in  the  jar,  the  rubber  cover  will  be  gradually 
pressed  inwards  and  become  concave.  Conversely,  if  a  jar  filled 
with  air  and  similarly  tied  over  be  allowed  to  stand  some  days 
inside  a  larger  jar  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  latter  gas  will  pass 
inwards  more  rapidly  than  the  air  will  pass  outwards,  so  that  the 
rubber  will  become  convex,  bulging  outwards. 

Platmum  and  palladium,  and  to  some  extent  iron,  more  especially 
when  considerably  heated,  jiossess  a  similar  power  of  allo^^dng 
hydrogen  to  pass  throi;gh  walls  of  these  metals  more  readily  than 
most  other  gases;  red-hot  iron  is  also  permeable  to  carbon  monoxide 
to  some  considerable  extent.  This  property  is  well  illustrated  m  the 
case  of  coal  gas  (a  complex  mixture  of  several  gases,  of  Avhich 
hydrogen  is  one  main  constituent),  by  enclosing  a  long  tube  of 
platinum  or  palladium  inside  a  glass  tube,  which  thus  serves  as  a 
jacket,  just  as  in  a  Liebig's  condenser  (fig.  23).  The  central  part 
of  the  compound  tube  is  heated,  ancl  a  current  of  coal  gas  led 
through  the  jacket,  whilst  the  inside  of  the  metal  tube  (stopped 
up  at  the  far  end)  is  connected  with  a  good  air-pump.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal  gas  passes  pretty  freely 
through  the  metal,  and  is  extracted  in  a  nearly  pure  state  by  the 
pump,  whilst  the  other  gases  do  not  pass  through  at  all,  or  at  least 
only  to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  The  action  may  to  some  extent 
be  compared  with  that  of  a  wet  paper  filter  into  which  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  water  is  placed  (fig.  36) :  if  the  filter  be  wet  with  water, 
only  Avater  passes  through,  and  oil  remains  behind ;  whilst  if  the 
paper  be  previously  impregnated  with  oil,  only  oil  passes  through, 
the  water  being  now  left  behind  {vide  Expt.  84). 
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Closely  akiii  to  the  phenomena  of  occlusion,  or  solution  of  gases 
in  the  body  of  solids,  are  various  physical  actions,  whereby  gases 
are  strongly  attracted  to  and  condensed  upon  the  surfaces  of 
solids,  more  especially  when  these  are  of  a  highly  porous  nature. 
These  surface  actions  will,  however,  be  more  conveniently  dis- 
cussed later  on  (Chapter  XVII.). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MisciBiLiTY  OP  Liquids,  or  Mutual  Solubility  op  Liquids  in 
ONE  another,  no  Chbmical  Action  taking  place. 

It  is  a  matter  of  every  day  observation,  that  whilst  certain 
fluids  will  mix  readily  together,  no  matter  in  what  relative  propor- 
tions they  are  used,  others  will  not  do  so,  at  any  rate  when 
employed  in  anything  like  equal  quantities ;  thus  spirits  of  wine 
(alcohol)  and  Avater  are  a  pair  of  fluids  that  will  dissolve  in  each 
other  or  intermix  in  aU  proportions ;  whilst  olive  oil  and  water 
are  a  pair  of  fluids  practically  quite  insoluble  in  one  another, 
and  quite  incapable  of  intermixture ;  as  again  are  mercury  aiid 
alcohol. 

Many  cases  are  known  where  two  flu.ids  are  intermiscible  in 
certain  proportions,  but  not  in  others ;  this  occurs  when  the  first 
fluid  is  soluble  in  the  second,  but  only  sHghtly  so ;  and  when 
the  second  is  similarly  soluble  in  the  first,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Thus,  if  a  few  drops  of  ether  are  added  to  a  piiit  of 
water,  or  a  few  drops  of  water  to  a  pint  of  pure  (anhydrous)  ether, 
and  the  whole  well  shaken,  the  smaller  quantity  of  the  one  fluid 
wiU  permanently  dissolve  in  the  larger  quantity  of  the  other, 
and  one  single  imiform  fluid  or  solution  will  in  either  case  be 
obtained.  But  if  you  put  into  a  bottle  equal  bulks  of  ether  and 
water,  and  shake  them  up  weU  together,  and  then  allow  the  whole 
to  stand  awhile,  the  liquid  will  separate  into  two  layers,  as  oil 
and  water  would  do  ;  but  with  this  diff'erence,  that  the  upper  layer 
is  not  pure  anhydrous  ether,  but  is  ether  containing  as  much 
water  dissolved  therein  as  it  can  possibly  take  up :  whilst 
similarly,  the  lower  layer  is  not  plain  water,  but  is  a  saturated 
solution  of  ether  in  water. 

If  quicksilver,  distilled  water,  and  pure  ether  be  shaken  up 
together,  on  standing  three  layers  will  be  formed ;  the  lowest  being 
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the  qniclvsilvcr,  wliich  is  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  ctlier,  and 
niixtures  of  tliem  ;  tlie  middle  one,  water  containing  a  little  ether 
in  solution  ;  and  the  uppermost  ether  containing  a  little  dissolved 
water. 

Expt.  84.  To  illustrate  different  Degrees  of  Solubility  of 
Liquids  in  one  another.— Place  a  teaspoonful  of  distilled  water  in 
each  of  three  test-tubes,  and  then  pour  into  one  about  as  much  olive 
oil,  into  a  second  a  little  chloroform,  and  into  the  third  as  much 
alcohol  (methylated  spirit  Avill  do).  Close  eacli  tube  tightly  with 
the  thumb  or  with  a  cork,  and  shake  up  vigorously,  and  then 
allow  each  tube  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  The  oil  and  water 
in  tlie  first  tube  will  entirely  separate  from  one  another  ;  if  you 
prepare  a  paper  filter  (Exp.  56),  and  wet  it  thoroughly  with  water, 
and  then  pour  on  to  it  the  mixture  of  oil  and  water,  the  water  only 
will  pass  through,  whilst  the  oil  will  remain,  being  incapable  of 
running  through  the  pores  of  the  paper  whilst  these  are  filled 
Avith  water.  In  the  second  tube  the  chloroform  and  water  wiU 
also  apparently  separate  from  one  another,  the  water,  being  lighter, 
rising  to  the  top,  and  the  heavier  chloroform  sinking  to  the  bottom. 
The  separation  here  is  not  complete,  for  the  water  that  rises  to 
the  top  contains  dissolved  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform,  as  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  tasting  it ;  similarly  the  heavy  cliloroform 
at  the  bottom  dissolves  a  minute  quantity  of  water,  although  this 
can  only  be  distinguished  by  certain  chemical  tests.  In  the 
third  tube  no  separation  at  all  takes  place,  because  the  alcohol 
and  water  can  dissolve  one  another  much  more  freely  than  chloro- 
form can  dissolve  water,  or  water  chloroform.  Now  add  to  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  a  teaspoonful  of  solid  potassium 
carbonate,  or  "  pearlash,"  and  shake  up  again ;  after 
standing  awhile  the  liquid  will  separate  into  two  layers, 
Avhilst  the  solid  pearlash  will  have  disappeared;  the 
loAver  layer  is  the  water  which  has  dissolved  the  pearl- 
ash, forming  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate ;  the 
upper  layer  is  the  alcohol  which  will  not  dissolve  in 
or  mix  with  solutions  of  potassium  carbonate,  although 
it  will  mix  readily  with  Avater  alone  (compare  Expt. 
39).  The  tAvo  liquids  may  be  conveniently  obtained 
separate  by  means  of  a  funnel  provided  AAdth  a  tap  (fig. 
47) ;  the  mixed  fluid  is  poured  into  the  funnel,  and 
Tap^Funnel  ^^^^^  separation  is  complete  first  one  is  run  off  and 
tlien  the  other. 

Expt.  85.  To  throw  one  Liquid  out  of  Solution  in  another  by 
adding  a  third. — AVe  have  seen,  in  Expt.  64,  tliat  Avhen  a  solid  is 
dissolved  in  a  solvent  (like  camphor  in  alcohol),  a  portion  of  the 
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solid  may  sometimes  be  throAvn  out  of  solution  by  adding  another 
liquid  in  which  the  solid  is  less  easily  soluble  (such  as  Avater). 
Exactly  the  same  thing  occurs  with  liquids;  thus,  if  a  little 
essential  oil  of  lemon  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  water  be  then 
added,  the  whole  becomes  milky,  because  the  oil  of  lemon  is 
thrown  out  of  solution,  making  its  appearance  in  the  form  of 
very  small  globules,  which  at  first  remain  suspended  in  the  alcohol 
and  water,  hke  fatty  matter  in  milk,  but  by  and  by  separate  into 
larger  drops  of  essential  oil.  Eau  de  Cologne  and  many  similar 
perfumes  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way  when  water  is  mixed 
with  them,  and  for  the  same  reason,  these  perfmnes  bemg  mostly 
composed  of  alcohol,  contaming  certam  odorous  essential  oils  dis- 
solved therein,  givmg  the  particular  perfumes.  Ahsinthe  and 
various  other  liqueurs  similarly  turn  millcy  on  mixing  with  water, 
because  they  are  spirituous  solutions  of  certain  essential  oils  and 
similar  substances.  Very  coarse  kmds  of  spirits,  such  as  crude 
whisky,  &c.,  sometimes  become  milky  when  mixed  with  water, 
because  they  contain  oily  impurities  (fusel  oil),  which  are  similarly 
thrown  out  of  solution  when  the  spirit  is  diluted. 

Expt.  86.  Comparative  Solubility  and  Insolubility  of  Melted 
Metals  in  one  another. — Melt  in  a  crucible  an  ounce  of  lead 
(obtainable  at  the  plumber's),  and  then  throw  into  the  melted 
mass  as  much  tin ;  the  latter  will  immediately  melt,  and  the  two 
fluid  metals  will  mix  together,  lilve  the  alcohol  and  Avater  ui  the  last 
experiment,  so  that  no  matter  how  long  the  melted  mixture  be 
kept  hot  and  fluid,  the  two  metals  do  not  separate  from  one 
another. 

Repeat  this  experiment,  usuig  zinc  instead  of  tin ;  you  will  now 
find  that  the  melted  zinc  and  lead  will  not  mix  together  any  more 
than  chloroform  and  water ;  if  you  stir  the  mass  up  well  with  an 
iron  rod,  and  then  allow  it  to  stand,  the  zuic  will  float  up  to  the 
top,  and  the  lead  will  sink  down  to  the  bottom,  forming  two 
layers  of  liquid  metals.  A  good  way  to  show  this  is  to  get  a  clay 
tobacco  pipe,  and  plug  up  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  with  a  bit  of 
clay  or  chalk ;  heat  the  bowl  red  hot  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen 
burner,  and  then  pour  into  it  the  melted  metals  from  the  crucible ; 
keep  the  tobacco  pipe  bowl  hot  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  remove 
the  flame ;  when  the  whole  is  cold,  break  away  the  clay  from  the 
ingot  of  metal.  You  vidll  flnd  that  the  lower  end  is  soft,  and  can 
be  cut  easily  with  a  knife,  and  will  mark  paper,  being  in  fact  lead 
(containing  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved,  just  as  the  chloro- 
form retains  a  little  water) ;  whilst  the  upper  end  is  hard,  and  is 
zinc  containing  a  little  lead  (as  the  water  dissolves  a  little  chloro- 
form). 
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_  A  still  better  way  of  sliowiug  tlie  separation  of  lead  from 
zinc  is  to  mould  a  very  narrow  long  clay  crucible  (Expt.  1), 
sliai)ed  like  a  test-tube,  using  a  thick  pencil  rubbed  with  oil  as  a 
"core"  or  mould  to  shape  the  interior  by  rolling  and  working- the 
clay  round  it.  Such  a  tube  sliould  be  slowly  dried  and  fired  by 
heating  in  the  lamp  flame ;  if  any  cracks  form  these  should  be 
filled  up  with  clay  after  cooling,  and  the  tube  heated  a  second 
time,  and  so  on  until  the  clay  test-tube  is  tight  enough  to  hold  the 
molten  metal.  The  tube  is  then  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  large 
Bunsen  lamp  like  the  pipe  bowl,  and  the  melted  metals  carefidly 
poured  in  from  the  crucible,  and  kept  melted  for  half  an  hour  or 
more.  Finally,  after  cooling,  the  clay  is  carefully  broken  away 
from  the  long  narrow  ingot  or  rod  of  metal ;  the  lower  end  vnll 
be  soft  enough  to  bend  and  hammer  out  flat,  but  the  upper  end 
will  be  hard  and  rigid,  and  if  forced  by  sufficient  power  -will  not 
bend,  but  will  break  off  with  a  "crystalline  fracture,"  i.e.,  the 
broken  surfaces  will  show  a  crystalline  structure  (vide  Expt.  18). 

Bismuth  and  zinc  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  lead  and 
zinc  when  melted  together,  the  heavier  bismuth  separating  to  the 
bottom  (dissolving  some  zinc  in  so  doing),  Avhilst  the  lighter  zinc 
floats  up  to  the  top  (dissolving  a  little  bismuth  at  the  same  time). 
If  equal  weights  of  the  two  metals  are  melted  and  stirred  together, 
and  then  poured  into  a  hot  clay  test-tube,  and  kept  melted-  for  an 
hour,  the  rod  of  metal  finally  obtained  after  coolmg  will  be 
extremely  brittle,  and  easily  broken  at  the  lower  end,  owing  to. 
this  consisting  mostly  of  bismuth ;  whilst  the  other  end,  being 
mainly  zinc,  will  be  much  harder,  and  less  easily  broken. 

The  different  degrees  of  solubility  of  melted  metals  in  one 
another  are  often  utilised  in  metallurgical  operations  in  a  variety 
of  ways  ;  for  example,  certain  lead  ores,  especially  the  one  termed 
"  galena,"  contain  silver,  which  is  smelted  along  with  the  lead  in  the 
process  of  extracting  that  metal  from  the  galena,  or  natural 
sulphide  of  lead.  In  order  to  extract  the  silver,  a  process  some- 
times used  is  to  stir  up  some  zinc  with  the  melted  lead ;  the  zinc 
rises  to  the  top,  being  mostly  undissolved  by  the  lead,  and  carries 
a  great  part  of  the  silver  with  it,  because  molten  zinc  dissolves 
silver  more  freely  than  does  melted  lead.  By  skimming  off  the 
melted  zinc  from  the  top,  and  then  heating  it  strongly,  the  silver 
is  ultimately  obtained  (mixed  with  a  little  lead),  the  zinc  being 
volatilised  and  driven  off  by  the  heat. 

Bromine  is  a  liquid  element  of  a  most  intolerable  odour  ;  it  will 
dissolve  in  water  to  a  slight  extent,  forming  a  bro^\^lish-orange 
solution.  If  a  weak  solution  of  bromine  in.  water  be  shaken  up 
Avith  a  little  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  latter  will 
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dissolve  most  of  the  bromine  and  separate  it  from  the  water,  so 
that  after  standing  a  heavier  coloured  liquid  will  subside  to  the 
bottom,  consisting  of  the  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon 
containing  the  bromine  in  solution,  whilst  a  much  lighter  coloured 
watery  fluid  will  rise  up  to  the  top;  the  action  being  exactly 
analogous  to  that  taking  place  with  zinc,  lead,  and  silver,  excepting 
that  the  silver  solution  in  zuic  rises  to  the  top,  whilst  the  bromine 
solution  m  chloroform  sinks  to  the  bottom.  These  actions  are 
precisely  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  Expt.  62,  where  iodine  is 
removed  to  a  great  extent  from  a  watery  solution  by  means  of 
chloroform,  the  chief  difference  being  simply  that  iodine  is  a  solid, 
Avhilst  bromine  and  molten  silver  are  liquids. 

Caution. — Bromine  is  very  volatile,  and  its  vapours  are  exces- 
sively injurious  to  the  lungs  if  breathed,  producing  much  irritation 
and  coughing ;  be  very  careful,  therefore,  not  to  inhale  the  fumes. 

Expt.  87.  To  separate  two  Intermixed  Liquids  by  Evapora- 
tion.— When  a  liquid  not  easily  volatilised  is  dissolved  in  another 
that  is  readily  volatile,  separation  is  easily  brought  about  by  the 
agency  of  heat,  just  as  when  a  soKd  substance  is  dissolved  in  water 
or  spirit,  and  the  solvent  evaporated  by  applying  heat  (Expts. 
37  and  38). 

Pour  a  feAv  drops  of  olive  oil  into  a  test-tube,  and  then  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  ether  and  shake  up ;  the  ether  will  dissolve  the 
oil,  and  form  a  solution  or  mixture  of  the  two  Hquids.  Pour  tliis 
put  into  a  small  evaporating  basin,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  warm 
place  for  a  short  time,  taking  care  that  the  ether  does  not  take 
fire  (Expt.  41) ;  the  ether  will  speedily  evaporate,  and  leave  the  oil 
imchanged.  If  the  ethereal  solution  be  placed  in  a  distilling 
apparatus  furnished  with  a  condenser  (Expt.  36),  the  ether  can  be 
condensed  and  recovered  for  use  over  again. 

Obtain  a  teaspoonful  of  essential  oil  of  lemon,  and  add  to  it  a 
\vine-glassful  of  strong  alcohol;  the  spirit  will  dissolve  the  essential 
oil,  forming  a  fluid  from  which  the  alcohol  may  be  evaporated  or 
distilled  oH;  leaving  the  essential  oil  behind.  In  this  case,  if  the 
alcohol  be  recovered  by  condensation,  it  wiU  be  foimd  that  it 
retains  the  odour  and  flavour  of  lemon  to  some  extent,  as  this 
essential  oil  is  not  altogether  non-volatile,  and  consequently  a  little 
distils  over  along  with  the  alcohol. 

Expt  88.  To  extract  Oil  from  Seeds,  &c.— The  principles 
illustrated  in  the  last  experiment  are  applied  in  the  arts  for  the 
extraction  of  oily  matters  from  seeds  and  various  other  sources,  so 
as  to  obtain  materials  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
numerous  other  products. 

Crush  a  handful  of  linseed  in  a  mortar,  and  place  the  coarsely 
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powdered  mass  in  a  Ijottle.  Pour  in  some  ether  so  as  to  cover  the 
powder,  cork  the  bottle,  and  let  the  whole  stand  awhile ;  the  ether 
will  gradually  penetrate  into  the  fragments  of  seed  and  dissolve 
out  the  oily  matters  therein  contained  without  affecting  the  rest 
of  the  vegetable  matter.  Now  add  a  little  more  ether,  shake  up, 
and  allow  to  stand  awhile  to  settle ;  pour  off  the  ether  (through  a 
filter,  (Expt.  56),  if  not  clear)  into  another  bottle,  and  shake  up 
the  partly  exhausted  seeds  with  some  more  ether,  repeating  the 
operation  two  or  three  times  in  succession,  and  collecting  all  the 
ether  poured  off  in  the  same  bottle.  In  this  way  practically  all 
the  oily  matter  contained  in  the  seeds  will  be  dissolved  out. 
Now  place  the  ethereal  solution  of  oily  matter  obtained  in  a  retort 
or  a  flask  provided  with  a  cork  and  bent  tube,  and  connected 
with  a  Liebig's  condenser  (fig.  24),  and  gently  heat  the  flask  so  as 
to  boil  off  the  ether  and  leave  the  oil  in  the  flask. 

To  do  this  safely,  the  flask  should  not  be  directly  heated  by  a 
lamp,  but  should  be  placed  in  a  pan  of  warm  water,  to  Avhich  a 
little  more  hot  Avater  is  now  and  then  added  so  as  to  keep  it 
sufficiently  warm  to  make  the  ether  boil ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
flame  is  placed  underneath  the  flask,  there  is  not  only  a  liabihty 
of  the  flask  cracking,  and  a  large  mass  of  flame  being  produced 
through  the  firing  of  the  ether,  but,  further,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  the  ether  vapour  being  generated  faster  than  it  can  be  condensed 
again  in  the  condenser,  so  that  a  quantity  of  uncondensed  vapour 
streams  out  at  the  far  end ;  this  bemg  heavy,  is  apt  to  flow  along 
the  table,  and  ultimately  to  take  fire  at  the  lamp,  thereby  produc- 
ing a  body  of  flame  that  will  probably  severely  burn  the  experi- 
menter, and  possibly  do  other  damage.  Wlien  bottles  of  ether  are 
unstoppered,  especially  in  hot  weather,  anywhere  near  a  light 
(such  as  a  gas  or  candle  flame)  similar  firmg  of  escaping  vapour 
is  very  apt  to  take  place ;  and  many  accidents  happen  through 
the  incautious  opening  of  bottles  of  ether,  or  substances  contamuig 
ether  (such  as  the  "  collodion"  used  by  photographers),  too  near  a 
candle.  Some  very  inflammable  substances  used  for  burnmg  in 
lamps,  such  as  "benzoline"  and  spirits  of  wine,  are  liable  to 
produce  the  same  danger,  more  especially  in  summer  or  hot 
climates  (compare  Expt.  41). 

Eor  manufacturing  purposes  on  the  large  scale,  ether  is  too  costly 
for  use  a&  a  solvent  for  oils,  &c.;  cheaper  fluids,  such  as  "benzene  " 
(obtained  from  coal  tar),  and  "bisulphide  of  carbon,"  are  generally 
employed,  the  oily  materials  to  be  treated  bemg  placed  in  a  kmd 
of  tank  and  the  solvent  poured  on  them,  and  then  nm  away  by 
means  of  a  tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  into  a  kmd  of  boiler 
heated,  not  by  fire,  but  by  means  of  a  steam  pipe,  so  as  to  avoid  all 
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chance  of  firing  the  inflammable  fluid  or  its  vapour.  In  order  to 
economise  the  liquid,  a  series  of  tanks  are  generally  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  the  liquid  that  runs  from  the  first  is  made  to  pass 
into  the  second,  where  it  takes  up  more  oil,  and  thence  into  the 
third,  and  so  on. 

Expt.  89.  To  separate  the  Fatty  Matters  from  MUk.— Cow's 
milk  is  a  very  composite  fluid,  containing  amongst  other  things 
httle  globules  of  fatty  matter  floating  about  in  a  watery  solution 
of  "  milk  sugar,"  "  casein,"  and  various  other  substances,  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  that  vesicles  of  water  float  about  in  the  air 
forming  mist  or  fog ;  only  the  water  vesicles  are  heavier  than  the 
air,  and  so  tend  to  settle  down  or  sinlf,  whilst  the  fat  globules  of 
milk  are  lighter  than  the  watery  fluid,  and  so  tend  to  rise  and 
float.  Cream  is  simply  the  npper  layer  of  milk,  which  becomes 
much  more  heavily  charged  with  fat  globules  on  standmg,  owing 
to  this  tendency  to  rise,  whilst  the  lower  layers  become  propor- 
tionately poorer. 

Get  a  small  saucepan  full  of  boilhag  water,  or  better  still  the 
copper  hemispherical  "water-bath,"  with  rings  of  difi"erent  sizes 
to  suit  difi"erent  sizes  of  basins,  represented  in 
fig.  48;  support  this  on  a  tripod,  and  place 
on  it  an  evaporatuag  basin  (fig.  35),  so  that  the 
basm  may  be  heated,  not  by  direct  flame,  but 
by  the  steam  of  the  boiling  water;  this 
arrangement  is  called  a  steam  bath,  and  pre- 
vents  any  possible  burning  of  substances 
placed  m  the  basin.  Pour  into  the  basm  half 
a  small  wme-glassful  of  milk,  and  let  the  milk 
evaporate  slowly,  stirrmg  it  now  and  then  with 
a  bit  of  glass  rod.    Ey  and  by  all  the  water  ^'S-       Water  Bath 
will  be  driven  ofi;  and  a  residue  left  in  the 
dish  contaming  the  fatty  matters,  caseinc,  millc  sugar,  &c 
originally  contained  in  the  milk.    Let  the  dish  cool'  completely,' 
and  then  pour  on  the  residue   two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
ether,  and  sth-  the  whole  np  as  much  as  possible.    Now  pour 
off  the  ether  into  a  second  clean  basin;  add  more  ether  to  the 
residue,  and  stir  up  again ;  and  again  pour  off  the  ether  into  the 
second  basm.    If  this  latter  be  now  left  exposed  to  the  aii-  for  a 
short  time  the  ether  will  soon  evaporate,  and  a  film  of  fatty  matter 
ynW  be  left.    Care  must  be  taken  that  the  ether  does  not  fire 
through  its  vapour  coming  in  contact  with  a  light  (compare  Expts. 
41  and  88).    If  a  little  water  be  poured  on  the  residue  from 
whicli  ether  has  thus  dissolved  the  fatty  matter,  it  will  in  turn 
dissolve  out  the  milk  sugar,  which  may  be  obtained  in  an  impure 
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form  by  filtering  the  Avatery  liquid  and  evaporating  the  clear  liquor 
to  dryness  in  a  basin  heated  by  the  steam  bath.  Wliat  is  left  undis- 
solved by  both  the  ether  and  water  is  mainly  the  caseine  of  the  milk. 

The  analysis  of  milk,  in  order  to  determine  its  quality  and 
purity,  is  performed  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  above 
experiment,  except  that  considerable  precautions  are  requisite  in 
the  manipulation  in  order  to  obtain  exact  results.  A  measured 
quaiitity  of  the  milk  to  be  examined  is  put  in  the  evaporating 
basin  first  of  all,  this  having  been  carefully  weighed  on  a  delicate 
Aveighing-machine  or  "balance"  made  specially  for  purposes  of  the 
kind.  This  is  simply  an  extremely  delicate  pair  of  scales  enclosed 
in  a  glass  case  (fig.  49),  with  doors  and  sliding  glass  panels  to 


49.  Chemical  Balance. 

enable  the  weights,  &c.,  to  be  put  on  the  pans,  and  then  all 
currents  of  air  kept  off  by  closing  the  doors ;  a  mechanical 
arrangement  prevents  the  balance  being  able  to  swing  until  a  catch 
is  released  by  means  of  a  rod  worked  by  a  mill-headed  button  or 
disc,  or  by  a  lever  pressed  by  the  finger.  'W^ien  the  water  has  all 
been  driven  off  and  the  residue  is  quite  dry,  the  basin  is  weighed 
again ;  subtracting  from  this  weight  that  of  the  empty  basin,  the 
difference  represents  the  quantity  of  "  total  solids  "  contained  in 
the  milk,  viz.,  fatty  matters,  milk  sugar,  casein,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
lumped  together.  A/Vlien  the  residue  is  treated  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  of  fatty  matters  is  transferred  to  another  weiglunl 
dish,  being  filtered  through  paper  if  not  quite  clear ;  after  the 
ether  has  evaporated,  the  fatty  matter  left  on  the  basin  is  heated 
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on  a  steam  bath  (or  in  a  sort  of  oven  heated  by  steam)  to  dry  it 
completely,  and  the  basiii  is  then  weighed  after  cooHng.  Sub- 
tracting from  thi§  weight  the  weight  of  the  second  empty  basin, 
the  difference  r^resents  the  weight  of  fatty  matter  contained  in 
tlie  milk.  100  j)arts  of  genuine  coav's  milk  that  has  not  been  im- 
poverished by  allowing  it  to  stand  and  skimming  off  more  or  less 
of  the  cream  that  has  then  risen,  and  that  has  not  been  adulterated 
by  addmg  water,  ought  to  yield  at  least  from  2h  to  3  parts  of 
fatty  matter  and  from  10 J  to  111  of  "  total  solids!"  Eich  milks, 
hke  that  of  a  good  Alderney  cow,  give  higher  figiu'es.  According 
to  the  quantity  of  fatty  matters  found,  and  of  the  other  constituents 
of  the  "total  solids"  present,  the  analyst  forms  an  opmion  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  milk,and  to  what  extent  it  has  been  skimmed 
or  watered,  should  such  adulteration  have  been  laade. 

Spontaneous  Intermixture  of  Liquids  :  Liquid  Diffusion. 

Liquids  that  are  miscible  together,  but  of  different  density 
exhibit  a  remarkable  behaviour  when  they  are  arranged  in 
different  layers,  so  that  the  heavier  liquid  is  luidermost,  viz  that 
although  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  and  at  a  uniform  temperature  so 
as  to-  avoid  intermixture  by  settmg  up  convection  currents  (Chapter 
_XX  ),  the  heavier  Kquid  will  gradually  rise  up  and  disseminate 
Itself  throughout  the  lighter  one,  and,  conversely,  the  lighter 
liquid  will  sink  and  intermix  with  the  heavier  one.  This  process 
is  termed  Diffusion. 

Expt.  90.  To  show  the  Diffusion  of  Salt  and  Water  —Fill 
a  bottle  with  strong  brine,  and  loosely  cork  it;  lower  it  into  a 
large  jar  fuU  of  distiUed  water,  so  that  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  is  an  mch  or  two  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  jar  (fig.50). 
Carefully  withdraw  the  cork,  and  leave  the 
whole  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two ;  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  more  or  less  of  the  heavy  brine  will 
have  risen  up  through  the  lighter  water, 
whilst  some  of  the  Hghter  pure  water  wiU 
have  descended  mto  the  bottle,  weakening 
the  brme.    CarefuUy  take  out  a  spoonful  of 
water  from  the  top  portion  of  the  liquid  m  the 
jar,  place  it  in  a  tes1>tube,  and  test  it  with 
mtrate  of  silver  (Expt.  37).    You  wiU  observe 
a  more  or  less  marked  cloudiness,  or  precipitate  formed,  sho^Aan- 
that  the  salt  origmaHy  contained  in  the  brine  in  the  bottle  has  be"^ 
come  partly  diffused  throughout  the  pure  water  outside  the  bottle 
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Expt.  91.  Diffusion  of  Perchloride  of  Iron  Solution.— Repeat 
the  above  experiment,  using  strong  perchloride  of  iron  solution 
instead  of  brine.  After  a  day  or  two  the  water  in  the  jar  will 
contain  enough  perchloride  of  iron  diffused  into  it  to  give  the 
test  for  iron  in  solution  described  in  Expt.  57  ;  i.e.,  if  a  little 
of  the  solution  be  taken  out  with  a  spoon,  and  there  be  added  to 
it  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  prussian 
blue  will  be  produced. 

Instead  of  operating  as  above  described,  the  occurrence  of 
diffusion  may  be  illustrated  thus.  Fill  a  glass  jar  half  full  of 
distilled  water,  place  in  it  a  clean  funnel  with  a  long  stem,  so  that 

the  lower  end  of  the  funnel  reaches 
to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  (fig.  51), 
Xow  carefully  pour  the  heavier  solu- 
tion of  salt  or  of  perchloride  of  iron 
down  the  fimnel;  the  heavier  fluid 
wiU  form  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  on  Avhich  the  hghter 
water  will  float,  the  water  rising  in 
the  jar  as  the  heavier  fluid  is  poured 
in.  A  sample  of  the  water  at  the 
top  of  the  jar  taken  out  now  and 
tested  will  not  indicate  the  presence 
of  any  dissolved  matter ;  but  after  a 
day  or  two,  the  same  test  applied  to 
a  fresh  sample  taken  out  will  show 

I?-  CI  -n-o-  -  1  •  T-  -1  ^^^^  ^^^^  substance  dissolved  in  the 
Fig.  51.  Diffusion,  heavier  Liqmd  1       •      n  ■ 

poured  in  by  long  Funnel.      ^eavier  fluid  has  partially  become 

diffused  into  the  lighter  water. 
Almost  any  solution  heavier  than  water  may  thus  be  used  : 
if  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  poured  down  the 
funnel,  the  effect  of  diffusion  after  a  few  days  will  be  shown  by 
testing  a  sample  with  perchloride  of  iron  solution,  and  obtaining 
Prussian  blue.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  after  diffusion 
has  taken  place  will  yield  a  fluid  wliich  will  give  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  iodide  of  potassium  (compare  Expt.  11).  A 
solution  of  hydrocldoric  acid  will  similarly  yield  a  fluid  capable 
of  turning  blue  litmus-paper  red  (Expt.  57). 


Intermixture  of  Fluids  through  Membranes  :  Dialysis  and 

Osmosis. 

In  Expt.  40  we  have  seen  that  whilst  water  can  pass 
pretty  easily  through  an  animal  membrane  (such  as  a  bladder), 
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alcohol  cannot  do  so  at  all  readily,  so  that  if  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water  is  placed  in  a  bladder  and  closely  tied  wp,  the  water 
will  gradually  pass  through  the  membrane  and  evaporate  on 
the  outside,  whilst  almost  the  whole  of  the  spirit  remains  in  a 
comparatively  concentrated  form.  The  same  difference  is  exhibited 
by  difl'erent  aqueous  solutions  as  compared  with  one  another  or 
with  pure  water. 

Expt.  92.  Illustration  of  Osmosis. — Thus,  if  a  long  glass  tube 
be  attached  to  the  narrow  end  of  a  bell-shaped  vessel,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and  the  whole 
mounted  by  means  of  a  stand  (fig.  52),  so 
that  the  bell  is  immersed  in  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  a  larger  outside  vessel,  it  will  be 
found  that  if  the  bell  be  filled  with  brme  and 
the  outer  vessel  with  plain  water,  the  salt  con- 
tained in  the  brine  will  gradually  pass  through 
the  membrane  and  produce  a  weak  salt  solu- 
tion in  the  outer  vessel;  whilst,  conversely, 
plain  water  will  pass  inwards  from  the  outer 
vessel  into  the  bladder,  diluting  the  brine 
therein,  and  causing  the  level  of  the  fluid  to 
ascend  very  considerably  in  the  glass  tube, 
indicating  that  much  more  liquid  passes  into 
the  bell  tlirough  the  bladder  than  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Phenomena  connected 
with  the  different  degrees  of  facility  of  passage 
of  dissolved  solids,  &c.,  through  membranes, 
are  referred  to  under  the  name  of  dialysis ; 
whilst  the  action  causing  fluid  to  pass  through 
in  one  direction,  rather  than  in  the  opposite, 
is  termed  osmosis.  Animal  membranes  are 
not  indispensable  to  the  action,  as  chemically 
prepared  paper  {vegetable  parchment)  and  simi- 
lar materials  can  often  be  used  to  form  a  septum 
or  diaphragm,  permitting  dialysis  and  osmosis 
to  take  place  through  its  body. 

Substances  which  are  readily  crystallised 
from  aqueous  solution,  or  which  can  be  obtained  crystalline  by  other 
treatment  {e.g.,  in  the  case  of  gases,  intense  chilHng,  so  as  first  to  con- 
dense to  the  liquid  state,  and  then  to  freeze  to  soHds,  like  ice),  will 
readily  pass  through  such  membranes,  so  as  to  become  diffused 
through  plain  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  membrane ;  Avhereas 
bodies  of  a  glue-like  or  "colloid"  character  (Expt.  70),  will  not  pass 
through  at  all,  or  at  most  only  very  slowly  and  with  mucli  diffi- 
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fulty.  Accordingly  soluble  hodies  are  divided  into  two  classes- 
crystalloids  and  colloids— according  as  they  can  or  cannot  easily 
undergo  the  process  of  dialysis  or  separation'whiLst  in  solution  hy 
parage  tlirough  a  septum— from  Sia,  throurjh,  and  Ws,  separation 
Expt.  93.  To  iUustrate  the  Difference  between  Crystalloids 
and  Colloids.— Dissolve  a  little  tannin  in  water,  and  also  prepare 
.some  thui  glue  or  gelatine  solution  by  digestmg  fragments  of  solid 
glue  with  warm  Avater.  Pour  some  of  the  tannin  solution  into  the 
gelatine  solution,  and  you  will  see  that  the  latter  becomes  pre- 
ci]-)itated  as  a  soft  curdy  substance,  the  tannin  combming  with  tlie 
gelatine  to  form  a  substance  insoluble  in  water.  The  ''process  of 
making  leather  from  skins  by  tanning  depends  on  this  action,  tlie 
taimin  contained  in  the  oak  bark,  &c.,  used  by  the  tanner,  gi-adually 
beuig  a,bsorbed  by  the  gelatmous  matter  of  the  fresh  hide,  and 
indurating  it  by  forming  an  insoluble  compound  therewith.  A 
solution  of  tannin  thus  serves  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  gelatine  in 
solution. 

JSTow  mix  with  some  of  the  tloin  glue  a  little  strong  brine,  and 
place  the  whole  in  a  small  bladder,  or  freshly-cleaned  sausage  skin, 
Avith  one  end  tightly  tied  up.  Tie  a  string  round  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  suspend  the  bladder  by  the  string  inside  a  large 
glass  cylmder  or  beaker  filled  with  distilled  water.  After  some 
hours,  or  even  one  or  two  days,  take  out  a  sample  of  the  water 
f rom^  the  beaker,  and  divide  it  into  tAvo  parts ;  to  one  add  some 
tannin  solution,  and  to  the  other  some  silver  nitrate  solution.  If 
the  bladder  was  free  from  visible  leaks  and  pin-holes,  no  gelatme 
will  have  passed  through  it,  so  that  the  tamiin  solution  will  yield 
no  visible  precipitate  in  the  first  case;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
silver  nitrate  solution  will  yield  a  considerable  precipitate  shomng 
fcliat  the  salt  present  has  readUy  passed  through  the  membrane,  the 
salt  being  a  crystalloid  and  the  gelatine  a  colloid.  The  liquid 
remaining  in  the  bladder  will  precipitate  with  tannin,  showing 
that  the  gelatine  is  still  there. 

Expt.  94.  Another  Illustration.— EuId  together  in  a  cup  ■v^^th  a 
tea-spoon  as  much  solid  starch  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence  and  a  Httle 
A\'ater,  so  as  to  make  a  thin  pulp  or  creamy  liquid;  pour  this  into 
a  cupful  of  boiling  Avater,  or  pour  the  boiling  water  on  to  the 
starch.  The  solid  starch  Avill  then  be  apparently  dissolved,  form- 
ing a  slightly  opalescent  very  thin  gelatinous  liquid.  MusHns, 
linen,  &c.,  soaked  in  such  a  liquid,  and  then  dried  and  pressed 
Avith  a  hot  flat-iron,  become  stiffened,  this  being  the  ordinary 
])rocess  of  "starching"  emjDloyed  by  the  laundress,  a  little  gum 
being,  sometimes  added  to  the  starch  jelly  to  give  greater  stiffness 
and  glossiness  to  the  starched  shirts,  collars,  &c. 
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Dissolve  in  water  a  feAV  grains  of  sulphate  of:  copper,  and  mix 
some  of  this  solution  with  the  starch  paste  ;  place  the  Avhole  in  a 
bladder,  and  suspend  this  in  water  as  in  the  last  experiment.  Next 
day,  take  out  some  of  the  water,  and  test  half  of  it  for  copper  and 
half  for  starch ;  the  former  will  be  found,  the  latter  not ;  because 
the  copper  sulphate,  being  a  crystalloid,  wiU  have  passed  through 
the  membrane,  whilst  the  gelatinous  starch,  beuig  a  colloid,  will 
not  pass  through  it ;  the  liquid  inside  the  iDladder,  however,  will 
readily  show  the  presence  of  starch  on  similarly  testing. 

Expt.  95.  To  Test  for  Copper. — In  order  to  test  for  the  copper 
sulphate,  proceed  as  follows.  To  a  portion  of  the  watery  fluid  add  a 
little  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  same  result  will  ensue 
as  when  silver  nitrate  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  solutions  are  mixed 
(Expt.  12,  No.  5),  i.e.,  a  black  precipitate  will  be  formed  by  double 
decomposition,  consisting  in  this  case  of  sulphide  of  copper. 
Another  test  is,  to  add  to  a  separate  portion  of  the  watery  fluid  a 
little  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassiim ;  this  will  act  on  the 
copper  sulphate  by  double  decomposition,  just  as  it  does  on  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron  (Expt.  57) ;  but  with  this  diflerence,  that 
the  precipitate  produced  with  copper  is  of  a  pecuhar  brown-red  or 
mahogany  colour,  instead  of  being  blue  as  with  iron. 

Expt.  96.  To  Test  for  Starch. — The  test  for  starch  is  as 
follows.  Shake  up  with  water  a  few  fragments  of  iodine  for  some 
time ;  by  and  by  the  water  will  become  slightly  yellow  in  colour, 
a  little  iodine  becoming  dissolved ;  if  alcohol  be  used  instead  of 
Avater,  the  iodine  dissolves  much  more  freely  to  a  liquid,  which  is 
of  a  pale  or  brown  sherry  colour,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
.solution.  To  the  liquicl  supposed  to  contain  starch  add  a  few 
drops  of  iodine  solution;  if  starch  is  present,  a  blue  colour  will  be 
developed,  owing  to  the  combination  of  the  starch  with  the  iodine. 
This  blue  iodide  of  starch  possesses  a  somewhat  remarkable  pro- 
jjerty,  viz.,  that  it  becomes  colourless  on  heating.  If  a  Httle  of  the 
blue  liquid  be  boiled  in  a  test-tube,  the  blue  colour  will  disappear ; 
but  if  the  test-tube  be  allowed  to  cool,  the  blue  colour  will  again 
become  visible.  If  the  test-tube  be  quickly  cooled  by  immersing 
it  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  the  blue  shade  will  first  appear  at 
the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  because  the  hotter  fluid  tends  to 
ascend  to  the  top*  (Chapter  XX.). 

*  The  presence  of  starch  in  sweetmeats,  &c.,  may  be  shown  by  the  aid  of 
this  test,  thus  :  Pour  cold  water  on  the  substances,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
(stirring  up  occasionally  if  requisite)  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  ;  if  starch 
be  present  a  sediment  will  be  left  undissolved.  Pour  off  the  liquor  and 
transfer  the  sediment  to  a  thin  glass  flask,  and  add  some  boiling  water  ;  this 
will  gelatinise  any  starch  present.    Allow  the  whole  to  cool,  and  add  a  few 
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Instead  of  bladder  or  sausage  sldns  immersed  in  water  the 
following  arrangement  may  be  conveniently  employed  for  eiperi- 
ments  m  dialysis.  Procure  a  wooden  hoop,  or  better  st  7the 
vooden  drum-hke  cylinder  of  a  sieve,  and  stri'n  over  it,  tambourine 
fashion,  a  sheet  of  parchment  paper  or  a  fiat  circidar  piece  of 
bladder,  tymg  It  down  with  string  as  though  you  were  cohering  a 
.  am-pot  (hg.  53).  FiU  a  basin  with  water,  and  on  the  surface  of 
this  float  the  hoop  dialyser  thus  formed;  pour  the  mixed  solution 
into  the  tambourine,  and  let  the  whole  stand  for  twenty-foiu- 
hours  :  by  this  time  the  majority  of  the  crystaUoids  present  in  the 
mixed  fluid  m  the  tambourine  wiU  have  passed  throu^rh  the 
membrane,  and  become  difi^used  through  the  water  in  the'basin, 
whilst  the  coUoids  wiU  be  stiU  retained  in  the  tamboui-ine 
Instead  of  a  hoop  dialyser,  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig  oi 
may  be  used,  consisting  of  a  beU-shaped  glass,  with  a  piece  of 

bladder  tied  tightly  over 
the  wide  mouth,  and  sus- 
pended by  strings  inside  a 
beaker  of  water. 

Expt.  97.  Endosmosis 
and  Exosmosis.— If  in 
Expt.  92,  instead  of  brine 
(watery  solution  of  conuuon 
salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium), 
an  alkaline  fluid  (Expt. 
138),  such  as  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potassium  or 


Fig.  53 


Hoop 
Dialyser. 


Fig.  54.  Bell- 
Glass  Dialyser. 

earhonate  of  sodium,  be  used,  the  rate" rf'XIr7flowTf  wlte^ 
into  the  bladder  by  endosmosis  is  greatly  increased;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  acid  solution  (such  as  highly  diluted  sulrpliuHc  or 
hydroclilone  and)  be  employed,  the  flow  of  fluid  is  reversed  in 
direction  exosmosis  now  taking  place,  or  passage  of  fluid  through 
the  membrane  from  within  outwards,  so  that  the  level  of  the  Uquid 
sinks  m  the  glass  tube  instead  of  rising.  The  rate  of  passage  of 
the  fluid  IS  greatly  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  membrane  • 
the  finer  its  pores  the  more  rapid  is  the  action,  so  that  a  thin 
Iresh  animal  membrane  wiU  cause  a  less  rapid  flow  of  Hquid  than 
the  same  membrane  partiaUy  tanned  or  acted  on  in  analogous  fashion 
by  chemical  agents  {e.g.,  chromic  acid  solution),  which  tend  to 

drops  of  solution  of  iodine,  when,  if  starch  be  present,  the  blue  colour  of 
iodide  of  starch  will  appear. 

Should _?;^rts<cr  o/  P«m  be  present  (which  sometimes  happens  with  icintrs 
of  sugar  on  certain  kinds  of  cakes,  &c.),  it  will  not  be  gelatinised  by  the  hot 
water,  and  will  subside  as  a  white  powder  from  the  hot  liquid  on  standing. 
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indurate  it,  and  make  its  pores  smaller.  When  highly  porous 
septa  are  used,  through  which  water  will  percolate  pretty  readily  hy 
its  weight  only  (such  as  imglazed  stoneware  or  porcelain  vessels, 
e.g.,  a  terra  cotta  water  cooling  caraife,  which  is  always  kept 
externally  moist  by  the  slow  passage  of  the  water  through  the  pores, 
thus  causing  continual  evaporation  and  consequent  cooling),  the 
phenomena  become  somewhat  more  complex,  as  the  dissolved 
substances  to  some  extent  pass  through  uninfluenced  by  the  walls 
of  the  passages,  as  they  would  tlirough  a  series  of  fine-bored  pipes  ; 
in  such  cases  certain  other  pecuHarities  are  noticeable,  which  will 
be  more  conveniently  examined  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
CapiUarity  (Chapter  XVII.) 

This  selective  passage  of  certain  bodies  through  membranes  and 
not  of  others,  is  very  closely  connected  with  many  processes  going 
on  in  living  bodies ;  thus  the  processes  of  "  secretion  "  occurring  in 
the  human  body  (such  as  the  separation  of  urine  from  blood  in  the 
kidney,  and  the  production  of  tears  and  perspiration)  are  actions 
very  similar  in  their  nature  to  osmotic  and  dialytic  phenomena ; 
whilst  the  processes  of  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  lungs, 
and  inhalation  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  are  again  closely  alHed  to 
these  actions,  as  well  as  those  physical  processes  where  gases  are 
dissolved  in  fluids  (Chapter  VI). 

Alteration  in  Bulk  on  Intermixture. 

When  liquids  are  mixed  together  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  less  than  that  of  the  two  con- 
stituents before  being  intermixed ;  just  as  when  a  sohd  is  dissolved 
in  water,  the  bulk  of  the  solution  is  usually  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  volumes  of  the  original  water  and  sohd  before  being  dissolved. 
In  the  act  of  dissolving  a  sohd,  it  often  happens  that  cold  is 
developed  (Expt.  24)  although  the  reverse  happens  in  certain 
cases  where  chemical  action  takes  place,  the  water  partly  combining 
mth  the  substance  dissolved,  as  it  does  with  quicklime  in  slaking 
(Expt.  240).  When  two  liquids  are  mixed  together  and  contraction 
in  volume  takes  place,  a  considerable  production  of  heat  is  often 
noticeable,  even  in  cases  where  no  chemical  action  (according  to 
the  ordinarily  received  views)  takes  place.  One  of  the  best  illus- 
trations of  this  is  where  sulphuric  acid  and  water  are  intermixed. 

Expt.  98.  Two  Half  Pints  do  not  always  make  a  Whole 
Pint. — Carefully  measure  out  in  two  long  narrow  measuring  flasks 
two  exact  half  pints  (or  other  convenient  volumes)  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  water  respectively ;  pour  the  water  into  a  large  flask  or  stone- 
ware jug,  and  then  pour  a  little  of  the  acid  carefully  into  it ;  the 
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liquid  will  get  hot,  and  if  not  well  cooled  by  immersing  the  body 
of  the  flask  in  a  bucket  of  water,  or  holding  it  under  a  taj)  of 
running  water,  it  will  give  oflf  steam;  gradually  add  the  rest  of 
the  acid  Avith  continual  cooling;  finally,  when  the  two  liquids 
have  been  completely  intermixed,  and  the  mixture  has  cooled 
down  completely,  pour  the  mixture  back  into  the  two  original 
measuring  vessels.  It  will  be  found  that,  even  when  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  any  loss  by  spilling  or  evolution  of  steam, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  deficiency  in  volume,  far  greater  than 
Avould  be  accounted  for  by  the  few  drops  of  Hquid  remaining  in 
the  flask ;  thus  showing  that  a  considerable  contraction  has  taken 
place. 

A  similar  diminution  in  bulk  is  noticeable  when  Avater  and 
alcohol  and  many  other  liquids  are  mixed  together;  also  when 
metals  are  intermixed  by  melting  to  form  certain  alloys,  the 
volume  of  mixture  being  less  than  that  of  the  different  metals 
used  to  make  it. 

Caution. — Whenever  you  are  making  experiments  requiring  the 
use  of  oil  of  vitriol,  be  very  careful  how  you  add  water  or  watery 
fluids  to  it,  or  how  you  pour  it  into  water,  as  much  heat  is  evolved 
during  the  mixture,  which  under  certain  circumstances  may  evolve 
sufficient  steam  to  scatter  the  acid  about,  and  do  serious  damage 
to  the  skin,  eyesight,  clothing,  or  surrounding  objects.  Never 
pour  water  into  hot  sulphuric  acid;  and  if  you  want  to  prepare 
diluted  acid  by  mixing  oil  of  vitriol  with  water,  do  not  make  it  in 
a  thick  glass  vessel  (such  as  a  tumbler),  as  the  heat  is  very  liable 
to  crack  the  glass ;  a  stoneware  jug  is  much  safer,  pouring  the 
acid  into  the  water  little  by  little,  and  stirring  up  the  while  -with 
a  bit  of  glass  rod. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Spontaneous  Intermixture  of  Gases  without  Chemical 
Action  taking  place  :  Gaseous  Diffusion. 

When  two  gases  not  capable  of  actmg  chemically  upon  one 
another  are  brought  into  contact  in  such  a  fashion  that  no 
mechanical  intermixture  takes  place  spontaneously  on  account  of 
one  being  lighter  than  the  other  and  so  rising,  or  by  stirring,  &c., 
and  none  by  the  setting  up  of  convective  currents  due  to  difference 
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of '  temperature  (Cliapter  XX.),  they  nevertheless  tend  to  inter- 
mix, an  action  of  diffusion  being  set  up  precisely  as  Avith  liquids 
(Expt.  90),  but  in  a  much  more  marked  way  and  far  more  rapidly, 
owing  to  the  much  greater  mobility  of  gases.  If,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  two  gases  are  not  of  the  same  density,  the  heavier  one 
Avill  rise  gi-adually  and  intermix  with  the  lighter  one,  which  mil 
sink  during  the  process,  precisely  as  the  liquids  above  described. 

Expt.  99.  To  generate  Carbon  Dioxide  from  Chalk. — In 
Expt.  72  we  have  seen  that  carbon  dioxide  is  produced  when 
tartaric  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  water  are  brought  into  contact 
A\-ith  one  another  in  a  "  gasogene,"  or  even  in  a  tumbler.  Chalk 
and  Hmestone  are  substances  analogous  to  carbonate  of  soda  in  this 
respect  that  when  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  solutions  of 
acids  of  sufficient  power,  they  are  acted  on  in  a  similar  fashion, 
carbon  dioxide  gas  being  evolved.  This  result  is  brought  about 
by  simply  j)ouring  some  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  iipon  some 
fragments  of  limestone  or  lumps  of  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tumbler ;  a  vigorous  effervescence  is  produced,  and  the  air  in  the 
tumbler  soon  becomes  replaced  by  the  evolved  gas,  which  may 
Ije  tested,  as  in  Expt.  71,  by  lowering  mto  the  tumloler  a  lighted 
candle  at  the  end  of  a  wire,  when  the  candle  will  be  extinguished. 
In  the  manufacture  of  aerated  water,  the  gas  is  produced  by  acting 
ou  chalk,  &c.,  with  a  strong  mineral  acid  (usually  sulphuric  acid, 
for  the  sake  of  cheapness),  and  is  then  pumped  into  the  water  and 
bottled  under  pressure. 

Expt.  100.  To  produce  a  Current  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Gas. — 
In  experiments  with  gases  it  is  requisite  to  produce  them  inside  a 
suitable  vessel  completely  closed  in,  but  furnished  -with  an  exit 
pipe  or  tube,  through  which  the  evolved  gas  can  pass  off  in  a 
current,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  collected  in  bottles  or  jars,  &c., 
or  otherwise  treated  as  may  be  required.  A  convenient  form  of 
vessel,  or  gas  generator,  suitable  for  the  production  of  gases  where 
the  materials  require  heating,  is  that  indicated  by  fig.  55  (some- 
what similar  to  that  used  for  the  production  of  ammonia,  Expt, 
74)  the  exit  pipe  being  shortened  and  bent  downwards ;  or  an 
india-rubber  tube  may  be  attached  so  that  the  liberated  gas  can  be 
led  away  through  the  flexible  tube  to  wherever  it  may  be  requu-ed. 
In  order  to  introduce  more  fluid,  if  requisite,  the  cork  should  be 
doubly  perforated  (fig.  56),  or  the  flask  closed  by  a  two-necked  cap 
(fig.  30),  a  "thistle  fumiel"  being  introduced  through  one  orifice 
( i)assing  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask),  and  the  exit  pipe  or  "  delivery 
tube"  through  the  other  perforation.  When  heat  is  not  requisite, 
the  thin  flask  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by  a  stout  flat- 
bottomed  bottle,  such  as  a  pickle-bottle,  provided  with  a  well-fittin" 
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doixbly-perforated  india-rubber  bung  (obtainable  at  the  instrument 
•lealers,  fig.  29). 


Fig.  55.  Gas  Generator. 

Obtain  some  lumps  (not  powder)  of  chall;  or  fragments  of  hard 

Iwiestone  or  marble,  and 
carefully  drop  them 
into  the  bottle,  so  as 
not  to  crack  or  "  star  " 
the  sides;  insert  the 
cork  in  the  tube,  and  if 
not  air-tight  make  it  so 
with  wax,  tallow,  hn- 
seed  meal  made  into  a 
paste  Avith  a  Httle  water, 
or  such  Hke  substances 
(a  sound  soft  cork  "\vith 
well-bored  holes  of  the 
right  size,  or  an  india- 
rubber  bung  Avith  holes 
ready  perforated  in  it, 
ought  not  to  require  any 
such  "  lutincr "  to  make 


Fig.  56.  Gas  Generator. 


~    o  —   

it  air-tight).    Mix  strong  hydrocliloric  acid  (solution  of  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  gas  in  water,  usually  sold  strong  enough  to  fume 
visibly  on  taking  the  stopper  out  of  the  bottle)  with  three  or  four 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  pour  a  little  of  the  diluted  acid  into 
the  bottle  through  the  funnel.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  comes  in 
contact  with  the 
marble  a  vigorous 
effervescence  will 
take  place ;  the 
marble  dissolves  as 
in  Expt.  99,  only 
now,  owing  to  the 
construction  of  the 
apparatus,  the  gas 
can  only  escape 
through  the  deli- 
very pipe.  Wlien 
the  evolution  of  gas 
slackens  it  can  be 
renewed  by  pouring 
a  Kttle  more  acid  in 
down  the  funnel 
tube. 

Expt.  101.  To 
illustrate  the 
Heaviness  of  Car- 
bon   Dioxide  In  ^^^^^^^'^^S  Carbon  Dioxide  by  Displacement. 

Expt.  75  we  have  seen  that  ammonia  gas,  being  lighter  than 
air,  can  be  collected  by  displacement,  the  collecting  jar  being  held 
mouth  downwards ;  carbon  dioxide,  being  heavier  than  air,  can 
be  also  collected  by  displacement,  but  in  this  case  the  jar  must 
be  held  mouth  upwards.  In  order  to  collect  the  gas  thus  arrange 
the  delivery  tube  of  a  carbon  dioxide  generator  so  as  to  pass  to 
the  bottom  of  a  gas  jar  standing  on  the  table  mouth  upwards  (fig. 
•57) ;  the  air  ia  the  jar  will  be  displaced  by  the  heavier  carlDon 
dioxide,  so  that  after  a  little  while  a  lighted  candle,  lowered  into 
the  jar  by  means  of  a  wire,  will  be  extinguished,  as  in  Expt.  71. 
Place  a  bit  of  hghted  candle  at  the  bottom  of  a  second  wide  jar ; 
the  candle  will  keep  on  burning  (unless  the  jar  be  too  narrow). 
Pour  into  this  jar  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  first  jar,  holding  it 
just  as  though  it  were  full  of  water  (fig.  58) ;  although  the  falKng 
of  the  heavier  carbon  dioxide  into  the  jar  is  not  visible  directly 
to  the  eye,  yet  the  passage  is  at  once  rendered  evident  by  the 
extinguishing  of  the  candle. 

Expt.  102.  Another  Illustration —Obtain  a  large  wide  glass 
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jar  or  "beaker/'  and  half  fill  it  with  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
generator;  this  is  accomplished  bypassing  the  flexible  tube  to  the 

Ijottom  of  the  jar,  and 
testing  the  atmospheiv! 
inside  the  jar  with  a 
lighted  candle,  removing 
the  supply  of  gas  wlien 
the  level  of  the  carljou 
dioxide  is  almost  half- 
way up   the  jar,  i.e., 
Avhen  the  candle  burns 
freely  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  jar,  but  is  extin- 
guished on  lowering  into 
the  lower  half.    Fill  a 
bladder  with  air,  and  tie 
a  tobacco  pipe  into  the 
mouth,  and  then  blow  a 
soap  bubble  from  the  air 

58.  Pouring  Carbon  Dioxide  from  one  Jar  ^VTH  ^^^'It'/^^'^^? ' 

to  another.  AVIil.).    bhake  off  the 

soap  bubble  from  the 
pipe  over  the  jar;  the  bubble,  being  a  Httle  heavier  than  air 
when  fiUed  with  cold  air,  not  with  warm  breath,  wiU  descend; 
but  when  it  reaches  the  stratvun  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  jar,  it  will  fall  no  further,  but  will  remain  apparently 
floating  half-way  up  the  jar,  because,  although  heavier  than 
air,  the  soap  bubble  is  Lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  consequently  behaves  exactly  as  a  cork  would  do  if  dropped  into 
a  jar  half  full  of  water ;  being  heavier  bulk  for  bulk  than  the  air  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  jar,  the  cork  falls  downwards  through  the  aii- ; 
but  when  it  meets  the  water,  being  lighter  bidk  for  bullv  than  water, 
the  cork  falls  no  further,  but  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Carbon  dioxide  gas  is  formed  in  Nature  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
more  especially  though  the  action  of  heat  upon  limestone  and 
similar  calcareous  matter  underground,  for  which  reason  the  gas 
often  escapes  from  the  soil  in  volcanic  regions  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  decay  and  oxidation  of  vegetable  matter.  Moreover,  during 
fermentation  of  saccharine  matter  (Expt.  189),  as  in  the  brewing 
of  beer,  and  the  production  of  wine  from  grape  juice,  &c.,  carbon 
dioxide  is  largely  formed.  On  account  of  the  high  density  of 
the  gas,  it  consequently  tends  to  accumulate  in  caves  and  hoUows 
in  the  earth,  artificial  Avells  and  shafts  of  mines,  brewer's  vats,  &c. ; 
so  that  any  one  going  down  into  such  a  cavity  is  Uable  to  be 
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suffocated  on  iiihaliug  the  "fixed  air,"  because  this  gas  cannot 
carry  ou  the  action  in  the  kings  essential  to  life,  which  action 
requires  the  i^resence  of  sufficient  free  oxygen.  Many  fatal 
accidents  ha^jpen  yearly  on  account  of  this  tendency,  and  the 
neglect  of  simple  precautions  to  ascertain  whether  the  air  in  a  well 
or  cave,  &c.,  is  dangerous  to  breathe  or  safe.  Of  these  iDrecautions 
the  simplest  is  to  loAver  doAvn  a  Hghted  candle  or  lantern  before 
making  a  descent ;  if  the  hght  continues  burning,  the  air  is  not 
so  imptu'e  as  to  be  dangerous  on  account  of  the  liability  to  sufi"oca- 
tion;  but  if  the  light  become  extinguished,  the  atmosphere  is 
misafe  to  breathe,  and  any  one  descending  will  probably  be 
suffocated  for  want  of  oxygen,  just  as  the  candle  flame  goes  out 
on  account  of  the  same  want. 

When  explosions  take  place  in  collieries,  the  air  in  the  under- 
ground passages  becomes  irrespirable,  because  the  oxygen  present 
is  consumed  in  burning  the  inflammable  gas  or  "  fire-damp  "  that 
exudes  from  the  coal,  so  that  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbon 
dioxide  with  little  or  no  free  oxygen  is  produced  :  this  sufi'ocating 
gas  is  termed  the  after-damio^  and  is  frequently  more  dangerous  to 
nfe  than  the  explosion  itself. 

Expt.  103.  Diffusion  of  Carbon  Dioxide  into  the  Air.  

Pass  the  delivery  tube  of  a  carbon  dioxide  generator  to  the 
bottom  of  a  wide  tumbler  or  pudding  basin,  so  as  to  fiU  it  with  gas  ; 
a  lighted  candle  lowered  into  the  basin  will  be  extinguished,  as  in 
Expt.  101.  Set  the  basin  aside  on  a  shelf  in  a  cupboard  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  test  it  again  Avith  a  lighted  candle ;  the  candle 
wiU  now  burn  freely;  showing  that  the  heavy  carbon  dioxide  has 
diffused  away,  and  the  hghter  air  taken  its  place.  If  a  very  tall 
narrow  cylinder  be  used  instead  of  a  tolerably  wide  shallow  vessel, 
a  longer  time  than  twenty-four  hours  will  probably  be  requisite 
before  the  carbon  dioxide  has  difilised  aAvay  sufficiently  to  enable 
a  candle  to  burn. 

Expt.  104.  To  produce  Hydrogen  Gas. — Place  some  granu- 
lated zinc  (Expt.  16)  in  the  gas  generator  instead  of  chalk  (after 
having  carefidly  cleaned  out  the  bottle),  and  then  pour  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  down  the  fuimel,  so  as  to  cause  hydrogen  to  be 
evolved  (Expt.  10).  Arrange  the  delivery  tube  so  as  to  point 
upwards,  connecting  it  with  the  generator  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
flexible  tubing.  Hydrogen,  being  lighter  than  air,  may  then  be 
collected  by  placing  a  Avide-mouthed  jar  bottom  upAvards  over  the 
issuing  jet  of  gas  (fig.  59). 

Expt.  105.  To  iUustrate  the  Lightness  of  Hydrogen.— 
Having  collected  a  jar  of  hydrogen,  place  it  on  the  table  mouth 
doAvnwards.    Hold  the  jar  in  one  hand,  and  a  hghted  taper  in  the 
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other ;  invert  the  jar,  and  instantly  apply  a  light ;  the  hydrogen 
will  take  fire  and  burn,  possibly  with  a  sHght  explosion  if  any  air 
is  mixed  with  it  during  collection  (compare  Expt. 
207),  but  without  doing  any  damage.  Refill 
the  jar  with  hydrogen  from  the  generator,  and 
set  it  again  on  the  table,  but  this  time  mouth 
upwards;  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute  apply  a 
lighted  taper,  to  the  jar,  when  nothing  whatever 
will  occur ;  the  taper,  if  lowered  into  the  jar, 
mil  burn,  but  no  firing  of  gas  in  the  jar  Avill 
take  place  (provided  sufiicient  time  has  elapsed), 
because  all  the  hydrogen  will  have  floated  up- 
wards and  escaped,  its  place  being  taken  by 
ordinary  air.  Balloons  made  of  thin  material,  or 
soap  bubbles,  filled  with  hydrogen  -ndll  be  buoyed 
Fig.  59.  Hydrogen  up  and  ascend  in  the  air," because  of  this  action 
collected  by  Dis-  (Expt.  307). 

placement.  jjxpt.  106.  Another  lUustration.— FiU  a  jar 

with  hydrogen  as  before ;  hold  a  second  jar  of  the  same  size  (as 
shown  in  fig.  60),  and  pour  the  hydrogen  upwards  from  the  first 

jar  into  the  second,  by  gradually 
depressing  the  former  as  indicated. 

After  the  jars  have  been  thus  held 
for  half  a  minute,  separate  them,  and 
apply  a  light  to  each.  The  gas  in 
the  upper  jar  will  burn  with  a  slight 
explosion,  as  some  air  is  siu'e  to  have 
got  mixed  mth  it  during  the  trans- 
fer; whilst  that  in  the  lower  jar 
will  not  burn  at  all,  again  showing 
that  the  lighter  hydrogen  has  floated  upwards. 

Expt.  107.  Diffusion  of  Hydrogen  into  the  Air.— Fill  two 
jars  with  hydrogen  as  before,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  cup- 
board, each  upon  a  tripod  stand,  mouth  downwards,  so  that  the  air 
has  free  access  to  the  mouths  of  the  jars.  Apply  a  light  to  the 
mouth  of  one  jar,  and  the  hydrogen  will  burn ;  if  the  hght  be 
apphed  by  thrusting  up  a  candle  at  the  end  of  a  vdve,  or  a  long 
wax  taper,  well  into  the  jar,  the  taper  will  light  the  hydrogen  at 
the  mouth  of  the  jar,  but  will  be  itself  extinguished  Luside  (fig. 
61),  because  the  hydrogen  gas  present  cannot  keep  up  the  same 
chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  candle  flame  that  will  take  place 
in  the  air.  By  cautiously  lowering  the  candle  again  so  as  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  jar  slowly,  it  may  be  reHt  by  the  burning 
hydrogen  as  it  emerges. 


Fig.  60.  Hydrogen  poured 
upwards. 
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Fig.  61.  Jar  of  Hydro- 
gen and  lighted  taper. 


Let  the  second  jar  remain  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
test  it  by  thrusting  up  a  burning  taper  as  before.  By  this  time  the 
hydrogen  will  have  all  diffused  away  and 
become  replaced  by  air,  notwithstanding 
that  the  latter  is  the  heavier,  and  has  to 
rise  into  the  jar.  If  the  light  be  applied 
before  all  the  hydrogen  has  escaped,  the 
mixture  of  air  and  residual  hydrogen  in  the 
jar  will  explode  with  a  more  or  less  loud 
pop,  but  the  explosion  will  not  be  violent 
enough  to  do  any  damage. 

Certain  kinds  of  porous  substances,  more 
especially  dry  plaster  of  Paris  and  unglazed 
pottery,  allow  gases  to  diffuse  through  them 
with  great  faciHty,  so  that  gases  will  pass 
much  more  readily  under  this  iMuence  than 
when  forced  through  by  pressure.  In  con- 
sequence it  becomes  possible  to  demonstrate 
that  aU  gases  do  not  diffuse  equally  rapidly 
under  the  same  circumstances,  but  that  the  lighter  the  gas  the 
more  quickly  will  it  diffuse.  ^ 

Expt.  108.  Diffusion  of  Hydrogen  more  Rapid  than  that  of 
Air. — Make  some  plaster  of  Paris 
into  a  cream  with  water,  and  place 
it  in  a  cup  so  as  to  fill  it  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Dip 
into  the  cream  a  piece  of  glass 
tubing  about  a  foot  long  and  half 
an  inch  internal  diameter;  shortly 
the  plaster  wiU  set,  so  that  on 
Hfting  the  tube  out  of  the  cup  the 
end  win  be  blocked  up  by  a  plug 
of  plaster.  Let  the  whole  stand 
in  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  bake  the  tube  before  a  fire 
or  in  the  oven  so  as  thoroughly  to 
dry  the  plaster.  If  the  plug  is 
sound,  it  win  now  block  the  tube 
so  far  completely  that  air  will 
only  pass  into  it  through  the  plug 
very  slowly,  so  that  by  sucking 
a  little  air  out  and  applying  the 
tonpe  to  the  other  end  (taking  care  first  to  smooth  the  glass  with 
a  file  to  avoid  the  chance  of  cutting  the  tongue),  the  tube  mil  bo 
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pressed  to  tlie  tongue  by  the  outside  atmospheric  pressure,  as  a 
test-tube  would  be  if  similarly  treated. 

Fill  the  tube  with  hydrogen  by  displacement,  just  as  the  tube 
in  Expt.  76  was  filled  with  ammonia  gas,  and  quickly  place  it 
mouth  downwards  in  a  tumbler  of  water ;  you  will  soon  see  that 
the  water  rises  in  the  tube,  so  that  by  and  by  it  will  stand 
at  a  higher  level  inside  than  it  does  out  (fig.  62) ;  showing 

that  the  hydrogen 
gas  has  escaped  out- 
wards by  diffusion 
through  the  porous 
stucco  plug  more 
rapidly  than  air  has 
diffused  inwards. 

Fig.  63  illustrates 
a  better  way  of 
showing  the  same 
experiment ;  the 
wider  end  of  the 
tapering  piece  of 
glass  tube  is  plugged 
with  stucco  as  be- 
fore, and  carefully 
dried;  the  delivery 
tube  of  a  hydrogen 
generator  is  passed 
up  into  the  diffusion 
tube,  so  as  to  dis- 
place all  air,  and 
then  withdrawn 
the  hydrogen 
servoir  at  the  top  is 
then  bent  over  as 
indicated  by  means 


re- 


Fig. 


63.  Diffusion  of  Hydrogen. 


connecting 


of  the 

piece  of  flexible 
tubing,  when  diffusion  takes  place  as  before,  notwithstanding  that 
the  hydrogen  has  now  to  pass  doionwards  through  the  plug  in 
opposition  to  gravity. 

Expt.  109.  Another  Illustration. — Obtain  a  small  circular 
porous  pot,  5  or  6  inches  high  and  2|  or  3  inches  diameter,  such 
as  is  used  for  certain  kinds  of  galvanic  battery.  Fit  into  the 
mouth  of  the  pot  an  india-rubber  bung  with  a  piece  of  glass  tube 
(a)  passing  tightly  through  it,  and  also  passing  just  through  a  cork 
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in  one  neck  of  a  two-necked  bottle  at  a  lower  level :  thi-ough  the 

other  neck  passes  another  piece  of  glass  tube  (b)  reaching  to  the 

bottom  of  the  bottle,  and 

terminating  upwards  in  a 

drawn-out  point  or  jet  (fig. 

64).    If  a  large  jar  of 

hydrogen  be  now  placed 

over  the  porous  pot,  the 

gas  will  diffuse  inwards 

through  the  sides  of  the 

pot  so  much  more  rapidly 

than  the  contained  air  will 

pass  outwards,  that  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  pres- 
sure results ;  the  effect  of 

which  is  to  force  the  water 

with  which  the  two-necked 

bottle  is  half  filled  upwards 

through  the  jet,  forming  a 

fountain.  If  aU  the  junc- 
tions are  properly  air-tight, 

the  stream  of  water  may 
be  made  to  rise  some  8 
or  10  inches  ia  the  air 
with  properly  proportioned 
tubes,  &c. 

Ordinary  coal  gas  may 
be  substituted  for  hydro- 
gen, with  somewhat  inferior 
results. 

Expt.  110.  Diffusion  of 
Carbon  Dioxide  less  Eapid 
than  that  of  Air. —By 
means  of  the  flexible  joint 
at  c  (fig.  64),  the  porous 

pot  may  be  made  to  ha..^  ..vv..w.xu«,  now  a  vessel  fuU 
of  carbon  dioxide  (filled  as  in  Expt.  101)  be  so  placed  that  Se 
pot  hangs  mto  it,  air  wiU  diffuse  outwards  froA  the  pot  and 
carbon  dioxide  inwards ;  the  latter  gas,  however  passes  muob 
more  slowly  than  the  former,  so  that  'a  diminished  p'ressiLTot 
results  mside  the  airangement;  in  consequence,  air  is  sucked 
upwards  from  the  two-necked  flask,  and  bubbles  of  a  r  are 
Ihelt^ef  atmosphere  thro^h 


Fig.  64.  Diffusion  of  Hydrogen, 
hang  downwards;  if  now  a  vessel  full 
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The  two  last  experiments  illustrate  a  general  rule  always 
observed  in  connection  with  diffusion,  viz.,  the  lighter  the  gas,  the 
more  rapidly  does  it  diffuse;*  hydrogen  being  considerably 
lighter  than  air,  diffuses  much  more  quickly ;  whilst  carbon  dioxide, 
being  more  dense  than  air,  diffuses  less  rapidly.  Otlier  experi- 
ments in  connection  with  certain  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  are  described  subsequently  (Expts. 
115,  143,  144,  154,  155,  168,  207,  208,  215,  216,  &c.). 


§  3.  Solution  and  Separation  from  Solution  by  actions 
involving  Chemical  Changes. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Solution  op  Solids  in  Liquids  and  Separation  of  Solids 

FROM  Liquids. 

It  has  been  already  explained  (Chapter  I.)  that  whilst,  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  the  term  "  solution  "  is  confined  to 
cases  where  the  dissolved  body  and  the  solvent  react  upon  one 
another  so  as  to  produce  a  solution  from  which  the  two  substances 
are  again  separable  by  simple  means  (such  as  cooling,  evaporation, 
diluting  vsdth  some,  other  fluid  so  as  to  precipitate  from  solution, 
&c.),  the  term  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  indicate  all  cases 
where  a  solid  disappears  on  treatment  with  a  Liquid,  no  matter 
whether  the  solid  is  chemically  changed  by  the  process  or  not ; 
when  such  chemical  change  takes  place,  in  general  the  original 
solid  can  no  longer  be  recovered  from  the  solution  formed  by  any 
simple  means,  such  as  evaporation,  &c.;  what  substance  is  thus 
obtained  is  no  longer  the  original  sohd  used,  but  is  something 
different  therefrom,  being  altered  by  the  chemical  action  taking 
place.  Sometimes  the  chemical  change  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
visible  alteration,  except  the  disappearance  of  the  dissolved  soHd  in 
the  solvent  fluid ;  sometimes  a  coloured  solid  dissolves  to  a  colour- 

*  The  exact  stating  of  the  law  is  that  the  rate  of  diffusion  is  proportionate  to  tlw 
reciprocal  of  the  square  root  of  the  density.  Thus  the  densities  of  the  gases 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  chlorine  are  nearly  in  the  proportions  of  1,  16,  and 
36  ;  the  square  roots  of  which  number  are  respectively  1,  4,  and  6.  Hence 
the  rates  of  diffusion  are  in  the  ratio  1,  I,  and  J  ;  or  hydrogen  diffuses  four 
times  as  quickly  as  oxygen,  and  six  times  as  rapidly  as  chlorine. 
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less  or  diflferently  coloured  solution ;  and  sometimes  effervescence 
(or  bubbling  due  to  formation  of  gas  wliicli  escapes)  is  brought 
about. 

Expt.  111.  To  dissolve  Magnesia  by  Chemical  Action. — As 

an  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  kinds  of  complex  solution, 
where  the  chemical  change  is  invisible,  procure  a  little  calcined 
magnesia,  and  pour  over  it  strong  lohite  vinegar,  little  by  little, 
stirring  up  well  after  each  addition ;  by  and  by  the  magnesia  will 
entirely  dissolve,  and  in  place  of  the  white  powder  and  the  sour 
fluid  used  you  will  have  a  tolerably  clear  liquid  of  disagreeable  taste, 
but  not  particularly  sour  (unless  you  have  used  too  large  a  quantity 
of  vinegar).  If  you  put  the  Hquid  into  an  evaporating  basin  and 
boil  it  down,  you  will  be  unable  to  obtain  from  it  the  same  calcined 
magnesia  that  you  originally  employed,  either  by  crystalhsation  or 
cooling  and  standing,  because  a  chemical  change  has  taken  place  ; 
the  acid  of  the  vinegar  {acetic  acid)  and  the  magnesia  have  so 
acted  on  one  another  that  both  are  altered  into  something  quite 
different  from  either,  viz.,  a  compound  called  "  acetate  of  magnesia,  " 
differing  from  calcined  magnesia  in  being  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  from  vinegar  in  not  being  sour. 

Expt.  112.  Another  way  of  dissolving  Magnesia. — Instead  of 
acetic  acid,  use  dduted  sulphuric  acid  iu  quantity  not  quite  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  magnesia;  filter  the  solution  (Expt.  56), 
and  evaporate  the  clear  liquid  in  an  evaporating  basin  over  a 
lamp  ;  when  it  has  become  sufficiently  concentrated,  crystals  wiU 
form  on  allowing  the  fluid  to  cool.  These  crystals  are  sulphate  of 
magnesia  (or  magnesium  sulphate,  otherwise  known  as  Epsom  salts), 
and  are  oljviously  different  from  the  original  magnesia,  as  they 
wid  readily  dissolve  in  pure  water,  giving  a  solution  of  somewhat 
disagreeable  sahne  taste,  whereas  the  original  calcined  magnesia 
would  not  dissolve  at  aU  in  water,  and  had  little  or  no  taste  of  any 
kind.  Epsom  salts  derive  their  name  from  being  contained  in  the 
water  of  a  spring  at  Epsom  in  such  quantity  that,  when  the  water 
was  evaporated,  this  salt  crystallised  out.  Many  other  mineral 
waters  contain  magnesium  sulphate,  and  owe  a  good  deal  of  their 
medicinal  efficacy  to  this  circumstance. 

Expt.  113.  To  dissolve  Coloured  Oxide  of  Lead  or  Oxide  of 

Mercury  by  Chemical  Action,  producing  a  Colourless  Fluid.  

In  the  last  experiment  a  white  powder  was  dissolved  in  a  colourless 
flvdd  (if  white  vinegar  was  used),  yielding  as  result  a  colourless 
solution.  Litharge,  or  oxide  of  lead,  when  powdered  is  a  brownish- 
yellow  substance ;  if  this  is  treated  with  diluted  nitric  acid*  like 

*  A  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  to  a  wine-glassful  of  water  will 
dissolve  as  much  litharge  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence. 
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the  magnesia  and  vinegar,  it  dissolves,  forming  not  a  yellow  solu- 
tion, as  might  be  expected,  but  a  colourless  one.  If  the  liquid  is 
not  quite  clear,  it  should  be  filtered  (Expt.  56) ;  the  clear  filtered 
solution  may  be  evaporated  in  a  basin  over  a  water-bath  (Expt. 
89)  or  small  flame  nntil  only  a  little  fluid  is  left;  if  this  is  left 
awhile  white  crystals  will  form,  consisting  of  the  substance  called 
nitrate  of  lead,  the  nitric  acid  and  the  litharge  being  both  altered 
by  the  chemical  action  taking  place  between  them,  giving  rise  to 
nitrate  of  lead  as  the  product. 

If  you  substitute  luhite  vinegar  for  diluted  nitric  acid  in  this 
experiment,  you  will  finally  obtain  the  substance  called  acetate  of 
lead,  or  "  sugar  of  lead,"  on  account  of  its  sweet  taste.  Be  careful 
not  to  swallow  this  sweet  substance  in  any  quantity,  as  it  is  poison- 
ous; when  pickles  come  in  contact  with  lead  (as  sometimes 
happens  with  pickle-bottles  covered  over  with  a  metal  capsule 
when  the  metal  contains  lead),  sugar  of  lead  is  sometimes  formed, 
by  the  action  of  the  vinegar  on  the  lead;  so  that  people  par- 
taking of  the  pickles  are  made  iU  in  consequence. 

Oxide  of  mercury  is  an  orange-red  powder ;  if  you  substitute 
this  for  litharge,  diluted  nitric  acid  will  dissolve  it,  forming  not  a 
red,  but  a  colourless  fluid,  containing  the  compound  termed  nitrate 
of  mercury,  formed,  as  in  the  other  cases,  in  virtue  of  the  chemical 
action  taking  place  between  the  acid  solvent  and  the  metaUie 
oxide  dissolved. 

Expt.  114.  To  dissolve  a  Red  Solid  (Copper)  in  a  Colourless 
Fluid  (Ammonia  Water)  producing  a  Blue  Solution. — Obtain 
some  "  spirits  of  hartshorn  "  (otherwise  called  solution  of  ammonia 
or  liquor  ammonise)  and  some  copper  shavings  or  turnings.  Cram 
these  loosely  into  a  bottle,  and  pour  in  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  the 
ammonia  solution,  shaking  it  about  so  as  to  wet  the  copper  there- 
with ;  the  liquid  will  soon  assume  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that,  imder  the  conjoined  influence  of  the  air 
in  the  bottle  and  the  ammonia,  a  little  of  the  red  copper  becomes 
converted  into  a  soluble  compound  of  a  blue  colour. 

To  prove  that  the  presence  of  air  is  necessary  to  make  the 
copper  dissolve,  fill  a  small  bottle  quite  fuU  of  ammonia  solution, 
and  then  drop  into  it  some  bits  of  clean  bright  copper  (not  dirty 
or  dull  on  the  surface) ;  cork  the  bottle,  taking  care  that  there  is 
no  air  in  it,  and  that  it  is  quite  full  of  liquid.  You  will  find  that 
even  after  many  hours  standing  the  liquid  does  not  become  blue 
(provided  the  copper  is  quite  bright  and  all  air  is  excluded).  Now 
pour  out  most  of  the  liquid,  leaving  only  a  few  drops,  and  letting 
air  enter  without  allowing  the  bits  of  copper  to  fall  out.  Cork  the 
bottle  again,  and  shake  up  the  contents,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
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remaining  animonia  solution  becomes  blue,  now  that  the  air  too 
has  got  access  to  the  copper. 

Copper  is  thus  dissolved  in  large  quantity  in  manufacture  by 
the  simultaneous  action  of  air  and  ammonia  solution,  the  blue 
solution  of  copper  being  employed  for  preparing  certain  kinds  of 
waterproof  paper,  canvas,  and  such  lilce  materials,  by  what  is  called 
the  "  Willesden  process." 

We  have  abeady  had  illustrations  of  the  solution  of  solids 
where  the  chemical  action  taking  place  resulted  in  the  evolution 
of  gas:  thus,  in  Expts.  99  and  104,  the  solution  of  chalk  and 
of  zmc  in  hydrochloric  acid  produced  effervescence,  due  to  the 
formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  of  hydrogen  gases,  in  each 
case  respectively,  and  in  Expt.  13  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
was  evolved  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  sulpliide  of 
iron.  The  following  experiments  further  illustrate  this  kind  of 
action. 

Expt.  115.  To  produce  Carbon  Dioxide  Gas  from  Barium  Car- 
bonate.—Challc  and  limestone  consist  of  carbonate  of  calcium  (or 
carbonate  of  lime,  both  names  bemg  familiarly  employed,  the 
former  bemg  somewhat  the  more  scientificaUy  exact),  which  for 
present  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  quicklime  and 
carbon  dioxide ;  so  that  when  Hmestone  is  heated,  it  breaks  up  or 
decomposes  mto  carbon  dioxide,  which  escapes  as  a  gas,  and  quick- 
lime which  remains  as  a  soHd,  this  operation  being  the  essential  part 
of  the  manufacture  of  quickhme  from  limestone,  ordinarily  termed 
lime  bummg.  Conversely,  when  Hme  is  dissolved  in  water  and 
carbon  dioxide  gas  brought  in  contact  with  the  solution,  the  lime 
and  carbon  dioxide  reunite  and  produce  carbonate  of  lime,  chemi- 
caUy  identical  with  chalk  and  limestone  (Expt.  152).  Barium 
carbonate  is  a  mineral  somewhat  resembhng  limestone;  when  acted 
upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  fashion ; 
m  the  case  of  limestone,  carbon  dioxide  gas  is  evolved,  and  the 
lime  becomes  transformed  into  a  soluble  substance  caUed  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  fluid  formed  in  the 
carbon  dioxide  generator  (Expt.  99) ;  in  the  case  of  barium  carbonate, 
carbon  dioxide  is  also  evolved,  whHst  the  fluid  contains  in  solution 
a  substance  analogous  to  chloride  of  calcium,  caUed  chloride  of 
barium  or  barium  chloride. 

Treat  barium  carbonate  with  hydrochloric  acid  dHuted  with 
water;  when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  filter  the  liquid  (Expt 
56),  and  evaporate  it  to  a  small  bulk ;  on  aUowing  it  to  cool  and 
stand  crystals  of  barium  chloride  wiU  be  formed 

In  the  same  kind  of  way,  by  treating  barium  carbonate  with 
diluted  nitric  acid,  carbon  dioxide  gas  wiU  escape,  and  a  liquid 
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will  be  produced,  from  which  crystals  of  nitrate  of  barium  wijl 
deposit  after  evaporation, 

Expt.  116.  To  dissolve  Copper  in  Nitric  Acid.— Pour  some 
diluted  nitric  acid  {aquafortis)  on  fragments  of  copper ;  these  will 
rapidly  dissolve,  forming  a  blue  solution,  whilst  a  gas  {nitric  oxide) 
is  evolved  with  effervescence.  As  with  the  chalk,  chemical  change 
takes  place,  so  that  metallic  copper  cannot  be  regained  from  the 
solution  by  simple  evaporation  or  cooling ;  the  gas  now  evolved  is 
different  from  either  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  one  principal 
characteristic  of  it  being  that  it  forms  deep  red  fumes  when  it 
comes  in  contact  Avith  the  air  {vide  Expt.  223).  A  saline  com- 
pound termed  nitrate  of  copper  is  produced  in  this  experiment, 
corresponding  with  the  chloride  of  calcium  formed  in  the  previous 
one. 

Expt.  117.  Another  Way  of  dissolving  Copper. — Put  a  few 

copper  filings  into  a  test-tube,  pour  over  them  a  teaspoonful  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  heat  cautiously  with  a 
lamp.  As  the  acid  gets  hot  a  chemical  action  begms  (not  per- 
ceptible whilst  the  materials  are  cold) ;  the  copper  gradually 
dissolves,  and  effervescence  takes  place ;  but  the  gas  now  evolved 
{sulphur  dioxide)  is  different  from  either  of  those  obtained  in 
the  last  two  experiments,  possessing  a  strong  smell  of  burning 
brimstone.  When  the  contents  of  the  test-tube  have  cooled,  pour 
them  slowly  into  a  little  water ;  a  great  deal  of  heat  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  probably  some  steam,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  water 
on  the  acid  (Expt.  98),  and  a  blue  solution  will  be  formed,  con- 
taining the  compound  sulphate  of  copper,  corresponding  with  the 
nitrate  of  copper  formed  in  the  last  experiment. 

Caution.- — Be  careful  in  mixing  the  sulphuric  acid  with  water 
after  the  heating  is  finished.  Let  the  whole  cool,  and  pour  the  acid 
into  the  water,  and  not  vice  versd.    Compare  Expt.  98. 

The  gas  (sulphur  dioxide)  produced  in  this  experiment  in  some 
respects  resembles  carbon  dioxide  (Expt.  99)  in  its  chemical 
properties.  If  a  little  of  it  be  collected  in  a  jar  by  displacement, 
holding  the  jar  mouth  upwards  (as  in  fig.  57,  and  using  a  generator 
hke  that  shown  in  fig.  55),  it  will  be  found  to  extinguish  a  lighted 
candle  when  this  is  lowered  into  the  jar  at  the  end  of  a  wire  or 
string;  by  pouring  a  little  water  into  the  jar,  and  shaking  it  up 
vigorously,  the  water  will  dissolve  the  gas,  forming  a  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  such  as  that  used  in  Expts.  135  and  164.  If  a 
little  solution  of  caustic  soda  be  used  instead  of  water,  the  soda 
win  combine  with  the  gas  (as  with  carbon  dioxide,  Expt.  143), 
forming  a  compound  termed  sodium  sulphite ;  from  which  the  gas 
sulphur  dioxide  can  be  reproduced  by  treating  it  as  directed  in 
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Expt.  161.  When  a  gas  is  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  fluid  so 
as  to  be  dissolved  therein,  as  in  these  cases,  the  arrangement  shown 
in  fig.  66  (p.  139)  is  usually  more  convenient  than  filling  a  jar  and 
then  shaking  up  with  the  fluid ;  the  gas  produced  in  an  appropriate 
generator  being  made  to  bubble  through  the  liquid  employed. 

Expt.  118.  To  dissolve  Iron  by  Chemical  Action. — Put  some 
iron  filmgs  into  a  test-tube,  and  then  pour  upon  them  some 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  Eficrvescence  will  ensue,  but  in  this  case 
due  to  the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas,  produced  exactly  as  it  was 
formed  in  Expt.  10,  where  zinc  was  used  instead  of  iron.  When 
the  action  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  filter  the  Hquid  in  the 
generator  through  a  paper  filter  (Expt.  56) ;  a  solution  of  the  salt 
called /erroMS  chloride  (not  the  same  thing  as  perchloride  of  iron 
or  ferric  chloride)  will  then  be  obtained.  Add  to  a  Httle  of  the 
solution  some  solution  oi  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  {red  prussiate  of 
potash,  not  the  same  substance  as  the  yellow  prussiate  used  in  Expt. 
57)  j  a  blue  precipitate  of  a  substance  called  TurnbulVs  blue 
(Expt.  83)  will  be  at  once  formed,  instead  of  a  brown  sherry- 
coloured  fluid,  such  as  woidd  be  formed  with  perchloride  of  iron 
and  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  If  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  sub- 
stituted for  hydrochloric  acid  in  this  experiment,  solution  of  the 
iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  will  equally  take  place,  producing 
sulphate  of  iron  (ferrous  sulphate)  instead  of  chloride  ;  by  filtering 
the  solution,  evaporating  and  allowing  to  stand,  this  salt  may  be 
obtaiaed  in  pale  green  crystals,  which  become  rusty  on  standing 
moist  in  contact  with  the  air  for  some  time,  owing  to  a  further 
chemical  change  somewhat  akin  to  the  oxidation  of  metals 
(Chapter  XIY.). 

Caution. — Be  careful  how  you  add  sulphuric  acid  to  water  in 
this  experiment  {vide  Expt.  98). 

Expt.  119.  To  dissolve  Silver  by  Chemical  Action. — Mtric 
acid  has  the  power  of  dissolving  most  metals  ia  the  same  way  as 
copper  (Expt.  116).  Place  a  small  silver  coin  in  a  vessel  contain- 
ing concentrated  nitric  acid  diluted  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of 
water;  the  metal  will  be  speedily  attacked  and  dissolved.  As 
silver  coins  contain  a  Httle  copper  as  well  as  silver  (added  to 
harden  the  metal  and  enable  it  to  resist  wear  and  tear  better),  the 
solution  will  have  a  blue  colour,  and  will  contain  a  mixture  of  the 
nitrates  of  copper  and  silver.  If,  instead  of  a  coin,  a  fragment  of 
pure  silver  be  used,  a  colourless  solution  will  be  obtained,  contain- 
ing no  copper.  The  Hquid  may  be  cautiously  eyaporated  to  dry- 
ness, preferably  on  a  steam  bath  (Expt.  89),  when  solid  nitrate  of 
silver  will  be  obtained,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution  bottled  for  future  use. 
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Gold  is  a  metal  unlike  most  others,  being  entirely  unaffected 
by  nitric  acid  {vide  Expt.  230). 

Expt.  120.  To  separate  Silver  from  Copper.— Dissolve  a 
silver  coin  m  nitnc  acid,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  and  add  to  the 
solution  some  cleax  brine  (solution  of  common  salt  or  chloride  of 
sodium).  This  substance  wiU  react  by  double  decomposition  on 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  in  Expt.  37,  forming  chloride  of  silver, 
which,  being  insoluble,  wiU  precipitate  in  curdy  flakes.  When 
these  have  subsided,  the  clear  liquid  may  be  poured  off,  and  treated 
with  iron  by  immersing  a  knife  blade  in  the  fluid,  when  the  copper 
will  be  thrown  down  as  a  red  film  on  the  iron  (Expt.  9).  To  obtain 
the  silver,  stir  the  chloride  of  silver  up  with  water,  let  it  subside, 
and  pour  away  the  liquid,  and  repeat  the  operation  two  or  three 
times  to  remove  all  the  copper  solution ;  this  is  called  "  washing 
by  decantation."  Now  pour  some  solution  of  caustic  soda  on  the 
chloride  of  silver,  and  add  a  good-sized  lump  of  sugar,  or  better,  a 
teaspoonful  of  milk  sugar  (the  sugar  contained  in  milk).  Keep 
the  whole  hot  or  boihng  for  some  hours,  and  then  wash  the 
blackish  powder  resulting  by  decantation  again ;  the  chloride  of 
silver  will  have  become  mostly  transformed  into  spongy  metallic 
silver  by  the  treatment,  so  that  after  washing,  the  powder  may  be 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  almost  the  whole. 
The  solution  should  be  filtered  to  separate  any  chloride  of  silver 
that  has  not  become  decomposed  during  the  treatment  with  soda 
and  sugar,  and  may  then  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  furnishing  pure 
silver  nitrate. 

Expt.  121.  Separation  of  Solid  Substances  from  Solutions 
(accompanied  by  Chemical  Changes)  as  Precipitates  of  various 
Colours. — In  the  preceding  experiments  we  have  had  instances  of 
chemical  action  taking  place  between  substances  insoluble  in  water 
(oxide  of  magnesium,  or  metallic  copper,  &c.)  and  other  substances 
soluble  in  water  (hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid),  with  the  result 
of  producing  products  of  chemical  change  soluble  in  water.  This 
kind  of  action  may  be  inverted,  so  that  by  taking  two  substances, 
both  soluble  in  water,  and  bringing  them  together,  one  or  more 
different  substances  insoluble  in  water  may  be  produced  by 
chemical  action.  In  such  cases  the  insoluble  product  is  usually 
said  to  be  precipitated ;  some  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  action 
have  already  come  before  us,  e.g.,  in  Expt.  37,  where  a  white  pre- 
cipitate was  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  on  brine ;  and  in  Expt.  57,  where  a  blue  precipitate  of 
Prussian  blue  was  formed  by  the  chemical  action  of  ferroc3'-anide 
of  potassium  solution  on  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases  a  lohite  precipitate  is  formed  on  mixing  two 
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colourless  solutions ;  in  the  second,  two  pale  yellow  fluids  give  a 
deep  blue  precipitate.  The  colour  of  a  precipitate  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  the  colour  of  the  solutions  employed  to  prepare  it ; 
thus  the  two  colourless  fluids  obtamed  by  dissolving  in  water 
iodide  of  potassium  and  perchloride  of  mercui-y  respectively  give  a 
scarlet  precipitate  on  pouring  the  second  into  the  first ;  if  now  you 
add  more  of  the  first  fluid  and  stir  up,  the  scarlet  precipitate  again 
dissolves,  forming  a  colourless  solution ;  on  further  adding  more  of 
the  second  fluid  the  scarlet  precipitate  reappears;  and  so  on, 
alternately,  as  long  as  you  please.  If  to  the  solution  of  perchloride 
of  mercury  you  add  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  a  bright  Tjelloio 
precipitate  is  formed.  If  you  mix  the  perchloride  of  mercury 
solution  with  iodide  of  potassium  solution  in  such  quantity  as  to 
dissolve  the  scarlet  precipitate  first  formed,  and  then  add  some 
caustic  soda  solution,  you  obtain  a  nearly  colourless  fluid,  which 
forms  an  orange-brown  precipitate  on  adding  to  it  a  very  small 
quantity  of  weak  solution  of  ammonia. 

A  colourless  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  added  to  a 
colourless  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  gives  a  beautiful  orange  pre- 
cipitate ;  if  to  a  colourless  solution  of  sul'phate  of  cadmium,  a 
bright  yelMo  precipitate ;  *  and  if  to  a  colourless  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  a  black  precipitate ;  wliilst  it  may  also  be  made  to  form  a 
white  precipitate  by  adding  it  to  the  colourless  fluid  obtained  by 
adding  a  httle  solution  of  ammonia  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
80  as  to  produce  a  white  precipitate,  and  then  adding  more 
ammonia  to  this  until  the  liquid  becomes  clear  again. 

Expt.  122.  Production  of  a  Precipitate  by  simply  Heating.— 
As  already  mentioned,  in  general  sohds  dissolve  more  freely  in  hot 
water  than  in  cold,  so  that  it  is  a  very  unusual  thing  to  find  that 
a  solution  forms  a  precipitate  on  heating,  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  chemical  change,  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  sub- 
stance IS  present  than  hot  water  can  dissolve,  although  the  same 
quantity  of  cold  water  could  keep  it  permanently  dissolved.  Such 
exceptional  cases,  however,  sometimes  occur ;  for  instance,  a  clear 
saturated  cold  solution  of  the  substance  termed  butyrate  of  calcium 
forms  a  precipitate,  and  becomes  miUiy  on  heating,  because  this 
salt  IS  mpre  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot,  so  that  on  heating 
a  part  is  necessarily  thrown  out  of  solution,  just  as  in  ordi- 
nary cases  a  solution  saturated  hot  deposits  some  on  cooHnc^ 
(Chapter  Y.).  ^ 

Cases  where  precipitates  form  on  heating,  owing  to  the  occur- 
rence of  chemical  changes,  are  much  more  common.    For  example, 

nf  is  the  "cadmium  yellow"  used  by  artists  as  one 

ot  the  best  and  most  permanent  yellow  coloring  matters  known. 
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if  a  little  white  of  egg  be  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  some  of  the  clear  solution  (filtered  if  necessary) 
gently  heated  in  a  test-tube,  the  fluid  will  by  and  by  become 
turbid,  because  the  "  albumin "  contained  in  the  white  of  egg  is 
afi'ected  by  heat  chemically,  and  converted  into  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent substance  not  soluble  in  water.  White  of  egg  and  other 
albuminous  fluids  (like  blood  deprived  of  the  clot  and  red  sub- 
stance) are  used  in  the  arts  to  clarify  sugar,  syrups,  jelhes,  and  the 
like ;  as  the  albumin  solidifies  on  heating  the  liquid,  it  catches  up 
and  entangles  small  suspended  particles,  and  enables  the  liquid  to 
be  strained  or  filtered  much  clearer  and  brighter  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

Take  some  chrome  alum.,  and  dissolve  it  in  water;  to  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  purplish-green  solution,  add  drop  by  drop  caustic 
soda  solution ;  a  green  precipitate  will  first  form,  which  on  addi- 
tion of  more  soda  (with  stirring)  will  redissolve  to  an  emerald- 
green  fluid ;  on  cautiously  boiling  this  in  a  test-tube,  the  Hquid 
will  soon  become  turbid,  and  on  standing  a  short  time  will  allow  a 
green  precipitate  to  subside,  whilst  the  supernatant  hquid  is  colour- 
less. This  arises  in  virtue  of  a  chemical  change  talcing  place  in 
the  nature  of  the  dissolved  compound  giving  the  green  colour, 
solely  through  the  action  of  heat. 

Another  instance  of  every  day  occurrence  is  the  efi'ect  of  heat 
upon  "hard"  natural  water;  a  "crust"  or  precipitate  of  cal- 
careous matter  is  produced  on  boiling  such  water,  forming  the 
"furr"  inside  a  tea-kettle,  and  the  "boUer  crust"  or  "scale"  in 
an  ordiaary  steam  boiler ;  this  arises  from  the  chemical  action 
taking  place  under  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  substances  dissolved 
in  the  "hard"  water  {vide  Expt.  155). 

Expt.  123.  To  test  for  Grape  Sugar. — Prepare  some  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  add  to  it  some  powdered  tartaric  acid,  and 
then  add  enough  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  convert  the  whole  into 
a  clear  pretty  deep  blue  fluid ;  if  not  clear  at  first,  add  more  tar- 
taric acid  and  then  more  soda,  and  shake  up  or  stir  well.  To  a 
little  of  this  blue  solution  in  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops  of  a  weak 
solution  of  grape  sugar,  or  of  treacle,  honey,  or  golden  syrup,  largely 
diluted  with  water.  On  heating  the  mixture  a  precipitate  will  be 
formed  in  virtue  of  chemical  action ;  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  solution  and  other  circumstances,  the  colour  of  the  precipitate 
will  be  an  orange-yellow,  brownish  deep  red,  or  dark  reddish- 
brown,  in  all  cases  very  different  from  the  original  blue  fluid. 
By  this  test  you  may  prove  the  presence  of  grape  sugar  in  the  juice 
of  a  sweet  grape,  or  in  the  Hquid  got  by  cutting  up  a  fig  or  a  date 
or  a  raisin  in  shreds  and  soaking  these  in  water,  the  liquid  being 
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preferably  filtered  (Expt.  56)  before  adding  it  to  the  blue  copper 
test  liquor.  In  a  certain  kind  of  disease,  known  as  diabetes,  sugar 
is  contained  in  the  urine ;  and  this  test  is  medically  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  progress  of  the  patient  towards 
recovery  or  otherwise,  by  noticing  whether  much  or  little  sugar  is 
present  from  day  to  day,  and  regulating  the  treatment  as  this  and 
other  symptoms  render  requisite. 

Expt.  124.  Foimation  of  a  Precipitate,  and  Ee-solution 
thereof  by  means  of  the  same  Fluid. — It  is  not  unfrequently 
observed  that  when  a  precipitate  is  formed  by  the  careful  addition 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  a  given  solution  or  test  liquor  to  another 
fluid,  a  further  addition  of  the  same  test  liquor  wiU  cause  the 
precipitate  to  dissolve  again  and  form  a  clear  fluid ;  in  such  cases 
the  precipitate  is  said  to  be  "  soluble  in  excess  "  of  the  test  liquor. 
Several  such  cases  have  already  been  noticed,  e.g.,  in  Expt.  121, 
where  a  scarlet  precipitate,  formed  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium 
to  perchloride  of  mercury  (otherwise  termed  corrosive  subhmate), 
was  redissolved  on  adding  excess  of  the  first-named  solution ;  and 
where  the  white  precipitate  formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  zinc 
sulphate  was  redissolved  on  adding  excess  of  the  former  •  and  in 
Expt.  123,  where  the  green  precipitate  formed  on  adding  caustic 
soda  to  chrome  alum  was  soluble  in  excess  of  caustic  soda. 

Take  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  test-tube, 
and  slowly  add,  drop  by  drop,  solution  of  ammonia.  A  blue 
precipitate  will  first  be  formed,  which  on  further  addition  of 
ammonia  will  be  redissolved,  forming  a  deep  azure  blue  solution 
very  much  deeper  in  tint  than  the  original  sulphate  of  copper 
solution.  This  deepening  in  tint  serves  as  a  test  for  copper. 
Thus  fiU  a  test-tube  nearly  full  of  water,  and  add  to  it  one  small 
drop  of  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  and  shake  up.  On  looking 
downward  into  the  test-tube  held  vertically,  with  a  piece  of  white 
paper  underneath,  the  water  will  appear  little  if  anything  different 
in  colour  from  that  seen  in  another  test-tube  fuU  of  pure  water 
similarly  viewed ;  but  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  solution 
to  the  first  test-tube  and  shaking  up,  a  very  distinct  blue  coloration 
wiU  now  be  visible  on  looking  down  the  tube  against  the  white 
paper,  and  comparing  the  colour  observed  with  that  in  the  pure 
water  tube  held  by  its  side. 

Expt.  125.  To  detect  minute  Quantities  of  Lead  or  Copper 
in  Drinking  Water. — Sometimes  natural  water  contains  small 
quantities  of  lead  or  copper,  derived  from  minerals  containing  these 
metals  in  the  mountains,  &c.,  where  the  water  is  collected  from 
the  natural  rainfall;  more  frequently  pure  water  suppHed  for 
domestic  use  gets  contaminated  with  lead  by  passing  through 
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leaden  pipes,  or  being  stored  in  leaden  cisterns.  Such  water  is 
very  objectionable,  being  often  highly  injurious  to  health;  the 
presence  of  any  serious  contamination  of  this  kind  may  be  detected 
by  a  comparison  colour  test,  worked  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
the  last  experiment.  Procure  two  test-tubes  as  long  as  possible, 
better  still,  two  glass  cylinders  a  foot  high,  standing  on  flat  bottoms 
(fig-  40) ;  fill  each  with  the  water  to  be  tested,  and  add  two  or 
three  drops  of  dilute  pure  hydrochloric  acid  to  each.  To  one  of 
the  cylinders  now  add  a  teaspoonful  of  freshly  prepared  clear 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  shake  up  the  water  to  pro- 
mote proper  intermixture.  If  there  is  no  lead  or  copper  in  the 
water,  both  cylinders  will  appear  alike  when  you  look  downwards 
through  the  long  columns  of  fluid  (with  a  piece  of  white  paper 
underneath) ;  but  if  there  is  any  poisonous  metal  present,  a  more 
or  less  marked  difference  in  colour  will  be  noticed,  a  distinctly 
yellower  or  browner  shade  being  communicated  to  the  contaminated 
water  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  than  it  originally  possessed.* 
If  the  test  is  to  be  made  an  excessively  dehcate  one,  a  large  bulk 
of  water  should  be  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporated  in  a  clean  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  on  a  water-bath 
(Expt.  89),  until  reduced  in  volume  to  such  an  extent  as  only  just 
to  fill  the  two  cylinders ;  obviously,  if  the  water  has  been  reduced 
to  one-tenth  of  its  original  bulk  by  evaporation,  anything  present 
in  the  water  will  be  concentrated  tenfold,  and  the  test  accordingly 
made  ten  times  as  delicate. 

E:q)t.  126.  To  detect  Copper  and  Lead  in  Pickles,  Preserved 
Provisions,  &c. — Copper  compounds  are  sometimes  employed  to 
give  a  bright  green  tint  to  preserved  vegetables,  such  as  tinned 
peas,  &c.,  and  certain  kinds  of  pickles.  In  the  latter  case  the 
jiresence  of  copper  can  generally  be  detected  by  filtering  some  of 
the  vinegar  clear  into  a  test-tube  and  adding  solution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  when  a  considerable  darkening  or  formation 
of  black  precipitate  wiU  take  place.  To  find  the  copper  in  the 
solid  vegetables,  these  should  be  burnt  to  ashes  over  a  spirit  lamp 
or  Bunsen  lamp  in  a  little  tray  of  platinum  made  by  bending  up 
the  sides  of  a  sHp  of  platinum  foil,  the  tray  being  supported  by  a 
stand  or  tripod,  preferably  resting  on  a  triangle  made  by  threading 
an  iron  wire  through  three  bits  of  clay  tobacco  pipe  stem  (fig.  65). 
The  ashes  are  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  and 
the  liquid  filtered  through  a  small  filter;  a  few  drops  of  the 

*  Good  water  may  naturally  have  a  slightly  yellowish  shade  when  thus 
viewed,  owing  to  traces  of  clayey  matter,  peat,  &c. ,  being  present  in  quantity 
too  small  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  water  materially,  but  large  enough  to 
be  just  visible  to  the  eye  when  thus  examined. 
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filtered  fluid  will  turn  black  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  solution 
if  copper  be  present ;  whilst  other  tests  for  copper  are  described 
in  Expts.  95  and  124. 

When  copper  or  brass  cooking  utensils  are 
employed  in  the  kitchen,  it  often  happens  that 
these  impregnate  the  food  cooked  therein  with 
copper,  more  especially  when  the  vessels  are 
not  scrupulously  cleansed  before  use.  Acid 
fluids  and  substances  containing  sugar  (also 
oily  matters,  such  as  butter,  &c.),  if  left  in 
contact  with  copper  and  air  for  some  time,  will  ^^S-  Pipe-Clay 
often  cause  a  little  copper  to  become  oxidised  Triangle, 
and  dissolved,  much  as  ammonia  does  under  similar  conditions 
(Expt.  114).  Hence  such  vessels  ought  to  be  well  tinned  inside, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  copper  or  brass  from  coming  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  food.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  test  food  to  see  if 
copper  has  been  thus  taken  up,  the  method  employed  is  usually 
that  above  described,  viz.,  drying  and  burning  to  ashes  (or  incin- 
erating) in  a  large  platmum  dish,  and  then  testing  the  ashes. 

A  similar  process  (with  appropriate  modifications  as  to  the  final 
tests)  IS  used  for  the  detection  of  lead.  One  of  the  best  tests  in 
this  case  is  to  evaporate  a  little  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the 
ashes  to  dryness  over  a  steam  bath  (Expt.  89),  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
any  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  few  drops 
of  water,  and  a  drop  of  solution  of  potassium  cliromate  added, 
when  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed  of  cliromate  of  lead*  if  lead 
IS  present  to  any  considerable  extent;  whilst  more  minute 
quantities  still  can  be  found  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water.  Lead  is  often  contained  in  turned  vegetables  (especially 
where  sugar,  acids,  or  sweet  juice  is  largely  present,  as  with  canned 
peaches  and  apricots,  pine  apples  in  sHces,  &c.),  being  derived 
from  impurities  contained  in  the  tin,  and  from  the  solderincrs  of 
the  cans.  ° 

Expt.  127.  To  pour  out  apparently  Blue  Ink,  Brown  Sherry 
or  Milk  from  the  same  Water  Bottle  into  different  Wine  Glasses! 

—A  curious  efi^ect  may  be  produced  by  takmg  advantage  of  the 
property  possessed  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  of  forming 
differently  coloured  precipitates  with  different  metallic  compoimds" 
Kmse  out  three  wme-glasses,  one  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron  the  second  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the 
third  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  so  that  a  few  drops  of  each 

*  ''Chrome  yellow,"  used  by  artists,  is  essentially  chromate  of  lead  pre- 

Pf,;^it  /  process,  but  with  various  modifications  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  diflerent  shades. 
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liquid  may  remain  in  the  glasses.  Dissolve  a  few  grains  of  ferro- 
cijanide  of  potassium  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  put  the  solution  into 
a  white  glass  water  bottle  or  decanter.  If  the  strengths  of  tlie 
respective  solutions  are  properly  proportioned  (which  you  can 
easily  adjust  by  making  one  or  two  preliminary  trials)  you  will 
find  that  on  pouring  out  what  appears  to  be  plain  water  from  the 
decanter  into  the  three  glasses  respectively,  the  first  will  apparently 
be  filled  with  blue  ink,  the  second  with  a  liquid  somewhat 
resembling  brown  sherry,  and  the  third  with  milJc.  Be  careful 
not  to  aUow  any  one  to  drink  your  fictitious  beverages,  as  the  taste 
by  no  means  equals  the  appearance,  whilst  one  may  easily  be  made 
sick  or  ill  with  the  metallic  compounds,  which  are  aU  more  or  less 
injurious  to  swallow. 

A  similar  kind  of  effect  may  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways.  Thus  fill  the  decanter  with  a  weak  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron  to  which  a  smaU  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added, 
and  rinse  out  five  wineglasses,  one  with  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  another  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sulpha- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (a  different  compound) ;  a  third  with  a  very 
much  weaker  solution  of  the  same  salt ;  a  fourth  with  a  strong 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium  (or  instead  sprinkle  inside  a 
few  grains  of  carbonate  of  sodium);  and  the  fifth  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  barium.  On  filling  up  the  five  glasses  from  the  decanter 
the  first  will  appear  to  be  filled  with  blue  ink,  the  second  with 
blood  *  or  port  wine  (according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution) 
the  third  with  sherry  (if  the  solutions  are  not  too  strong),  the 
fourth  with  champagne  or  ginger  ale  (on  account  of  the  efferves- 
cence prodviced  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  carbonate, 
as  in  Expt.  99),  and  the  fifth  vnth  milk,  the  white  precipitate 
being  now  due  to  the  formation,  not  of  ferrocyanide  of  zinc,  as  in 
the  former  case,  but  of  sulphate  of  barium.  This  kind  of  experi- 
ment may  be  varied  in  a  large  number  of  ways,  according  to  the 
chemicals  used;  but  in  aU  cases  it  is  unwise  to  taste  the  coloured 
fluids. 

Expt.  128.  To  produce  a  Solid  Mass  by  Mixing  two  Clear 

Fluids.  Make  a  strong  solution  of  pearlashes  (carbonate  of 

potassium)  in  one  glass,  and  another  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  a 
second;  mix  the  two  together,  when  a  chemical  change  of  double 
decomposition  vsdll  ensue,  causing  the  precipitation  of  a  solid  sub- 
stance essentially  identical  with  chalk,  i&xvuQ^  carbonate  of  calcium, 

*  Coniurors  often  use  two  sponges,  soaked  in  sohitions  of  perchloride  of  iron 
and  Hulphocyanide  of  potassium  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  apparently 
producing  blood  in  some  of  their  illusions,  the  sponges  being  squeezed  so  as 
to  express  the  liquids,  and  cause  them  to  mix  together. 
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Avhilst  cIiloHde  ofpotassmm  remains  in  solution.  If  the  solutions 
are  sufficiently  strong,  the  precipitate  will  be  so  bulky  relatively  to 
the  amount  of  fluid  present,  that  the  whole  mass  will  apparently 
set  solid,  so  that  the  vessel  containing  it  may  be  turned  upside 
down  without  any  liquid  running  out. 

Several  other  pairs  of  fluids  will  produce  a  like  result ;  thus  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  soda  may  be  used  along  with  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid:  if  the  strengths  of  the  two  fluids  are  properly  adjusted, 
on  mixing  the  two  and  stirring  them  together  with  a  stick  or  glass 
rod,  the  whole  will  speedily  set  to  a  firm  jelly:  this  efl'ect  is  due 
to  the  formation  of  silicic  acid,  which  when  liberated  in  this  way 
does  not  precipitate  as  a  powder,  but  gelatinises  like  glue  or  jam. 

Expt.  129.  To  make  Invisible  Writing  Visible.— One  interest- 
ing application  of  the  property  possessed  by  certain  substances 
themselves  colourless,  or  nearly  so,  to  form  strongly-coloured  pre- 
cipitates on  intermixture,  is  the  use  of  one  of  a  pair  of  such  fluids 
to  write  mth  (using  a  clean  quill  pen)  on  white  paper.  If  care  is 
taken  not  to  scratch  the  paper,  no  writing  wiU  be  visible  when  the 
fluid  is  dry ;  but  on  brushing  over  the  paper  lightly  with  the  other 
fluid,  or  on  dipping  the  paper  into  a  basin  full  of  the  second  fluid, 
the  writing  becomes  visible,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  coloured 
precipitate  in  the  pores  of  the  paper  or  adhering  to  its  surface. 
Thus,  if  you  write  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the 
pale  yellow  tint  will  be  so  faint  as  not  to  be  noticeable  on  most 
kinds  of  writing  paper,  especially  if  some  kind  of  writing  in 
ordinary  black  ink  be  made  on  the  paper,  and  the  invisible  writing 
traced  between  the  lines ;  if,  after  drying,  the  letters  be  brushed 
over  with  a  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  the  writing  ^viU 
become  visible  as  blue  letters ;  or  if  you  dip  the  letter  into  a  basin 
containing  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  letters  will 
be  "  developed  "  in  a  reddish-chocolate  colour. 

Another  way  of  proceeding  is  to  write  with  a  colourless  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  expose  the  writing  to  the  nasty-smeU- 
ing  gas  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  produced  in  Expt.  13.  The  letters- 
wiU  appear  in  brownish-black. 

Scarlet  letters  may  be  developed  by  writing  with  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  developuig  with  solution  of  "corrosive 
subhmate"  {ov  perchloride  of  mercury — a  strong  poison);  or  the 
two  solutions  may  be  used  conversely,  the  corrosive  subhmate  to 
write  with  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  as  developer;  if  used  in  this 
way  the  developing  solution  must  not  be  too  strong  nor  applied  in 
too  large  a  quantity,  otherwise  the  scarlet  precipitate  at  first  formed 
\vill  be  again  dissolved,  and  the  writing  will  wholly  disappear 
(Expt.  121).    If  the  writing  be  done  with  the  corrosive  subhmate 
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solution  and  weak  cattstic  soda  be  used  as  developer,  yellow 
characters  will  appear ;  and  the  same  result  will  be  obtained  by 
Avriting  Avith  acetate  of  lead  and  developing  with  iodide  of 
potassmm,  or  better,  with  a  moderately  weak  solution  of  yellow 
chromate  of  potassium. 

In  all  these  instances  (and  many  other  similar  ones  which  will 
occur  to  you  as  you  become  more  acquainted  with  the  properties 
of  substances  and  their  chemical  nature)  the  essential  action  going 
on  in  rendering  the  characters  legible  is  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate of  some  kuid  or  other;  but  there  are  other  kinds  of 
"  sympathetic  inks,"  which  act  on  a  different  principle.  For 
example,  writing  done  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  (a 
pink  fluid)  will  be  all  but  invisible  when  dry,  but  on  heating  the 
paper  before  the  fire  the  characters  show  forth  in  blue,  gradually 
fading  away  on  removal  from  the  fire  and  exposure  to  air  (especially 
if  damp)  and  reappearing  on  warming  again.  This  is  due  to  a 
different  kind  of  chemical  action  brought  about  by  the  heat,  and 
essentially  consisting  in  the  expulsion  of  water  contained  in  the 
pinlc  cobalt  compound,  whereby  a  much  more  deeply-tinted  blue 
substance  is  formed.  On  exposure  to  cool  moist  air  this  blue 
compound  gradually  absorbs  moisture  again,  and  becomes  recon- 
verted into  the  lighter  pinlc  compound,  so  that  the  writing  fades, 
and  becomes  almost  invisible. 

Expt.  130,  Summer  and  Winter  Pictures. — A  pretty  appHca- 
tion  of  the  above  prhiciple  is  the  "  Changeable  Landscape  "  some- 
times sold,  which  in  ordinary  weather  represents  an  outdoor  scene 
of  some  kind  with  a  Avinter  aspect.  On  carefully  warming  the 
picture  before  the  fire,  the  grass  becomes  green  and  the  trees 
clothed  with  verdure  instead  of  snow,  and  the  whole  scene  changes 
from  winter  to  summer.  On  leaving  the  picture  to  itself  in  a 
cool  place,  the  colour  will  fade  away,  and  the  old  -ndnter  view 
will  be  restored.  This  effect  is  brought  about  by  carefully  brushing 
over  the  parts  of  the  picture  to  be  treated  with  solutions  of  com- 
pounds of  cobalt  mixed  with  other  substances,  capable  of  modifying 
the  colour  of  the  more  highly-tinted  products  formed  on  heating 
and  driving  off  moisture,  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  liquid 
regulating  the  tint  produced  on  warming.  Copper  chloride  added 
to  cobalt  chloride  solution  gives  a  greenish  or  yellowish  hue 
according  to  the  quantity  added ;  nickel  chloride  and  perchloride 
of  iron  also  give  green  shades  when  in  the  proper  proportion, 
Avhilst  zinc  salts  develop  a  red  tone.  Overheating  must  be 
carefidly  avoided,  otherwise  the  metallic  compounds  Avill  be  so 
acted  upon  as  to  produce  brown  stains  on  the  paper,  Avhich  Avill 
not  fade  away  on  standing  in  a  cool  place. 
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Expt.  131.  Chemical  Weather-Progiiosticator.— Strips  of  paper 
impregnated  with  similar  fluids  are  sometimes  used  as  weather- 
prognosticators.    If  the  air  be  comparatively  free  from  moisture, 
and  a  long  way  from  being  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  (Expt.  45), 
it  tends  to  exert  a  drying  action  on  the  cobalt  salts,  causuig  a 
lilac  or  blue  shade  to  become  visible ;  whilst  if  the  air  be  nearly 
saturated  with  moisture,  the  blue  disappears,  and  a  pale  pink  only 
is  seen ;  so  that  violet  and  blue  colours  indicate  that  fine  weather 
IS  probable,  at  any  rate  for  awhile,  and  pmk  tints  indicate  that 
the  atmosphere  is  more  or  less  waterlogged,  a  condition  of  things 
probably  tending  towards  rain.    A  strip  of  sea-ioeed  dried  in  the 
sim  IS  impregnated  with  the  solid  constituents  of  sea-water,  and 
if  suitably  chosen  can  be  similarly  used  as  a  weather-indicator ;  in 
damp  air  the  sahne  matter  present  takes  up  moisture,  and  makes 
the  weed  Hmp  a.nd  soft ;  whHst  in  fine  weather  it  dries  up  again, 
and  becomes  more  or  less  hard  and  rigid.    Catgut,  hairs,  and  other 
fibres  of  animal  origm  are  somewhat  similarly  affected  by  moisture. 
A  toy  weather-indicator  often  met  with  consists  of  a  strip  of  wood 
&c.,  balanced  nearly  horizontaHy  on  a  pivot  but  not  quite,  so  that 
the  heavier  end  has  a  tendency  to  move  forward;  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  lever  are  placed  figiu-es  of  a  man  and  woman  respec- 
tively, and  a  catgut  thread  is  attached  to  the  lever  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  thread  shrinks  it  draws  in  one  side  of  the  lever 
Avhich  is  placed  m  the  entrance  of  a  miniature  doU's  house  so 
that  one  figure  comes  out  and  the  other  goes  in;  the  arrangement 
bemg  usuaHy  such  that  the  man  comes  out  in  wet  weather  and 
the  lady,  gaily  attired,  in  fine. 

Expt.  132.  To  precipitate  one  Solid  whilst  dissolving  another 
—Put  into  a  wme  glass  a  little  solution  of  chloride  of  cojyper,  and 
then  dip  mto  the  hquid  a  clean  iron  key  or  bright  knife-blade 
in  a  few  seconds  you  wiU  find  that  a  fihn  of  red  metallic  copper 
formed  over  that  part  of  the  metal  immersed  in  the  solution 
I  His  IS  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  chemical  change  caUed 
replacement  or  displacement  (or  "single  decomposition")  takes 
place  (Expt.  9).  The  origmal  fluid  was  a  solution  of  a  substance 
contammg  two  constituents,  copper  and  chlorine  respectively ;  when 
the  iron  key  comes  in  contact  with  this,  the  iron  "decomposes" 
the  compound  of  copper  and  chlorine  in  such  a  fashion  that  copper 
IS  set  free  m  visible  form,  whilst  the  iron  combines  with  tlie 
cniorine  forming  a  new  compoimd,  chloride  of  iron.  This 
latter  substance  is  invisible  to  the  eye,  as  it  dissolves  in  the  water 

tests  thus— Let  the  key  stop  m  the  solution  for  an  hour  or  two  • 
by  this  time  a  pretty  thick  deposit  of  powdery  copper  will  be 
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formed,  and  all  the  copper  will  be  removed  from  solution;  when 
this  is  the  case  take  out  the  key,  and  divide  the  fluid  into  two 
equal  parts ;  to  one  half  add  a  dessertspoonful  of  strong  solution 
of  ammonia;  a  muddy  brownish  light-green  copious  precipitate 
will  be  formed,  but  no  blue  solution ;  whilst  the  original  solution 
of  chloride  of  copper  similarly  treated  will  give  a  beautiful  deep 
blue  fluid.  To  the  other  half  add  some  solution  of  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of  potash),  when  a  deep  blue  precipitate 
of  "TurnbuU's  blue"  (Expt.  83)  wiU  form;  whilst  the  original 
copper  chloride  solution  will  give  a  yeUowish-green  coloured  pre- 
cipitate with  the  same  test.  N.B. — Neither  of  these  two  tests  for 
iron  will  work  satisfactorily  unless  the  key  has  remained  in  the 
liquid  long  enough  to  precipitate  aU  the  copper  from  solution. 

Expt.  133.  To  make  a  Lead  Tree  or  "Arbor  Satumi." — Get  a 
good-sized  wide-mouthed  glass  jar  or  small  fish-globe,  and  fill  it  full 
of  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  made  by  dissolving  that  salt  in  hot 
water  in  the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  of  the  salt  to  between  1 
and  2  pints  of  water;  let  the  solution  stand  twenty-four  hours  to 
settle  before  use,  pouring  ofi"  only  the  clear  fluid  free  from  sedi- 
ment into  the  jar.  Now  get  some  lumps  of  zinc  (not  too  thin) 
weighing  altogether  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  sugar  of 
lead  used;  tie  them  together  with  string  or  copper  wire,  or  fix 
them  to  a  wooden  or  wire  frame  here  and  there  over  its  surface. 
Suspend  the  bunch  by  means  of  a  string  from  a  stick  laid  hori- 
zontally over  the  mouth  of  the  jar  (like  the  bell-dialyser  in  fig.  54), 
so  that  the  lumps  of  zinc  are  all  immersed  in  the  sugar  of  lead 
solution,  which  should  nearly  fill  the  jar.  After  a  few  hours  the 
zinc  will  have  "  displaced  "  the  lead  from  the  solution,  just  as  the 
iron  did  the  copper  in  the  previous  experiment;  as  the  lead 
deposits  it  forms  bright  ghstening  feathery  plates  and  fihas  hanging 
down  from  the  zinc,  and  altogether  forming,  if  rightly  managed, 
a  beautiful  metallic  tree,  which  will  remain  permanent  for  a  long 
time  if  kept  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  not  rougloly  handled  or 
shaken  so  as  to  dislodge  the  delicate  crystals  of  lead  from  their 
support.  If,  however,  you  attempt  to  remove  the  tree  from  the 
fluid,  you  will  probably  spoil  it  entirely. 

Expt.  134.  To  make  a  Silver  Tree  or  "Ai'bor  Dian»."— 
Many  other  instances  of  this  kind  of  chemical  action  are  kno^vn, 
especially  amongst  metals.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into 
which  a  teaspoonful  of  mermry  is  dropped,  will  on  standing  form 
a  "  silver  tree  "  or  "  arbor  Dianse,"  *  consisting  of  crystals  of  silver 

*  Diana  and  Luna  were  two  alchemical  names  for  silver,  as  was  also 
Saturn  for  lead,  Jupiter  for  tin,  Mars  for  iron,  and  Venus  for  copper,  and  so 
on  with,  the  other  planets 
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formed  by  the  action  of  the  mercury  which  becomes  dissolved  as 
the  silver  is  removed  from  solution.  If,  after  all  the  silver  has  thus 
been  precipitated,  the  liquid  (now  containing  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury)  be  allowed  to  stand  with  strips  of  clean  copper  immersed, 
the  mercury  Avill  be  again  thrown  out  of  solution,  forming  a  white 
film  on  the  surface  of  the  red  copper,  from  which,  if  thick  enough, 
small  drops  of  fluid  mercury  may  be  wiped  off  by  pressure  between 
the  fingers;  by  and  by  all  the  mercury  is  thus  reprecipitated, 
whilst  copper  dissolves  during  the  action.  Finally,  if  the  result- 
ing solution  of  "nitrate  of  copper"  be  treated  with  metallic  iron, 
the  copper  is  in  turn  precipitated  again,  whilst  the  iron  dissolves, 
as  in  Expt.  132. 

If  a  bundle  of  thin  copper  wires  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  metallic  silver  will  be  deposited  in  crystals  aU  over  the 
surface  of  the  copper,  forming  a  sort  of  silver  tree  resembling  the 
"arbor  Saturni"  of  the  last  experiment,  some  of  the  copper 
becoming  dissolved  during  the  jDrocess. 

In  order  to  precipitate  a  metal  from  a  solution  of  one  of  its 
compounds,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  use  another  metal  as  in 
the  last  experiments ;  thus,  for  example,  gold  may  be  precipitated 
by  means  of  fluids. 

Expt.  135.  To  precipitate  MetaUic  Gold  from  Solution  by- 
means  of  a  Fluid.— Obtain  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  (a  rather  costly  substance),  and  add  it  to  a  much  larger 
bulk  of  water.  Prepare  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (Expt.  117), 
or  one  of  sulphate  of  iron  (sometimes  called  "  green  vitriol ")  and, 
add  a  little  of  it  to  the  diluted  solution  of  gold;  a  very  finely 
divided  precipitate  wiU  be  formed,  which  at  first  wiU  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  water,  givmg  it  a  peculiar  greenish  hue  when 
looked  through,  but  will  by  and  by  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  as  a  brownish-yellow  powder ;  this  powder  is  pure  gold  in  a 
"spongy"  condition;  if  collected  by  pouring  off  the  fluid  care- 
fully, stirring  up  -\vith  water,  allowing  to  subside  so  as  to  Avash 
away  the  adliering  solution,  and  finally  drying  with  a  gentle  heat, 
it  looks  more  Hke  iron  rust  than  anything  more  valuable ;  but  if 
"burnished"  or  pressed  with  a  hard  smooth  surface  it  becomes 
bright  and  yellow,  and  Hke  ordinary  gold  in  appearance.  Many 
other  metals  besides  gold  may  be  precipitated  from  solution  in 
similar  fashion,  by  using  appropriate  chemicals ;  glass  objects  are 
often  coated  with  silver,  so  as  to  produce  mirrors  by  processes  of 
this  kind  (Expt.  198). 

Expt.  136.  To  obtain  precipitated  Gold  apparently  in  the  form 
of  a  blood-red  Fluid.— Make  an  extremely  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold,  and  put  it  in  a  white  glass  bottle.    Get  a  small  fragment 
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oi  phosx>horus  {a,  very  inflammable  solid  substance,  ke^-t  undor  water 
to  prevent  its  taking  fire,  which  must  be  handled  very  carefully 
with  wet  fingers)  about  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head,  and  drop  it 
into  a  small  bottle  or  test-tube,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  bisulphide 
of  carhon,  an  evil-smelling  volatile  liquid,  which  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  phosphorus  (Expt.  237).  Shake  up,  and  when  the  phos- 
phorus is  dissolved,  pour  the  solution  into  the  bottle  containing 
the  chloride  of  gold ;  and  then  cork  the  bottle,  shake  Avell,  and 
allow  the  whole  to  stand  some  hours.  The  phosphorus  will  gradu- 
ally precipitate  the  gold,  but  in  finer  particles  than  in  the  last 
experiment,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fluid  has  a  blood-red  tint 
when  looked  through  against  a  bright  hght.  Within  certain 
limits,  the  weaker  the  gold  solution  the  better  is  the  result ;  a  few 
drops  of  an  ordmary  yellow  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  to  a  pint 
of  water  suffices,  the  best  result  being  obtained  when  about  half  a 
grain  of  solid  chloride  of  gold  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water. 
►Sometimes  the  colour  is  more  incHned  to  purple  or  amethyst  than 
Ijlood-red ;  this  depends  on  the  size  of  the  particles.  When  blood- 
red,  they  are  very  fine,  and  will  remain  suspended  for  weeks  and 
months  before  they  subside ;  if,  however,  a  little  salt  be  added  to 
the  water,  its  colour  changes  to  purple  and  the  particles  subside 
much  more  quickly.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  gold  in  this 
form  was  first  discovered  by  Faraday,  whence  the  term  "Farada3'^'s 
Ruby  gold,"  frequently  appHed  to  the  blood-red  fluid. 

Expt.  137.  To  precipitate  Charcoal  from  Sugar. — In  both  of 
the  last  experiments,  the  reason  why  the  gold  precipitates  is  that 
the  chemical  action  taking  place  between  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  phosphorus  causes  the  gold  and 
the  clilorme  ia  the  chloride  of  gold  to  become  separated  from  one 
another,  the  gold  being  set  free  as  a  solid  powder,  and  the  chlorine 
converted  into  other  compounds  which  remain  dissolved  in  the 
water,  just  as  with  the  chloride  of  copper  in  Expt.  132.  In  the 
same  sort  of  way  sugar  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  carhon 
(charcoal  or  lampblack)  with  water,  so  that  by  adding  to  sugar 
some  substance  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  take  up  water, 
the  sugar  becomes  "decomposed"  or  separated  into  solid  black 
carbon  and  Avater.  Such  a  substance  is  sulphunc  acid  or  oil  of 
vitriol.  If  this  fluid  be  cautiously  poured  into  its  own  bulk  of 
strong  syrup,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  steam  is  throwm  ofi"  whilst 
the  whole  swells  up,  and  becomes  black  through  the  separation  of 
impure  carbon. 

This  experiment  should  be  made  in  a  smk  or  on  the  ground 
outside  the  house,  so  that  if  the  vessel  containing  the  s^tuj)  breaks 
with  the  heat,  the  corrosive  acid  will  not  be  spilt  where  it  can 
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do  damage.  The  mixture  must  be  made  cautiously  and  gradually 
(see  Expt.  98)  in  a  stoneware  vessel,  such  as  a  white  jam-pot.  The 
black  carbon  thus  formed  is  i^repared  on  a  large  scale  for  making 
ordmary  blacking,  treacle  being  used  instead  of  sugar,  and  the 
product  being  treated  by  certain  processes  to  remove  the  acid, 
which  otherwise  would  destroy  the  boots  to  Avhich  it  is  applied. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Solution  op  Gases  in  Liquids  and  Separation  of  Gases  from 

Liquids. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  solution  of  solids  by  processes  involving 
chemical  change,  so  with  gases  may  the  change  produced  be  one 
invisible  to  the  eye,  or  one  producing  a  visible  alteration,  either 
in  colour,  or  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  precipitate,  &c.  Of  in- 
visible changes,  the  follo^ving  experiments  furnish  illustrations. 

Expt.  138.  To  produce  a  neutral  SoM  by  the  Action  of  Am- 
monia Gas  on  an  Acid  Fluid.— In  Expt.  57  an  illustration  is 
given  of  the  action  of  acids  on  certain  kinds  of  colouring  matter, 
viz.,  that  derived  from  the  litmus  lichen;  if  a  little  tincture  of 
htmus  (alcoholic  solution  of  the  colouring  matter)  be  added  to  some 
distnied  water,  and  one  drop  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  be  then 
poured  in  and  the  whole  stirred  up,  the  liquid  will  turn  bright 
red,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  colouring  matter. 

This  is  a  general  property  of  all  acids ;  but  there  exists  another 
class  of  bodies,  of  which  lime-water  (Expt.  152),  ammonia  solution, 
and  common  washing  soda  are  examples,  which  possess  exactly 
the  opposite  property ;  i.e.,  whilst  acids  turn  the  Htmus-coloviring 
matter  from  blue  to  red,  these  other  substances,  or  antacids,  wiU 
destroy  this  effect,  and  restore  the  original  blue  colour  on  addition 
to  the  reddened  fluid ;  this  may  be  easily  verified  by  dividing  the 
red  Hquid  obtained  as  above  into  three  portions,  and  adding  some 
lime-water^  to  one,  some  ammonia  solution  to  the  second,  and  a 
little  solution  of  washing  soda  to  the  third,  when  in  each  case,  the 
liquid  will  turn  blue,  if  too  much  acid  have  not  been  added  in  the 
first  instance:  Lime-water,  ammonia,  washing  soda,  and  other 
bodies  that  produce  this  effect,  are  said  to  exert  an  alkaline  re- 
action on  colouring  matters,  whilst  hydrochloric  acid  and  similar 
bodies  exert  an  acid  reaction.    Many  substances,  however,  are 
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known  which  have  no  action  of  either  kind  ;  such  substances  are 
said  to  be  neutral.  Thus,  if  some  pure  common  salt,  or  some 
"  EiDsom  salts  "  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  be  dissolved  in  water,  the 
resultmg  liquid  will  neither  redden  water  made  blue  with  tincture 
of  litmus,  nor  turn  blue  such  water  reddened  by  addition  of  a  drop 
of  Aveak  acid. 

Fill  a  good-sized  dry  bottle  with  ammonia  gas,  as  in  Expt,  75  ; 
set  it  on  the  table  mouth  upwards,  and  quickly  pour  in  two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  distilled  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
diluted  hydrocliloric  acid  have  been  added;  and  which,  conse- 
(^uently,  possesses  (to  begin  with)  a  strong  acid  reaction.  Cork 
the  bottle,  and  shake  up  ;  the  ammonia  gas  will  be  dissolved,  and 
will  chemically  react  on  the  hydrochloric  acid,  without,  however, 
producing  any  visible  change ;  owiiag  to  the  absorption,  there  will 
be  a  partial  vacuum  formed  in  the  bottle,  as  in  Expt.  77,  so  that 
the  cork  will  be  pretty  firmly  pressed  inwards  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  the  air  will  rush  into  the  bottle  when  the  cork  is 
extracted.  Pour  the  liquid  out  of  the  bottle  into  a  little  eva- 
porating basin,  and  test  it  with  a  blue  litmus  paper ;  no  reddening 
will  now  ensue  unless  too  much  acid  have  been  added  to  the  water. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  fill  another  bottle  with  ammonia  gas,  and 
shake  up  the  liquid  a  second  time  with  this  gas  also.  Finally, 
evaporate  the  fluid  either  over  a  small  flame,  or  preferably  on  the 
water-bath  (Expt.  89) ;  a  white  soHd  residue  will  be  left,  which  (if 
pure)  will  be  neutral  in  character  as  regards  its  reaction  on  litmus 
colouring  matter.  This  white  solid  is  called  "  salammoniac,"  or 
"  chloride  of  ammonium"  and  is  the  product  of  the  chemical  action 
taking  place  between  the  ammonia  and  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  used  instead  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  this  experiment,  precisely  the  same  results  as 
regards  appearance  will  be  produced;  the  neutral  solid  ultimately 
obtained  in  this  case,  however,  will  be  difi'erent  in  chemical 
character,  being  the  salt  called  sulphate  of  ammonium. 

Expt.  139.  To  restore  the  Colour  of  Ciothes  spotted  by  Acid. — 
The  colouring-matter  of  litmus  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  afi"ected 
by  acids  and  alkalies,  many  other  substances  bemg  known  which 
behave  in  a  similar  fashion,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
ordinary  ink,  and  most  of  the  somewhat  analogous  black  dye- 
stufi"s  used  for  dyeing  clothes.  In  experimenting  with  acids,  even 
with  the  greatest  of  care,  you  are  pretty  sure  sooner  or  later  to  get 
some  spilt  about  or  splashed  on  to  your  clothes,  with  the  result  of 
burning  holes  in  them  if  the  acids  are  strong  mineral  ones,  like  oil 
of  vitriol ;  or  of  making  red  spots,  if  weaker.  In  this  latter  case 
the  original  colour  of  the  cloth  can  often  be  made  to  reappear. 
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and  the  danger  of  destroying  the  fabric  so  as  to  produce  holes,  may 
be  diminished,  by  dropping  sokition  of  ammonia  (not  too  strong) 
on  the  stain,  so  that  the  spot  disappears.  If  the  acid  spilt  be 
nitric  acid,  and  the  spot  have  tiu^ned  yellow,  this  treatment  will 
usually  not  suffice  to  bring  back  the  original  colour,  but  it  will 
often  prevent  a  hole  being  produced,  if  the  ammonia  be  applied 
soon  enough. 

When  clothing  becomes  faded  in  colour,  the  original  tint  may 
often  be  more  or  less  restored  by  sponging  with  water  to  which  a 
little  ammonia  solution  has  been  added;  the  fading  being  due 
to  the  acid  vapours  in  the  au',  perspiration,  &c. 

Expt.  140.  To  remove  Ink  Marks  from  Paper. — Black 
ink  of  the  older  kind  is  made  from  solutions  containing  iron  mixed 
with  materials  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  used  in  tanning 
leather,  such  as  gall-nuts,  &c.  (Expt.  294),  which  bodies  give  rise  to 
an  intensely  black  compound,  especially  after  the  writing  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air  so  as  to  cause  a  certain  amount  of  oxidation 
to  take  place,  which  deepens  the  tint ;  some  of  the  modern  inks, 
however,  are  made  of  different  materials.  Writing  done  Avith  the 
former  kind  of  ink  can  be  removed  from  paper,  &c.,  by  brushing 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  over  the  marks,  and  by  and  by  washing 
them  weU  with  water,  using  a  soft  camel's-hair  brush,  and  well 
pressing  with  blotting-paper  to  remove  all  acid  which  otherwise 
might  rot  the  paper,  and  make  it  brittle  and  fragile.  The  acid 
decomposes  the  black  colouring  matter  and  dissolves  the  iron,  so 
that  water  can  wash  out  both  the  tanning  substance  and  the  iron 
compound,  and  thus  entirely  remove  the  marks. 

Expt.  141.  To  remove  Iron  Moidd  from  Linen,  &c. — If  ink  be 
.spilt  on  Mnen  (tablecloths,  &c.),  the  black  marks  will  often  become 
yellomsh-brown  after  washing,  thus  producing  stains  of  "iron- 
moiild;"  contact  with  rusty  iron,  &c.,  may  also  stain  linen 
similarly.  Such  stains  may  be  removed  by  the  same  means  as 
those  above  mentioned  with  respect  to  ink  marks,  i.e.,  cautiously 
treating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  weU  washing  to 
remove  the  acid. 

Instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  add  or  citric  acid  may  be 
used,  or  a  sour  substance  known  as  acid  oxalate  of  potassium 
(sometimes  called  "salts  of  sorrel").  Lemon  juice  will  often 
answer  the  purpose,  this  fluid  containing  citric  acid.  AH  these 
preparations  have  the  advantage  that  they  do  not  rot  or  injure  the 
fibres  as  readily  as  hydrochloric  acid  might  possibly  do  if  used  too 
strong,  or  allowed  to  remain  on  too  long. 

Expt.  142.  Changes  of  Colour  produced  by  Acids  and  Alkalies. 
—Many  dye-stuffs  now  in  use  are  afi'ected  by  acids  and  alkalies  so 
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as  to  give  one  colour  with  an  acid  liquid  and  another  with  an 
alkaline  one.  The  colour  obtained  by  mashing  up  a  red  cahhaqe, 
treating  the  pulp  with  alcohol,  and  squeezing  out  the  fluid  through 
a  calico  bag,  becomes  green  with  alkahcs,  red  with  acids,  and 
purplish  when  the  liquid  is  neutral.  Violets  and  purple  dahliais 
contain  similar  colouring  matters.  The  liquid  obtained  by 
similarly  treating  cocMneal  (a  kind  of  insect)  Avith  alcohol  furnishes 
Avhen  diluted  with  water  a  colour  which  is  orange  if  the  solution 
is  ever  so  faintly  acid,  but  of  a  beautiful  purple  if  alkahne.  A 
substance  termed  phenol-jMhalein,  when  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
wine  and  used  to  test  an  alkaline  watery  solution,  develops  a  fine 
red  or  brilliant  pink  colour,  which  becomes  absolutely  colourless 
on  adding  enough  acid  to  neutralise  the  alkali.  Turmeric  test- 
paper  is  prepared  by  digesting  powdered  turmeric  root  with 
alcohol,  straining  off  the  fluid,  and  soaking  fine  white  blotting- 
paper  in  the  dark  orange-yellow  solution.  Allcalies  turn  this 
paper  brown,  whilst  acids  restore  the  original  yellow  tint. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  test-paper  soaked  in  a  strong  solution 
of  an  alterable  colouring  matter  like  those  above  mentioned,  can 
be  used  as  a  test  for  acids  by  previously  adding  to  the  coloured 
fluid  a  minute  quantity  of  alkali  before  soaking  the  paper;  or, 
conversely,  as  a  test  for  alkali  by  adding  a  little  acid  to  the 
liquor.  Red  and  blue  litmus  papers  are  thus  prepared, — the 
former  serving  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  becoming  blue  when  dipped 
therein ;  the  latter  as  a  test  for  acids,  becoming  red  when  brought 
in  contact  therewith  (Expt.  57);  and  sirailarly  with  other  colouring 
matters. 

If  a  test-paper  suitable  for  distinguishing  alkalies  (like  red 
litmus  paper)  be  moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  air  contain- 
ing only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  ammonia  gas,  the  alkaline 
colour  will  soon  appear,  as  the  ammonia  will  dissolve  in  the  water, 
moistening  the  paper  and  neutralising  the  trace  of  acid  present. 
In  the  same  kind  of  way  acid  vapours  and  gases  in  the  air  vdW. 
speedily  redden  a  moistened  blue  litmus  paper;  e.g.,  when  such  a 
paper  is  held  over  hot  vinegar,  or  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  Putrefying  urine  liberates  ammonia,  as 
also  does  decaying  horse-dung,  wherefore  a  red  litmus  paper  himg 
up  in  a  urinal  or  in  a  stable  will  speedily  become  blue.  Decaying 
fish  produces  an  allcaline  vapour  closely  resembling  ammonia, 
termed  methylamine,  which  will  similarly  turn  a  delicate  test-paper 
blue.  In  all  such  cases  the  chemical  action  taking  place  is  pre- 
cisely parallel  with  that  occurring  in  Expt.  138,  viz.,  that  the 
gaseous  or  vaporous  alkaline  matter  in  the  air  is  dissolved  by  the 
moisture  present  in  the  paper,  and  reacts  on  the  acid  also  present, 
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producing  a  neutral  compound;  and  vice  versa  in  the  case  of 
reddening  a  blue  paper  by  acid  vapours. 
Expt.  143.  To  dissolve  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  in  Caustic  Soda. — 

The  substance  caUed  caustic  soda  belongs  to  the  class  of  antacids 
above  mentioned,  being  one  of  the  best  known  of  such  bodies ; 
Avhen  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  it  forms  a  solution  of 
peculiar  alkaline  taste,  and  when  in  a  smaller  quantity,  a  strongly 
corrosive  and  biting  fluid,  whence  the  term  caustic.  If  the  caustic 
soda  is  pure,  no  effervescence  will  be  produced  by  adding  some 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  it;  chemical  change, 
however,  will  take  place,  for  the  acid  properties  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  disappear,  and  the  alkahne  ones  of  the  caustic 
soda ;  notliing  but  piu-e  common  salt  being  formed  when  the  acid 
and  soda  are  mixed  in  just  the  right  quantity  to  "neutrahse  "  one 
another. 

Place  some  caustic  soda  solution  in  a  glass,  and  pass  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  (produced  by  the  generator  described  above, 
Expt.  100)  into  it  for  some  time  (fig. 
66);  the  carbonic  acid  gas  will  dis- 
solve, but  at  the  same  time  will  act 
chemically,  although  invisibly,  upon 
tlie  caustic  soda,  converting  it  into  a 
different  substance  termed  carhonate 
of  soda.  If  to  the  resulting  carbonate 
of  soda  solution  some  hydrochloric 
acid  be  now  added,  a  vigorous  effer- 
vescence wiU  ensue,  thus  showing  one 
great  difference  between  caustic  soda 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  the  latter 
being  produced  from  the  former  by 
making  it  combine  chemically  with 
carbonic  acid.  .   

In  this  experiment  carbonate  Fig.  66.  Carbonic  Acid  passed 
of  soda  has  been  produced  from  through  a  solution  of  soda, 
caustic  soda  by  making  carbon  dioxide  act  chemically  upon  the 
latter.  In  practical  manufacture  this  operation  is  usually  reversed ; 
carbonate  of  soda  is  first  obtained  (originally  as  a  natural  mineral 
product,  more  recently  as  "barilla"  from  the  ashes  of  sea-Aveeds, 
and  subsequently  by  submitting  common  salt  to  various  chemical 
processes),  and  is  converted  into  caustic  soda  by  taking  away 
carbonic  acid  therefrom ;  the  effect  of  this  is  greatly  to  intensify 
the  alkaline  characters  of  the  soda,  and  thus  to  render  it  more 
chemically  active  and  better  fitted  for  preparing  soap  and  for  other 
analogous  uses.    The  alchemists  appHed  the  term  mild  alkali  to 
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natural  carbonate  of  soda  (also  known  for  that  reason  as  mineral 
alkali),  and  to  the  analogous  substance  carbonate  of  potash 
(obtained  from  the  ashes  of  vegetable  matter,  and  thence  dis- 
tinguished as  vegetable  alkali);  after  removal  of  carbonic  acid  these 
substances  were  distinguished  as  caustic  alkali,  on  account  of  their 
increased  caustic  or  corrosive  qualities.  This  operation  of  remov- 
ing carbonic  acid,  or  "  causticising,"  is  performed  by  treating  solu- 
tions of  the  mild  alkahes  with  quickhme,  boiling  the  whole 
together  until  the  action  is  complete. 

Expt.  144.  To  causticise  Soda  Solution.— Take  an  ounce  of 
washing  soda  crystals  and  dissolve  it  in  half  a  pint  of  soft  A\'ater. 
Add  a  tablespoonful  of  weU-burnt  quickbme,  previously  reduced 
to  a  sort  of  thin  paste  or  cream  by  rubbing  with  water  by  means 
of  a  pestle  and  mortar.  Boil  the  whole  in  a  glass  flask  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  remove  the  flame,  and  allow  the  sediment  to 
settle;  pour  ofi"  a  teaspoonful  of  the  nearly  clear  fluid  into  a 
test-tube,  and  add  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  action 
of  the  quicklime  is  complete,  little  or  no  effervescence  will  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  if  much  gas  is  evolved,  the  boiling  must  be  continued 
untU  no  more  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  brought  about  on  add- 
ing acid  to  a  sample  of  the  liquid,  an  additional  quantity  of  quick- 
lime being  added  if  the  first  amount  used  does  not  suffice  to  bring 
about  the  requisite  degree  of  causticising  after  an  hour's  boibng. 
When  the  action  is  complete,  allow  the  contents  of  the  flask  to 
stand  tni  cool,  and  carefully  pour  off  the  clear  caustic  soda  solution 
into  another  bottle  for  use ;  a  bottle  provided  with  a  cork  that 
has  been  dipped  in  melted  paraffin-wax  answers  best,  ordinary 
untreated  corks  being  easily  attacked  and  corroded  by  the  caustic 
soda,  whilst  bottles  with  glass  stoppers  are  apt  to  become  useless 
through  the  stopper  becoming  tightly  fixed,  and  not  easily 
extracted  without  breaking  the  glass. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  quicklime  has  actually  taken  away 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  pour  into  a  test-tube 
some  of  the  thick  sediment  left  after  all  the  clear  liquor  has  been 
decanted,  and  place  in  a  second  test-tube  about  as  much  of  the 
original  lime-cream.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
each;  if  the  quicklime  was  of  good  quality,  there  will  be  but 
little  eff'ervescence  produced  in  the  second  test-tube,  the  lime  dis- 
solving comparatively  quietly  in  the  acid ;  whilst  a  copious 
effervescence  will  be  produced  in  the  first  test-tube,  owing  to  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  taken  up  by  the  lime  from  the  soda. 

If  carbonate  of  potash  *  (pearl-ashes)  be  used  instead  of  washing 

*  Crude  potashes  can  easily  be  prepared  by  burning  ahnost  any  kind  of 
wood  to  ashes,  boiling  these  with  water,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  evaporating 
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soda  crystals,  a  parallel  action  Avill  take  place;  the  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash  (effervescing  vigorously  with  acids)  will 
become  converted  by  boiling  with  lime  into  "  liquor  potassse,"  or 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  will  not  effervesce  with  acids,  but 
will  be  far  more  corrosive  and  biting  to  the  taste  than  the  original 
solution  of  mild  alkali. 

Expt.  145.  To  dissolve  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas  in 
Water  and  in  Ammonia. — Place  in  the  gas  generator  used  in 
Expt.  143  some  lumps  of  sulphide  of  iron,  and  then,  after  inserting 
the  cork  and  tubes,  pour  hydrochloric  acid  down  the  thistle  funnel ; 
the  chemical  action  taking  place  (Expt.  13)  causes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  to  escape.  Pass  the  gas  through  distilled  water, 
just  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  passed  into  the  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion in  the  last  experiment ;  the  water  will  dissolve  some  of  the 
gas,  thereby  furnishing  the  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
referred  to  in  some  of  the  preceding  experiments  (Nos.  12,  95, 
121,  125,  126). 

Pass  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  solution  of  ammonia 
instead  of  water ;  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  dissolve  and  will 
act  chemically  on  the  ammonia  at  the  same  time,  producing  a 
compound  called  sul])liydrate  of  ammonium  ;  tliis  being  soluble  in 
water,  is  formed  without  any  visible  action  taking  place ;  but  its 
formation  is  easily  rendered  evident  by  the  great  alteration  pro- 
duced in  the  properties  of  the  fluid  when  the  gas  has  been  passed 
through  for  some  time.  Thus,  into  each  of  two  test-tubes  pour  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  to  the  one  add  some 
of  the  original  ammonia  solution,  and  to  the  other  some  of  the 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium  solution  ;  the  first  will  act  as  in  Expt. 
124,  producing  a  blue  precipitate,  dissolving  to  a  deep  blue  clear 
fluid  on  adding  more  ammonia ;  the  second  will  produce  a  black 
precipitate,  soluble  neither  in  ammonia  solution  nor  in  excess  of 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium.  If  a  little  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron  (ferric  chloride)  be  used  instead  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
ammonia  solution  wUl  produce  a  red-brown  precipitate,  and  the 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium  solution  a  black  one ;  whilst  if  chloride 
of  cadmium  solution  be  employed,  the  former  reagent  wUl  throw 
down  a  white  precipitate,  and  the  latter  a  yellow  one. 

Caution. — Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  poisonous  gas,  though  not 
so  dangerous  to  breathe  in  small  quantities  as  some  others ; 
moreover,  on  account  of  its  chemical  action  on  many  metallic 
compounds,  and  especially  on  lead  paint,  it  is  apt  to  stain  and 
discolour  many  ordinary  articles  of  furniture  and  painted  goods. 

down  the  filtered  liquor  to  dryness ;  a  strongly  alkaline  mass  results.  Pearl- 
ash  is  this  crude  substance  somewhat  purified  and  refined. 
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It  should  therefore  be  prepared  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  stable  or 
outhouse,  and  not  inside  a  dwelling-house,  where,  in  addition  to 
causing  annoyance  on  account  of  its  frightful  odour,  it  may  do 
other  damage  to  paint  and  furniture.  In  laboratories  where  it  is 
extensively  used,  the  apparatus  is  usually  placed  inside  a  "  fume 

chamber"  or  "stink  cupboard,"  i.e., 
a  kind  of  closet  furnished  with  a  flue 
and  a  glass  door  in  front  (fig.  67) ; 
by  means  of  a  gas  jet  or  otherwise  a 
current  of  air  is  kept  ascending  the 
flue,  so  that  any  evil-smelling  sub- 
stances or  dangerous  gases  and 
vapours  can  be  manipulated  inside 
the  cupboard,  the  door  being  closed 
when  the  operator  does  not  require 
to  touch  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  avoid 
leakage  of  fumes  and  smells  into  the 
apartment. 

The  unpleasant  smell  of  rotten 
eggs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sul- 
phuretted   hydrogen    is  produced 
The  gas  is  also  produced  by  certain 


stink-Closet. 


during  their  putrefaction, 

natural  chemical  actions  taldng  place  underground,  so  that  tlie 
water  of  springs  in  locaKties  where  this  occurs  dissolves  the  gas, 
and  acquires  its  disagreeable  odour.  Harrogate,  in  Yorkshire,  is 
one  well-known  place  where  "  sulphur  springs "  of  this  kuid 
occur.  In  consequence  of  the  property  possessed  by  this  gas 
to  form  black  compounds  on  coming  in  contact  with  certain 
metalhc  compounds  (Expt.  14),  it  discolours  ordinary  pamt, 
because  white  lead  is  an  ingredient  therein,  and  is  a  compouiul 
acted  upon  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  silver  or  copper  nitrate. 
Certain  kinds  of  powder  used  by  ladies  as  cosmetics  contain 
lead,  and  others  bismuth;  in  consequence,  complexions  that 
have  been  improved  (?)  by  the  use  of  such  cosmetics  wiU  not 
stand  the  atmosphere  of  a  sulphur  spring,  but  turn  grey,  brown, 
or  even  black  on  contact  with  air  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Expt.  146.  To  illustrate  the  Action  of  Sulphuretted  Hydro- 
gen on  Paint, — One  wliite  metallic  compound  used  for  paint,  zinc 
'white,  is  not  aifected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Procure  a  little 
of  this  mixed  with  linseed  oil  ready  for  use,  and  with  it  paint  one 
side  of  the  head  of  a  plaster  cast,  or  some  similar  object.  Paint  tlie 
other  side  in  the  same  way  with  ordinary  white  paint  made  from  oil 
and  lohite  lead.    Now  expose  the  painted  cast  to  air  containing  sul- 
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phuretted  hydrogen,  by  putting  it  in  a  chip  hat-box  with  a  small 
hole  cut  in  the  side  through  which  is  introduced  the  delivery  pipe  of 
a  sulphuretted  hydrogen  generator.  In  a  very  short  time  the  side 
painted  with  lead  will  be  turned  black,  whilst  the  other  side 
painted  with  zinc  white  will  be  unchanged,  provided  the  zinc  white 
be  pure  {vide  also  Expts.  14,  129). 

Separation  of  Gases  by  Solvent  Chemical  Action. 

A  very  frequent  operation,  both  in  laboratory  experiments 
and  hi  chemical  manufactures,  is  to  treat  a  mixture  of  gases  with 
some  solution  that  will  act  chemically  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
gases  present,  absorbing  them  in  consequence,  and  leaving  the 
others  undissolved  and  unacted  upon.  Thus,  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  coal-gas  for  ordinary  lighting  purposes,  methods  of  this 
description  are  largely  used.  The  following  experiments  illustrate 
this. 

Expt.  147.  To  separate  a  Mixture  of  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Air. 

— Place  ajar  mouth  upwards  on  a  table,  and  let  the  delivery  pipe  of 
a  generator  of  carbon  dioxide  (Expt.  100)  pass  into  it,  so  that  some 
of  the  gas  may  pass  into  the  jar ;  or  otherwise,  pour  into  the  jar 
some  of  the  heavy  carbon  dioxide  gas  evolved  from  an  aerated 
water  siphon  on  running  some  of  the  fluid  into  a  tumbler,  &c.,  as 
dbected  in  Expt.  71;  in  either  case  you  will  have  a  mixture  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  air  in  the  jar.    The  presence  of  the  former  gas 
may  be  proved  by  the  special  test  described  more  fully  in  Expt. 
152,  consisting  of  pouring  out  a  Httle  of  the  gas  from  the  jar  (as 
in  Expt.  101,  fig.  58)  into  another  one  containuig  some  lime-ioater, 
closing  this  second  jar  with  a  cork,  and  shaking  up  vigorously,  when 
the  lime-water  will  be  rendered  milky  if  carbon  dioxide  be  present. 
ISTow  pour  into  the  first  jar  a  wine-glassful  of  caustic  soda  solution, 
quickly  cork  up  with  a  greased  cork,  and  shake  thorouglily;  turn 
the  jar  upside  down,  and  remove  the  cork  with  the  mouth  under 
water,  so  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  force  water  into 
the  jar  (as  in  Expt.  77),  to  supply  the  place  of  the  absorbed  gas. 
On  re-corking  the  jar  under  water  and  removing  it,  it  will  be 
foimd,  firstly,  that  on  applying  the  lime-water  test  as  above 
described  no  milkmess  is  produced,  showing  that  the  admixed 
carbon  dioxide  has  been  removed  by  the  action  of  the  caustic  soda 
.solution ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  lighted  taper  mtroduced  into  the 
jar  at  the  end  of  a  wire  will  burn  freely,  showing  that  the  air 
present  in  the  mixture  of  gases  has  not  been  similarly  absorbed 
and  removed. 
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Production  of  Colours  bj  Chemical  Changes  due  to  Solution 

of  Gas. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  marked  alteration  in  colour  attends  the 
absorption  of  a  gas  by  a  fluid,  as  long  as  no  precipitation  is  brought 
about ;  but  some  exceptions  occur.  Thus,  in  Expt.  114,  the  action 
on  copper  of  ammonia  gave  rise  to  solution  of  copper,  and  forma- 
tion of  a  blue  liquid  when  air  was  also  allowed  access,  but  not  in 
the  absence  of  air. 

Although  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  atmosphere  as  a 
typical  example  of  a  gaseous  substance,  yet  really  more  than  one 
gas  is  present,  in  even  the  purest  open-country  air ;  whiLst  the  more 
or  less  vitiated  air  of  a  town,  or  close  unventilated  room,  really 
contains  a  nvimber  of  gases.  In  all  cases,  however,  two  gases 
greatly  predominate,  called  oxygen  and  nitrogen  respectively.  The  - 
latter  roughly  constitutes  about  ^  of  the  air  and  the  former  i  j  but 
although  oxygen  is  not  present  in  the  larger  quantity,  it  is  by  far 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  as  it  is  the  oxygen  and  not  the 
nitrogen  which  is  necessary  to  keep  up  animal  life  by  breathing. 

Expt.  148.  To  procure  a  dark-coloured  Fluid  by  Absorption 
of  Oxygen  from  the  Air. — In  Expt,  114  what  happens  is  that 
the  oxygen  present  in  the  air  dissolves  in  the  liquid  and  exerts  a 
chemical  action  on  the  copper,  converting  it  into  a  compound 
{oxide  of  copper),  which  dissolves  in  the  ammonia- water,  forming  a 
blue  fluid ;  so  that  ultimately  the  oxygen  becomes  removed  from 
the  air  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  thus  affording  the  means  of 
preparing  nitrogen  gas  {vide  Expt.  184).  A  precisely  analogous 
action  takes  place  if  a  little  pyrogallic  acid  (as  much  as  will  he  on 
a  shilling)  be  put  into  an  eight-ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and 
then  a  tablespoonful  of  caustic  soda  solution  poured  in ;  quickly 
insert  a  well-fitting  cork  (previously  greased  to  make  it  air-tight) 
and  shake  up.  The  pyrogaUic  acid  dissolves  in  the  caustic  soda 
solution,  forming  a  fluid  which  immediately  absorbs  oxygen  if  in 
contact  therewith,  but  not  nitrogen,  forming  a  dark  reddish-brown 
fluid  in  so  doing.  After  a  few  minutes  shaking  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  present  in  the  air  originally  contained  in  the  bottle  AviU 
be  dissolved  and  chemically  acted  upon;  if  now  the  bottle  be 
turned  mouth  downwards  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  the  cork 
cautiously  removed,  still  under  water,  as  in  the  last  experiment 
(147),  it  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  water  mU  to  some  extent  rush 
into  the  bottle,  being  driven  in  by  atmospheric  pressure,  somewhat 
as  in  Expt.  77,  but  not  so  violently ;  on  comparmg  the  quantity  of 
water  thus  driven  in  (again  corking  the  bottle  under  water  before 
removing  it  for  inspection)  with  the  quantity  of  air  originally 
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present,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  i  of  the  gaseous  contents  of  the 
bottle  have  been  absorbed,  but  that  the  odd    have  remained  un- 
absorbed,  being  the  nitrogen. 
Expt.  149.  To  show  that  Nitrogen  extinguishes  a  Candle.— 

The  reason  why  combustible  bodies,  such  as  candles,  burn  in  the 
air  is  simply  that  chemical  changes  go  on  between  the  burning 
material  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere;  if  the  oxygen  is 
removed,  the  residual  nitrogen  will  no  longer  keep  up  the  chemical 
change,  and  the  flame  is  consequently  extinguished.  Lower  a 
lighted  taper  at  the  end  of  a  wire,  or  a  spill  of  wood  or  paper,  into 
the  bottle  contaming  nitrogen  obtained  in  the  last  experiment,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  flame  is  extinguislied,  just  as  it  was  by 
carbon  dioxide  in  Expt.  71;  and  for  the  same  reason  in  each  case, 
VIZ.,  that  there  is  no  oxygen  present  to  keep  the  flame  alight. 

For  other  methods  of  preparing  nitrogen,  see  Expts.  183  and  184. 

Expt.  150.  To  show  that  a  fresh  Supply  of  Air  is  requisite 
to  keep  up  the  Combustion  of  a  Candle.— Fix  a  lighted  candle 
at  the  end  of  a  wire,  and  dip  it  into  a  tall  narrow  cylinder  (fig.  40), 
and  cover  the  mouth  of  the  cyHnder  with  a  plate.  In  a  short 
time  the  candle  will  go  out,  the  flame  becoming  extinguished, 
because  aU  the  avaUable  oxygen  in  the  cylinder  has  become  used 
VLIJ  by  chemical  action. 

_  mw  withdraw  the  candle,  rehght  it,  and  place  it  in  a  second 
similar  jar,  and  sHp  into  the  jar  a  piece  of  wet  cardboard  previously 
cut  to  size,  so  as  to  form  a  vertical  partition  in  the  middle  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  jar.  If  properly  placed  in  position,  the  candle 
will  now  continue  to  burn,  because  a  ventHatrng  current  is  set  up 
m  the  jar,  the  hot  products  of  combustion  rismg  up  on  one  side 
of  the  pasteboard  partition,  and  fresh  air  descending  down  the 
other  side,  so  as  to  keep  the  candle  supplied  with  air.  That  the 
two  currents  are  set  up  in  opposite  directions  is  easHy  shown  by 
hghtmg  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and  Uowmg  out  the  flame,  so 
that  the  paper  smoulders  and  gives  off'  a  thick  smoke ;  brina  the 
smokmg  end  of  the  paper  torch  to  one  side  of  the  partition,  and 
the  smoke  wdl  be  carried  downwards  towards  the  candle  by  the 
descending  current  of  air;  whilst  on  the  other  side  the  smoke 
will  be  carried  upwards  by  the  ascending  current  of  hot  gases  and 
vapours  from  the  flame. 

The  pasteboard  is  wetted  to  prevent  its  possibly  taking  fire  at 
the  candle  flame;  a  strip  of  metal  (sheet  copper,  zinc,  or  tinplate 
&c.)  may  be  conveniently  used  instead.  ' 
^  This  system  of  ventilation  by  means  of  a  shaft  divided  by  a 

brattice   or  vertical  partition  is  sometimes  used  in  mines,  a  lame 
fire  being  employed  to  produce  the  up-current. 
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Expt.  151.  To  produce  White  Indigo  and  convert  it  into  Blue 
Indigo  by  the  action  of  the  Air.— Put  into  a  bottle  (capable  of 
being  tightly  closed  with  a  cork)  some  indigo  solution  {sulphin- 
digotic  acid),  and  dilute  it  with  water,  so  as  to  obtain  a  moderately 
deep  blue-coloured  liquid.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  quicklime  and 
half  as  much  glucose  (grape  sugar).  Tightly  cork  the  bottle,  and 
let  it  stand  some  hours,  with  occasional  shaking ;  a  chemical  action 
will  take  place,  resulting  in  the  conversion  of  the  blue  indigo  into 
"  white  indigo  "),  so  that  the  colour  of  the  liquid  fades.  By  and 
by,  when  the  blue  has  disappeared  and  a  yellowish  liquor  only  is 
contained  in  the  bottle  above  the  sediment,  the  clear  liquor  may 
be  decanted  into  a  cup ;  by  exposure  to  air  it  will  gradually  take 
up  oxygen  (like  the  pyrogaUic  acid  dissolved  in  potash  in  the  last 
experiment),  and  the  blue  colour  will  be  restored. 

Into  the  yellow  fluid  dip  a  piece  of  white  flannel  or  a  skein  of 
Avhite  Berlin  wool,  and  then  hang  it  up  wet  for  some  time ;  as  the 
blue  indigo  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  white  indigo 
solution,  it  becomes  attracted  to  and  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the 
woollen  fibres,  permanently  dyeing  them  blue.  This  is  substantially 
the  way  in  Avhich  indigo-dyed  woollen  cloth  is  usually  prepared. 

Production  of  Precipitates  by  Solution  of  Gases  in  Liquids. 

This  class  of  chemical  action  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence; 
thus  the  test  employed  in  Expt.  147,  for  the  presence  of  carbon 
dioxide,  when  mixed  with  other  gases,  is  based  upon  a  reaction  of 
this  kind. 

Expt.  152.  To  make  a  Clear  Fluid,  apparently  Water,  re- 
semble Milk  by  dissolving  a  Gas  therein.— Get  a  httle  quicklime 
(an  ounce  or  less  will  suffice),  and  pour  on  it  a  few  drops  of  water ; 
if  freshly  burnt,  it  will  become  hot,  and  by  and  by  faU  to  powder. 
This  is  called  "slaking"  the  lime,  and  is  due  to  a  chemical  action 
taking  place  between  the  quicklime  and  the  water  (Expt.  240) ; 
with  large  quantities  of  lime  a  very  high  degree  of  heat  can  be 
thus  produced,  so  that  wood  has  been  known  to  be  charred  and 
similar  damage  done,  as  though  by  fire,  when  water  has  accidentally 
come  in  contact  with  large  stores  of  quickhme.  Shake  up  the 
slaked  lime  several  times  in  a  clear  wine  bottle  nearly  filled  -with 
soft  Avater,  or  preferably  distilled  Avater,  cork  the  bottle,  and  let  it 
stand  some  hours,  shakmg  it  up  occasionally.  Next  day  pour  off 
from  the  sediment  the  clean  lime-water,  or  watery  solution  of  Hme, 
produced,  and  keep  it  for  use  in  a  weU-closed  bottle.  Fill 
a  small  jar  with  carbon  dioxide  by  displacement  (Expt.  101) ; 
set  it  on  the  table  mouth  upAvards,  and  pour  ui  a  wine-glassful 
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of  lime-water ;  cork  the  jar  and  shake  up,  when  the  lime-Avater 
will  become  mill^y,  as  in  Expt.  U7 ;  the  action  being  that,  firstly, 
the  carbon  dioxide  gas  dissolves  in  the  water  present ;  and,  secondly, 
tlie  solution  so  formed  instantaneously  acts  on  the  lime  present  in 
the  liquid,  so  as  to  form  an  insoluble  solid  compoimd,  or  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  chemically  identical  with  chalk  or  limestone  : 
at  first  the  particles  of  this  solid  remain  suspended,  giving  the 
appearance  of  milk ;  but  by  and  by  they  subside,  and  faU  to  the 
bottom  as  a  j)owder. 

Expt.  153.  To  turn  Water  apparently  into  Milk  oy  the  Breath. 
—The  action  going  on  in  the  lungs  of  air-breathing  annuals  always 
results  m  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  contained  in 
the  exhaled  breath ;  consequently,  if  you  blow  a  stream  of  air 
Irom  the  lungs  by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass  tube  through  a  little 
hme-water  m  a  goblet,  the  lime-water  will  quickly  turn  milky, 
precisely  as  m  the  last  experiment,  and  for  the  same  reason.  In 
country  fau's  and  such  Hke  places,  traveUing  quack  doctors  and 
medicme-sellers  sometimes  "humbug"  the  unsophisticated  yokels 
by  pretending  that  they  have  an  unfaUing  means  of  detectino- 
whether  any  one  is  consumptive  or  not;  thoy  say  that  if  any  one 
blows  through  their  marveUous  water  by  means  of  a  tube,  if  the 
lungs  are  afi'ected  the  water  will  become  milky;  but  not  if  the  limo-s 
are  sound.    A  stout  healthy-looking  confederate  or  "  bomiet "  Is 
given  a  glass  of  water,  and  blows  through  it  with  no  result,  this 
particular  glass  being  simply  ordinary  sprmg  water;  he  is  then 
pronounced  sound,  and  is  perhaps  stated  to  have  been  cured  a  few 
weeks  ago  of  serious  lung-disease  by  taking  the  wonderful  medicine 
tor  sale.    Some  one  of  the  audience  then  steps  up,  and  is  given  a 
g  ass  of  hme-water,  which  of  course  turns  millcy  as  soon  as  he 
blows  through  It;  the  quack  then  teUs  him  that  he  is  sure  to  die 
(which  no  doubt  IS  true,  though  not  in  the  sense  meant),  but  that 
l-T^.  •  '"'''^  ^^""^^^        pui'chasmg  the  infallible  medicine: 
which  It  IS  needless  to  say  is  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  erne  for 
consumption,  even  if  not  absolutely  harmful  for  other  reasons. 
PoS  °        I'ime-water  Milky  by  means  of  a  Burning 

uancue.--lhe  reason  why  carbonic  acid  gas  is  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  IS  that  durmg  the  various  life  actions  that  go  on  in  the  bodv 
fuel  (taken  mto  the  body  in  the  form  of  food)  is  made  to  under^) 
chemical  changes  exactly  analogous  to  those  taking  place  when  a 
candle  is  burned  m  the  ordinary  way,  or  when  coal  is  consumed  in 
a  boiler-fire.  In  all  cases  the  fuel  consumes  air  (or  rather  one  of 
tiie  constituents  of  air  caUed  oxygen,  Expt.  148),  and  produces  heat, 
mod  erate  m  the  case  of  a  Hving  animal,  but  far  more  intense 
in  the  case  of  a  candle  or  fire;  whilst  the  products  of  the 
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chemical  changes  taking  place  arc  largely  gaseous,  and  mainly 
consist  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  escapes  from  the  lungs  of  the 
animal  on  exhalation,  and  from  the  chiimiey  of  the  fireplace.  Fix 
a  piece  of  wax-taper  or  ordinary  candle  to  a  Avire  (fig.  41),  and 
lower  the  burning  candle  into  a  clean  dry  glass  cylinder ;  almost 
immediately  you  will  see  that  the  glass  becomes  dimmed  inside, 
just  as  the  chimney  of  a  paraffin  or  moderator  oil  lamp,  or  argand 
gas-burner  becomes  dimmed  and  bedewed  for  a  few  moments  on 
first  putting  it  over  the  flame ;  this  is  because  water  vapour  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  chemical  change  going  on  during  burning 
(in  addition  to  carbonic  acid  gas),  and  this  vapour  condenses  on 
the  cool  glass  as  dew  (Expt.  43).  After  the  candle  has  bui'nt 
inside  the  cylinder  for  a  few  seconds,  quickly  pidl  it  out,  pour  in 
half  a  wine-glassful  of  lime-water,  cover  the  mouth  of  the  jar 
with  the  hand  (or  cork  it),  and  shake  up  well.  If  too  much  time 
have  not  been  lost,  so  that  the  hot  gases  from  the  flame  may  not 
have  all  escaped,  the  lime-water  will  become  milky,  just  as  in  the 
two  last  experiments,  and  again  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  that  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  dissolved  in  the  lime-water,  and  brought 
about  a  chemical  change  with  the  lime  therein  present,  residting 
in  the  precipitation  of  artificial  chalk. 

Expt.  155.  To  dissolve  Artificial  Chalk  in  Water  by  means  of 
a  Gas,  and  reproduce  it  by  Boiling.— Fill  a  wme  glass  half  full  of 
clear  lime-water,  and  then  place  the  delivery  tube  of  a  carbon  dioxide 
generator  in  action  inside  the  wine  glass,  so  that  the  issuing  gas 
bubbles  through  the  Hme-water  (fig.  66) ;  in  a  few  instants  you 
will  see  that  the  lime-water  begins  to  turn  milky,  owing  to  the 
production  of  artificial  challc  (as  in  the  preceding  experiments). 
Contmue  the  stream  of  gas  for  a  few  minutes,  and  by  and  by  you 
will  see  that  the  milkiness  disappears,  so  that  finally  you  have  a 
clear  fluid  just  as  at  first.  This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance 
already  mentioned  (Expt.  73),  that  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of  dissolving  chalk  and  such  like 
substances  ;  the  first  portions  of  carbonic  acid  gas  that  dissolved  in 
the  lime-water  acted  chemicaUy  on  the  lime  and  produced  "  car- 
bonate of  lime,"  or  artificial  chalk,  which,  being  insoluble  m  plam 
water,  precipitated  as  a  finely-divided  solid  substance ;  but  wheii 
more  carbonic  acid  became  dissolved  in  the  water  later  on,  this 
solution  of  carbonic  acid  redissolved  the  artificial  chalk  formed  at 
first  producing  a  somewhat  different  chemical  substance,  some- 
times called  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  difi-ering  from  "carbonate  of 
lime"  in  being  soluble  in  water,  instead  of  msoluble.  ^atiu?ai 
spring-and  river-waters  generally  contain  more  or  less  bicarbonate 
of  Hme  (and  sometimes  an  analogous  substance,  bicarbomte  oj 
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magnesia) ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  they  possess  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  same  peculiar  property  as  the  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  lime  prepared  as  above  described ;  viz.,  that,  on  boiling, 
this  compound  is  chemically  affected  by  the  heat  in  such  a  fashion 
that  ordinary  "  carbonate  "  of  lime  or  magnesia  is  formed,  which 
being  now  insoluble  in  water  precipitates  in  the  solid  form. 
Transfer  the  solution  just  j)repared  to  a  flask,  and  heat  it  carefully 
to  boiling  over  a  lamp ;  solid  particles  will  rapidly  be  deposited, 
and  in  a  short  time  almost  the  whole  of  the  dissolved  lime  will  be 
throAvn  out  of  solution  as  carbonate  of  lime.  When  ordinary 
spring  water  is  boiled,  exactly  the  same  thing  takes  place  j  the 
"  furr "  inside  a  kettle  is  prmcipally  the  carbonate  of  lime  thus 
formed;  in  steam  boilers  the  production  of  an  internal  solid 
incrustation  in  this  way  is  constantly  taking  place,  and  is  a  source 
of  great  inconvenience  in  many  ways,  more  especially  in  that  it 
prevents  the  heat  reaching  the  water  so  readily,  and  thus  leads  to 
waste  of  fuel,  as  well  as  damage  to  the  boiler  by  the  outer  portion 
becoming  unduly  heated. 

Water  containing  hme  or  magnesia  dissolved  is  said  to  be 
"hard;"  when  present  as  bicarbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  the 
hardness  is  mostly  removed  by  boiling,  the  lime  being  thus 
rendered  insoluble  and  precipitating ;  lime  so  removed  constitutes 
what  is  termed  temporary  hardness  for  that  reason.  Most  water, 
however,  also  contains  more  or  less  lime  and  other  mineral  matters 
in  forms  not  removed  by  simple  boiling  (chiejay  as  sulphate  of  lime 
or  dissolved  gypsum) ;  and  the  hardness  due  to  this  cause  is  con- 
sequently termed  permanent  hardness.  Hardness  in  the  water 
supply  of  a  town  is  unobjectionable  up  to  a  certain  limit;  but 
beyond  that  it  is  a  serious  evil,  as  very  hard  water  wastes  much 
soap  when  used  for  washing  purposes,  and  is  much  less  well 
adapted  for  cooking,  making  tea  and  coffee,  and  such  like  dietetic 
purposes,  than  softer  water.  Some  of  the  softest  water  supplied 
to  large  towns  and  cities  m  Britain  is  that  of  Glasgow,  derived 
from  Loch  Katrine.  Ordinarily,  temporary  hardness  in  water  is 
removed  and  the  water  softened  by  simply  boiling  the  water  and 
allowing  it  to  stand. 

Expt.  156.  Other  Ways  of  softening  Hard  Water.— Water 
rendered  temporarily  hard,  by  the  presence  of  much  bicarbonate  of 
lime  therein,  is  sometimes  softened  on  a  large  scale  by  various 
methods  before  distributing  it  for  town  use :  for  the  most  part 
these  methods  are  substantially  modifications  of  "  Clark's  process," 
which  consists  in  adding  to  the  water  just  so  much  lime  as  will 
suffice  to  convert  all  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  (and  magnesia,  &c.) 
present,  and  all  dissolved  carbonic  acid  gas  into  ordinary  carbonate 
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of  lime,  which  being  insoluble  in  plain  water  precipitates,  and  is 
removed  by  standing  and  running  off  the  clear  fluid  from  the  top. 
Any  suspended  clayey  or  other  solid  matter  is  thus  removed,  being 
carried  down  by  the  subsiding  carbonate  of  lime ;  accordingly  the 
water  thus  purified  is  usually  of  a  beautiful  blue  hue  when  viewed 
in  large  tanlis.  Sometimes  mechanical  filtering  or  straining 
arrangements  are  employed  instead  of  simple  standing  at  rest  so 
as  to  save  time. 

Permanently  hard  water  is  not  materially  improved  by  such 
treatment,  except  in  so  far  as  bicarbonate  of  lime  (temporary  hard- 
ness) is  thereby  removed.  If,  however,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added 
to  the  water,  the  sulphate  of  lime  present  is  acted  upon  by  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  Kme  formed,  which  being 
insoluble  precipitates.  "Washing  soda,"  "soda  crystals,"  "Scotch 
soda,"  "  soda  ash,"  &c.,  are  different  names  for  more  or  less  pure 
carbonate  of  soda  used  by  laundresses  and  others  for  softening 
hard  water  and  aiding  the  action  of  soap. 

Prepare  some  artificial  chaDc  solution  (solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  lime)  as  in  the  last  experiment  (155),  and  add  to  it  some  clear 
lime-water;  a  precipitate  will  be  formed,  and  if  the  right 
quantities  of  each  fluid,  are  used  the  whole  of  the  lime  will  be 
removed  from  solution;  this,  however,  is  not  easy  to  effect 
properly  without  making  analyses  of  each  solution,  so  as  to 
calculate  in  what  proportions  they  nmst  be  mixed.  In  any 
case,  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  illustrates  Clark's  purifying 
process. 

Expt.  157.  Softening  permanently  Hard  Water. — Get  some 
plaster  of  Paris  and  put  it  in  a  bottle  nearly  fiUed  with  distilled 
Avater ;  shake  up  at  intervals,  and  then  allow  the  liquid  to  subside 
till  next  day ;  pour  off  some  of  the  clear  fluid,  and  you  will  have 
an  artificially-prepared  excessively  hard  water,  such  as  is  inten- 
tionally produced  for  brewing  certain  kinds  of  beer,  the  process 
of  hardening  in  this  way  being  termed  "  Burtonismg "  the 
water.  Add  to  the  hardened  water  (solution  of  sulphate  of 
lime)  some  clear  solution  of  washing-soda  crystals  and  you  will 
at  once  see  that  a  precipitate  forms,  showing  that  some  of  the 
Hme  has  been  thrown  out  of  solution.  One  part  of  the  use  of 
soda  in  washing  consists  in  its  power  of  thus  precipitating  lime ; 
besides  which,  it  acts  like  soap  as  a  "detergent"  or  cleansing 
agent. 

Expt.  158.  To  produce  Coloured  Precipitates  by  means  of  a 
Gas. — Set  up  a  sulphuretted  hydrogen  generator  (Expt.  145),  and 
into  different  test-glasses  pour  a  little  of  each  of  the  following 
solutions : — (1)  sulphate  of  copper,  (2)  acetate  of  lead,  (3)  tartar 
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emetic  (tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium),  (4)  chloride  of 
cadmium.  Pass  a  few  bubbles  of  gas  from  the  generator  through 
each  of  these  fluids  in  succession  (fig.  66),  and  you  will  see 
that  in  the  first  two  glasses  a  black  precipitate  is  formed,  in 
the  third  an  orange  one,  and  in  the  fourth  a  bright  yellow 
one.  In  each  case  the  same  kind  of  action  takes  place  as  that 
occurring  in  Expt.  121,  when  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen was  used  instead  of  the  gas  itself ;  i.e.,  a  metallic  sulphide 
(sulphide  of  copper,  sulphide  of  lead,  sulphide  of  antimony, 
sulphide  of  cadmium)  is  formed,  which  precipitates,  being  in- 
soluble. 

Expt.  159.  To  separate  Metals  from  one  another  by  means  of 
a  Gas. — For  analytical  purposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  one  of 
the  most  convenient  substances  kno"\^Ti  to  the  chemist,  in  spite  of  its 
repidsive  odour;  the  above  mentioned  experiments  show  that  when 
solutions  containing  copper,  cadmium,  antunony,  and  such  like 
metals  are  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  metal  is  so 
chemically  acted  upon  that  it  is  removed  from  solution  by  being 
converted  into  an  insoluble  compound  which  precipitates,  Not 
all  metals,  however,  are  thus  acted  ujDon;  and  in  consequence 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  serves  as  a  means  of  separating  those  that 
are  acted  upon  from  those  that  are  not. 

Dissolve  a  few  grains  of  green  vitriol  {sulphate  of  iron)  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  add  to  the  solution  two  drops  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  liquid  will  now  contain  two  metals, 
copper  and  iron.  Pass  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
through  the  liquid  for  a  fcAV  minutes,  until  the  fluid  smells 
strongly  of  the  gas  after  well  stirring  up.  If  too  much  copper 
solution  have  not  been  added,  this  treatment  will  sufiice  to  render 
all  the  copper  insoluble  as  a  black  precipitate,  so  that  on  filteruag 
the  fluid  and  passing  a  little  more  gas  through  the  clear  filtrate, 
no  more  black  precipitate  is  fonned  (should  this  not  be  the  case  at 
first,  owing  to  having  added  too  much  copper,  it  wiU  by  and  by 
be  efiected  by  passmg  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas).  That  the 
black  precipitate  contains  copper  may  be  shown  by  transferring 
the  filter  paper  with  the  black  precipitate  to  a  small  evaporating 
basin,  pouring  on  a  Httle  diluted  nitric  acid  and  warming,  when 
a  solution  of  copper  wiU  be  formed,  which  will  give  a  deep  blue 
liquid  on  adding  some  strong  ammonia  solution  to  it  (Expt.  124) ; 
whilst  a  test  for  iron  applied  to  the  clear  filtered  liquid  will  show 
that  that  metal  is  not  removed  from  solution.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  few  drops  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  {red  prussiate  of 
potash)  may  be  employed,  which  will  give  a  deep  blue  precipitate 
(Expt.  132).  i        i  i 
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Evolution  of  Gases  from  Liquids  in  consequence  of 
Chemical  Action. 

In  the  prececUng  experiments  we  have  had  several  illustrations 
of  the  production  of  gases  of  different  kinds  during  the  solution 
of  soHdsj  thus  hydrogen  gas  is  set  free  when  zinc  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  (Expts.  10,  104,  &c);  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
when  sulphide  of  iron  is  acted  upon  by  the  same  acid  (Expts.  1.3, 
145,  &c.) ;  nitric  oxide,  when  copper  is  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric 
acid  (Expt.  116);  sulphur  dioxide,  when  copper  is  heated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  (Expt.  117);  carbon  dioxide,  when  chalk  is 
treated  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (Expt.  99).  In  similar 
fashion  gases  are  frequently  evolved  by  chemical  actions  taking 
place  between  liquids  of  various  kinds ;  sometimes  the  action  takes 
place  in  the  cold,  sometimes  the  application  of  more  or  less  heat 
is  requisite.  An  example  of  this  class  of  action  is  afforded  by 
Expt.  143,  where  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  gives  rise  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
the  production  of  effervescence  on  dissolving  "lemon  kaH,"  &c.,  in 
water  (Expt.  73),  is  really  due  to  exactly  the  same  kind  of  action ; 
the  water  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  soda  present  in  the  powder, 
and  the  tartaric  acid  is  also  dissolved  by  the  water,  so  that  the 
acid  solution  thus  formed  acts  on  the  solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda  just  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  does. 

Expt.  160.  To  generate  Ammonia  Vapours  from  Solutions. — 
Place  in  a  test-tube  a  teaspoonful  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  or  sulphate  of  ammonium,  add  as  much  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  and  heat  the  whole ;  when  tolerably  hot  you  -ndll 
find  that  a  strong  smeU  of  ammonia  is  perceptible  at  the  mouth  of 
the  test-tube.  Hold  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  a  piece  of  litmus 
test-paper  (Expt.  142)  that  has  been  reddened  by  dipping  in  a 
tumblerfiil  of  water  to  which  one  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  has 
been  added ;  the  escaping  ammoniacal  vapours  will  turn  the  red 
paper  blue. 

Expt.  161.  To  generate  Sulphur  Dioxide  by  mixing  two 
Liquids. — Add  a  teaspoonfid  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  to  as 
much  of  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  sulphite;  a  strong  smell  of 
burning  brimstone  will  then  be  noticed,  owing  to  the  evolution  of 
sulphur  dioxide  on  account  of  the  chemical  action  taking  place. 
If  sodium  hyposulphite  be  used  instead  of  sodium  sulphite,  the 
liquid  wiU  gradually  become  milky,  and  develop  the  smell  of 
burning  brimstone,  the  milkiness  being  due  to  the  precipitation  of 
particles  of  solid  sulphur. 

Expt.  162.  To  produce  Chlorine  Gas  by  mixing  two  Liquids. 
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— Put  an  ounce  of  bleaching  poivder  (chloride  of  lime)  in  a  bottle 
with  half  a  tumblerful  of  water,  and  shake  up  well;  now  filter  off 
(Expt.  56)  a  portion  of  the  solution  formed ;  a  quantity  of  lime 
and  other  substances  will  usually  be  left  undissolved,  whilst  a 
clear  solution  will  be  obtained,  containing  amongst  other  things  a 
compound  called  hypochlorite  of  calcium.  Add  to  a  little  of  this 
solution  some  diluted  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  chemical  action  will 
take  place,  the  result  of  which  is  that  a  peculiar  gas  termed  chlorine 
is  evolved. 

Caution. — This  gas  is  extremely  injiuious  to  breathe,  producing 
great  irritation  of  the  lungs ;  all  experiments  made  with  it  are  best 
performed  in  a  draught  closet  (Expt.  145,  fig.  67),  or  failing  this, 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  room  permitting  of  free  ventilation  by 
opening  doors  and  windows,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
inhale  the  gas  in  any  quantity.  Should  small  quantities  be  acci- 
dentally inhaled,  and  distressing  coughing  and  irritation  of  the 
throat  be  consequently  produced,  this  may  be  a  good  deal  relieved 
by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  ether  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
breathing  in  the  vapour.  The  chlorine  gas  evolved  in  this  experi- 
ment has  a  greenish-yellow  tint  (whence  the  name  from  the  Greek 
XpoXws  =  pale  green) ;  if  the  solutions  used  are  weak,  little  or  no 
gas  will  be  evolved  as  such,  almost  all  being  retained  in  solution 
in  the  water  present,  which  will  take  up  a  yellow  colour. 

Expt.  163.  To  illustrate  the  Bleaching  Action  of  Chlorine 
Solution. — To  a  wine-glassful  of  water  add  a  few  drops  of  litmus  tinc- 
ture, so  as  to  tint  the  water  purple ;  noAv  add  a  little  of  the  chlorine 
solution  prepared  as  in  the  last  experiment,  by  adding  hydrochloric 
acid  to  bleaching  powder  solution;  the  colour  will  be  discharged  or 
bleached  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine. 

Instead  of  litmus  tincture,  a  little  solution  of  indigo  may  be  used 
with  the  same  result ;  or  some  claret,  or  a  little  of  the  red  Hquid 
obtained  by  pickling  red  cabbage  or  beetroot.  Almost  all  vegetable 
colours,  in  fact,  are  destroyed  by  chlorine,  and  to  this  circumstance 
is  due  the  use  of  bleaching  powder  for  whitening  paper,  calico, 
&c.,  in  the  arts.  Eoses  and  other  coloured  flowers  may  be 
bleached  by  immersing  them  for  some  time  in  chlorine  water  or 
in  a  jar  of  the  gas. 

Dip  a  piece  of  pink  blotting-paper  into  the  solution  obtained  by 
dissolving  bleaching  powder  in  water,  and  then  dip  it  into  water  to 
which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added;  the  chlorine  thus 
set  free  in  contact  with  the  colouring  matter  in  the  paper  will 
rapidly  discharge  the  pink  colour.  Instead  of  pink  blotting-paper, 
a  piece  of  calico  soaked  in  claret  and  then  dried  so  as  to  be 
reddened,  may  be  employed  with  the  same  result. 
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Calico  as  prepared  by  spinning  and  weaving  from  cotton  is  not 
perfectly  white,  but  is  rendered  so  by  bleaching  it  in  just  the  same 
way ;  a  bath  of  "  bleach  liquor,"  or  sobition  of  bleaching  powder, 
is  prepared  and  the  calico  dipped  into  it,  being  unwound  from  a 
large  roll,  and  gradually  passed  through  the  liquid.  After  passing 
through  the  bath,  the  calico  is  then  similarly  passed  through  a 
second  vat  containing  water  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  dissolved 
therein ;  the  goods  thus  "  soured  "  become  whitened  by  the  action 
of  the  chlorine  set  free  ;  after  washing  with  water  to  remove  acid, 
they  are  far  less  brownish  tinted  than  at  first.  In  the  same  kind 
of  way  fruit  or  wine  stains  may  be  removed  from  a  tablecloth  by 
bleaching  them  out  with  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  applied  to 
the  stain,  a  little  vinegar  or  other  weak  acid  solution  being 
subsequently  also  appHed,  and  the  cloth  finally  rinsed  in  plain 
water. 

Expt.  164.  To  turn  a  colourless  Liquid  Blue  by  means  of 
Chlorine  Solution. — Get  as  much  starch  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence, 
and  mash  it  up  with  a  dessert-spoonful  of  water  to  a  cream  in  a  cup 
by  means  of  a  spoon.  Boil  half  a  tumblerful  of  water  in  an  evapor- 
ating basin,  and  whilst  boiling  stir  in  the  cream  of  starch.  The 
solid  white  particles  of  starch  will  become  a  thin  jelly  with  the 
boihng  water,  forming  the  material  used  by  laundresses  to  stiffen 
collars  and  shirts,  &c.  When  the  starch-jelly  is  cold  pour  a 
little  into  a  tumblerful  of  water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium;  finally  drop  in  a  little  chlorine  solution,  and 
stir  up.  A  beautiful  blue  colour  will  be  produced,  owing  to  a 
chemical  action  taking  place ;  the  end  result  is  the  formation  of 
"iodide  of  starch,"  a  blue  compound  produced  by  the  combination 
of  starch  with  the  iodine  contained  in  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
set  free  therefrom  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine.  If  too  much 
chlorine  be  used,  the  blue  liquid  becomes  browned. 

The  blue  liquid  thus  formed  possesses  a  very  curious  property ; 
if  a  little  of  it  be  boiled  in  a  test-tube,  the  blue  colour  wiU  dis- 
appear as  the  liquid  gets  hot ;  but  on  cooling  again  the  blue  tint 
reappears.  When  the  test-tube  is  heated  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  blue  colour  has  vanished,  plunge  the  hot  tube  mto  a  tumbler  of 
cold  water  so  as  to  cool  it  rapidly  :  the  blue  will  first  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  as  this  cools  quickest  (Chapter  XX.),  but  wiU 
speedily  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  fluid.  This  experiment 
will  not  succeed  well  if  too  much  chlorine-water  have  been  used 
so  as  to  brown  the  Hquid. 

The  preceding  two  experiments  may  be  combined  together  so 
as  to  produce  a  curious  effect.  Prepare  two  glasses  of  Avater,  one 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  indigo  solution  so  as  to  tint  it  blue, 
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and  the  other  a  little  starch  paste  with  a  drop  or  two  of  iodide  of 
potassium  solution.  Chlorine  water  dropped  into  the  first,  and 
stirred  up  with  the  liquid,  will  discharge  the  blue  colour,  but  will 
cause  a  very  similar  tint  to  appear  in  the  colourless  fluid  in  the 
second  glass,  thus  apparently  causing  the  liquids  to  change  places. 

The  blue  colour  produced  in  the  second  glass  can  be  again 
discharged  by  dropping  in  a  little  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  of 
the  salt  called  sodium  thiosuljjJiate,  sometimes  termed  sodium 
hyposidplnte,  or  hyposulpliite  of  soda. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Intermixture  op  Liquids  accompanied  by  Chemical  Action. 

The  preceding  experiments  have  shown  that  when  two  liquids 
(solutions)  are  iiitermixed,  visible  change  of  state  may  occur, 
through  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  soHd  matter  formed  by 
the  chemical  action  and  insoluble  in  the  fluids  present ;  or  through 
the  formation  and  evolution  of  a  gas  or  vapour.  But  besides 
actions  of  these  kinds,  liquids  may  act  chemically  upon  one  another 
in  such  fashion  that  two  dissimilar  liquids  unite  to  produce  one 
single  resultant  fluid,  or  may  form  by  double  decomposition  tAvo 
different  liquid  products.  The  following  experiments  illustrate 
these  kinds  of  action. 

Expt.  165.  To  neutralise  Sulphuric  Acid. — We  have  already 
seen,  in  Expt.  138,  that  when  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  shaken  up  with  air  containing  ammonia  gas,  the 
ammonia  is  absorbed  and  neutralises  the  acid,  forming  a  saline 
combination,  chloride  or  sulphate  of  ammonium.  In  just  the  same 
kind  of  way  sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in  a  moderately  large  quantity 
of  water,  can  be  neutraHsed  or  converted  into  a  neutral  saline 
combination  by  cautiously  adding  to  it  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash.  Place  some  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  an  evaporating 
basin,  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  litmus  so  as  to  redden 
tlie  fluid,  and  then  drop  in  with  continual  stirring  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  until  the  red  colour  turns  purple;  if  too  much 
potash  be  added  the  fluid  will  become  quite  blue,  in  which  case  a 
few  drops  more  of  dilute  acid  should  be  added.  Evaporate  the 
liquid,  and  set  by  to  crystallise ;  potassium  sulphate  will  deposit 
in  small  crystals  as  the  liquid  cools.    These  may  be  collected  on 
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a  paper  filter  and  drained  from  the  mother-liquor  (Expt.  56),  and 
will  then  be  found  to  be  neutral  to  litmus  test-papers. 

Expt.  166.  To  dissolve  Quicksilver. —Introduce  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  iiito  a  test-tube  (about  as  much  in  volume  as 
a  small  drop  of  water),  and  pour  over  it  nitric  acid  diluted  with 
tAvo  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then  warm  gently  over 
the  lamp.  The  acid  wiU  act  on  the  quicksilver  precisely  as  it  did 
upon  copper  in  Expt.  116,  the  gas  nitric  oxide  being  evolved,  and 
the  mercury  being  gradually  dissolved,  forming  a  salt  caUed  nitrate 
of  mercury,  corresponding  with  nitrate  of  copper. 

If  mercury  be  boiled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  much  the  same 
kind  of  change  takes  place  as  when  copper  is  similarly  treated 
(Expt.  117) ;  sulphur  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  the  mercury  becomes 
converted  into  suljjhate  of  mercury,  a  salt  much  less  soluble 
in  water  than  sulphate  of  copper,  but  still  not  absolutely  in- 
soluble. 

Expt.  167.  To  dissolve  Bromine  in  Caustic  Soda. — Bromine 
is  a  brownish-red  liquid,  emitting  most  suffocating  fumes  ;  in  water 
it  dissolves  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  in  caustic  soda  solution 
it  dissolves  readily,  forming  a  solution  possessing  the  same  bleach- 
ing properties  as  chloride  of  lime,  and  containing  an  analogous 
compound  termed  hypohromite  of  sodium.  A  few  drops  of  this 
solution  added  to  water  tinted  with  indigo  or  litmus  tincture,  wiU 
bleach  the  colour  readily  like  chlorine- water  (Expt.  163). 

Expt.  168.  To  produce  Hydrogen  by  means  of  Sodium 
Amalgam. — Certain  metals  will  dissolve  in  hot  quicksilver,  form- 
ing solutions  termed  "amalgams,"  which  often  become  solid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  If  a  piece  of  the  metal  sodium  as  large  as 
a  pea  be  held  in  a  pair  of  tongs  and  plunged  underneath  half  an 
ounce  of  warm  mercury,  the  mercury  "will  dissolve  the  sodium  (if 
its  surface  is  cleaned  by  scraping  previously),  generally  producing 
a  good  deal  of  heat  and  some  amount  of  burning  of  the  sodium  or 
"deflagration";  if  now  the  solution  of  sodium  m  mercury,  or  fluid 
sodium  amalgam,  be  poured  into  a  cup  full  of  water,  a  chemical 
action  will  be  set  up,  resulting  in  the  evolution  of  bubbles  of 
combustible  gas,  hydrogen  (Expt.  10),  and  the  formation  of  an 
alkaline  solution  (Expt.  142)  containing  caustic  soda,  whilst  the 
mercury  remains  in  its  original  condition. 

Expt.  169,  To  produce  vigorous  Combustion  by  mixing  two 
hot  Liquids. — In  one  crucible  melt  half  an  oimce  of  zinc  over  a 
good  lamp,  and  in  another  fuse  as  much  saltpetre  (nitrate  of 
potassium).  Firmly  grip  the  crucible  containing  the  melted  salt- 
petre with  a  long  pair  of  two-handed  crucible  tongs  (fig.  68),  and 
pour  the  liquid  saltpetre  into  the  melted  zinc ;  a  vigorous  chemical 
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action  will  take  place,  and  the  zinc  will  burn  brilliantly,  evolving 
a  large  quantity  of  flakes  of  "  zinc  white  "  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

Caution. — In  this  experiment,  as  in  all  others  where  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  sudden  develop- 
ment of  heat  through  chemi- 
cal action,  there  is  always  a 
possibility  of  hot  particles 
being  violently  ejected  from, 
and  splashed  out  of,  the 
vessel  containino-  the  active 


Fig.  68.  Tongs. 

substances,  whereby  a  severe  burn 
may  be  easily  occasioned  or  damage  done  to  the  eyesight.  The 
greatest  care  must,  consequently,  be  taken  in  performing  such 
experiments ;  the  hands  may  be  protected  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
gloves,  and  the  eyes  by  a  large  pair  of  spectacles,  or,  better 
still,  by  holding  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  left  hand  in  such  a  way 
that  the  face  is  shielded  thereby  from  splashes,  &c.,  whilst  what 
goes  on  can  be  readily  seen  through  the  glass.  In  carrying 
out  experiments  where  sodium  is  required,  or  phosphorus 
(which  are  both  substances  Kable  under  certain  circumstances 
to  set  up  intensely-vigorous,  almost  explosive,  chemical  action, 
leading  to  the  possible  projection  of  hot  burning  splashes) 
these  precautions  are  extremely  desirable,  as  severe  injury  may 
easily  be  occasioned  by  the  incautious  employment  of  dangerous 
chemicals. 

Another  point  to  be  strictly  attended  to  is,  that  whenever  highly 
active  substances  are  used  thei/  should  never  he  employed  in  any 
large  quantity  at  a  time ;  a  few  grains  of  such  materials  may 
generally  be  manipulated  with  tolerable  safety,  if  j)roper  care  be 
taken,  whereas  much  larger  quantities  would  be  highly  dangerous. 


Separation  of  Liquids  from  Solutions  by  Processes  involving 

Chemical  Actions. 

Just  as  sohd  substances  may  be  precipitated  from  fluids  (Expt. 
121),  and  gases  evolved  from  Liquid  substances  (Expts.  160-162) 
by  chemical  actions,  so  under  suitable  conditions  may  liquids  be 
similarly  set  free  by  virtue  of  analogous  changes. 

Expt.  170.  To  set  free  Liquid  Fatty  Matter  from  Hot  Soap 
Solution. — Cut  up  a  piece  of  ordinary  household  soap  weighing 
about  an  ounce  in  small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  flask  con- 
taining about  half  a  pint  of  distilled  water ;  heat  the  Avhole  on  the 
water  bath  (Expt.  89),  with  occasional  shaking;  the  soap  will 
gradually  dissolve,  forming  soap-water  such  as  would  be  used 
for  blowing  soap-bubbles  (Chapter  XVIII.)    Pour  into  the  hot 
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solution  some  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  will  act  on  the  soap,  and 
liberate  therefrom  the  "fatty  acids"  Avhich,  together  with  soda, 
constitute  the  soap.  The  exact  nature  of  these  fatty  acids  depends 
on  the  materials  used  for  preparmg  the ,  soap,  being  somewhat 
different  according  as  tallow,  olive  oil,  palm  oil,  &c.,  are  employed ; 
but  in  any  case  they  will  not  dissolve  in  the  watery  fluid,  and  conse- 
quently graduaUy  separate  as  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface.  Enough 
hydrochloric  acid  should  be  added  to  make  the  liquid  bright  red 
when  a  little  tincture  of  litmus  is  added,  and  the  whole  well  shaken 
up ;  if  this  hot  fluid  be  poured  out  into  a  saucer  or  basin,  and  left 
to  cool,  the  fatty  acids  will  by  and  by  set  to  a  sohd  or  pasty 
mass,  according  to  their  nature. 

Expt.  171.  To  precipitate  Fluid  ftuicksilver  from  Solution.— 
Boil  half  an  ounce  of  granulated  tin  (Expt.  16)  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  for  half  an  hour ;  a  liquid  will  be  formed  con- 
taining a  compound  termed  stannous  chloride  or  chloride  of  tin. 
jSTow  dissolve  in  water  a  few  gi^ains  of  corrosive  sublimate  (or 
mercuric  chloride),  and  add  to  the  solution  some  of  the  stannous 
chloride  solution ;  the  first  effect  will  be  that  a  white  precipitate 
of  a  compound  called  calomel  will  be  produced;  but  on  adding 
more  stannous  chloride  solution,  and  boiling,  this  will  turn  grey° 
and  ultimately  will  become  converted  into  minute  globules  or 
drops  of  fluid  quicksilver.  In  this  experiment  the  action  is  obviously 
closely  akin  to  that  whereby  gold  is  separated  from  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  (Expt.  135). 

Expt.  172.  Another  vs^ay  of  reproducing  Mercmy  from  Solu- 
tion.— ^Take  a  penny-piece,  or  a  fragment  of  brass  or  copper,  and 
rub  it  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  (Expt.  166),  using 
an  old  tooth-brush  or  a  piece  of  rag  dipped  in  the  fluid  as  a  rubber; 
the  copper  present  in  the  metal  employed  wiU  act  on  the  nitrate 
of  mercury,  forming  nitrate  of  copper  (Expt.  134),  and  precipitat- 
ing metallic  mercury,  which  will  adhere  to  the  metal  and  whiten 
its  surface,  making  it  resemble  silver ;  the  white  coating,  however, 
is  not  as  permanent  as  actual  silvering,  but  by  and  by  disappears, 
partly  because  the  mercury  gets  rubbed  off,  and  partly  because  it 
gradually  sinks  into  the  interior  of  the  soHd  metal. 

Caution. — Mercury  has  a  strong  tendency  to  adhere  to  gold  and 
silver  articles,  and  also  to  penetrate  into  them  if  it  come  in  contact 
with  them  externally,  rendering  them  brittle  in  so  domg  (compare 
Expt.  69).  Whenever  any  experiments  are  made  involving  the 
use  of  quicksilver,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  quicksilver 
should  not  be  splashed  over  rings,  watch  chains,  &c.,  otherwise 
these  may  be  seriously  injured,  and  rendered  so  brittle  as  to  break 
readily.    Should  a  little  mercury  get  splashed  on  to  a  gold  ornament, 
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it  may  often  be  removed  by  cautiously  heating  the  article  in  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  or  spmt-lamp,  so  as  to  volatihse  the  mercury, 
after  which  a  little  burnishing  will  restore  the  lustre,  so  that  little 
or  no  mark  is  visible.  Overheating  must  be  avoided,  especially 
in  the  case  of  rings  in  which  stones  are  set.  Instead  of  a  lamp, 
a  hot  piece  of  iron  may  be  used. 

Expt.  173.  To  prepare  White  Vinegar. — The  purest  forms  of 
vinegar  consist  of  the  substance  termed  acetic  acid  largely  dduted 
with  water,  and  sometimes  coloured  up  with  burnt  sugar.  Such 
a  liquid  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — Dissolve  an  ounce  of  acetate 
of  soda  m  a  tumblerful  of  hot  water ;  in  another  vessel  dilute  a 
teaspoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  with  two  or  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  If  the  two  fluids  are  now  mixed,  acetic 
acid  "will  be  formed,  but  will  not  separate  from  the  watery  fluid, 
because  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  Place  the  whole  in  a  retort 
or  other  distilling  arrangement,  such  as  the  flask  with  bent  tube 
and  Liebig's  condenser  described  in  Expt.  36  (fig.  23),  and  boil 
off  two-thirds  of  the  fluid,  condensing  the  vapours ;  the  distilled 
liquid  thus  obtained  will  be  sour  to  the  taste,  owing  to  the 
volatilisation  of  the  acetic  acid  along  with  the  steam,  and  wUl  m 
fact  be  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid  capable  of  use  as  vinegar. 

Expt.  174.  To  prepare  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid. — Eepeat 
the  last  experiment,  substituting  common  salt  for  acetate  of  soda. 
Hydrochloric  acid  will  now  be  formed  instead  of  acetic  acid,  so  that 
the  distilled  liquid  will  be  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
A  stronger  solution  may  be  obtained  by  usmg  cold  water  saturated 
Avith  salt,  and  adding  cautiously  to  the  brine  about  one-fifth  of  its 
bulk  of  od  of  vitriol  little  by  little,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
spurting  acid  about  by  the  generation  of  steam,  owing  to  the 
development  of  heat  on  diluting  the  oil  of  vitriol  (Expt.  98): 
finally,  the  hquid  is  distilled  as  before,  the  distillation  being  carried 
on  until  little  if  any  more  fluid  drops  from  the  condenser.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  not  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  is  strong  enough  for  almost  all  experiments  requiring  that 
acid. 

Expt.  175.  To  prepare  Hydrochloric  Acid  Gas. — Many  other 
volatile  acids  can  be  obtained  in  solution  in  similar  fashion;  the 
less  water  is  used  in  proportion  to  the  other  substances,  the 
stronger  is  the  solution  obtained.  In  many  instances  the  water 
may  be  omitted  altogether,  and  thus  the  acid  itself  obtained,  and 
not  merely  a  watery  solution  of  it.  Thus,  in  Expt.  270,  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  together  saltpetre  and  oil 
of  vitriol.  If  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  be  thus  employed,  a 
gas  {hydrochloric  acid  gas)  is  evolved,  which  fumes  copiously  in 
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the  air ;  if  this  be  collected  in  a  stout  globular  flask  or  bolthead 
(the  collecting  bottle  being  mouth  upwards),  and  if  a  cork  and  glass 
tube  be  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  the  whole 
treated  as  the  similar  ammonia  flask  in  Expt.  77,  the  same  result 
■will  be  brought  about,  viz.,  the  formation  of  a  miniature  fountain, 
because  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  forcing  Avater  into  the  flask, 
owing  to  the  diminution  in  bulk  of  the  gaseous  contents  thereof, 
when  water  comes  in  contact  with  them  so  as  to  begin  to  dissolve 
them.  The  liquid  resulting  is  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  by  employing  arrangements  in  which  comparatively 
small  quantities  only  of  water  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  gas, 
stronger  solutions  are  obtained ;  when  the  water  is  nearly  saturated 
Avith  the  gas  (to  produce  which  result  it  has  to  absorb  several 
hundred  times  its  volume  of  the  gas),  the  liquid  fumes  more  or  less 
in  the  air.  Such  solutions  of  hydrocliloric  acid  are  those  employed 
(sometimes  after  diluting  to  weaken  them  somewhat)  in  various  of 
the  experiments  above  described,  such  as  Nos.  10,  13,  99,  118, 
&c. 


§  5.  Chemical  Actions  producing  Change  of  State  without 
the  Employment  of  Solvents, 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Chemical  Actions  of  Decomposition  ob  Brbaking-up. 

"We  have  already  seen  (Chapter  I.)  that  most  chemical  actions 
are  referable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  one  or  other  of  the  three 
classes — simple  decomposition  or  breaking-up  {e.g.,  where  water  is 
decomposed  by  electricity  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases) ;  com- 
bination or  synthesis  {e.g.,  where  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen is  fired,  so  as  to  cause  the  two  gases  to  unite  together  and  form 
steam) ;  and  reciprocal  decomposition,  where  two  substances  so 
react  upon  each  other  as  to  produce  two  new  products,  each  difi'erent 
from  the  original  materials  {e.g.,  where  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 
give  hydrogen  and  chloride  of  zinc,  or  where  iron  sulphide  and 
hydrochloric  acid  give  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  iron  cMoride ; 
these  two  changes  being  reactions  of  single  displacement  and 
double  displacement  respectively). 
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In  many  instances  these  actions  take  place  wlien  some  or  other 
of  the  substances  involved  are  employed  in  the  form  of  solutions, 
the  solvent  taking  no  part  in  the  chemical  change,  but  simply 
facilitating  it  by  enabling  the  particles  of  reacting  matter  to  come 
together  more  freely,  in  virtue  of  the  mobility  peculiar  to  the  liquid 
state ;  but  the  use  of  a  solvent  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  occurrence  of  chemical  changes. 

In  some  instances  the  application  of  heat  to  a  solid  causes  it  to 
melt,  and  the  further  application  of  heat  causes  the  melted  sub- 
stance to  decompose,  the  breaking  up  being  facilitated  by  the 
fluid  condition  assumed  on  melting;  but  this  state  of  fluidity 
through  heat  is  not  essential,  as  solid  bodies  may  often  be  decom- 
posed without  any  previous  melting.  Thus  the  operation  of 
burning  limestone  to  quicklime  is  a  case  in  point.  When  lumps 
of  limestone  are  strongly  heated  by  fire  (practically  eifected  by 
mixing  the  Limestone  and  the  fuel  together  and  burning  the 
mixture  in  a  large  grate  or  "kihi"),  they  become  decomposed  and 
lose  largely  in  weight ;  about  f  of  the  material  is  converted  into 
gas  {carbon  dioxide,  identical  with  that  produced  by  acting  on 
chalk  with  hydrochloric  acid,  Expt.  99),  wliich  escapes,  whilst  the 
remaining  quicldime  differs  in  very  many  respects  from  the  original 
limestone ;  more  especially  in  possessing  the  property  of  "  slaking  " 
vfiih.  water,  i.e.,  evolving  heat  when  wetted  with  water,  owing  to 
combination  taking  place  between  the  quicldime  and  the  water, 
producing  "  slaked  lime ; "  and  in  being  somewhat  soluble  in  water, 
yielding  an  alkaUne  solution,  or  "limewater"  (Expts.  152  and 
240).  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  metals  are  heated  in  contact  with  air, 
and  more  especially  when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen, 
they  usually  (though  not  invariably)  combine  with  the  oxygen 
present,  producing  "oxides"  (Expts.  15,  18).  Sometimes  the 
cortibmation  is  attended  with  the  development  of  great  heat  and 
vivid  light,  i.e.,  vigorous  "  combustion  "  is  brought  about,  just  as 
when  coke  or  coal  burns  in  the  air,  owing  to  the  combination  of 
the  oxygen  with  the  oxidisable  or  combustible  matter  present. 
Here,  obviously,  no  solvents  are  employed. 

Yet  again,  if  certain  oxides,  e.g.,  the  oxide  of  lead  thus  produced, 
be  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  strongly  heated  in  a  crucible 
so  that  the  external  air  does  not  get  access  to  the  mass,  the  char- 
coal will  act  upon  the  oxide  of  lead  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
way  that  zinc  acts  upon  hydrochloric  acid  (Expt.  10) ;  the  char- 
coal will  take  away  the  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  lead,  forming 
metallic  lead,  and  producing  oxide  of  carbon,  just  as  the  zinc  takes 
the  chlorine  away  from  the  hydrogen,  producing  free  hydrogen  and 
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cMoride  of  zinc.  In  this  case  reciprocal  decomposition  takes 
place,  again  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent.  It  is  by  actions  more  or 
less  of  this  kind  that  most  metals  are  actually  extracted  from  their 
natural  sources  or  "  ores." 

Expt.  176.  To  produce  Oxygen  Gas  by  the  Decomposition  by 
Heat  of  a  Melted  Solid. — The  substance  termed  potassium  chlorate 
is  a  crystallised  solid  substance  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but 
on  heating  it  melts  and  becomes  a  liquid.  Place  in  a  dry  test- 
tube  as  much  of  the  salt  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence,  and  gently  heat 
it  in  the  Bunsen  lamp ;  at  first  it  will  quietly  melt  to  a  transparent 
colourless  liquid ;  but  as  it  gets  hotter  it  will  begin  to  effervesce 
vigorously,  owing  to  the  escape  of  bubbles  of  the  gas  oxygen  set 
free  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  decomposition  taking  place  in 
the  salt  through  the  effect  of  heat.  Light  a  wooden  match  or 
spill,  and  blow  out  the  flame,  so  that  a  spark  still  remains  alight ; 
introduce  this  smouldering  end  into  the  mouth  of  the  test-tube  ; 
the  oxygen  will  so  accelerate  the  slow  combustion  of  the  spark  as 
to  cause  the  wood  to  burst  into  flame.  A  wax  taper  or  candle 
with  smouldering  wick  wiU  generally  behave  in  the  same  way. 

Expt.  177.  To  coUect  a  Jar  of  Oxygen  Gas. — In  the  last  ex- 
periment the  potassium  chlorate  did  not  begin  to  decompose  and 
evolve  oxygen  until  it  was  heated  to  a  temperature  considerably 
above  its  melting  point.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  certain 
solid  substances  are  added  to  powdered  potassium  clilorate,  these 
facilitate  the  decomposition  to  such  an  extent  that  oxygen  is 
evolved  before  the  mass  is  heated  sufficiently  high  to  melt, 
although  the  solid  substances  themselves  are  not  affected  by  the 
action  j  accordingly,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  is  usual  to 
prepare  oxygen  by  heating  gently  a  mixture  of  powdered  potassium 

chlorate  with  about  a  quarter  of 
its  weight  of  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese (otherwise  termed  manganese 
dioxide).  Place  a  tablespoonful  of 
the  mixture  in  a  small  dry  flask 
provided  with  a  tightly  fitting  cork, 
through  which  passes  a  piece  of 
quill  glass  tubiug  bent  as  indicated 
in  fig.  69,  so  that  the  further  end 
of  the  tube  can  be  made  to  dip  into 
a  basin  half  full  of  water.  As  with 
all  other  gases  that  do  not  dissolve 
Fig.  69.  Flask  and  Bent  Tube,    ^^ry  freely  in  water,  a  method  of 

collecting  oxygen  is  convenientiy 
applicable,  by  means  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  which  substantially 
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consists  in  first  filling  the  bottle  or  jar  (to  be  ultimately  filled  with 
gas)  with  water  by  immersing  it  therein  in  a  tub  or  basin,  and  then 
raising  it  bottom  upwards  partially  out  of  the  water,  but  so  that  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  is  stiU  under  water ;  or  otherwise,  by  filling  the 
jar  with  water  and  corking  it,  or  covering  the  mouth  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  or  with  a  saucer,  and  rapidly  inverting  it,  and  lowering 
it  till  the  mouth  is  tmder  the  water  in  the  basin,  the  cork,  hand,  or 
saucer  being  then  removed;  if  this  is  dexterously  done,  the  jar 
remains  filled  with  water,  not  more  than  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant bubble  or  two  of  air  entering  during  the  operation. 

The  jar  thus  filled  with  water,  and  partly  raised  out  of  the 
basin,  remains  fuU  of  water  in  consequence 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  but  if  the  delivery 
tube  of  a  gas  generator  producing  an  appropriate 
kind  of  gas  (such  as  hydrogen  or  oxygen),  be 
dipped  into  the  basin  and  brought  under  the 
mouth  of  the  jar,  the  bubbles  of  gas  passing  out 
at  the  end  of  the  dehvery  tube  will  rise  up  into 
and  be  caught   in  the  jar,  which  will  thus 
be  gradually  filled  with  gas,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  water.    When  the  jar  is  full,  a 
gas  tray  or  saucer  (fig.  70)  is  shpped  under  its 
mouth  whilst  still  immersed,  and  the  saucer  and 
jar  are  then  lifted  out  of  the  basin  together,  and 
set  by  for  use  afterwards ;  whilst  another  jar  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  first  one,  and  is 
similarly  filled,  escape  of  gas  or  entrance  of  air    Fig.  70.  Bell  jar 
being  prevented  by  the  water  in  the  saucer  which  Tray, 
"seals"  the  jar  with  a  "water  lute"  or  "hydraulic  valve,"  a  kind 
of_  arrangement  for  closing  temporarily  the  mouths  of  vessels  con- 
taining gas  extensively  used  in  another  form 
in  coal  gas  works  and  chemical  factories, 
where  gases  of  various  kinds  are  dealt  with. 
As  soon  as  one  jar  is  thus  filled,  another  may 
be  made  to  take  its  place,  and  thus  several 
may  be  filled  in  succession. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  holding  the  jar 
whilst  filling  with  gas,  a  couple  of  half  bricks 
may  be  arranged  side  by  side  in  the  basin  _ 
half  an  inch  or  so  apart ;  the  dehvery  tube  is      Fig.  71.  Bee-hive 
made  to  pass  into  the  vertical  slit  between  Shelf, 
them,  whilst  the  jar  stands  partly  on  one  and  partly  on  the  other 
brick  in  such  a  position  that  the  bubbles  rise  up  into  it.    At  the 
instrument-dealer's  a  pottery  "bee-hive  shelf"  (fig.  71)  may  be 
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purchased,  answering  the  same  purpose ;  this  consists  of  a  sort  of 
earthenware  cyhnder  or  basin  with  a  wide  flat  base  perforated  by 
a  hole,  and  provided  with  a  sHt  or  circular  orifice  in  one  side ; 
this  stands  in  the  basin  of  water  or  "pneumatic  trough"  upside 
down,  the  delivery  tube  of  the  gas  generator  passing  through  the 
slit  in  the  side  so  that  the  gas  bubbles  into  the  interior  of  the 
"bee-hive"  or  inverted  basin-shaped  cavity,  and  thence  passes 
through  the  orifice  into  a  jar  standing  on  the  flat  base  or  "shelf." 
Fig.  72  represents  the  mode  of  use  of  the  bee-hive  shelf  with  a 
trough  constructed  of  glass  plates. 

Any  gas  not  too  readily  soluble  in  cold  water  can  be  thus  collected 


Fig.  72.  Collection  of  Gas  at  the  Pneumatic  Trough. 

by  means  of  the  pneumatic  trough  in  jars  or  such  like  receptacles. 
"Wlien  gases  easily  soluble  in  cold  water  are  to  be  examined,  hot 
water  may  sometunes  be  employed,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
nitrous  oxide  or  "laughing  gas"  (Expt.  187).  In  other  cases  a 
"mercurial  trough"  is  employed  (fig.  73),  i.e.,  a  basin  containing 
mercury  instead  of  water,  but  manipulated  in  much  the  same  way 
as  that  above  described.  Large  vessels  cannot  well  be  employed 
in  this  way  on  account  of  their  great  weight  when  filled  with 
mercury.  "S-S^ien  the  gas  is  considerably  lighter  or  heavier  than 
air,  it  may  be  collected  by  displacement ;  thus,  in  Expt.  75,  a  jar 
full  of  ammonia  gas  was  thus  collected,  and  in  Expt.  104,  one  of 
hydrogen,  both  gases  lighter  than  air,  the  jars  being  held  mouth 
downwards,  and  the  delivery  pipe  being  so  turned  that  the  escap- 
ing gas  passes  upwards ;  on  the  other  hand,   carbonic  acid  gas 
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(carbon  dioxide)  being  much  heavier  than  air  (as  illustrated  by 
Expt.  100),  may  be  collected  by  displacement  by  simply  passing 
the  end  of  the  dehvery  tube  of  an  appropriate  generator  down  to 
the  bottom  of  a  jar  standing  on  a  table  mouth  upwards.  In  the 
case  of  the  ammonia,  the  lighter  gas  accumulates  in  the  inverted 
jar,  and  thus  gradually  displaces  the  air  origmally  contained  in  it, 
the  ammonia  being  imable  to  rise  through  the  sohd  glass ;  in  the 
case  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  the  heavier  gas  accumulates  in  the  erect 
jar  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  water  would  do  if  run  in  gradually 
by  a  pipe. 

If  the  position  of  the  collecting  jars  be  reversed  in  such  experi- 
ments, no  gas  at  all  will  be  retamed ;  thus  if  you  attempt  to  coUect 
ammonia  gas  in  a  jar  mouth  upwards,  all  the  ammonia  wiU  rise 
out  of  the  jar  and  escape  into  the  air  as  rapidly  as  it  passes  in 


Tig.  73.  Mercurial  Troiiorh. 


from  the  generator;  and,  conversely,  if  you  try  to  coUect  carbon 
dioxide  m  a  jar  held  mouth  downwards,  the  jar  wiU  never  become 
properly  filled,  because  the  heavy  gas  wiU  fall  out  of  the  jar  as 
quickly  as  it  passes  in,  just  as  water  would  do  under  similar  con- 
ditions. In  the  same  kmd  of  way  a  jar  of  hydrogen  (Hghter 
than  a^)  held  mouth  upwards  for  a  few  seconds,  allows  aU  the 
gas  to  float  up,  heavier  air  takmg  its  place,  so  that  no  hydrogen 
is  left  m  the  jar  (Expt.  105);  whilst  a  jar  of  carbon  dioxide 
held  mouth  doivnwards  for  a  few  seconds,  similarly  becomes 
(Expt  101)  ^^^^^i^ely  i^g^ter  '^ii'  taking  its  place 

For  stormg  gases  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  gasholders  are 
used  such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  74.  A  copper  drum,  surmounted 
by  a  reservoir  for  water,  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  means  of 
two  pipes,  one  of  which  passes  down  to  the  base  of  the  drum  and 
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the  other .  only  communicates  with  the  top.  If  the  taps  in  each 
pipe  are  both  turned  on,  water  will  run  down  the  first  of  these 
pipes,  and  force  out  the  gas  through  the  other,  causing  it  to  bubble 
up  through  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  and  thus  enabling  jars,  &c., 
to  be  filled  just  as  when  working  with  the  pneumatic  trough.  If 
the  first  tap  be  turned  on,  and  the  other  turned  oflf,  the  pressure 
of  the  water  can  be  made  to  force  gas  out  through  a  side  tube  on 
turning  on  the  tap  connected  therewith ;  so  that  by  connecting 
this  tap  with  a  bladder,  as  represented  in  the  diagram,  this  may  be 
filled  with  gas ;  or  if  connected  with  any  required  apparatus  by 


Fig.  74.  Gasholder. 


means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  a  stream  of  gas  can  be  passed  con- 
tinuously through  the  apparatus,  as  long  as  there  is  any  in  the 
gasholder  to  force  out. 

In  order  to  fill  the  gasholder  with  gas  in  the  first  instance,  all 
three  taps  are  turned  on,  and  water  poured  into  the  reservoir  until  the 
drum  is  quite  full  of  water,  and  all  air  originally  in  it  is  displaced 
by  the  water.  The  three  taps  are  then  turned  ofi',  and  the  plug  at  the 
bottom  unscrewed ;  the  short  bit  of  slanting  piping  fixed  into  the 
side  of  the  drum,  and  ordinarily  closed  by  the  plug,  acts  like  the 
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lower  part  of  the  "  bird  fountain,"  or  vessel  for  supplying  water 
to  birds  in  cages,  the  bulk  of  the  water  being  prevented  from 
escaping  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  whilst  some  can  escape 
now  and  then  when  required,  bubbles  of  air  entering  to  supply  its 
place.  The  dehvery  tube  of  a  gas  generator  evolving  the  gas  to  be 
stored  in  the  holder  is  then  passed  into  the  drum  through  this  short 
slanting  tube ;  the  bubbles  of  gas  rise  into  the  drum,  and  watei 
flows  out  until  the  drum  is  filled  with  gas  and  emptied  of  water 
(which  is  known  by  means  of  the  gauge),  when  the  delivery  pipe 
is  withdra-wn,  and  the  plug 
inserted  again. 

Fig.  75  represents  a  model  of 
the  kind  of  gasholder  used  in 
gas  works  and  chemical  factories. 
A  large  reservoir  is  constru.cted 
of  sheets  of  iron  bolted  together, 
and  is  suspended  by  chains  pass- 
ing over  pulleys  and  coimter- 
balanced  by  weights,  so  that  it 
can  rise  and  fall  as  required. 
Gas  is  led  into  the  reservoir  by 
the  pipe  a  leading  from  the 
generators,  and  passes  out 
through  the  pipe  b.  If  b  be 
closed  by  turning  off  the  valve 
connected  therewith,  the  gas 
entering  in  by  the  pipe  a  accu- 
mulates in  the  reservoir,  and  by 
and  by  raises  it  up  out  of  the 
cylindrical  basin  of  water  in 
which  it  rides  up  and  down; 
thus  the  reservoir  is  filled.  In 
order  to  force  the  gas  out,  as  for 
example  when  a  town  is  to  be 
supplied  with  coal  gas,  the 
counterpoising  weights  c,  c  are 

partly   removed,    so    that    the         ^ig.  75.  Model  Gasholder, 
weight  of  the  reservoir  partly 

presses  on  the  contained  gas,  and  forces  it  out  tlirough  the  tube 
b,  when  the  valve  therewith  connected  is  opened. 

For  laboratory  experiments  and  for  producing  the  "limehghf 
in  theatres,  &c.  (Expt.  211),  gases  are  often  stored  in  india-rubber 
bags,  filled  by  directly  connecting  them  with  the  delivery  tubes  of 
gas  generators,  and  emptied  by  placing  a  board  with  weights  on  it 
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on  tlie  bags  (fig.  76),  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  weights  forces  the 
gas  out  iu  a  current  througli  an  attached  pipe  leading  to  wherever 
the  gas  is  rofpiired.    For  experiments  on  tlu?  small  scale,  an  ordinary 


Fig.  76.  Gas  Bags. 

ox  bladder  used  in  the  same  kind  of  way  answers  very  well.  To  fill 
the  bladder,  it  should  be  softened  and  made  pliable  by  dipping  in 
Avater,  and  when  soft  should  be  blown  full  of  air,  and  then  well 
rubbed  with  glycerine ;  the  air  should  then  be  squeezed  out  and 
the  bladder  connected  with  the  gas  generator,  preferably  by  fixing 
in  the  mouth  of  the  bladder  a  piece  of  brass  tubing  with  a  tap 
attached,  and  tying  the  bladder  firmly  round  the  tube,  so  that  when 
the  tap  is  turned  off  no  gas  can  escape,  whOst  when  turned  on  it 
can  pass  in  and  out  through  the  tube. 

Instead  of  bags  or  gasholders,  gases  are  often  stored  in  strong 
iron  cylinders,  into  which  the  gas  is  pumped  under  great  pressure, 
so  that  by  slightly  opening  a  valve  the  gas  issues  forth  spontane- 
ously; owing  to  the  great  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  gas 

thus  occasioned  such  cylin- 
ders are  far  more  conveni- 
ently portable  than  large 
india-rubber  bags  (fig.  77). 

Fig.  77.  Cylinder  of  Compressed  Gas.       ^  ^^P*"  ^0  prepare 

Oxygen  and  Quicksilver 
by  heating  a  Solid.— In  Expt.  176,  where  oxygen  is  prepared  by 
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heating  potassium  chlorate,  the  chemical  action  is  one  of  simple 
decomposition.  Potassium  cliloratc  is  really  a  compound  of  oxygen 
"with  another  substance  termed  potassiuin  chloride,  and  when  heated 
breaks  up  into  these  two  constituents,  the  former  escaping  as  a  gas, 
whilst  the  latter  remains  as  a  fused  mass  in  the  test-tube.  Many 
other  compounds  containing  oxygen  behave  in  similar  fashion 
when  heated ;  i.e.,  they  break  up,  evolving  oxygen  and  some  other 
substance  which  together  with  oxygen  form  the  constituents  of 
the  comj)ounds. 

Place  in  a  test-tube  as  much  red  oxide  of  mercury  as  will  lie  on  a 
sixpence,  and  heat  it  pretty  strongly  in  the  Bunsen  lamp ;  the  red 
powder  will  first  tiu'n  almost  black,  and  will  then  become  decom- 
posed by  the  heat ;  oxygen  gafi  will  be  liberated,  as  may  be  shown 
by  introducing  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube  a  glowing  spill  of  wood 
(Expt.  176),  which  will  burst  into  flame;  simultaneously  small 
globules  of  quicksilver  will  condense  on  the  side  of  the  tube.  Let 
the  tube  cool,  and  then  introduce  a  pencil  or  glass  rod,  and  rub 
together  the  film  of  condensed  mercury  therewith,  when  you  will 
see  that  it  actually  does  consist  of  globules  of  quicksilver. 

Por  experiments  illustrating  the  chemical  properties  of  oxygen, 
vide  Chapter  XIV. 

Expt.  179.  To  prepare  Clilorine  Gas  by  heating  a  Solid.  

Into  a  test-tube  introduce  one  or  two  grains  of  soKd  chloride  oj- 
gold,  and  apply  heat;  decomposition  will  ensue,  and  chlorine  gas  will 
be  evolved,  y^il-nki  metallic  gold  remains  in  the  tube  in  a  "spongy" 
state,_  i.e.,  in  somewhat  loose  particles.  To  test  the  production  of 
chlorine,  the  fumes  evolved  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  may  be 
cautiously  wafted  towards  the  nose,  Avhen  the  pecuhar  smell  of 
diluted  chlorine  wiU  be  smelt ;  care  shoidd  be  taken  not  to  take  a 
strong  sniff  directly  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  on  account  of  the 
choking  and  irritating  properties  of  chlorine  when  breathed  in  any 
quantity.    (Compare  Expt.  162.) 

Another  test  for  clilorine  is  its  property  of  turning  blue  a 
mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch  (Expt.  164).  Prepare  a 
mixture  of  starch  paste  and  potassium  iodide,  dip  a  piece  of  white 
paper  thereui,  and  place  the  paper  over  the  mouth  of  the  test-tube; 
the  chlorine  passing  off  will  turn  the  paper  blue  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  it. 

Expt.  180.  To  prepare  Chlorine  in  larger  Quantity.— The 

ordinary  method  of  preparing  chlorine  gas  it  to  heat  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  with  powdered  manganese  dioxide,  using  the 
arrangement  indicated  by  fig.  55.  The  gas  should  be  collected  by 
displacement  in  jars  held  mouth  upwards,  as  the  gas  is  heavier 
than  air ;  unless  a  properly  constructed  draught  cupboard  (Expt. 
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145)  be  used,  or  the  experiments  made  in  the  open  air,  it  is  very- 
difficult  to  avoid  inhalmg  more  or  less  of  the  gas,  and  so  producing 
much  distressing  coughing  and  irritation;  consequently  only 
moderately  small  quantities  of  materials  should  be  employed,  say 
1  ounce  of  manganese  dioxide  and  4  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Although  chlorine  dissolves  somewhat  freely  in  cold  water,  so 
that  it  cannot  well  be  collected  at  the  pneumatic  trough  in  the 
ordinary  way,  it  is  much  less  soluble  in  strong  brine,  especially  when 
warm,  so  that  it  may  be  collected  over  this  fluid  without  much 
difficulty.  Instead  of  using  hydrochloric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide,  the  following  materials  may  be  employed.  Mix  4  parts 
of  common  salt  and  3  of  manganese  dioxide  well  together  in  a 
mortar ;  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  generating  flask,  and  pour  over 
it  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  of  water,  previously 
mixed  together  and  allowed  to  cool.  Chlorine  will  be  evolved, 
especially  if  the  materials  are  slightly  warmed  from  time  to  time. 

Expt.  181.  Another  Way  of  preparing  Chlorine. — Into  a  gas 
generator  (fig.  56)  put  two  or  three  ounces  of  good  bleaching 
poivder  (chloride  of  lime),  and  then  pour  diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
down  the  funnel ;  chlorine  gas  will  be  evolved,  as  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  water  present  to  keep  all  the  gas  generated  in  solu- 
tion. For  experiments  illustrating  the  chemical  properties  of 
chlorine  gas  and  solution  thereof  in  water,  vide  ISos..  163,  215, 
216,  217,  228,  &c.    (Compare  Expt.  162,  Caution.) 

Expt.  182.  To  prepare  Cyanogen  Gas. — Heat  in  a  dry  test- 
tube  a  few  grains  of  powdered  cyanide  of  mercury ;  the  substance 
will  behave  like  oxide  of  mercury  (Expt.  178),  i.e.,  it  will  spht  up 
into  two  constituents,  mercury  and  cyanogen,  the  former  of  which 
win  condense  in  globules  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  in  the  cooler 
part,  whilst  the  latter  will  pass  off  as  a  gas  of  pecuHar  peach- 
blossom-like  odour  and  inflammable  nature,  so  that  on  applying 
a  light  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube  the  evolved  gas  will  burn  with 
a  violet-purple  flame.  The  gas  can  be  collected  over  water  at  the 
pneumatic  trough,  if  the  cyanide  of  mercury  be  heated  in  a  small 
test-tube  generator  like  that  shown  in  fig.  73. 

Caution. — Cyanogen  gas  is  very  poisonous,  therefore  great  care 
must  be  taken  lest  it  be  inhaled  in  any  quantity. 

Expt.  183.  To  prepare  Nitrogen  Gas. — Put  into  a  flask 
about  equal  weights  of  salammoniac  and  sodium  nitrite  with  a 
Httle  water ;  fix  in  the  mouth  of  the  flask  a  dehvery  tube,  as  in 
Expt.  177  (fig.  69);  gently  heat  the  mixture  in  the  flask,  and 
nitrogen  gas  wiU  be  evolved.  The  action  taking  place  is  that  the 
two  compounds,  ammonium  chloride  (or  salammoniac)  and  sodium 
nitrite,  react  upon  one  another  by  double  decomposition,  forming 
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sodium  chloride  and  aimnoniiim  nitrite,  which  latter  substance  is 
a  ternary  compound  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  being 
unstable,  it  is  immediately  decomposed  by  the  heat,  forming  a 
mixture  of  water  vapour  and  nitrogen  gas.  The  latter  may  be 
collected  over  water  at  the  pneumatic  trough,  like  oxygen. 

Expt.  184.  Another  Method. — Ordinary  atmospheric  air  is 
shown  by  Expt.  148  to  be  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  from 
which  the  former  can  be  removed  by  the  action  of  pyrogallic  acid 
dissolved  in  caustic  soda.  Many  other  substances  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  way ;  for  instance,  phosphorus. 

Float  on  water  a  large  bung,  and  on  it  put  a  bit  of  phosphorus 
the  size  of  a  pea,  carefully  dried  in  blotting  paper.  Touch  the 
phosphorus  with  a  hot  wire,  and  it  will  begin  to  burn ;  as  soon  as 
this  occurs  hold  over  the  bung  and  burning  phosphorus  a  jar  or 
bell-shaped  vessel  (fig.  78),  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  jar  just 
touches  the  water.  At 
first  the  heat  of  the  burn- 
ing phosphorus  expands 
the  air,  and  drives  a  httle 
out,  so  that  a  few  bubbles 
escape  under  the  edge  of 
the  jar ;  the  jar  should 
then  be  lowered  so  that 
its  mouth  is  an  inch  or 
two  under  water.  As  the 
phosphorus  burns  it  ab- 
sorbs the  oxygen,  and  the 
compound  formed  produces 
a  white  cloud  of  solid 
oxide  of  phosphorus  particles  ;  so  that  the  bullc  of  gas  in  the  jar 
diminishes  from  the  removal  of  the  oxygen.  Soon  the  flame 
of  the  phosphorus  goes  out,  all  the  oxygen  being  consumed ;  let 
the  jar  remain  at  rest  for  half  an  hour  ;  by  that  time  the  fumes 
will  have  all  subsided,  and  the  gas  in  the  jar  will  be  clear  ;  it  will 
consist  of  nearly  pure  nitrogen.    (Compare  Expt.  169.  Caution.) 

Expt.  185.  To  show  that  Nitrogen  extinguishes  Flame. — 
Prepare  nitrogen  in  a  bell  jar  with  a  stopper  in  the  top ;  when 
the  gas  is  clear  remove  the  stopper,  taking  care  that  the  jar  is  sunk 
so  deep  in  the  basin  that  the  water  stands  at  the  same  level  iaside 
and  out.  Introduce  a  lighted  candle  by  a  wire ;  the  candle  will  be 
extinguished,  just  as  in  Expts.  71  and  149. 

Expt.  186.  To  reproduce  Air  from  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen. — 
Prepare  some  nitrogen,  and  transfer  it  to  a  jar  so  as  to  fill  it  about 
four-fifths  full ;  this  is  done  by  depressing  the  jar  containing  the 
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nitrogen  under  water  in  a  bucket  or  large  basin,  and  tilting  it  so  that 
the  gas  gradually  escapes,  holdmg  over  it  the  second  jar  filled  witli 
Avater,  so  as  to  collect  the  escaping  gas.  Now  add  sufficient  oxygen 
from  another  jar  containing  that  gas  to  fill  up  the  remaining  fifth 
of  the  jar;  the  two  gases  will  rapidly  intermix  by  diffusion 
(Chapter  IX.),  and  ordinary  atmospheric  air  will  result,  as  may  be 
tested  by  introducing  a  Hghted  candle,  which  will  burn  just  the 
same  in  the  jar  as  in  another  similar  one  filled  with  ordinary  air. 

Expt.  187.  To  prepare  Laughing  Gas  (Nitrous  Oxide).— 
Wben  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  in  solution  are  brought  together 
they  combine,  forming  a  neutral  salt,  nitrate  of  ammonium,  just  as 
sidphuric  acid  and  ammonia  form  sulphate  of  ammonium  (Expt. 
138).  If  this  solution  be  evaporated,  and  the  residual  salt  heated 
till  aU  water  is  driven  off,  the  pure  nitrate  of  ammonium  is  left  as  a 
fused  liquid  which  sets  to  a  crystalline  solid  mass  on  cooling.  If, 
however,  the  heat  be  continued,  the  substance  decomposes,  some- 
what as  nitrite  of  ammonium  spHts  up  (Expt.  183) ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  steam  and  the  gas  nitrous  oxide  are  formed  instead 
of  steam  and  nitrogen.  The  nitrate  of  ammonium  is,  hke  nitrite 
of  ammonium,  a  ternary  compound  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  but  contains  more  oxygen;  the  result  of  which  is  that, 
instead  of  nitrogen  being  ])roduced,  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with 
the  surplus  oxygen  present  is  formed. 

Nitrous  oxide  dissolves  somewhat  readily  in  cold  water,  conse- 
quently it  should  be  collected  at  the  pneumatic  trough  over  water 
as  hot  as  the  hands  can  possibly  bear. 

Expt.  188.  Nitrous  Oxide  supports  Combustion. — Into  a  jar  of 
nitrous  oxide  introduce  a  lighted  candle ;  the  candle  will  burn  freely, 

even  better  than  in  air.  Sunilarly  a 
bit  of  sulphur  will  burn  vigorously  in  the 
gas  if  introduced  by  means  of  a  "  deflagra- 
ting spoon "(  fig.  79);  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  heat  of  the  burning  substance 
introduced  splits  up  the  nitrous  oxide 
into  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  the  latter 
keeps  the  material  alight,  just  as  air 
would  do,  and  even  better.  A  glowing 
spill  of  wood  will  generally  binst  into 
flame  when  placed  in  a  jar  of  nitrous 
Fig.  79.  Burniug  Phos-  oxide,  just  as  it  would  in  oxygen  (Expt. 
phorus  in  Nitrous  Oxide.  176) 

"When  breathed,  however,  nitrous  oxide  behaves  very  difierently 
from  air  or  oxygen  ;  great  excitement  and  exhilaration  is  first 
brought  about,  which  often  produces  laughing  (whence  the  name 
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"  laughing  gas  "),  and  subsequently  much  the  same  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation as  alcohol,  but  not  so  long  in  duration.  A  remarkable 
degree  of  insensibility  to  pain  generally  accompanies  this  latter  stage, 
whence  the  use  of  laughing  gas  as  an  "anaesthetic"  (producer  of 
insensibility  to  pain)  for  dental  and  other  surgical  purposes.  On 
account  of  the  danger  of  fatal  results,  should  too  much  of  the  gas 
be  inhaled  by  persons  suffering  from  weak  heart  and  other 
complaints,  anaesthetics  (laughing  gas,  vapour  of  chloroform,  or 
ether,  &c.)  should  never  be  hreathed  except  under  medical  direction, 
or  in  the  presence  of  some  one  acquainted  Avith  the  proper  methods 
of  use  and  precautions  against  danger  requisite  in  the  employment 
of  such  materials.  Dentists  generally  keep  the  gas  stored  in 
strong  iron  bottles,  into  which  it  is  pumped  under  great  pressure 
(fig.  77),  and  employ  a  specially  constructed  piece  of  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  gas  to  be  safely  inhaled. 

Expt.  189.  Decomposition  of  Sugar  into  Carbon  Dioxide  and 
Alcohol. — Several  varieties  of  sugar  are  known  to  chemists ;  thus 
the  ordinary  table  sugar  is  derived  mostly  from  the  beetroot  or 
sugar-cane,  and  is  generally  distinguished  as  cane  sugar  ;  grape 
juice  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruits  (also  honey)  contain  a 
different  sugar,  known  as  gra'pe  sugar;  cows'  miYk  contains  another 
variety  much  less  sweet  to  the  taste,  termed  milk  sugar  (Expts.  89 
and  120) ;  and  manna  (an  exudation  from  a  species  of  ash  tree) 
contams  a  still  different  variety,  called  mannite.  All  these  and 
several  other  kinds  known  are  capable  of  crystallising ;  but  besides 
these,  uncrystalHsable  varieties  of  sugar  exist  ia  treacle,  golden 
syrup,  molasses,  and  such  Hke  substances. 

Many  of  these  sugars,  but  not  all,  possess  the  remarkable 
property  of  undergomg  fermentation  xmder  suitable  conditions ; 
that  IS,  if  the  seeds  or  germs  of  certam  minute  vegetable  growths 
are  introduced  into  solutions  containing  these  sugars,  the  vegetable 
matter  gTows  and  increases,  and  ia  so  doing  causes  the  sugar  to 
become  spHt  up  or  decomposed  into  carhon  dioxide  and  alcohol. 
In  ordinary  brewing  the  fermentable  saccharine  matter  is  mostly 
derived  from  malt,  or  barley  which  has  begun  to  germinate  and 
sprout  by  damping  and  keeping  in  a  warm  place,  and  has  then 
been  kiUed  by  heating  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  seed  without  otherwise  decomposing  it ;  if  the  heat  be  high, 
the  sugar  present  in  the  sprouting  grain  becomes  more  or  less 
browned  or  "  burnt  "  (Hke  the  caramel  or  browned  sugar  used  by 
cooks  for  brownmg  gravy,  &c.,  made  by  heating  sugar  in  a  hot 
oven),  and  gives  a  dark-coloured  liquor  on  "mashing"  or  treating- 
with  water  to  dissolve  soluble  matters,  suitable  for  making  stout 
and  porter  ;  whilst  the  light-coloured  malts  made  by  not  heating 
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SO  highly  are  employed  for  beer  and  pale  ale.  The  vegetable  germs 
are  introduced  into  the  "  wort "  or  liquor  produced  by  treating  the 
malt  with  water  in  the  form  of  yeast.  As  the  action  of  fermentation 
proceeds,  the  "yeast  plant"  increases  in  quantity,  and  either  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vat  as  a  sediment  (when  the  fermentation  is 
carried  out  at  a  low  temperature,  producing  the  German  "  lager  " 
beers),  or  rises  to  the  top  mixed  with  froth  and  scum  (when  the 
temperature  is  higher,  as  in  the  English  system  of  brewing). 
Large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  are  evolved  from  the 
fermenting  liquid,  whilst  a  corresponding  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
simultaneously  formed;  for  bottled  beer,  the  liquid  is  bottled 
before  the  fermentation  is  quite  finished,  so  that  a  further  de- 
velopment of  carbon  dioxide  goes  on  in  the  bottle,  causing  the 
beer  to  froth  greatly  on  uncorking  (Expt.  71). 

In  the  manufacture  of  wine,  the  general  character  of  the  action 
is  much  the  same  ;  for  "sparkhng"  wines  (champagne,  &c.),  the 
wine  is  bottled,  like  the  beer,  before  the  fermentation  is  finished ; 
whilst  "stiU  "  wines  (claret,  sherry,  port,  &c.),  are  carefully  treated 
to  prevent  any  such  action  going  on  after  bottling.  In  hot 
climates,  there  are  usually  sufficiently  large  quantities  of  yeast 
plant  germs  floating  about  in  the  air  to  start  fermentation  in  a 
saccharine  fluid  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  so  as  to 
take  them  up ;  thus  freshly  expressed  grape  juice  will  begin  to 
ferment  apparently  spontaneously  in  such  a  cHmate  if  kept  in  an 
open  vessel.  If,  however,  the  juice  be  pressed  out  into  clean 
bottles  with  as  little  exposure  to  air  as  possible,  the  action  of 
fermentation  is  greatly  delayed,  as  the  requisite  quantity  of  germs 
has  then  not  been  taken  up ;  whilst  by  taking  extreme  precau- 
tions to  avoid  contact  with  air  containing  germs,  the  grape  juice 
may  be  sealed  up  in  glass  vessels,  and  kept  for  an  indefinitely 
long  time  without  fermenting  at  all. 

Dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  moist  sugar  (cane  sugar,  con- 
taining a  little  uncrystaUisable  sugar  and  colouring  matter)  or  of 
honey  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  add  to  this  solution  some  fresh 
brewer's  yeast,  or  a  little  German  yeast  rubbed  up  with  water  to 
a  cream  (German  yeast  is  the  frothy  yeast  from  brewing  collected 
on  a  cloth  filter,  drained,  and  pressed  as  dry  as  possible).  Place 
the  whole  in  a  flask  with  a  cork  and  dehvery  tube  attached,  and 
keep  the  whole  in  a  moderately  warm  room.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  hours  the  liquid  AviU  begin  to  froth,  and  if  you  then  place 
the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  in  a  wine  glass  containing  lime  water 
(fig.  66),  you  AviU  see  that  gas  is  being  evolved  by  the  fermenta- 
tion now  beginning ;  and  that  the  gas  is  carbon  dioxide  will  be 
shown  by  the  milkiness  or  precipitate  produced  in  the  lime 
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water  as  it  passes  through  (Expt.  152).  This  action  will  go  on  for 
some  clays ;  when  it  slackens,  the  fluid  may  be  distilled  (Expt.  38) 
until  about  one  third  has  passed  over;  this  distillate  should  be 
again  distilled  until  almost  one-third  has  passed  over.  This  twice 
"rectified"  spirit  will  probably  be  strong  enough  to  burn  if  a 
little  be  poured  on  some  cotton  wick,  or  warmed  in  a  spoon,  and 
then  lighted;  but  if  too  weak  to  burn,  a  pretty  strong  spirit  may 
be  extracted  from  it  by  putting  an  ounce  or  two  of  pearlashes 
(potassium  carbonate)  into  a  bottle,  pouring  in  the  weak  spirit, 
shaking  up,  and  allowing  to  stand,  when  watery  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate  subsides  and  strong  alcohol  floats  up  to  the 
top  (Expt.  39). 

Expt.  190.  To  make  Ginger  Beer  and  Nettle  Beer. — Dissolve 
loaf  sugar  in  boiling  water  in  the  jDroportion  of  from  f  to  1  lb. 
of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  water ;  add  to  this  mixture  the  rind  of 
a  lemon  chopped  very  fine  and  1  oz.  of  powdered  ginger ;  stir  up 
well,  cover,  and  allow  to  stand  six  hours  ;  then  add  1  oz.  of  cream 
of  tartar  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  good 
yeast,  and  mix  thoroughly ;  allow  to  stand  in  a  sufficiently  warm 
room  to  enable  the  fermentation  to  jjroceed;  after  some  hours 
the  mixture  may  be  poured  ofi'  from  the  sediment  and  bottled, 
the  corks  being  well  tied  down;  if  kept  in  a  warm  room  the 
fermentation  wUl  be  sufficiently  advanced  after  twenty-four  hours 
more  to  make  the  ginger  beer  fit  for  use,  but  a  somewhat  longer 
time  is  usually  preferable. 

In  some  country  districts  analogous  drinks  are  prepared  by 
gathering  certaia  herbs  (in  particular,  young  nettles),  and  pouring 
boiling  water  over  the  green  shoots  or  leaves,  &c.;  sugar  is  dissolved 
in  the  decoction  (sometimes  treacle  is  used  instead),  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  stand  some  hours  so  as  to  settle,  and  the  clear  Hquid 
poured^  off;  yeast  is  then  added  (with  lemon  juice  or  other 
flavouring  matters  according  to  taste),  and  the  whole  kept  in  a 
warm  room  until  fermentation  is  well  developed,  when  the  liquid 
is  bottled  and  stored  awhile,  so  that  the  fermentation  may  become 
fuUy  developed  whilst  in  bottle. 

In  these  and  aU  other  beverages,  a  certam  proportion  of  alcohol 
is  necessarily  present,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  produced 
in  the  saccharine  matter  by  the  action  of  fermentation;  a  some- 
what similar  kind  of  non-alcoholic  "ginger  beer,"  however,  is  pre- 
pared by  aerated  water  manufacturers  by  processes  essentially  the 
same  in  principle  as  that  described  in  Expt.  72,  but  carried  out 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  employed  being 
generated  _  from  chalk  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  compressed  and 
dissolved  in  the  fluid  to  be  aerated  by  means  of  a  powerful  pump. 
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Expt.  191.  Alcohol  from  Starch. — During  the  "malting"  of 
grain,  and  in  general  during  the  sprouting  of  most  kinds  of  seedfi, 
the  hfe  action  of  the  growing  vegetable  brings  about  a  change  of 
the  insoluble  starch  stored  up  m  the  grain  or  seed  into  soluble 
sugar  which  is  contained  in  the  sap.  This  chemical  transforma- 
tion can  be  imitated  artificially,  and  by  fermenting  the  sugar  thus 
produced  alcohol  can  be  readily  formed  from  starch.  In  this  way 
rice  starch,  potato  starch,  and  many  other  starchy  materials  are 
employed  for  producing  spirituous  Hquors,  in  most  cases  of  far 
inferior  quahty,  viewed  as  beverages,  than  those  produced  from 
natural  sugar,  more  especially  that  of  the  grape. 

Grind  up  some  starch  with  Avater  to  a  thin  cream,  pour  this  into 
boiling  Avater,  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  (previously  diluted 
with  water)  to  the  fluid,  and  boil  the  liquor  for  some  hours,  adding 
water  from  time  to  time  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation. 
Finally  add  some  chalk,  whereby  a  more  or  less  marked  efferves- 
cence will  be  produced,  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved,  and  sulphate 
of  calcium  formed ;  the  sulphuric  acid  will  thus  be  neutrahsed 
(compare  Expt.  165),  and  as  the  sulphate  of  calcium  formed  is  not 
very  soluble  in  water,  most  of  it  will  be  precipitated  as  a  solid. 
Strain  off  the  liquor  and  filter  it ;  the  presence  of  grape  sugar  in 
the  clear  solution  may  be  readily  shown  by  the  copper  test  des- 
cribed in  Expt.  123  ;  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  on  the  water 
bath  (Expt.  89),  a  sweet  solid  or  semi-soHd  residue  will  be  left, 
consisting  of  impure  grape  sugar.  If  there  is  enough  of  it,  this 
may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  fermented  with  yeast,  and  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  ascertained  as  in  the  last 
experiment. 

Large  quantities  of  converted  starch  are  thus  prepared  and  sent 
into  the  market  under  various  names,  being  chiefly  used  as  sources 
of  alcohol  in  the  production  of  fermented  liquors  of  various  kinds. 
Some  of  the  purer  sorts  of  sugar  thus  produced  are  nearly  white 
and  solid,  and  are  often  termed  glucose ;  others  contain  so  mucli 
uncrystallisable  sugar  that  they  can  only  be  obtained  as  semisolid 
soft  masses,  or  a  thick  syrupy  fluid.  The  coarser  kinds  are  largely 
used,  under  the  name  of  malt  substitutes,  in  brewing  various  lands 
of  beers,  being  far  cheaper  than  genuine  malt ;  but  the  advantage 
to  the  consumer  of  the  use  of  such  materials  is  at  best  doubtful, 
whilst  in  many  instances  the  beer  thus  made  is  distinctly  of  inferior 
quaUty,  and  sometimes  decidedly  objectionable ;  the  better  kinds 
of  starch  sugar  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  wines  (mixed  with 
grape  juice  of  inferior  richness  as  regards  sugar,  so  as  to  enable 
the  mixture  to  produce  a  wine  of  sufficient  alcohohc  strength), 
and  for  many  other  purposes,  the  light-coloured  uncrystalhsed 
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A-arieties  being  sometimes  sold  under  the  ncame  of  honey.  A  great 
deal  of  the  starch  sugar  made  is  directly  fermented  and  distilled 
in  order  to  prepare  spirits  of  wine  for  manufacturing  purposes  and 
as  a  beverage;  some  kinds  of  rectified  spirit  thus  produced  are 
eminently  unwholesome,  on  accomit  of  the  presence  of  injurious 
impurities,  more  especially  fusel  oil  (Expt.  85).  In  converting 
starch  on  a  manufacturmg  scale  the  materials  are  usually  not 
boiled  in  open  pans,  but  heated  together  in  pressure  boilers,  which 
facilitates  the  action. 

Expt.  192.  Alcohol  from  Cotton  and  Linen  or  Paper.— The 
woody  matter  of  most  vegetables  mainly  consists  of  a  substance 
called  celhilose,  which  is  obtained  in  different  conditions  from 
different  plants  ;  thus  the  fibres  of  hemp  and  flax  stalks,  the  down 
or  filaments  of  the  cotton  seed,  and  the  analogous  products  derived 
from  jute,  Esparto  grass,  and  numerous  other  sources  of  vegetable 
textile  fabrics  and  paper  pulp,  all  consist  essentially  of  cellulose  in 
some  form  or  other.  Chemically,  cellulose  is  closely  related  to 
starch  and  sugar,  being  formed  from  and  transformed  into  bodies 
of  these  natures  during  the  growth  and  life  of  plants  and  trees, 
and  bemg  also  capable  of  transformation  into  sugar  by  chemical 
means.  Thus  the  action  of  certain  mineral  acids,  more  especially 
sulphuric  acid,  wiU  convert  cotton  and  linen  into  sugar,  which  is 
one  reason  why  splashes  of  acid  are  apt  to  rot  and  burn  holes  in 
clothing  (Expt.  139). 

Cut  up  a  piece  of  calico  or  luien  (part  of  a  shirt  will  do)  into 
smaU  shreds,  and  stuff  them  into  a  large  flask;  pour  on  some 
sulphuric  acid,  and  shake  it  about  so  as  to  moisten  the  shreds 
thoroughly  with  the  acid ;  allow  the  whole  to  stand  an  hour  or 
two,  then  add  some  water  (about  half  a  pint  to  every  ounce  of 
acid  used),  and  boil  gently  for  some  hours,  adding  a  little  water 
from  time  to  time  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation.  Pour  the 
whole  out  into  a  basm,  and  gradually  add  powdered  chalk  little  by 
little  Avith  continual  stirring ;  copious  effervescence  will  ensue, 
owing  to  the  production  of  sulphate  of  calcimn  and  carbon  dioxide, 
as  in  the  last  experiment ;  when  all  the  acid  is  neutralised,  strain 
off  the  clear  liquor  (adding  a  little  more  water  if  necessary),  and 
jjress  the  sulphate  of  calcium  mud  in  a  calico  filter  or  bag,  so  as  to 
squeeze  out  as  mucli  fluid  as  possible.  Filter  this  liquid  clear 
through  paper,  and  evaporate  the  solution  on  the  Avater  batli. 
Finally  a  tolerably  clear  solid  sugar  will  be  obtained,  Avhich  may 
be  used  to  sweeten  a  cup  of  tea,  or  fermented  with  yeast,  as  in 
Expt.  189. 

Paper  and  even  sawdust  can  be  similarly  treated  with  much 
the  same  result,  excepting  that  the  more  compact  nature  of  the 
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ligneous  matter  of  certain  kinds  of  sawdust  renders  the  chemical 
action  less  rapid.  Alcohol  has  thus  been  made  commercially  from 
sawdust,  but  of  somewhat  inferior  quality ;  that  from  pine  saw- 
dust is  said  to  have  a  natural  resinous  flavour,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  gin.  As  with  starch,  the  converting  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  a  good  deal  quickened  by  heating  the  materials  in  pressure 
boilers  rather  tlian  in  open  vessels. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  baking  household  bread,  the  flour  is 
mixed  with  Avater  and  some  yeast  to  a  thick  paste  or  "  dough,"  Avhich 
is  then  set  by  in  a  somewhat  warm  place  until  the  dough  begins  to 
"  rise."  After  the  "  working  "  has  gone  on  for  some  time  the  dough 
has  greatly  increased  in  bulk,  and  has  become  honeycombed  all 
over  -with  bubbles.  This  arises  from  the  action  of  the  yeast  upon 
the  starchy  matter  present,  first  converting  it  into  sugar,  and  then 
splitting  up  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide ;  this  latter 
swells  up  the  dough  and  makes  it  porous,  so  that  Avhen  baked,  Ijread 
of  the  usual  vesicular  structure  is  produced,  instead  of  a  soHd  mass 
like  a  suet  dumpling.  One  result  of  this  is  that  aU  bread  prej^ared 
"wdth  "  leaven  "  is  to  some  extent  impregnated  with  alcohol,  so  that 
by  taking  a  portion  of  the  crumb  from  the  interior  of  a  newly  baked 
loaf,  soaking  it  in  Avater,  and  distilling  the  fluid,  minute  quantities 
of  alcohol  can  be  extracted,  sufiicient  to  recognise  by  chemical  tests. 
Most  of  the  alcohol  formed  during  the  rising  of  the  dough,  how- 
ever, is  driven  off  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  so  that  only  very  small 
quantities  remain  in  the  baked  bread. 

In  the  preparation  of  bread  on  the  large  scale  the  baker's  men 
sometimes  knead  the  dough  by  treading ;  in  any  case  a  good  deal 
of  handling  is  required.  As  this  is  by  no  means  an  appetising 
operation,  machines  have  been  constructed  to  take  the  place  of 
this  mixing  and  kneading  by  hand  or  foot.  Wliat  is  termed 
"  aerated  "  bread  is  prepared  in  a  different  way.  Flour  is  mixed 
in  a  specially  constructed  machine  with  Avater  impregnated  AAdth 
carbon  dioxide  imder  considerable  pressure,  this  pressure  being 
maintained  during  the  mixing;  Avhen  the  dough  is  tliorouglily 
mixed  the  pressure  is  relaxed,  and  consequently  a  good  deal  of  gas 
is  liberated,  just  as  Avhen  a  bottle  of  soda  AA^ater  is  opened ;  this 
SAveUs  up  the  dough  and  makes  it  porous,  just  as  though  leaven 
had  been  used.  Aerated  bread,  consequently,  contains  no  alcohol, 
and  from  the  absence  of  leaven  in  it  is  often  considered  more  whole- 
some for  persons  sufi'ering  from  Aveak  digestion  and  other  ailments, 
besides  being  made  in  a  far  more  cleanly  Avay  than  ordinary  leavened 
bread.  OAving  to  the  difierent  mode  of  preparation,  it  often  has  a 
slightly  different  taste;  tliis  is  partly  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  action 
of ''the  yeast  in  the  ordinary  process  of  bread  making  converts  a 
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little  of  the  starch  into  sugar,  which  escapes  decomiDOsition  into 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  remains  in  the  bread,  rendering 
it  somewhat  sweeter  to  the  taste  than  aerated  bread,  unless  a  little 
sugar  is  jDurposely  added  to  the  latter  during  manufacture,  as  is 
sometimes  done. 

Expt.  193.  To  prepare  Vinegar.— It  is  worth  noticing,  that 
whereas  the  formation  of  alcohol  from  sugar  by  splitting  up 
requires  the  presence  of  no  free  oxygen  for  its  occurrence,  and  can 
therefore  go  on^  in  a  corked  bottle  or  closed  cask,  the  subsequent 
process  of  souring  wine  and  beer  so  as  to  produce  vinegar  (from 
the  French  vin  aigre  =  sour  wine),  will  not  take  place  under  such 
conditions,  access  of  air  bemg  indispensable  as  well  as  the  growth 
of  a  peculiar  organism  or  vinegar  ferment,  analogous  to  yeast,  but 
not  identical  therewith.    Half-empty  casks  of  ale  and  bottles  of 
light  wines  are  peculiarly  apt  to  undergo  the  "  acetic  fermentation," 
and  turn  sour,  because  the  remaining  liquid  is  necessarily  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  which  supplies  the  oxygen  requisite  to  enable 
the  change  to  take  place ;  strong  wines  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  are  not  so  easily  affected  as  lighter  ones.  Some- 
times vinegar  is  prepared  from  injured  batches  of  wine,  damaged 
cider,  and  such  like  materials,  but  preferably  from  properly  fer- 
mented malt  worts,  by  filHng  a  wooden  cylinder  with  shavings  and 
aUowing  air  to  pass  freely  into  it,  whilst  the  liquor  to  be  soured 
into  vmegar  is  aUowed  to  trickle  slowly  over  the  shavings,  and  thus 
to  be  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  air.    The  shavings  soon  become 
coated  with  the  vinegar  plant,  so  that  the  souring  action  goes  on 
rapidly.    Another  class  of  vinegar,  preferred  by  some,  is  made  by 
simply  dUuting  pure  acetic  acid  (Expt.  173)  to  taste,  and  some- 
times colouring  with  a  little  burnt  sugar. 

Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  relative  goodness  of  vinegar 
prepared  m  these  two  ways  ;  some  prefer  that  made  by  a  fermen- 
tation process,  as  it  has  a  somewhat  different  flavour ;  thus  old- 
fashioned  housewives  sometimes  prepare  their  own  vinegar  by 
fermenting  to  sourness  a  mixture  of  sugar,  &c.,  and  ?ertam 
flowers  and  plants,  e.g.,  primroses.  Others  consider  that  pure 
acetic  acid  diluted  with  25  or  30  or  even  more  times  its  wei^rht  of 
water,  is  preferable  to  all  fermented  products.  ^ 

Expt.  194.  To  detect  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Vinegar.— Sulphuric 
acid  IS  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  vinegar,  more  especiaUy 
the  coloured  varieties;  formerly  this  addition  was  permitted  by 
law  to  the  extent  of  1  part  in  1000,  but  now  it  is  forbidden 
in  this  country.  Add  to  some  of  the  clear  vinegar  a  solution 
ot  mtrate  of  barm  or  chloride  of  barium;  if  sulphuric  acid 
be  present,  a  cloudiness  will  be  produced,  and  after  standuig 
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a  perceptible  precipitate  (of  suljjhaie  of  barium)  will  become 
visible. 

Expt.  195.  To  show  the  Decomposition  of  Carbonic  Acid  by 
Growing  Plants. — The  direct  splitting  up  of  carbon  dioxide  into 
carbon  and  oxygen  is  not  easy  to  effect,  the  very  highest  tempera- 
tures attainable  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  current  being  requisite ; 
but  the  action  may  be  indirectly  effected  by  the  aid  of  growing 
vegetation.  "We  have  seen,  in  Expt.  153,  that  the  exhaled  breath 
contains  carbon  dioxide,  the  chemical  action  taking  place  in  the 
body  of  an  animal  during  living  and  breathing  being  that  oxygen 
is  dissolved  from  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  is  carried  by  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  all  over  the  body ;  in  its  passage  this  dissolved 
oxygen  oxidises]certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  and  tissues, 
formmg  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  finally  exhaled  by  the  lung. 
Living  vegetation  effects  exactly  the  opposite  kind  of  change ;  i.e., 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  dissolved  from  the  air,  &c.,  in  the  moisture  of 
the  soil,  and  absorbed  by  the  rootlets  of  plants,  and  so  conveyed 
to  the  leaves  by  the  circulation  of  the  sap  ;  under  the  influence  of 
sunshine  the  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed,  oxygen  being  evolved 
in  the  free  state,  whilst  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  together 
with  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  water  present,  are  trans- 
formed into  soKd  "cellulose"  (the  woody  part  of  plants)  and 
similar  products.  By  charring  these  in  closed  vessels  (Expt.  201), 
charcoal  is  obtained,  so  that  indirectly  this  charcoal  and  free 
oxygen  are  thus  procured  from  carbon  dioxide  by  decomposition. 

Eill  a  jar  or  tumbler  with  water  by  immersion  in  abasm,  raising 
the  jar  bottom  upwards  out  of  the  water,  but  so  that  the  mouth  is 
still  covered ;  pass  into  the  jar  some  sprigs  of  fresh  mint,  or  of 
some  green  water  plant,  and  expose  the  whole  to  sunlight  for  some 
hours.  By  and  by  bubbles  of  gas  will  form  on  the  submerged 
leaves,  and  will  gradually  collect  at  the  top  of  the  jar  ;  these  are 
nearly  pure  oxyr/e7i  gas.  If  the  water  employed  be  mixed  with  a 
quarter  of  its  bulk  of  pure  aerated  water,  so  as  to  give  a  larger 
supply  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  Avill  be  practicable  ultimately  to  collect 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  show  that  the  gas  will  relight  a 
o-lowing  match,  and  form  an  explosive  mixture  with  twice  its 
bulk  of  hydrogen  (Expts.  176  and  208). 

In  order  that  vegetation  may  thus  decompose  carbonic  acid,  the 
action  of  light  is  indispensable;  some  plants  {e.g.,  muslu-ooms) 
will  grow  in  the  dark,  but  in  such  cases  the  green  colourmg-matter 
known  as  chlorophyll  (the  tinting  material  in  aU  green  leaves,  &c.) 
is  never  formed ;  apparently,  the  presence  of  this  compound  is 
necessary  for  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid. 

Expt.  196.  Action  of  Light  on  Silver  Compoimds. — Certam 
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compounds  of  silver  are  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light,  which 
circumstance  is  the  basis  of  the  majority  of  the  processes  employed 
in  photography.  Precipitate  some  chloride  of  silver  by  adding 
some  nitrate  of  silver  solution  to  brine  (Expt.  120),  and  wash  the 
precipitate  once  or  twice  by  decantation.  Place  the  washed  silver 
chloride  in  smilight  for  some  time,  when  it  will  become  blackened 
through  decomposition.  The  presence  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  in  contact  with  the  silver  compound  greatly  promotes  the 
action  and  setting  free  of  metallic  silver  in  the  form  of  black 
particles ;  thus  if  a  piece  of  paper  be  soaked  in  brme  and  dried, 
and  then  written  on  with  a  quill  pen  dipped  in  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  it  will  become  charged  with  particles  of  silver  chloride  pre- 
cipitated in  its  pores  by  double  decomposition  wherever  the  pen  has 
touched  it ;  on  exposing  the  prepared  paper  to  light  it  will  blacken 
much  more  quickly  than  pure  silver  chloride  alone,  speedily  render- 
ing the  writing  visible. 

Expt.  197.  Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  &c.— Write  with  a  clean 
quill  pen  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  linen  to 
be^  marked,  having  previously  soaked  the  spot  in  salt  water  and 
dried  it  again.  Chloride  of  silver  will  be  formed  where  the  pen 
passes,  as  in  the  paper  in  the  preceding  experiment ;  on  exposure 
to  sunhght  the  chloride  of  silver  will  be  decomposed,  and  metallic 
silver  deposited  in  the  jjores  of  the  linen  so  as  to  mark  it  per- 
manently. 

Ordinary  marking  inks  are  usually  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver 
or  some  other  silver  compound  coloured  with  sap-gTcen,  indigo, 
&c.,  to  make  the  writing  legible  at  first.  In  use,  the  decomposi- 
tion is  generally  brought  about  by  means  of  heat  rather  than  Hght, 
a  hot  flat-iron  being  placed  over  the  writing,  which  produces  the 
same  residt  more  rapidly.  India-rubber  stamps  and  types  made 
of  metal  that  will  not  act  chemically  on  silver  compounds 
(unlike  copper,  Expt.  134)  are  often  conveniently  used  instead  of 
quiU  pens ;  if  the  metal  be  acted  upon,  the  silver  will  be  more  or 
less  precipitated  on  the  type  by  the  action,  and  the  liquid  will  not 
communicate  the  decomposable  silver  compound  to  the  linen,  so 
that  only  a  comparatively  faint  mark  will  be  produced,  which  will 
not  bear  frequent  washing. 

Expt.  198.  To  Silver  a  Hollow  Glass  Vessel  internally.— The 
action  of  heat  in  decomposing  silver  compounds  so  as  to  precipitate 
metallic  silver  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  coating  hollow 
glass  vessels  internally  with  silver  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  form  a 
bright  glistening  surface,  converting  the  vessel  into  a  mirror. 
One  way  of  proceeding  is  as  follows:— Dissolve  a  small  quantity  of 
tartaric  acid  in  Avater  and  add  ammonia  solution  until  the  liquid 
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smells  of  ammonia  after  shaking,  and  turns  a  red  litmus  paper  blue. 
Now  add  some  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  Avarm  the  whole ; 
a  precipitate  will  be  formed  which  will  by  and  by  become 
granular  and  sandy ;  this  consists  of  tartrate  of  calcium.  Wash 
this  three  or  four  times  by  decantation  (Expt.  120)  and  then  trans- 
fer the  wet  mass  to  a  ilask,  add  two  or  three  drops  of  ammonia  solu- 
tion, and  a  crystal  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  more 
if  necessary.  Now  gently  warm  the  flask  over  a  lamp,  moving  it 
about  so  that  the  pulpy  material  may  flow  over  the  whole  of  the 
interior  surface  in  succession;  Avhen  the  temperature  rises  suffi- 
ciently, decomposition  will  take  place  rapidly  and  the  interior  of 
the  flask  Avill  be  coated  with  a  film  of  bright  silver.  Let  the  flask 
cool  and  carefully  wash  out  the  interior  with  a  little  cold  water ; 
drain  mouth  downwards,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  warm  room  a 
few  hours  so  as  to  dry  the  interior  thoroughly.  If  the  silvering  has 
been  properly  done  the  flask  may  be  corked  and  the  cork  Avaxed 
over  to  exclude  air,  and  the  mirror  preserved  for  years  ;  but  if  air 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gets  access  to  it,  the  silver  will 
soon  be  attacked  and  the  mirror  spoilt.  Some  little  dexterity  and 
practice  is  requisite  to  coat  a  large  vessel  thus ;  but  a  small  flask 
(holding  from  tAvo  to  six  ounces)  can  be  easily  silvered  after  one  or 
two  preliminary  trials.  To  clean  the  silver  off  a  flask  partly 
silvered,  but  not  satisfactorily,  put  a  teaspoonful  of  diluted  nitric 
acid  into  the  flask  and  slightly  warm  it,  bringing  the  acid  succes- 
sively in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  interior  by  turning  the 
flask  rotuid ;  the  film  of  silver  will  thus  be  removed  and  the  flask 
made  fit  for  another  experiment,  after  well  rinsing  out  with  Avater. 
In  the  actual  manufacture  of  mirrors  various  other  chemicals  are 
employed  along  with  silver  solutions,  the  efi'ect  in  all  cases  being 
the  "  reduction  "  of  metallic  silver  as  a  brilliant  film. 

Expt.  199.  To  prepare  Spongy  Platinum. — Metallic  platinum 
can  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  loose  poAvdery  substance  termed 
"  spongy  "  platinum  by  mixing  together  solutions  of  platinum  chlo- 
ride and  salammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonium) ;  combination  first 
takes  place  betAveen  the  tAvo  materials  forming  a  yelloAV  soUd  sub- 
stance sparingly  soluble  in  Avater,  Avhich  consequently  precipitates  : 
the  mixture  is  made  in  an  evaporating  basin,  and  the  Avhole  eva- 
porated to  dryness  over  a  steam  bath  (Expt.  89).  The  dry  mass 
is  heated  red  hot  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  Avhen  decomposition  takes 
place,  various  gases  and  vapours  being  evolved,  and  nothing  but 
spongy  platinum  being  left. 

Expt.  200.  To  prepare  Coal  Gas. — The  ordinary  illummating 
gas  used  in  our  houses  is  prepared  by  heating  coal  in  closed 
vessels,  under  Avhich  circumstances  a  complicated  decomposition 
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takes  place,  a  large  variety  of  substances  loeing  formed.  Coke  is 
left  behind  in  the  vessel,  being  non-volatile,  whilst  a  mixture  of 
volatile  products  passes  oW;  some  of  which  will  condense  to 
liquids  on  cooling,  whilst  others  Avill  not. 

Obtain  a  clay  tobacco  pipe  and  fill  the  bowl  with  small  pieces 
of  coal.  Make  a  covering  over  the  bowl  with  good  clay  so  as  to 
enclose  the  coal  in  a  vessel  having  as  outlet  only  the  shank  of  the 
pipe.  Dry  the  prepared  and  charged  jjipe  in  an  oven,  and  plaster 
up  with  fresh  clay  any  cracks  that  may  form,  repeating  the  opera- 
tion until  the  pipe  is  covered  Avith  an  air-tight  lid  of  clay.  K'ow 
heat  the  bowl  either  by  placing  it  in  an  ordinary  fire,  or  by  means 
of  a  large  Bimsen  lamp ;  in  a  short  time  gas  will  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  heat  on  the  coal,  and  Avill  issue  from  the  stem  of  the 
pipe  so  as  to  burn  steadily  Avlien  a  light  is  applied. 

In  this  Avay  the  production  of  "tar"  is  not  perceptible;  instead 
of  a  tobacco  pipe,  employ  a  piece  of  thui  glass  tube  8  or  10  inches 
long  and  ^  inch  diameter  internally,  drawn  out  and  sealed  up  at 
one  end  in  the  lamp  flame  (Expt.  48)  hke  a  test-tube.  When  cold 
introduce  a  small  teaspoonful  of  poAvdered  coal  into  this  tube, 
shaking  it  doAvn  to  the  sealed-up  end,  and  then  apply  heat,  holding 
the  tube  by  a  clamp-holder  (fig.  12)  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position  ; 
the  coal  Avill  be  decomposed  as  before,  and  inflammable  gas  will 
pass  off  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  Avhere  it  can  be  lit ;  betAveen  the 
heated  part  of  the  tube  and  the  mouth  a  broAvn  evil-smelling  thick 
liquid  Avill  condense  on  the  glass,  and  also  a  little  Avatery  fluid 
Avhich  Avill  not  mix  Avith  the  broAvn  tar. 

By  using  a  small  glass  retort  instead  of  the  tube  a  larger  supply 
of  condensed  tar  and  Avatery  fluid  may  be  obtained.  On  testing  the 
Avatery  fluid  Avith  a  sensitive  test  paper,  such  as  a  red  litmus  paper 
(Expt.  142),  you  Avill  observe  that  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  being 
in  fact  a  very  impure  solution  of  ammonia ;  so  that  besides  coke 
three  other  products  are  evidently  formed  by  the  decomposition, 
viz.,  the  inflammable  gas  (itself  a  mixture  of  several  constituents); 
the  loatery  fluid,  containing  dissolved  ammonia  gas  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  and  the  tar.  In  large  gas  Avorks  these  tAvo  latter  sub- 
stances are  carefully  condensed,  and  certain  impurities  removed 
from  the  gas  before  it  is  supplied  to  our  houses  for  burning  pur- 
poses ;  from  the  Avatery  fluid  ammonia  and  various  compounds 
thereof  are  obtained ;  Avhilst  the  tar  serves  as  the  source  of  a  large 
number  of  useful  products;  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
artificial  oil  of  almonds  (nitrobenzol),  used  for  scenting  soap  and 
similar  pur]joses  ;  and  many  beautiful  dycstuff"s. 

Expt.  201,  Destructive  Distillation  of  Wood.— The  term 
"destructive  distillation"  is  applied  to  the  process  of  heating 
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matter  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  in  closed  vessels  so  arranged 
tliat  the  sul)stance  is  not  burnt  by  access  of  air,  but  is  decomposed 
or  broken  up  under  the  influence  of  heat,  such  products  as  are 
liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  being  condensed  by  suitably 
cooling  the  gases  and  vapour  evolved ;  thus  in  the  last  experiment, 
coal  was  destructively  distilled  in  the  retort. 

For  coal  substitute  chips  of  wood  ;  it  will  now  be  found  that  a 
large  quantity  of  permanent  gas  is  produced,  which,  like  coal  gas, 
will  burn  with  a  more  or  less  luminous  flame ;  besides  this  a 
A^ariety  of  tar  will  condense  and  an  aqueous  liquor  which,  with 
most  kinds  of  wood,  will  exhibit  an  acid  and  not  an  alkaline 
reaction,  i.e.,  it  will  turn  blue  Htmus  paper  red,  and  not  vice  versd. 
The  acid  thus  produced  is  in  consequence  termed ppvligneous,  i.e., 
produced  from  wood  by  heat ;  it  mostly  consists  of  acetic  acid,  the 
acid  of  vinegar  (Expt.  193).  Besides  this  acid,  the  Avatery  fluid 
also  contams  an  ill-smelling  spirituous  substance  termed  tcood  spirit 
{j)yroligneons  spii'it  or  pyro.cylic  spirit) ;  this  spirituous  fluid  is 
extracted  and  mixed  with  pure  alcohol  to  render  it  undriukable, 
the  "methylated  spirit"  (Expt.  40)  thus  produced  being  still 
capable  of  use  for  burning  , varnish-making,  and  such  Hke  purposes. 

Expt.  202.  Destructive  Distillation  of  Bones. — Substitute 
bones  or  gristle  for  wood  in  the  previous  experiment.  A  very 
foul-smelling  tar  will  be  obtained,  and  a  strongly  alkaline  watery 
fluid,  much  ammonia  being  produced  during  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  animal  substances.  For  this  reason  the  alchemists 
termed  ammonia  the  volatile  alkali  (compare  Expt.  143),  whilst 
the  name  sjnrit  of  hartshorn,  sometimes  applied  to  solution  of 
ammonia,  is  also  derived  from  the  fact  that  ammonia  is  produced 
by  heating  horn.  The  coke  left  in  the  retort  when  the  distillation 
of  bones  is  complete  is  known  by  the  name  of  hone  charcoal  or 
hone  black,  and  is  largely  used  as  a  means  of  decolorising  syrups  i:i 
sugar  refining  (Expt.  289),  on  account  of  its  remarkable  power  of 
attracting  certain  substances  into  its  body  and  thus  removing  them 
from  solution.  Charcoal  from  dried  blood  is  still  more  energetic 
in  this  way. 

Expt.  203.  Action  of  Lime  and  Caustic  Soda  on  Nitrogenous 
Matter. — Many  substances  are  knoA^ai  which  contain  as  one  of 
their  constituents  the  element  nitrogen  ;  most  of  these  possess  the 
property  of  forming  ammonia  (a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen) when  they  are  heated  with  slaked  lime,  or  powdered  caustic 
soda,  or  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  {soda-lime). 

Heat  in  a  dry  test-tube  a  few  grains  of  uric  acid  (the  chief 
constituent  of  the  sediment  forming  in  many  kinds  of  urine  on 
standing)  previously  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of 
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powdered  soda-lime ;  the  smell  of  ammonia  (mixed  Avith  other 
matters  of  a  tarry  nature)  Avill  soon  become  perceptible,  and  on 
putting  a  red  litmus  paper  in  the  fumes  issuing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  test-tube  it  will  be  rendered  blue. 

The  production  of  ammonia  in  this  way  is  employed  as  a  test 
to  see  whether  substances  are  "nitrogenous"  or  not;  i.e.,  whether 
or  not  they  are  compounds  containing  nitrogen.  _  You  may  easily 
prove  in  tliis  way  that  nail  parings  or  human  hair  cut  up  fine  and 
mixed  with  soda-Hme  will  evolve  ammonia,  and  are  consequently 
nitrogenous  bodies.  Similarly,  shreds  of  woollen  cloth  and  silk 
will  produce  ammonia  when  thus  treated ;  but  threads  of  cotton 
and  Hnen,  pure  paper,  cahco,  and  such  like  vegetable  products 
will  not  evolve  any  ammonia  on  heating  mth  soda-lime,  because 
they  are  not  nitrogenous  compoimds. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Chemical  Actions  op  Combination. 

Development  of  Heat. 

In  general,  wherever  chemical  combination  takes  place  a  more 
or  less  considerable  development  of  heat  is  brought  about;  the 
principal  sources  of  artificial  heat  are  in  point  of  fact  due  to  this 
action,  ordinary  fires  being  simply  the  result  of  combination  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  certain  bodies  of  the  "  combustible " 
class,  e.g.,  wood,  charcoal,  coal,  oil,  tallow,  &c.  In  such  cases,  the 
heat  produced  is  not  as  gTeat  as  it  is  when  pure  oxygen  is  used 
instead  of  air,  because  the  action  is  somewhat  retarded  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  inert  nitrogen ;  accordingly,  to  produce  the 
highest  degi-ees  of  artificial  heat  by  means  of  such  actions,  pure 
oxygen  is  employed,  one  of  the  hottest  known  flames  being  pro- 
duced by  using  hydrogen  gas  as  the  combustible  substance,  and 
supplying  the  flame  with  oxygen.  Platinum,  a  metal  almost 
impossible  to  melt  in  a  furnace  heated  by  any  other  kind  of  flame, 
can  be  melted  in  large  quantities  at  a  time  in  a  suitable  vessel 
(made  of  quicklime)  heated  by  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  (Expt. 
211),  i.e.,  a  flame  produced  by  supplying  a  jet  of  hydrogen  with 
the  right  quantity  of  oxygen  reqiusite  to  burn  it  all  to  water  vapour 
or  steam. 
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As  a  general  n;le,  cliemical  combination  will  not  take  place  to 
any  considerable  extent  between  substances  in  the  solid  condition, 
prnicipally  because  their  texture  is  too  stiff  and  rigid  to  allow  of 
the  two  different  kinds  of  matter  being  brought  into  sufficient 
proxunity  except  just  at  the  border  line  where  their  outsides 
touch.  If,  however,  one  of  the  substances  be  a  liquid  or  gas  the 
action  is  greatly  facilitated;  hence,  with  many  kinds  of  soHd 
chemical  substances,  one  or  both  of  the  bodies  to  be  operated  upon 
must  be  converted  into  a  liquid  (either  by  heating  it  until  it 
melts,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  a  suitable  solvent,  which  amounts  to 
much  the  same  thing)  before  the  chemical  action  can  be  brouc^ht 
about. 

In  many  cases,  also,  the  chemical  change  Avill  not  take  place  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  but  ensues  readily  if  the  materials  are 
more  or  less  heated ;  thus  a  jet  of  ordinary  coal  gas  escaping  from 
a  burner  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously,  and  no  chemical  action 
ensues  between  the  coal  gas  and  the  air ;  but  if  a  light  be  applied 
{i.e.,  if  a  portion  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  be  considerably 
heated  by  a  flame)  the  gas  and  air  undergo  a  chemical  action,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combines  with  the 
constituents  of  the  gas ;  in  so  doing  heat  is  produced,  and  thus 
the  next  portions  of  gas  passing  out  from  the  burner  are  heated 
sufficiently  to  set  up  the  chemical  change  of  burning  or  oxidation ; 
the  heat  thus  produced  propagates  the  change  in  the  next  portions 
of  gas  that  issue,  and  so  a  continuous  state  of  chemical  action  is 
kept  up,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  steady  flame.  Candles, 
lamps,  torches,  &c.,  burn  in  just  the  same  kind  of  way,  with  this 
difference  that  in  the  case  of  the  coal  gas  the  chemical  action  takes 
place  directly  between  the  gas  and  the  air ;  whereas  in  an  oil  lamp 
the  first  effect  of  the  heat  upon  the  oil  is  to  decompose  it  or  break 
.it  up  into  gaseous  products  by  a  sort  of  destructive  distillation  {as 
in  Expts.  200,  201,  202),  these  products  then  becoming  oxidised 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  as  before ;  so  that  an  oil  lamp  or  candle 
flame  is  actually  a  kind  of  gas  factory  in  miniature. 

Expt.  204.  To  show  that  Combustible  Gases  are  formed  in  a 
Candle  or  Lamp  Flame. — Obtain  a  tallow  candle  with  a  thick 
cotton  wick,  or  an  oil  lamp  (with  a  round  wick  rather  than  a  flat 
one) ;  light  the  lamp  and  spread  out  the  wick  so  as  to  produce  as 
large  a  flame  as  possible.  Hold  a  piece  of  quiU  glass  tubing  a  few 
inches  long  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  flame  (fig.  80).  If  tlie  tube  be  not  too  big,  and 
the  flame  be  perfectly  steady,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  cun-ent  of 
smoke  and  gases  passes  up  the  tube,  forming  a  small  jet  of  combus- 
tible vajDours  which  will  burn  steadily  on  applying  a  light  to  them. 
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Fig.  80.  Candle  Flame  and  Tube. 


Expt.  205.  To  combine  Copper  and  Sulphur  together. — Fill 
a  large  test-tube  with  loosely  packed  thin  copper  turnings,  and 
then  mtroduce  some  flowers  of  sulphur,  shaking  the  tube  so  that 
the  flowers  may  be  toler- 
ably equally  spread  about 
amongst  the  copper  turn- 
ings. No  change  whatever 
takes  place,  the  copper  and 
sulphur  being  soHds.  !N"ow 
heat  the  tube  in  a  spirit  lamp 
or  Bimsen  burner  flame, 
holding  it  by  means  of  a 
test-tube  holder  (fig.  10) ; 
the  sulphur  wiU  soon  begin 
to  melt,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
Hquid  it  wiU  begin  to  act 
on  the  copper ;  heat  is 
developed,  and  by  and  by, 
when  the  sulphur  is  nearly  boiling,  the  copper  will  unite  with 
the  sulphur  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  mass  laecomes  visibly  red 
hot,  the  copper  actually  burning  in  the  act  of  combination  with 
the  sulphur.  When  the  action  is  over  and  the  contents  of  the 
tube  are  cool  enough  to  handle  they  will  be  found  to  consist 
chiefly  of  a  black  brittle  substance  easily  rubbed  to  powder  in 
a  mortar  and  quite  difi'erent  from  either  the  original  sulphur  or 
copper ;  this  substance  is  the  product  of  the  combination  of  the 
two,  and  is  termed  copper  sulphide. 

Expt.  206.  To  combine  Iron  and  Sulphur. — Make  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  iron  filings  and  one  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  heat  it  in  a 
test-tube  as  in  the  last  experiment ;  when  the  mass  is  sufiiciently 
hot  combmation  will  take  place  between  the  iron  and  sulphur, 
with  the  production  of  heat  sufiicient  to  make  the  whole  glow 
visibly;  the  product  is  termed  iron  sulphide,  and,  as  shown  in 
Expt.  13,  AviU  produce  the  evil-smelling  gas  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  the  original  iron 
filings  would  not  do,  hydrogen  only  being  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  acid  on  them.  A  solid  iron  rod  heated  nearly  white  hot  and 
touched  with  a  stick  of  brimstone  will  rapidly  combine  therewith, 
fused  sulphide  of  iron  dropping  down  and  the  rod  being  apparently 
melted  away. 

In  these  experiments  the  chemical  action  takes  place  between 
the  solid  metal  and  the  sulphur,  either  in  the  melted  state  or  in 
the  state  of  vapour,  but  not  when  the  sulphur  is  solid ;  the  pro- 
duct being  in  each  case  a  substance  which  is  solid  at  the  tempera- 
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ture  at  Avhicli  the  action  takes  place,  althougli  capable  of  fusion  at 
a  higher  temperature.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  cases  of  conilnnation 
that  the  prodiict  is  usually  nearer  to  the  solid  condition  than  the 
materials ;  thus  when  two  gases  combine  together  to  form  a  com- 
pound, that  compound  is  either  a  solid  (Expt.  214),  or  a  liquid 
Avhich  will  solidify  on  further  cooling  sooner  than  the  original 
gases  {e.g.,  water  produced  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases) ;  or  a  gas  which  will  condense  to  a  liquid  and 
subsequently  freeze  sooner  than  the  original  gases. 

Combination  of  Gases  to  form  Liquid  or  Solid  Products. 

Expt.  207.  To  show  that  Water  is  produced  by  burning 
Hydrogen. — Place  some  granulated  zinc  (Expt.  16)  in  the  gas 
generator  (fig.  56);  pour  down  the  thistle  funnel  some  hydrocliloric 
acid  solution  diluted  with  two  or  thi-ee  times  its  bulk  of  water ; 
vigorous  effervescence  will  take  place,  owing  to  the  dissolving  of 
the  zinc  by  the  acid  (Expt.  10),  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  in 
consequence  of  the  chemical  action  taking  place.  At  first  the 
gas  generator  contains  a  quantity  of  air,  so  that  what  will  escape 
by  the  delivery  tube  will  be  a  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen ;  this 
mixture  has  the  property  of  exploding  violently  when  a  hght  is 
applied  to  it,  so  that  care  must  be  taken  at  this  stage  that  the 
issuing  gases  are  not  fired,  otherwise  the  generator  will  probably 
be  shattered,  and  damage  done  by  the  broken  glass  and  spilt  acid. 
After  a  few  mmutes,  however,  practically  all  the  air  originally 
present  will  have  been  expelled,  and  only  hydrogen  will  issue  from 
the  delivery  tube ;  and  at  this  stage  a  light  may  be  safelj^  applied 
to  the  issuing  gas,  which  will  then  burn  Avith  a  scarcely  visible 
blue  flame.  Over  this  flame  hold  a  cold  dry  glass  tumbler ;  dcAv 
will  be  immediately  seen  to  form  on  the  glass  from  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  water  vapour  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen  Avith 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  showing  that  water  is  a  product  of  the 
combination.  If  a  large  bell  jar  be  used  instead  of  a  tumbler,  the 
moisture  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  hydrogen  will  by  and  by 
collect  to  such  an  extent  that  distinct  drops  of  water  Avill  form  and 
drip  down,  shoAving  that  the  dew  was  really  caused  by  the  con- 
densation of  water  vapour,  and  not  by  any  other  cause.  In  order 
that  the  gas  may  burn  freely,  the  delivery  tube  should  be  bent  so 
as  to  point  upwards ;  the  glass  should  be  draAAai  out  in  a  flame 
(Expt.  48),  and  cut  off  at  the  tapering  part  thus  produced,  so  as  to 
leave  an  orifice  considerably  smaller  than  the  bore  of  the  original 
tube  before  drawing  out.  To  insure  that  practically  all  air  is 
expelled  from  the  generator  before  lighting  the  issuing  gas,  a 
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sample  should  be  collected  in  ca  test-tube  like  the  ammonia  in 
Expt,  75  (fig.  59),  and  a  light  appHed  to  the  mouth  of  the  test- 
tube,  after  removal  mouth  downwards ;  if  on  lighting  this  gas  only 
a  very  faint  pop  is  heard  (owing  to  the  admixture  of  air  and 
hydrogen  unavoidably  taking  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  when 
uncovered  to  light  it),  the  gas  is  fit  for  collection  and  use ;  but  if 
a  more  vigorous  small  explosion  occurs,  the  gas  is  still  mixed  with 
air. 

Expt.  208.  To  illustrate  the  Explosive  Nature  of  Mixed  Air 
and  Hydrogen. — Fill  a  soda-Avater  bottle  with  water,  place  it  in  the 
pneumatic  trough,  and  partly  fill  it  with  hydrogen,  so  that  from  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  of  the  water  is  displaced  by  that  gas ;  now  lift 
it  out  of  the  trough  altogether,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  water  runs 
out,  air  entering  in  its  place.  Fling  a  towel  over  the  bottle  (to  avoid 
being  hurt  by  splmters  of  glass,  should  the  bottle  be  burst,  which, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  occur  with  a  stout  soda-water  bottle, 
though  it  might  happen  with  a  thin  flat  medicine-phial),  and  apply 
a  hght  to  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  long  wax  taj)er  or  spill  of  paper. 
The  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen  will  detonate  with  a  somewhat 
loud  report.  Explosions  in  coal  mines  are  produced  in  similar 
fashion.  An  inflammable  gas  somewhat  resembling  hydrogen, 
termed  fire  clamp,  is  naturally  produced  from  the  coal,  and  when 
this  becomes  mixed  with  air  in  certain  proportions,  the  mixture 
explodes  with  great  force  when  fired,  thus  leading  to  disastrous 
accidents.  Ordinary  coal  gas  behaves  m  the  same  Avay,  whence  the 
great  danger  of  explosion  should  a  pipe  leak  in  an  ordintiry  house, 
or  should  a  tap  be  turned  on  so  as  to  allow  of  a  large  escape  of  gas. 

A  still  more  vigorous  explosion  may  be  produced  if  pure  oxygen 
be  substituted  for  air.  Fill  the  soda-water  bottle  two-thirds  full  of 
hydrogen,  and  then  collect  oxygen  in  it  (Expt.  177),  so  that  there 
shall  idtimately  be  about  half  as  much  oxygen  as  hydrogen  present ; 
the  explosion  on  applyuig  a  light  will  now  be  more  energetic, 
because  the  explosive  gases  are  not  now  diluted  with  the  inert 
nitrogen  contained  in  air. 

In  all  these  cases  the  cause  of  the  explosion  is  simply  that  the 
chemical  action  generates  suddenly  a  large  amount  of  heat,  which 
greatly  expands  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  (Chapter  XIX.), 
and  so  causes  a  violent  motion  of  the  air,  on  accoimt  of  the  pressure 
produced.  In  just  the  same  way,  when  gunpowder  is  fired,  a  large 
(quantity  of  hot  gaseous  matter  is  suddenly  produced;  if  the 
powder  be  in  the  barrel  of  a  grm,  the  sudden  expansion  projects 
the  bullet  with  great  force,  just  as  a  pea  is  shot  out  of  a  peashooter 
by  a  sudden  expulsion  of  air  from  tlie  lungs  into  the  tube  behind 
the  pea.    If  the  powder  be  in  a  cavity  bored  in  rock  or  stone,  as 
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in  blasting  for  mining  and  <iuarrying,  &c.,  the  sudden  pressure 
rends  and  tears  the  roelc  asunder,  a  result  which  sometimes 
happens  to  a  gun  if  the  metal  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  tlie 
force  and  prevent  its  bursting. 

Expt.  209.  To  produce  Musical  Sounds  by  means  of  a 

Hydrogen  Flame.— Arrange  a 
liydrogen  generator  with  an  upright 
jet  so  as  to  burn  the  gas  experi- 
mented with,  as  in  fig.  81.  Hold 
over  the  flame  and  surrounding  it 
like  a  lamp  chimney  a  glass  tube 
half  an  inch  internal  diameter  and 
a  foot  long;  if  the  size  of  the  flame 
is  properly  proportioned,  the  flame 
Avill  be  thro\vn  into  a  state  of 
vibration  by  the  current  of  hot  air 
and  steam  passing  up  the  twhe,  so 
that  the  hydrogen  issues  from  the 
jet  ill  a  series  of  pulsations,  instead 
of  a  perfectly  uniform  stream. 
The  eff"ect  of  this  is  that  the 
column  of  air  in  the  glass  tube  is 
thrown  into  vibration  too,  like 
that  in  an  organ  pipe,  and  a  musical 
somid  produced,  the  tone  of  which 
depends  on  the  length  and  dia- 
meter of  the  tube  used,  being 
Fig.  81.  Singing  Tube.  generally  the  shriller  the  shorter 

the  tube.  A  musical  instrument, 
called  the  hydrogen  liarmonicon,  has  been  constructed  on  this 
principle,  fimiished  with  a  keyboard  like  a  piano,  so  arranged 
that  when  a  key  is  pressed  down  a  current  of  hydrogen  is 
turned  on  to  a  jet  in  a  suitable  pipe,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
lighted  by  means  of  an  electric  spark,  so  as  to  develop  sound ;  a 
separate  jet  and  properly  tuned  pipe  is  of  course  required  for  each 
note.  As  yet,  however,  this  instrument  has  not  found  its  way 
into  musical  orchestras,  the  reason  for  which  Avill  doubtless  be 
appreciated  by  the  experimenter  whilst  trying  different  sizes  of 
tube,  some  of  which  are  pretty  sure  to  produce  most  doleful  wails 
and  squeaks,  remiiiduig  one  of  the  effect  of  a  "cat  concert,"  where 
each  performer  takes  a  cat  in  his  or  her  arms,  eliciting  a  note  by 
judiciously  pinching  the  tail  gently,  or  othermse  coaxing  pussy  to 
emit  a  yell  or  a  growl  as  the  case  may  be.  Fig.  82  represents  a 
series  of  four  tubes,  any  of  Avliich  can  be  used  simultaneously, 
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hydrogen  being  supplied  to  the  central  tap  from  a  generator  or 

gas  bag,  and  thence  to  the  four  burners ;  the  lengths  of  the  tubes  are 

so  proportioned  as  to  give  the  3d,  5th,  rn 

and  octa^T,  of  the  note  yielded  by  the  ; 

longest  tube. 

Expt.  210.  To  render  the  Flame 

of  Hydrogen  Luminous.— Down  the 

thistle  funnel  of  a  gas  generator  pro- 
ducing hydrogen,  pour  a  teaspoonful  of 

ether,  or,  better  still,  henzoline ;  these 

substances  will  be  partly  volatilised, 

and  their  vapours  mixing  with  the 

hydrogen  will  yield  a  gas  that  will 

luirn  with  a  much  more  luminous  flame 

than  pure  hydrogen.    If  the  generator 

has  become   somewhat   warm  with 

action,  oil  of  turpentine  will  produce 

the  same  result. 

This  method  of  "  carburising"  a  gas 

which  of  itself  will  not  give  a  very 
luminous  flame,  is  extensively  practised 
on  the  large  scale.  A  current  of 
ordinary  air  passed  through  a  vessel 
containing  a  highly  volatile  suitable 
flviid  (extracted  from  petroleum)  will 
take  up  sufiicient  vapour  to  burn  at  a 
jet  hke  ordinary  gas.  The  "albo- 
carbon"  gas  burner  acts  similarly. 
The  gas  supply  is  connected  with  a 
chamber  containing  the  substance  Fig.  82.  Hydrogen  Harmoni- 
known  as  naphthalene  (a  pretty  readily  Pipes), 
volatile  solid  obtained  from  coal  tar),  so  arranged  that  this  chamber 
becomes  heated  when  the  gas  burns ;  the  cheat  melts  and  partly 
volatilises  the  naphthalene,  so  that  its  vapour  becomes  mixed  with 
the  coal  gas,  and  enables  the  latter  to  give  out  much  more  light 
whilst  burning. 

Expt.  211.  To  produce  an  Oxyhydrogen  Flame.  A  much 

greater  brightness  of  flame  may  be  produced  by  burning  hydrogen 
and  supplying  the  flame  Avith  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  blown  into 
the  flame  from  a  narrow  orifice,  so  as  to  blow  the  flame  out  in  a 
sloping  nearly  horizontal  direction  (fig.  83),  like  the  "  dart "  or 
flame  produced  by  a  plumber  by  means  of  a  lamp  and  "bloAvpipe." 
To  produce  the  current  of  oxygen  a  gasholder  like  that  represented 
in  fig.  74  may  be  used,  so  that  by  pouring  water  into  the  upper 
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reservoir  the  gas  is  forced  out  at  the  side  tap,  and  so  led  by  an 
indiarruhber  pipe  to  the  jet.    Instead  of  this  a  jar  of  oxygen  with 

a  cork  and  tap  in  the  top  may 
be  used,  the  jar  being  pressed 
doAvn  in  a  bucket  of  Avater  so 
as  to  force  the  gas  out  in  a 
current;  or  a  bladder  provided 
with  a  tap  may  be  filled  with 
oxygen  by  first  collecting  in  such 
a  jar  and  then  transferring  to 
the  bladder,  or  by  directly  con- 
necting the  bladder  with  the 
oxygen  gas  generator,  or  from 
a  gasholder,  as  in  fig.  74.  If 
the  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  made 
to  impinge  on  a  lump  of  chalk 


Fig.  83.  Lime  Lidit. 


or  marble,  the  heat  will  burn  the  oviter  surface  of  this  to  quick- 
lime (Chapter  XIII.),  and  Avill  make  it  gloAV  most  brilliantly, 
so  as  to  give  out  an  intense  light. 

Without  a  suitable  holder  it  is  difficidt  to  obtain  a  steady  light 
in  tills  way  ;  fig.  8-3  represents  one  form  of  compoimd  burner 
arranged  for  the  purpose,  oxygen  being  supplied  by  one  tap  and 
hydrogen  (or  coal  gas)  by  the  other  from  a  pair  of  gas  bags  (fig. 
76),  or  compressed  gas  cylinders  (fig.  77);  and  a  cylinder  of  quick- 
lime being  supported  by  an  iron  rod  so  that  the  flame  shall 
impinge  nearly  horizontally  upon  its  surface.  Fig.  84  represents 
another  arrangement  of  the  kind,  such  as  is  used  in  theatres  to 


Fig.  84.  Lime  Light. 

produce  the  "lime  light";  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels 
turned  by  a  long  rod,  the  lime  cylinder  can  be  turned  round  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  the  flame  may  heat  up  a  fresh  smootli  part  of 
the  surface  when  the  former  one  becomes  roughened  and  nijured 

Expt.  212.  To  make  Oxygen  bum  m  Hydrogen.— Arrange  a 
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jet  of  oxygen  in  a  vertical  position;  fill  a  cylinder  or  narrow- 
mouthed  bottle  holding  a  quart  or  more  Avith  hydrogen  at  the 
pneumatic  trough,  lift  it  up  mouth  downwards,  and  apply  a  light, 
and  then  depress  the  bottle  over  the  oxygen  jet  so  that  the  latter 
IS  mside  and  near  the  middle,  like  the  candle  in  Expt.  107  (fig.  85). 
The  oxygen  will  be  lit  as  the  jet  passes  inwards 
(imless  the  pressure  be  too  great,  so  that  the  oxygen 
issues  too  violently  to  burn  steadily),  and  two  flames 
will  be  seen,  one  that  of  oxygen  burning  in  hydrogen 
mside  the  bottle,  and  the  other  hydrogen  burning°in 
contact  with  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  "Do 
not  allow  the  flame  to  burn  longer  than  a  mmute  or  so  • 
otherwise  it  is  possible  that  the  flame  at  the  mouth 
may  go  out  and  air  be  sucked  into  the  bottle,  which 
mixing  with  the  remaining  hydrogen  may  produce  an 
explosive  mixture  of  gases ;  withdraw  the  oxygen  jet 
and  extmguish  the  hydrogen  flame  at  the  mouth  by 
pressing  a  towel  against  it. 

Coal  gas  may  be  used  instead  of  pure  hydroo-en  in 
this  experiment,  the  bottle  being  filled  by  holclino-  it 
over  an  india-rubber  tube  attached  to  the  gas  main, 
and  filling  by  displacement  mouth  downwards 

Expt.  213.  Air  burning  in  Coal  Gas.— Fio-  86 
shows  a  somewhat  difi'erent  way  of  illustratin|  the 
same  kind  of  action,  a  jet  of  air  here  burning  In  an  Oxygen  burn- 
atmosphere  of  coal  gas,  whilst  the  surplus  coal  gas  H'^  ^y- 
burns  m  the  air.  A  lamp  chimney  is  fitted  with  a 
doubly  perforated  cork,  through  Avhich  pass  two  glass  tubes-one,  a, 
connected  with  the  coal  gas  main,  the  other,  &,  opening  into  the  air. 
The  chimney  IS  removed  and  the  coal  gas  turned  on  slightly,  so 
that  a  smaU  flame  burns  at  the  end  of  a;  the  chimney  is  now 
placed  in  position,  when  the  flame  burns  steadily  on  a  if  the  tube 
b  is  wide  enough  to  admit  sufficient  air.  The  coal  gas  supply  is 
now  mcreased  graduaUy  by  slowly  turning  on  the  tap;  with  a 

rfwAn  ^1  the  flame  disappears  from  a,  but  reappears 

^Jl      ?  I   '  ^^"'^      '^i^  ^^^"^"^g  "1  coal  gas  is  now 

produced ;  the  surplus  coal  gas  escapes  at  the  top  of  the  chimney 
where  it  may  be  ht,  producing  a  flame  of  the  ordinary  kinH  J' 
S  fl^.^..  f-         P^'^l'^^-^y  v^g^^l^tin^  the  gas  supply! 

twn^Ll  ^^oduction  of  a  SoHd  by  the  Chemical  Action  of 
two  Gases  on  one  another.-The  gas  amnumia  (collected  as  hi 
Kxpt.  75)  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  directly  combining 

N 


Fig.  85. 
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with  certain  other  gases  without  the  aid  of  any  Hquid  solvent  to 
faciHtatc  the  action,  and  without  any  heating  being  requisite  to 

start  the  chemical  change ;  usually  the 
products  of  the  combination  are  solid  at 
the  ordinary  temperature. 

Prepare  two  gas  generators  with  the 
delivery  tubes  bent  downwards.  Into 
one  put  a  tablespoonful  of  common  salt, 
and  pour  over  it  a  wineglassful  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  mass  will 
foam  up,  a  choky  corrosive  acid  gas 
being  disengaged,  termed  hydrochloric 
acid  (Expt.  175)  (the  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  used  in  so  many  of  the 
preceding  experiments  is  simply  a  solu- 
tion of  this  gas  in  water,  just  as  solution 
of  ammonia  is  ammonia  gas  dissolved 
in  water).  Into  the  other  put  some 
"liquor  ammonise  fort."  (strong  solution 
of  ammonia),  and  warm  it  so  as  to 
evolve  ammonia  gas,  in  the  same  way 
Fig.  86.  Air  biu-ning  in  m  Expt.  160.    Bring  the  dehvery 

Coal  Gas.  tubes  of  both  generators  into  the  same 

bottle  or  gas  jar,  and  gently  heat  each 
generator  so  as  to  drive  off  gas.  The  two  gases  meeting  together 
in  the  central  bottle  will  unite,  forming  a  white  solid  which  will 
deposit  in  the  bottle  and  on  its  sides.  This  solid  is  m  fact  sal- 
ammoniac,  which  (as  already  shown)  can  be  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  solution  (Expt. 
138);  the  action  of  lime  on  salammoniac,  as  described  in  Expt. 
263,  is  really  to  reverse  this  action,  and  cause  the  salammoniac  to 
be  decomposed  into  ammonia  gas  wliich  is  evolved,  and  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  which  is  retained,  the  lime  combining  with  it. 

If  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  strong  hydi'ocliloric  acid  solution 
be  brought  near  the  mouth  of  a  test-tube  in  which  ammonia  is 
being  generated  (as  in  Expts.  160  or  203),  more  or  less  copious 
white  fumes  will  be  visible,  the  formation  of  which  serves  as  a  test 
for  ammonia  and  analogous  volatile  alkaline  vapours  when  it  is 
desired  to  know  if  such  bodies  are  being  evolved.  Conversely,  a 
rod  moistened  with  strong  ammonia  will  give  simUar  thick  smoky 
fumes  if  brought  near  to  a  vessel  from  which  acid  vapours  are 
escaping,  such  as  the  mouth  of  an  unstoppered  bottle  contammg 
strong  liydrochloric  acid  solution. 

Moisten  two  tumblers  or  wide-mouthed  bottles  uiternally,  one 
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Avith  concentivated  hyclrocliloric  acid  solution,  so  that  a  film  of  the 
fluid  adheres  to  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  {this  is  easiljr 
effected  by  nearly  filling  the  tumbler  Avith  the  liquid,  and  pouring- 
back  as  much  as  possible  into  the  bottle),  and  the  otlier  similarly 
with  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  Hold  the  latter  bottom  upwards, 
covering  the  mouth  with  a  glass  plate  or  card,  the  former  being 
similarly  covered  and  standing  on  the  table  bottom  downwards ; 
bring  the  two  tumblers  together,  one  over  the  other  (fig.  87),  and 
withdraw  the  two  cards  a  and  h  ;  the  ammoniacal  and  acid  vapours 
will  intermix  and  combine,  filling  both  glasses 
Avith  thick  smoky  fumes,  which  will  by  and  by 
condense  in  solid  flakes  on  their  sides. 

The  air  of  stables  often  contains  a  sufficient 
amount  of  ammonia  (from  the  decomposition  of 
dung  and  other  animal  matter),  to  cause  a  thick 
fume  when  a  little  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is 
poured  out  on  the  groimd  or  into  a  saucer; 
similarly,  the  presence  of  ammonia  is  soon 
recognised  by  the  change  of  colour  of  a  mois- 
tened red  litmus  paper  or  other  analogous  test- 
paper  held  in  the  stable  for  a  short  time  (Expt 
142). 

A  number  of  substances  closely  akin  to 
ammonia,  and  either  gaseous  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  or  easily  converted  into  vapour 
are  known  to  chemists,  all  of  which  possess 
the  same  property  as  ammonia  itself,  viz.,  that 
of  combmmg  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  to  -^=^ 
form  soHd  compounds ;  also  certain  other  acid  Fig.  87.  Ammonia 
gases  are  known,  which  will  behave  in  the  Hydrochlo- 
same  way  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  e.g    the  Acid, 
gases  termed  hydrohromic  acid  and  hydriodic  add.    Thus  the  o-as 
bvrW^-^  (phosphoretted  hydrogen)  will  combine  with 

hydriodic  acid  gas  to  form  solid  crystals  of  the  compound  termed 
phosphomum  M;  whilst  the  vapour  of  the  highly  volatile 
compound  methylamine  similarly  combines  with  hydrSbiLic  acid 
gas  to  form  a  sohd  compound  analogous  to  salammoniac. 

Combination  of  Gases  to  form  Gases. 

state -^hnrr^  kind  there  is  obviously  no  change  of  physical 
state  but  It  generally  happens  that  the  compound  formed  by 
^..ri  *-r^  ^on^^n.^,  to  a  liquid  on  cooling  mol 

readily  than  either  of  the  two  original  'gases.    Thus,"  aXi 
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liydrogen  burns  in  the  air,  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  water 
(Expt.  207),  what  really  takes  place  at  first  is  the  combination 
of  gaseous  hydrogen  and  gaseous  oxygen  to  form  water  vapour 
or  steam,  which  does  not  condense  to  liquid  water  \mtil  it  has 
become  greatly  cooled  down,  much  heat  being  produced  by  the 
chemical  action.  By  substituting  certain  other  gases  for  oxygen 
or  for  hydrogen  in  this  experiment,  it  is  possible  to  produce  com- 
bustion or  development  of  heat  in  consequence  of  chemical 
action,  where  the  products  of  the  action  are  all  gaseous  at 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  thus  the  gas  termed  carbon  monoxide 
will  burn  with  oxygen,  producing  a  third  different  gas  carhon 
dioxide  (Expt.  220).  Just  as  water  vapour  condenses  to  a 
liquid  more  readily  than  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  so  does  car- 
bon dioxide  become  more  readily  liqueiied  by  considerable  chilling 
than  either  oxygen  or  carbon  monoxide.  The  same  result  is 
generally  brought  about  in  other  analogous  cases. 

Expt.  215.  Combination  of  Hydrogen  and  Chlorine  Gases.— 
Collect  a  small  wide-mouthed  jar  fuU  of  chlorme  by  displacement 
(Expt.  180),  and  another  similar  one  full  of  hydrogen  (Expt.  104)  ; 
bring  the  two  jars  together  mouth  to  mouth  (fig.  87),  and  then 
invert  them  so  that  the  hydrogen  jar  is  lowest  and  the  chlorine 
jar  uppermost ;  in  a  minute  or  so  the  heavier  chlo- 
rine and  lighter  hydrogen  Avill  have  intermixed 
sufficiently  to  form  a  mixture  of  gases  capable  of 
exploding  with  some  report  on  cautiously  separating 
the  two  jars,  and  applying  a  lighted  taper  to  their 
mouths.    The  explosive  action  in  this  case  arises  from 
the  same  cause  as  that  operating  in  Expt.  208,  where 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  behaves  similarly; 
a  chemical  action  of  combination  takes  place,  hydi-ogen 
and  chlorine  combining  to  form  hydrocliloric  acid,  just 
as  hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to  form  steam ;  and 
so  much  heat  is  developed  during  this  action  that  a 
considerable  expansion  of   the  gases  is  suddenly 
brought  about  at  the  moment  of  combination.  With 
pure  hydrogen  and  chlorine  already  mixed  in  proper 
proportions,  exposure  to  light  will  often  bring  about 
combination  with  explosion,  mthout  any  flame  being 

requisite.  . 

Expt.  216.  Chlorine  burning  m  an  Atmosphere 
of  Hydrogen.— Another  way  of  showing  the  com- 
bination of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is  illustrated  by 
fia  88 ;  a  small  chlorine  generator  is  set  m  action, 
the  delivery  pije  pointing  upwards ;  a  jar  of  hydrogen  is  collected, 


Fig.  88. 

Chlorine. 
Inirniiig  in 
Hydrogen. 
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and  brought  near  the  chlorine  delivery  tube  mouth  downwards. 
A  light  is  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  so  that  the  hydrogen 
takes  fii-e ;  the  jar  is  then  quickly  placed  over  the  chlorine 
delivery  tube,  so  that  the  tube  projects  upwards  well  inside  the 
jar;  the  jet  of  chlorine  then  takes  fire  and  burns  inside  the  jar, 
combining  with  the  hydrogen,  and  forming  hydrocliloric  acid  gas, 
the  action  being  very  similar  to  that  of  oxygen  when  burning  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (Expt.  212). 

Kg.  89  shows  the  converse  experiment;  a  jet  of  hydrogen  from 
an  ordinary  hydrogen  generator  is  lighted  and  introduced  into  a 
jar  of  clilorine,  where  it  continues  to  burn. 


Mg.  89.  Hydrogen  burning  in  Chlorine. 

Expt.  217.  Burning  of  a  Candle  in  Chlorine  Gas.— Althouoh 
chlorine  has  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  as  fn- 
dicated  m  the  last  experiment  by  the  energy  with  which  the  com- 
bination takes  place,  the  same  is  not  the  case  as  regards  all  other 
substances;  so  that  when  hydrogen  combined  with  certain  other 
substances  is  brought  into  contact  with  chlorine,  if  will  often 
Jiappen  that  the  chlorine  will  combine  with  the  hydrogen  present 
and  set  the  other  substance  free,  thus  bringing  about  an  action  of 
displacement  (Chapter  L).    This  is  particularly  the  case  Avith 
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bodies  of  the  ordinary  illuminating  and  combustible  class,  such  as 
candles,  lamjis,  and  coal  gas  flames.  If  a  lighted  candle  be  tied  to 
a  wire  and  lowered  into  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas,  the  candle  ^vill  not 
go  out  entirely,  but  will  burn  Avith  a  dull  red  lurid  flame,  emitting 
clouds  of  smoke ;  the  carbon  contained  in  the  wax  or  tallow,  &c., 
of  the  candle  does  not  combine  with  the  chlorine  under  these 
circumstances,  and  is  consequently  liberated  as  soot,  Avhilst  the 
hydrogen  present  does  combine  with  the  chlorine,  forming  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  evolving  sufficient  heat  in  so  doing  to  prevent 
the  flame  from  becoming  completely  extinguished. 

A  jet  of  coal  gas,  bvmiing  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  glass  tube  and 
connected  with  the  gas  supply  by  a  flexible  tube,  will  behave  like 
a  candle,  if  lowered  into  a  jar  of  chlorine. 

Expt.  218.  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Oil  of  Turpentine.— Soak  a 
piece  of  thin  blotting  paper  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  then  introduce 
it  into  a  jar  of  chlorine ;  a  vigorous  action  will  at  once  commence, 
and  clouds  of  smoke  and  vapour  of  hydrocliloric  acid  will  be 
emitted;  if  the  jar  be  large  enough,  and  the  chlorine  tolerably 
pure,  the  action  will  become  so  energetic  that  the  paper  wiU  take 
fire,  and  a  flame  will  be  produced.  This  arises  from  the  same 
cause  as  that  operating  in  the  last  experiment;  tiupentine  contains 
carbon  and  hydrogen  combined  together  (being  for  that  rea-son 
termed  hydrocarbon) ;  when  brought  into  contact  with  chlorine 
the  hydrogen  combines  vigorously  with  the  chlorine,  whilst  the 
carbon  is  set  free. 

Caution. — In  carrying  out  experiments  with  chlorine  gas,  such 
as  the  last  three,  it  is  indispensable  to  operate  either  in  the  open 
air,  or  at  least  in  a  freely  ventilated  room,  tmless  a  draught  cup- 
board (Expt.  145)  be  available  to  carry  off  the  fumes;  if  even  a 
very  small  quantity  of  chlorine  escape  into  the  air  and  be  breathed, 
most  distressing  coughing  and  irritation  of  the  air  passages  will 
inevitably  be  brought  about;  whilst  serious  injury  may  be 
occasioned  by  breathing  in  larger  quantities  of  the  gas  (compare 
Expts.  162  and  180). 

Expt.  219.  To  prepare  Carbon  Monoxide. — Place  m  a  test- 
tube  or'  small  flask  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soHd  sodium  formate, 
and  pour  over  it  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol); 
effervescence  will  take  place  (especially  if  a  Httle  heat  be  applied), 
owing  to  the  escape  of  a  combustible  gas  termed  carbon  monoxide, 
which  will  burn  at  the  mouth  of  the  test-tube  on  applying  a  Kght. 
By  employing  a  generator  with  a  delivery  pipe  turned  down- 
wards, the  gas  may  readily  be  collected  over  water  in  the 
pneumatic  trough,  as  it  is  not  easily  soluble  m  water,  ihe 
chemical  action  taking  place  in  this  experiment  is  somewhat  com- 
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plicated ;  first,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  formate  act  on  one 
another  by  double  decomposition  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  form  a  sub- 
stance termed  "  acid  sulphate  of  sodium,"  together  with  a  volatile 
acid  body  closely  akin  to  vinegar,  and  known  as  formic  acid;  and 
then  this  formic  acid  becomes  decomposed  into  water  vapour  or 
steam  and  carbon  monoxide  which  comes  off'  as  a  gas. 

Expt.  220.  To  show  that  Carbon  Monoxide  forms  Carbon 
Dioxide  on  burning.— CoUect  a  smaU  jar  of  carbon  monoxide, 
remove  the  saucer,  and  apply  a  light  (whether  the  jar  is  held 
mouth  downwards  or  upwards  is  of  but  little  consequence);  the 
gas  will  burn  with  a  blue  flame  if  pure,  not  giving  out  much 
light. _  Quickly  place  the  jar  on  the  table,  mouth  upwards,  and 
pour  m  some  Umeiouier;  close  the  jar  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
or  with  a  cork,  and  shake  up;  the  limewater  will  be  turned 
milky,  showing  that  carbon  dioxide  is  now  present  (Expt.  152). 
In  this  case  gaseous  carbon  monoxide  and  gaseous  oxygen  have 
united  to  form  gaseous  carbon  dioxide,  so  that  no  change  of  state 
has  occurred  on  the  whole. 

Expt.  221.  Explosive  Nature  of  Mixtures  of  Carbon  Mon- 
oxide and  Oxygen._Collect  in  a  soda-water  bottle  some  carbon 
monoxide  (as  m  Expt.  208),  until  about  two-thirds  of  the  water 
present  m  the  bottle  are  displaced;  then  fill  it  with  oxygen,  so  that 
the  mixture  of  gases  present  will  be  approximately  two  volumes  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  one  of  oxygen.  Apply  a  light  to  the  mouth 
oi  the  bottle,  and  a  tolerably  loud  report  will  ensue.  It  is  as  well 
to  wrap  a  towel  round  the  bottle  first,  to  avoid  danger  from 
splintered  glass  should  the  bottle  break.  After  the  explosion 
quickly  pour  into  the  bottle  some  limewater  and  shake  up  as  iiJ 
the  last  experiment;  the  limewater  wiU  be  rendered  milky  bv 
the  carbon  dioxide  formed. 

■^''P*;  prepare  Nitric  Oxide  Gas.— Into  a  gas  generator 

(lig._  Ob)  introduce  some  copper  turnings,  and  then  pour  diluted 
nitric  acid  down  the  fimnel;  the  acid  wiU  speedily  act  on  the 
n  i^^'^^'-i''"^"^^"'^  """^^^  evolving  a  gas  termed  nUric  oxide  (Expt 
116)  different  from  the  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing  gas  obtained  in 
Expt.  187.  When  the  air  has  been  all  ex]3elled  from  the  apparatus 
the  gas^may  be  collected  over  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough 

Expt.  223.  To  produce  Red  Fumes  by  combining  Nitric 
0:ade  and  Oxygen.-Nitric  oxide  is,  when  pure,  a  colourless  gas, 
but  when  brought  into  contact  with  oxygen  the  two  gases  cwn- 
bme  to  form  a  red  coloured  gas  differing  from  either,  especially 
m  being  much  more  soluble  in  water.  When  nitric  acid  comes 
m  contact  with  copper  (as  in  Expt.  222),  red  fumes  are  at 
first  visible;  these  arise  from  the  action  of  the  nitric  oxide  first 
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evolved  upon  tlie  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  flask;  later  on,  when 
the  air  has  heen  all  expelled,  no  more  red  colour  is  visible. 

Fill  a  cylindrical  jar  half  full  of  nitric  oxide  at  the  jineumatic 
trough,  and  then  lift  it  up  out  of  the  water  for  a  second  or  two, 
so  that  the  remaining  water  may  run  out  and  air  take  its  place ; 
dense  red  fumes  will  be  visible.  Lower  the  mouth  of  the  jar 
imder  water,  and  let  the  whole  stand  awhile;  the  red  fumes  will 
dissolve  in  the  water,  which  will  consequently  rise  in  the  jar 
owing  to  the  absorption. 

Instead  of  allowmg  air  to  enter,  pass  some  oxj^gen  into  the  jar; 
the  production  of  red  fumes,  and  subsequent  absorption  of  them 
by  the  water  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  bullc  of  the  gas, 
will  be  still  more  marked. 

Combination  of  Gases  with  Solids  or  Liquids  to  form  Gaseous 

Products. 

The  burning  away  of  charcoal  in  the  air  (or  m  oxygen,  Expt. 
224)  affords  an  example  of  this  class  of  action,  the  products  of 
combustion  being  not  only  gaseous  at  the  temperature  at  which 
the  combination  occurs  (that  of  the  burnmg  charcoal),  but  also 
remaining  gaseous  after  cooling  down  to  the  ordinary  temperature. 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  solid  matter  has 
become  invisible,  yet  it  has  not  been  actually  destroyed,  but  is 
still  present  in  a  form  capable  of  being  rendered  evident  to  the 
sight  by  the  use  of  appropriate  tests,  e.g.,  by  lime  water.  In  the 
same  kind  of  way  when  a  candle  burns,  although  the  Avax  or  tallow 
disappears,  yet  it  is  not  destroyed,  but  only  converted  into  other 
invisible  forms  of  matter  or  gases.  If  a  cold  dry  tumbler  or 
lamp  chimney  be  held  for  a  few  moments  over  a  btu-niug  candle, 
it  will  become  visibly  bedimmed  with  dew  ;  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  when  chemical  change  takes  place  between  the  materials  of 
the  candle  and  the  air  toater  is  one  of  the  products  formed;  0A\'ing 
to  the  heat  developed  this  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  vapoux' 
or  steam,  which  condenses  as  dew  upon  the  comparatively  cool 
glass,  just  as  dew  is  formed  from  the  air  upon  a  cooled  surface  in 
Expts.  43  and  207.  On  pvitting  a  chimney  over  a  moderator  or 
parafl&n  lamp,  or  over  an  argand  gas  burner,  precisely  the  same 
thing  is  seen,  i.e.,  the  cool  chimney  becomes  dimmed  \ni\\  dew, 
which  speedily  evaporates  again  as  the  glass  gets  hotter. 

On  the  other  hand,  Expt.  154  has  shown  that  when  a  candle 
biurns  the  gas  carbon  dioxide,  capable  of  making  limewater  turbid, 
is  also  formed ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  although  the  solid  material 
of  the  candle  has  disappeared  during  burning,  yet  we  have  in  its 
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place  at  least  two  vaporous  or  gaseous  products,  water  vapour  and 
carbon  dioxide  gas.  If  a  candle  be  burnt  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  used  in  burning  can  be  Aveighed, 
and  if  this  weight  be  added  to  the  weight  of  the  candle  which  has 
disappeared,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  weight  of  materials 
midergomg  chemical  change  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
products  formed  by  the  change,  \iz.,  the  water  and  carbon  dioxide 
gas.  To  carry  out  this  experiment  accurately,  however,  requires 
much  skill  and  a  variety  of  complex  apparatus. 

Expt.  224.  To  burn  Charcoal  in  Oxygen.— Collect  a  jar  of 
oxygen  (Expt.  177) ;  fix  a  piece  of  hard  charcoal  (preferably  that 
made  from  boxwood)  to  the  end  of  a  wire  by  coiling  the  Avire 
round  one  end  of  the  charcoal  (copper  bell  wire  answers  well). 
Light  the  charcoal  by  holdmg  it  in  a  flame,  so  that  it  is  glowing 
and  burning  at  the  far  end,  and  then  phmge  it  into  the  jar  of 
oxygen;  the  combustion  will  be  greatly  accelerated,  and  the 
charcoal  will  burn  and  "  scintillate  "  or  throw  out  sparks  vigorously. 
After  the  combustion  is  over  let  the  jar  stand  awhile  to  cool  (so 
as  to  avoid  crackmg  it  if  the  sides  are  hot),  with  a  cork  in  the 
mouth  or  covered  over  with  a  saucer,  &c.,  then  pour  m  some  lime- 
water  and  shake  up ;  the  limewater  will  become  milky,  showing 
that  carbon  dioxide  has  been  formed  by  the  combustion,  i.e.,  the 
sohd  charcoal  has  become  changed  into  an  invisible  gas. 

Precisely  the  same  result  occurs  when  charcoal  is  burnt  in  air ; 
but  in  this  case  the  rate  of  chemical  action  is  much  sloAver,  and' 
one  result  of  this  difi"erence  is  that  a  different  gas,  called  carlon 
monoxide  (Expt.  219),  is  often  produced  as  AveU  as  carbon  dioxide. 
As  carbon  monoxide  is  poisonous  Avhen  inhaled,  charcoal  fires  in 
badly  ventilated  apartments  are  somewhat  dangerous  from  this  cause 
Expt.  225.  To  burn  Sulphur  in  Oxygen.— FUl  a  bell  jar  Avith 
oxygen,  the  top  havmg  an  orifice  fitted  Avith  a  stopper  or  cork 
Through  this  introduce  a  deflagrating  ladle  Avith  a  little  burninr^ 
sulphur  m  the  boAvl  (fig.  79);  the  sulphur  wiU  burn  much  more 
briUiantly  m  the  oxygen,  producing  the  same  sufi'ocating  gas 
(sulphur  dioxide)  formed  Avhen  it  burns  in  air.    After  the  com- 
bustion is  over  shake  up  a  little  distilled  Avater  in  the  jar;  it  Avill 
dissolve  some  of  the  sulphur  dioxide,  forming  a  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid  capable  of  discharging  the  blue  colour  given  to  starch 
paste  by  a  dro])  of  solution  of  iodine  (Expt.  164). 

Expt.  226.  To  produce  a  stream  of  Blue  Fire.— Melt  some 
sulpliur  m  an  iron  ladle  covered  over  with  a  hd  of  metal  or 
earthenware  (a  bit  of  tile,  the  round  l)ottom  of  a  canister,  &c  )  and 
contmue  the  heat  until  the  sulpliur  is  hot  enough  to  l)urn.  Erom 
an  open  AvmdoAv  above  a  stone  pavement  or  gravel  Avalk,  &c  pour 
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the  melted  sulphur ;  a  stream  of  IjIuc  fire  will  he  thus  formed,  the 
sulphur  being  so  readily  combustible  that  when  once  hot  and 
lighted  the  fiame  Avill  not  be  extinguished  even  by  falling  15  or 
20  feet  through  the  air;  a  lighted  candle  will  generally  go  out 
when  dropped  from  this  height,  the  rapid  motion  through  tlie 
air  producing  the  same  extinguishing  effect,  as  a  heavy  puff  of 
Avind  from  the  lungs  in  "  blowing  it  out." 

If  in  Expt.  219  the  stream  of  carbon  monoxide  issuing  from  a 
generator  be  somewhat  rapid,  or  better,  if  a  small  bladder  or  gas- 
holder be  filled  with  this  gas  (Expt.  177)  and  a  rapid  stream  of  gas 
be  then  expelled  again  therefrom,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
gas  will  not  burn  with  a  steady  continuous  flame,  as  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  of  gas  produces  of  itself  the  effect  of  blowing  out. 

Expt.  227.  To  Bleach  Flowers  by  means  of  Sulphur 
Dioxide. — The  gas  produced  when  sulphur  burns  in  air  or 
oxygen  has  the  power  of  acting  on  certain  kinds  of  colouring 
matter,  converting  them  into  colourless  substances ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  used  as  a  bleaching  agent,  more  especially  foigfetraw 
and  some  kinds  of  silk.  Burn  some  sulphur  in  a  jar  of  oxygen 
or  air,  and  then  place  some  flowers  moistened  with  water  inside 
(red  roses  answer  well),  the  colour  wiU  in  many  ca-ses  shortly 
disappear ;  with  a  rose,  the  tint  may  to  some  extent  be  restored  by 
dipping  the  bleached  flower  into  water  to  which  one  or  two  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added. 

Combination  of  Gases  with  Solids  or  Liquids  to  form  Non- 
Gaseous  Products. — Wlien  a  metal  rusts  in  the  air,  and  especially 
when  a  melted  metal  forms  a  film  of  dross  on  the  surface  (Expt. 
15),  the  action  is  simply  due  to  combination  of  the  metal  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  forming  a  solid  product  different  from 
either  the  metal  or  the  oxygen  combined  with  it.  In  aU  such 
cases  there  is  a  greater  or  less  development  of  heat,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  and  the  length  of  time  over 
which  it  is  spread ;  Avhen  the  action  takes  place  rapidly  between 
materials  that  react  vigorously  with  one  another,  the  development 
of  heat  is  frequently  very  intense,  quite  comparable  in  extent  with 
the  modes  of  production  of  heat  above  discussed  where  combustible 
substances  are  burnt  to  gaseous  products.  Thus  when  certain 
metals  are  heated  sufficiently  in  the  air  they  take  fire  and  burn 
readily,  evolving  much  light  and  heat  in  so  doing ;  naturally  the 
action  becomes  more  intense  when  pure  oxygen  is  substituted  for 
air.  Certain  metals  when  brought  into  contact  Avith  chlorine  do 
not  require  any  heating  at  all  to  bring  about  vigorous  action  with 
production  of  light  and  heat. 

Expt.  228.  To  bum  cold  Antimony  in  Chlorine. — If  poAA'dered 
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antimony  be  sprinkled  into  a  jar  of  cold  chlorine  (fig.  90)  the  anti- 
mony particles  will  take  fire  and  glow,  combustion  being  brought 
about  on  account  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  clilorine  by  the  anti- 
mony, and  the  production  of 
vigorous  chemical  action  in 
consequence ;  thin  leaves  of 
Dutch  metal  (a  kind  of  brass) 
will  act  in  the  same  way. 

These  experiments,  however, 
like  all  others  involving  the  use 
of  chlorine  gas,  are  not  to  be 
recommended  excepting  in  a  room 
where  there  are  facilities  for 
freely  ventilating  and  so  carrying 
off  the  chlorine  which  unavoid- 
ably escapes  into  the  air,  other- 
wise- distressing  coughing  and 
possibly  serious  injury  to  the  lungs 
may  be  brought  about,  owing  to 
the  corrosive  action  of  the  gas 
(Compare  Expts.  162  and  180). 

Expt.  229.  To  Dissolve  Gold. 
— Chlorine  has  a  powerful  action 
upon  most  metals  tending  to 
combme  with  them  producing 
compounds  termed  chlorides ;  even  gold  is  affected  by  this  gas, 
although  most  chemical  agents  have  no  action  on  this  metal.  If 
gold  leaf  be  placed  in  ajar  of  chlorine  gas  it  will  by  and  by  disappear 
becommg  converted  into  chloride  of  gold,  a  compound  easily  soluble . 
m  water,  from  the  solution  of  which  particles  of  metaUic  gold  can  be 
precipitated  by  suitable  agents  (Expt.  135).  Solution  of  chlorine 
(Expt.  162)  behaves  ui  the  same  way;  a  few  gold  leaves  placed 
m  a  bottle  which  is  then  fiUed  with  clilorine  water,  will  soon 
disappear  by  becommg  converted  into  chloride  of  gold  and  so  dis- 
solved. 

Expt.  230.  To  distinguish  Gold  from  other  Metals.— Nitric 
acid  has  no  action  on  gold ;  thus  gold  leaf  may  be  placed  in  a 
wine  glass  and  nitric  acid  poured  over  it  without  any  of  the  metal 
being  dissolved;  whilst  a  leaf  of  "Dutch  gold"  (an  imitation 
made  of  a  variety  of  brass)  would  be  instantly  attacked  and  dis- 
solved. If,  however,  some  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  be 
mixed  together,  gold  will  readily  dissolve  in  the  mixture,  for 
which  reason  the  compound  fluid  has  long  been  known  as  aqua 


Fig.  90.  Aiitiiuouy  burning  in 
Chlorine. 
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regia,  from  its  poAver  of  Jissolving  the  royal  metal.  The  solution 
takes  place  because  the  two  acids  react  on  one  another  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  clevoloi)  chlorine,  which  combines  with  the  gold  and 
is  the  real  agent  in  forming  a  soluble  substance. 

A  locket,  ring,  chain,  &c.,  may  be  tested  to  sec  if  it  is  made  of 
gold  or  not,  by  rubbing  the  article  on  a  tile  or  stone  so  as  to  form 
a  streak  of  yellow  metal  like  a  pencil  mark ;  if  this  disappears 
instantly  on  moistening  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  the  metal  is  not 
gold ;  but  if  the  acid  has  little  or  no  action  on  the  streak,  the 
metal  is  gold  of  tolerably  good  quality.* 

Expt.  231.  To  obtain  a  bright  light  from  Magnesium.  —The 
metal  magnesium  is  sold  in  the  form  of  Avires  and  flattened  ribbons 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  so  as  to  produce  a  bright  light.  Hold  a 
bit  of  magnesium  wire  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp  for  a  few 
moments ;  the  wire  will  soon  take  fire  and  burn  with  a  most 
briUiant  light,  a  light  white  substance  termed  magnesia  or 
magnesium  oxide  being  produced  instead  of  the  solid  wire.  This 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  magnesium  (when  hot 
enough)  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  a  vigorous  chemical 
action  is  set  up,  the  heat  of  Avhich  keeps  the  magnesium  active  as 
long  as  air  is  supplied  (just  as  a  candle  keeps  burning  under 
similar  conditions). 

Expt.  232.  To  bum  Iron  and  Zinc  in  Air. — Into  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner  or  spirit-lamp  sprinkle  iron  or  zinc  filings  (best  from 
a  pepper-castor);  brilliant  sparkles  will  be  produced  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  hot  air  by  the  metal  and  the 
chemical  action  (oxidation)  set  up,  just  as  in  the  case  of  magnesium. 
Iron  or  steel  or  thin  ribbons  or  wires  can  be  readily  burnt  in 
oxygen  gas  although  not  so  easily  in  air  ;  zinc  when  rolled  out  into 
very  thin  sheets  can  be  burnt  in  a  candle  flame  almost  as  easily  as 
paper. 

Many  other  metals  besides  magnesium,  iron,  and  zmc  behave  in 
a  similar  fashion;  when  heated  sufiiciently  in  contact  with  air 

*  The  quality  of  gold  is  usually  expressed  by  imagining  the  whole  of  the 
material  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  parts  called  corals,  and  mentioning 
the  number  of  these  parts  which  are  pure  gold,  the  balance  being  alloy  of 
various  kinds  added  either  to  harden  and  render  capable  of  resisting  wear 
and  tear,  or  to  cheapen.  The  standard  for  British  gold  coins  or  "guinea- 
gold"  is  22  carats  ;  i.e.,  I-|=H  of  the  whole  is  pure  gold,  and  iV  other  metal 
added  to  harden  ;  in  Australian  sovereigns  a  little  of  this  tV  is  silver  and  the 
rest  copper,  whence  the  yellower  shade  ;  in  ordinary  coins  the  whole  of  the  xV 
is  copper.  French  gold  coin  contains  of  its  weight  of  true  gold  and  of 
alloy,  so  that  English  and  French  coin  have  not  quite  the  same  composition, 
the  tbrmer  containing  91|  in  100  of  gold,  and  the  latter  only  90  in  100. 
15  carat  gold  contains  +|  or  |  of  its  weight  of  precious  metal  ;  9  carat  gold 
only      or  |,  and  so  on. 
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they  absorb  oxygen,  a  chemical  action  being  set  up  sufficiently 
energetic  to  cause  "combustion."  In  all  cases,  the  action  is  far 
more  energetic  in  pure  oxygen  than  in  ordinary  air. 

Expt.  233.  To  burn  a  Steel  Watchspring  in  Oxygen. — 
Obtain  some  old  watchsprings  from  a  watchmaker,  and  straighten 
them  by  holding  them  in  a  flame  and  then  bending  with  pliers 
Avhilst  red  hot ;  tie  two  or  three  straightened  springs  together  in 
several  places  with  thread,  and  warm  one  end  of  the  bundle  and 
then  dip  it  into  flowers  of  sulphur ;  a  little  of  the  sulphur  will 
stick  to  the  steel,  tipping  it  something  like  a  match ;  hght  the 
sidphur  tip  at  a  candle  and  then  plunge  the  bundle  in  a  jar  of 
oxygen;  the  heat  given  out  by  the  burning  sulphur  will  be 
sufficient  to  light  the  steel,  which  will  burn  brilliantly  throwing 
out  "  scintillations "  or  sparks  on  all  directions.  An  oxide  of 
iron  is  thus  formed  wliich  will  drop  down  in  molten  globules, 
which  will  usiially  be  hot  enough  to  melt  their  way  into  the  glass 
if  a  bottle  of  oxygen  be  used,  or  into  the  glaze  of  the  saucer  if  a 
bell  jar  and  earthenware  saucer  be  employed,  even  though  there 
be  a  layer  of  water  half  an  inch  deep  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  preceding  experiment  the  result  of  the  chemical  actions  tak- 
ing place  between  the  solid  and  gas  employed  was  to  produce  a  soHd 
product,  viz.,  the  oxides  of  magnesium,  iron,  and  zinc  respectively. 
If  the  experiment  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  of  the  solid 
product  formed  can  be  collected  and  weighed,  it  is  always  found 
that  the  weight  of  the  oxide  formed  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sub- 
stance burnt,  the  excess  of  weight  in  the  product  being  exactly 
equal  to  the  Aveight  of  the  oxygen  fixed  by  the  metal  during 
the  chemical  change ;  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  the  materials 
employed  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  product  formed,  so 
that  on  the  whole  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss  of  weight  during 
a  chemical  change,  but  only  an  alteration  in  the  form  and  pro- 
perties of  the  substances  used.  This  is  an  invariable  law  in  aU 
chemical  changes,  whether  the  products  and  materials  are  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous.  ' 

Expt.  234.  To  bum  Phosphorus  in  Oxygen.— Cut  under 
water  a  small  piece  of  solid  phosphorus  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
dry  it  with  blotting  paper,  and  place  it  in  the  bowl  of  a  deflagrating 
ladle  (not  hot  from  any  previous  experiment,  and  not  wet) ;  touch 
the  phosphorus  witJi  a  hot  wire  and  it  Avill  immediately  take  fire ; 
introduce  the  ladle  and  burning  phosphorus  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,' 
and  a  most  brilliant  light  will  be  produced.  ' 

CaiiHon.—V]ios])hoYim  is  a  liighly  inflanunable  waxy  solid 
which  requires  to  be  kept  under  water,  and  is  best  cut  into  pieces 
also  under  cold  Avater ;  it  ignites  easily  on  slightly  Avarming,  and 
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therefore  must  not  be  held  long  in  the  fingers,  otherwise  it  may  light 
and  produce  painful  burns  which  do  not  heal  readily.  If  lighted 
whilst  moist  it  is  apt  to  sputter  and  throw  out  blazing  ]iarticles, 
so  that  to  avoid  cracking  glass  jars  when  burnt  inside  them  it 
should  be  dried  by  lightly  pressing  in  blotting  ipaper.  So  little 
heat  is  requisite  to  ignite  phosphorus  in  contact  with  the  air  that 
inflammation  can  generally  be  brought  about  by  rubbing  a  knit- 
ting needle  or  other  piece  of  metal  vigorously  Avith  a  rough  cloth 
so  as  to  warm  it  by  friction,  and  then  making  the  warm  metal 
touch  the  phosphorus.  Similarly  a  test-tube  half  full  of  water 
with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  dropped  in  {vide  Expt.  98)  will 
become  sufficiently  warmed  by  the  heat  produced  on  diluting  the 
acid  to  fire  the  phosphorus  if  made  to  touch  it. 

Expt.  235.  Luminous  Writing. — If  a  stick  of  phosphorus  be 
held  by  a  towel  or  pair  of  tongs  and  then  used  to  write  with  on  a 
wall,  pencil  fashion,  the  writing  wiU  be  found  to  be  luminous  in 
the  dark ;  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  small  particles  of 
phosphorus  are  abraded  from  the  stick  and  adhere  to  the  surface 
of  the  waU,  just  as  blacklead  from  a  pencil;  these  particles 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  evolve  light  in  so  doing, 
but  are  too  minute  to  set  up  actual  flame. 

Expt.  236.  Luminous  Faces. — Olive  oil  can  dissolve  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphorus.  To  prepare  the  solution,  put  a  little  oil 
into  a  test-tube  and  warm  it  over  the  lamp;  drop  in  a  small 
fragment  of  phosphorus  previously  dipped  in  oil  (so  that  it  shall 
not  remain  at  the  surface  and  take  fire),  and  cork  the  test-tube, 
now  and  then  giving  it  a  shake;  the  oil  will  soon  take  into  solu- 
tion some  of  the  phosphorus,  so  that  if  a  little  of  the  phosphorised 
oil  be  rubbed  over  the  face  and  hands  they  will  become  luminous 
in  the  dark,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  phosphorus  m-iting  in  the 
last  experiment,  viz.,  that  the  phosphorus  oxidises,  evolving  light, 
but  does  not  take  fire  owing  to  the  small  quantity  present. 

Expt.  237.  Fenian  Fire. — When  somewhat  larger  quantities 
of  phosphorus  are  spread  over  a  considerable  surface,  the  action 
of  oxidation  may  become  sufficiently  energetic  to  bring  about 
actual  inflammation.  Half  fill  a  small  bottle  with  carho7i  diml- 
2)hide  (a  compoimd  of  carbon  and  sulphur)  and  drop  in  one  or  two 
fragments  of  phosphorus  cut  from  a  stick,  each  the  size  of  a  pea ; 
these  will  quickly  dissolve.*  Shake  up  the  liquid  and  pour  a 
teaspoonful  out  on  to  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  supported  by  an 

*  "Yellow"  phosphorus,  such  as  is  sold  in  sticks,  requires  to  be  kept  under 
water  because  of  its  inflammability  ;  this  variety  dissolves  freely  in  carbon  di- 
sulphide ;  but  there  is  another  form  of  phosphorus  known  as  '  red  or  amor- 
phous "  phosphorus  which  is  insoluble  in  that  fluid ;  this  form  of  phosphorus 
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iron  stand  so  as  to  wet  the  paper  thoroughly  with  the  liquid. 
The  carbon  disulphide,  being  highly  volatile,  will  soon  evapo- 
rate leavnig  a  fihn  of  phosphorus  on  the  paper;  this  wiU  soon 
begni  to  emit  fiunes,  and  by  and  by  will  burst  into  flame.  The 
popular  term  "Penian  fii-e"  is  derived  from  the  reputed  use  of 
this  liquid  by  the  Fenians  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  houses 
&c.  by  throwing  in  through  the  Mmidow  or  down  a  chimney  a 
bottle  full  of  the  phosphorus  solution,  so  that  the  bottle  might 
break  and  thus  cover  carpets,  curtains,  bedclothes,  &c.,  with 
phosphorus  solution  which  would  speedily  set  them  on  fire 
_   Caution.— On  account  of  its  tendency  to  produce  spontaneous 
inflammation  when  the  carbon  disulphide  evaporates,  this  liquid 
is  highly  dangerous  to  keep;  it  should  only  be  prepared  in  small 
quantity  and  when  done  ^vith  any  left  over  from  the  experiment 
should  be  poured  away  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air  so  as  to 
obviate  the  risk  of  fire. 


Production  of  Acids  by  Combustion. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen  it  was  noticed  that  when 
such  substances  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  bm^ned  therein 
and  the  products  of  combustion  dissolved  in  water,  acid  fluids 
were  obtained  (Expts  225  and  234),  neutralising  alkalies  and  red- 
dening certam  vegetable  colours,  such  as  litmus.  Accordin-lv  the 
term  oxygen  was  apphed  to  the  gas  (from  6i^,  =  acid  and  yeuvdi  =  I 
produce).  It  being  supposed  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  acids.  Later  experiments  have  shown  that  this  was 
an  mcorrect  Idea  and  that  the  name  is  consequently  a  misnomer 
because,  firstly,  the  substances  formed  when  sulplaur  and  phos- 
phorus, &c.,  are  burnt  m  oxygen  are  not  themselvel  acids,  butonll 
become  so  on  further  comUnation  with  water;  second  y  manv 

9?9%r^tri  "t-"  i-n,  and^zinc  (Expts.  2 sT 

232  233)  when  burnt  in  oxygen  do  not  form  acids,  even  on  fm^ther 
addition  of  water;  and  thirdly,  because  acids  exi  t  containSfno 

cwS;:n^;.'^'"^''°^^^  -^^^^^  ^  «f  hydrogen  Ind 

Expt  238  To  prepare  Sulphurous  Acid. -Into  a  bottle  of 
oxygen  introduce  a  ladle  with  a  little  burning  sulphu^  as  in  Exnt 
225;  when  the  sulphur  has  burnt  away  quickly  introdu  e  a  W 
glassful  of  distilled  water,  cork  the  bottle,  and  shat  up  well- 
the  water  ^vlll  dissolve  the  gas  (sulphur  diaxide)  formed  Vthe 

freely\xposid  to  the  air'  without  inSalni^g.    ^  '  ^-^t*!^ 
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iinion  of  the  sulphur  and  the  oxygen,  and  form  a  solution  con- 
taining sulphurous  acid  ;  on  dipping  a  blue  litmus  pajjer  or  other 
test-paper  indicating  the  presence  of  acids  (Elxpt.  142)  into  the 
liquid  it  will  he  reddened.  Sulph\irous  acid  solution  destroys  the 
colour  of  many  vegetable  substances,  especially  when  strong,  as  it 
exerts  a  bleaching  action  upon  them. 

Expt.  239.  To  prepare  Phosphoric  Acid. — Burn  phosphorus 
in  a  bottle  of  oxygen  as  in  Expt.  234;  cork  the  bottle  and  allow 
it  to  stand  an  hour  or  two ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  all  the  white 
fumes  of  oxide  of  phosphorus  formed  by  the  combination  of  phos- 
phorus and  oxygen  Avill  have  subsided  and  become  dissolved  in 
the  few  drops  of  water  which  will  have  remained  adhering  to  the 
glass  Avhen  the  bottle  was  filled  with  the  gas.  Rinse  out  the 
bottle  Avith  a  teaspoonful  of  distilled  water,  and  cautiously  taste 
the  liquid;  it  will  be  found  sour  to  the  taste  (intensely  so  if  only 
very  little  water  be  used),  and  highly  acid  to  blue  htmus  and 
other  similar  test-papers. 

By  burning  phosphorus  cautiously  in  perfectly  dry  oxygen  it 
is  possible  to  prepare  "pentoxide  of  phosphorus"  as  a  white 
powdery  solid ;  if  a  little  of  this  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
few  drops  of  water  a  hissing  sound  is  produced  and  steam  is  formed 
on  account  of  the  great  heat  developed  during  the  combination  of 
the  pentoxide  of  phosphorus  with  the  water  to  form  phosphoric 
acid,  which  results  as  a  warm  concentrated  solution  if  too  much 
Avater  have  not  been  used. 

Expt.  240.  To  Produce  Heat  by  the  Combination  of  Water 
with  Lime. — On  to  a  lump  of  good  quickhme  gradually  sprinkle 
water ;  the  lime  will  gradually  get  hot  and  finally  crumble  to  pieces 
and  give  off  steam ;  if  too  much  water  have  not  been  added  tbe 
resulting  "  slaked "  lime  is  a  powder  dry  to  the  touch,  notwith- 
standing that  it  weighs  considerably  more  than  the  original  quick- 
lime (3  parts  of  quickhme  furnish  nearly  4  of  dry  slaked  lime). 

Pack  a  tin  can  holding  a  pint  of  water  inside  a  flower  pot,  filhng 
up  the  space  between  with  lumps  of  good  quicklime  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  Now  gradually  sprinkle  water  on  the  lumps  so  as  to 
slake  the  Hme  ;  the  heat  produced  will  warm  up  the  water  m  the 
tin  can  so  that  under  favourable  circumstances  it  can  be  made  to 
boil,  or  at  least  to  become  hot  enough  to  scald  the  finger  if  dipped 

in.  , 

In  this  experiment  the  chemical  action  is  of  the  same  general 
character  as  in  the  last,  viz.,  the  combination  of  water  mth 
something  else,  producing  a  new  substance  and  developmg 
o-reat  heat  in  so  doing;  but  the  compound  formed  is  of  very 
different  nature  in  the  two  cases ;  when  phosphorus  pentoxide  is 
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hydrated,  or  combined  with  water,  the  product  is  a  powerful  acid ; 
whereasslaked  limeis  an  almost  equally  powerful  antacid(Expt.  138). 

Expt.  241.  Combination  of  Liquids  to  form  Liquids  and 
Solids. — Chemical  actions  where  two  substances  both  in  the  liquid 
state  directly  combine  together  (without  the  intervention  of  a 
solvent  to  produce  liquefaction)  are  comparatively  rare,  but  are  not 
unknown.  If  melted  sulphur  be  poured  into  a  crucible  containing 
melted  lead  or  zinc  the  two  liquid  substances  combine  together 
and  form  metallic  sulphides ;  much  as  iron  and  copper  combine  with 
sulphur  (Expts.  205,  206).  If  a  little  mercury  be  poured  into  a 
cup  and  a  few  drops  of  bromine  added  thereto  and  the  whole 
stirred  together  a  vigorous  action  will  take  place,  and  the  two 
liquids  wiU  unite  together  forming  solid  bromide  of  mercunj. 
This  experiment  is  one  which  should  only  be  performed  inside  a 
glassed-in  draught  place  (Expt.  145),  not  only  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  inhahng  vapour  of  bromine  (Compare  Expts.  167  and 
162)  but  also  because  fiimes  of  mercury  and  bromide  of  mercury  are 
apt  to  be  evolved,  which  also  are  highly  deleterious  when  breathed. 

Actions  of  Double  Combination. 
Expt.  242.  Combustion  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.— If  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  be  generated  instead  of  hydrogen  in  the  appa- 
ratus represented  by  fig.  56,  using  fragments  of  sulphide  of  iron 
instead  of  granulated  zinc,  it  can  be  burnt  at  a  jet  just  as  well  as 
hydrogen,  the  same  precautions  being  requisite  as  to  complete  expul- 
sion of  air  from  the  generator  before  applying  a  light  in  order  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  explosion  (Expt.  207).    Hold  over  the  flame  a 
cold  glass  tumbler  and  you  wiU  see  that  loater  is  deposited,  just  as 
with  hydrogen ;  but  besides  this,  the  gas  sulphur  dioxide  is  formed 
as  can  be  readHy  shown  by  its  odour,  and  by  collecting  some  of  the  hot 
products  of  combustion  in  an  inverted  jar  held  over  the  flame,  shak- 
ing them  up  with  water,  and  adding  the  solution  to  water  rendered 
blue  with  starch  paste  and  a  drop  of  weak  iodine  solution  (Expt  1 64) 
In  this  case  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  regarded  as  first 
being  decomposed  into  the  two  constituents  sulphur  and  hydrogen 
each  of  which  then  burns,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to 
torm  sulphur  dioxide  and  water  vapour  respectively;  thus  afi"ord- 
ing  an  lUustration  of  an  action  of  double  combination  (Chapter  I ) 
±.xpt.  243.  Combustion  of  Carbon  Bisulphide.— Carbon  di- 
sulphide  is  a  volatile  bad-smelling  fluid  consisting  of  carbon  united 
with  sulphur;  it  burns  readily  with  a  pale  flame  like  that  of  a 
1^^  producing  as  the  result  of  the  combustion  carbon 
dzoxtde  and  sulphur  dioxide  gases.    As  in  the  last  experiment,  the 
substance  may  be  regarded  as  being  first  split  up  into  its  consti- 
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tiients,  which  then  burn  each  to  its  respective  compound  with 
oxygon.    The  burning  of  this  fluid  in  a  room  with  closed  doors  and 

windows  affords  a 
convenient  means 
of  producing  an 
atmosphere  charged 
with  sulphur  di- 
oxide for  the  pur- 
pose of  disinfecting 
clothing,  bedding, 
&c.  in  cases  of  con- 
tagious diseases  and 
similar  illnesses, 

Expt.244.  Com- 
bustion of  AlcohoL 
— Alcohol  when 
burnt  in  a  spirit 
lamp  similarly  gives 
rise  to  two  differ- 
ent products,  both 
gaseous  at  the 
temperature  of  the 
flame ;  one,  carbon 
dioxide,  is  still  gase- 
ous after  cooling ; 
Fig,  91,  Oxygen  Alcohol  Blowpipe  Flame.        {;^q    other,  water 

vapour,  condenses  on  cooling.  The  production  of  these  two  sub- 
stances may  be  proved  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  above 
described  for  an  ordinary  candle  flame  (p,  200) ;  a  cold  tumbler  held 
over  the  flame  becomes  bedewed  with  condensed  water  ;  whilst  an 
inverted  jar  held  over  the  flame  will  contain  some  carbon  dioxide, 
which  will  render  limewater  turbid  on  quickly  pouring  some  into 
the  jar  and  shaking  up  before  the  hot  gases  have  time  to  escape. 

If  a  spirit  lamp  flame  be  blown  on  one  side  by  means  of  a  jet  of 
,  oxygen  so  as  to  produce  an  oxyalcohol  blowpipe  flame  (Compare 
'  Expt.  211)  most  of  the  eff"ects  producible  by  an  oxy hydrogen  flame 
can  be  imitated,  as  the  resulting  flame  is  intensely  hot ;  a  piece  of 
chalk  or  marble  placed  so  that  the  flame  impinges  on  it  will  glow 
intensely  and  emit  a  brilliant  light ;  steel  springs  or  thin  iron  nails 
held  in  the  flame  will  be  heated  sufficiently  to  burn  and  scintillate 
brightly,  especially  if  a  good  supply  of  oxygen  is  afi"orded  so  that 
there  may  be  a  surplus  to  combine  with  the  iron  as  Avell  as  to  burn 
the  alcohol,  Fig.  91  indicates  a  convenient  Atay  of  producing  an 
oxygen  alcohol  blowpipe  flame. 
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Expt.  245.  Coloured  Alcohol  Flames.— When  pure  alcohol  is 
burnt  the  Hght  given  out  by  the  flame  appears  of  a  blue  colour, 
but  has  extremely  little  intensity  or  illuminating  power;  by 
sprinlilmg  a  pinch  of  common  salt  on  the  wick  of  a  spirit  lamp 
the  flame  is  altered  in  colour  to  yellow,  and  is  rendered  a  good 
deal  brighter.    The  yellow  light  thus  emitted  causes  many  objects 
seen  by  its  aid  to  appear  entirely  different  in  colour  from  their 
ordinary  appearance  by  dayhght;   brightly  tinted  dresses  or 
other  objects  seem  dull  and  grey,  and  the  face  assumes  a  most 
ghastly  hue.    A  soup  plate  containing  a  handful  of  salt  on  which 
a  wineglassful  of  methylated  spirit  has  been  poured  answers  well 
to  develop  this  kind  of  colour  transformation,  the  room  being 
otherwise  dark ;  or  large  torches  may  be  made  by  winding  tow 
round  broomsticks,  and  satiu'ating  them  with  spirit  mixed  up  with 
powdered  salt;  or  better  stiH,  the  tow  may  be  first  soaked  in 
brme  and  then  dried  before  winding  round  the  sticks.    The  effect 
of  illuminating  a  room  full  of  people  with  such  torches  is  most 
remarkable,  especially  if  some  one  clothed  in  a  white  sheet 
suddenly  makes  his  appearance  unexpectedly. 

In  a  similar  fashion  red  flames  may  be  produced  by  usinc^ 
powdered  nitrate  of  strontium  instead  of  salt;  and  green  ones  b? 
employmg  nitrate  of  harium  or  horic  acid. 

Caiition.— Care  must  be  taken  not  to  upset  the  plate  containing 
the  alcohol,  otherwise  a  serious  accident  may  easUy  happen  bv 
objects  being  fired.  The  plate  should  be  placed  on  a  tea  tray  so 
that  nothmg  will  be  spHt  if  the  plate  break  with  the  heat.  In  the 
case  of  torches,  it  is  desirable  to  wind  some  copper  wire  loosely  round 
the  tow,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  strands  being  burnt  through 
and  fragments  of  blazing  tow  being  dropped  in  consequence. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Chemical  Actions  op  Reciprocal  Decomposition. 

Actions  resulting  in  the  Evolution  of  Gas. 

Expt.  246.  To  produce  Hydrogen  from  Water.— Certain 
substances  have  the  power  of  acting  upon  water,  bringma  aW 

^^'^^^s'^      the'substJn^e  S 
pXT.     r    -^1  ''f        property,  some  of  them  acting  energeti- 
cally upon  hquic  water  or  even  solid  ice,  whilst  others  require  the 
help  of  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature  before  the  act  on 
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commences,  and  consequently  will  not  decompose  liquid  water, 
but  will  act  more  or  less  readily  on  steam. 

Wrap  up  in  a  bit  of  wire  gauze  a  fragment  of  sodium  the  size 
of  a  small  pea,  and  hold  it  by  means  of  tongs  under  cold  water 
(fig.  92) ;  owing  to  the  interstices  in  the  gauze  the  water  will  not 

be  prevented  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the 
sodium ;  displacement 
of  hydrogen  by  sodium 
will  rapidly  take  place, 
the    hydrogen  thus 
evolved  bubbling  up 
through  the  water ;  so 
that  by  placing  a  small 
jar  filled  with  water 
over  the  wire  gauze  the 
hydrogen  evolved  can 
be  collected.  Caustic 
soda  is  the  complemen- 
tary product  formed  by 
the  action;  this  dis- 
solves in  the  water,  so 
that  on  dipping  therein 
a  red  litmus  test  paper 
it  will  be  turned  blue 

^  ,       J  c  J-         0  wiag  to  the  alkaline  ac- 
Fig.  92.  Hydrogen  from  Water  and  Sodium.     ^.^^  «^       ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^ 

In  Expt  168  the  chemical  action  takmg  place  was  the  same  as  in 
this  case,  the  mercury  in  the  amalgam  used  serving  to  dilute  the 
sodium  and  render  its  action  less  violent. 

Caution  —When  making  experiments  with  sodium,  be  caretui 
how  water  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  metal  in  a  glass,  porce- 
lain, stoneware,  or  other  glazed  vessel;  if  a  fragment  of  sodium 
be  thrown  into  water  in  such  a  vessel  without  the  protectmg 
wrapping  of  wire  gauze,  the  sodium  wiU  float  up  and  become 
melted  by  the  heat  produced  by  the  chemical  action ;  and  it 
the  globule  of  fused  metal  come  in  contact  with  the  smooth 
glazed  surface,  the  action  becomes  very  vigorous^  and  explo- 
sive, so  that  splashes  of  sodium  are  thrown  about  in  a  burnmg 
state,  the  metal  and  the  hydrogen  evolved  being  kmdled  tlii-ough 
the  violence  of  the  action.  If  the  water  be  warm,  the  evolved 
hydrogen  is  lighted  and  burns  steadily  even  though  no  explo- 
sive projection  of  burning  particles  take  place  ;  this  is  most  smiply 
effected  by  putting  a  small  fragment  of  sodium  on  a  wooden 
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floor  and  pouring  a  little  hot  water  over  it.  Even  in  this  case,  one 
may  easily  be  burnt  by  the  flying  about  of  burning  bits  of  sodium. 

Expt.  247.  To  set  Ice  on  Fire.— The  metal  potassium  is  even 
more  energetic  in  its  action  on  water  than  sodium,  so  that  if 
thrown  on  to  cold  water,  the  hydrogen  evolved  is  almost  always 
lighted.  The  same  result  take^place  with  ice ;  put  a  small  pellet 
of  potassium  on  the  top  of  a  block  of  ice,  and  press  the  two 
gently  together;  action  will  commence,  and  the  heat  produced 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  inflame  the  hydrogen. 

This  experiment  illustrates  a  somewhat  rare  kind  of  action,  viz., 
where  two  solids  directly  act  on  one  another.  As  a  general  rule 
in  order  to  bring  about  chemical  change  between  substances  in 
the  solid  state,  one  or  other  of  the  substances  present  must  either 
be  melted  by  heat,  or  reduced  to  a  quasi-liquid  condition  by  solu- 
tion in  some  solvent  {vide  also  Expt.  263). 

On  account  of  the  great  tendency  of  sodium  and  potassium  not 
only  to  oxidize  in  the  air,  but  also  to  decompose  water  and  water- 
vapour,  these  metals  require  to  be  preserved  either  in  hermetically 
sealed  vessels,  or  in  bottles  filled  up  with  paraffin  oil  or  some 
similar  fluid  incapable  of  acting  on  the  metals.  Sometimes  the 
metals  are  stored  by  casting  them  in  brick-like  ingots,  which  are 
then  dipped  in  melted  paraffin  wax  which  forms  a  protecting 
coating  over  their  surface. 

Expt.  248.  To  set  a  Pond  on  Fire.— Into  a  dry  gallipot  pour 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  ether,  and  also  put  therein  a  few 
fragments  of  potassium ;  if  the  ether  is  pure  the  potassium  will 
not  be  acted  upon.  I^Tow  drop  the  whole  into  a  pond,  or  into  a 
bucket  of  water ;  the  ether  and  the  potassium  will  float  up,  and 
the  latter  will  act  vigorously  on  the  water  evolving  hydrogen  and 
setting  fire  thereto,  and  to  the  ether  as  well. 

Expt.  249.  To  decompose  Steam  by  Eed  Hot  Iron.— Obtain  a 
piece  of  hard  glass  tubmg  ("combustion  tubing,"  made  of  a  parti- 
cular kmd  of  glass  capable  of  standing  a  pretty  high  temperature 
without  melting)  about  a  foot  long,  and  fill  it  with  fragments  of 
iron  turnings ;  at  each  end  fix  tightly  a  cork  or  india-rubber  bung 
with  a  piece  of  glass  tube  passing  through.  Connect  one  end  with 
a  flask  of  boihng  water,  after  heating  the  central  part  of  the  com- 
bustion tube  as  hot  as  possible  by  means  of  one  (or  preferably 
more)  Bunsen  burners,  or  better  still,  a  series  of  burners  playing 
into  a  furnace  made  of  tiles  (fig.  93).  If  the  current  of  steam  be 
not  so  rapid  as  to  chill  the  hot  iron  borings  too  much,  the  iron 
win  decompose  part  of  the  steam,  evolving  hydrogen  gas  and  pro- 
ducing a  film  of  oxide  of  iron  on  the  surface'  of  the  borinag  the 
action  bemg  closely  akin  to  that  of  sodium  on  water,  excepting 
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that  the  resulting  oxide  of  iron  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  that  a 
pretty  high  temperature  is  requisite  to  bring  about  the  reaction. 
The  hydrogen  thus  produced  may  be  collected  and  examined  by 
passing  the  issuing  mixture  of  steam  and  hydrogen  through  a 
Liebig's  Condenser  (Expt.  36)  to  condense  the  steam,  and  collecting 
the  hydrogen  by  displacement  (ExlTt.  104).  The  pneumatic  trough 
is  hardly  safe  to  use,  because  should  anything  occur  to  interrupt  the 
current  of  steam,  water  might  be  forced  back  by  the  condensation 
of  steam  into  the  hot  tube,  producing  an  explosion,  or  at  least 
breaking  the  tube.  Eig.  93  represents  an  arrangement  by  means 
of  which  this  danger  is  obviated  by  the  simple  device  of  connect- 
ing a  funnel  tube  with  the  steam  generator ;  this  serves  as  a  sort  of 
safety  valve,  inasmuch  as  air  is  sucked  in  through  the  funnel  instead 


Fig.  93.  Hydrogen  from  Steam  and  Red  Hot  Iron. 

of  water  through  the  delivery  tube,  in  the  event  of  the  steam  supply 
becoming  interrupted  by  any  accident. 

Expt.  250.  To  burn  Phosphorus  in  Nitrous  Oxide. — Prepare 
a  jar  of  nitrous  oxide  (Expt.  187)  and  introduce  into  it  a  bit  of 
phosphorus  in  a  deflagrating  spoon  just  lit  by  touching  with  a 
hot  wire  as  in  Expt.  234.  The  phosphorus  will  bum  nearly  as 
brilliantly  as  in  oxygen.  The  chemical  action  here  taking  place 
is  that  the  nitrous  oxide  spHts  up  into  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the 
phosphorus  combining  with  the  latter  with  the  evolution  of  great 
heat  and  Hght,  whilst  the  nitrogen  is  set  free. 

Expt.  251.  To  bum  Phosphorus  in  Nitric  Oxide.— Prepare 
a  jar  of  nitric  oxide  as  in  Expt.  222,  and  introduce  into  it  a 
deflagrating  spoon  with  a  bit  of  dry  phosphorus  which  has  been 
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touched  with  a  hot  wire  and  is  just  beginning  to  burn ;  if  the 
phosphorus  has  not  begun  to  burn  too  vigorously,  it  will  be  extin- 
guished. Now  withdraw  the  spoon  and  relight  the  phosphorus 
by  holding  it  in  a  flame  for  an  instant  or  two,  and  when  it  is  well 
alight  introduce  it  again  into  the  jar  ;  if  burning  vigorously  when 
introduced  it  will  keep  ahght,  but  will  not  burn  as  freely  as  it 
does  in  nitrous  oxide  (Expt.  250).  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
whilst  nitric  oxide,  like  nitrous  oxide,  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  it  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  so  readily  as  the  latter, 
so  that  unless  the  phosphorus  flame  is  hot  enough  to  decompose 
it,  no  oxygen  is  set  free  to  feed  the  flame,  which  consequently 
dies  out.  If,  however,  the  heat  be  sufficient,  the  nitric  oxide 
becomes  split  up  into  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  the  latter  gas 
keeps  the  phosphorus  burning  just  as  with  nitrous  oxide. 

Expt.  252.  To  get  an  Egg  inside  a  Bottle.— The  brittle  shell 
of  an  egg  chiefly  consists  of  animal  membrane  with  carbonate  of 
lime  forming  a  thickening  and  strengthening  solid  mineral  deposit 
thereon ;  by  soaking  an  egg  ui  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  same 
action  is  produced  on  the  carbonate  of  lime  as  on  the  chalk  in 
Expts.  99  and  100 ;  i.e.,  a  double  decomposition  first  takes  place 
between  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by 
another  action,  the  result  of  which  is  ultimately  that  chloride  of 
calcium  is  formed  together  with  water,  whilst  carbon  dioxide  gas  is 
evolved.  The  eff"ect  of  this  is  that  the  mineral  matter  is  dissolved 
away  whilst  the  animal  membrane  is  left  soft  and  pHable  ;  in  this 
condition  by  careful  manipulation  the  egg  can  be  squeezed  through 
the  neck  of  a  bottle  far  narrower  than  the  original  untreated  egg  j 
when  inside,  the  bottle  may  be  filled  with  brine,  or  weak  solution 
of  ammonia,  when  the  egg  will  gradually  return  to  its  original 
shape,  and  become  somewhat  hardened  so  as  to  preserve  its  form 
instead  of  being  soft  and  pulpy.  By  placing  the  bottle  full  of 
brine  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  water  and  very  gradually  heating  this 
up  until  it  boils,  removing  the  source  of  heat  after  boiling  a  few 
minutes,  and  allowing  to  cool  again  slowly,  it  is  possible  to  cook 
and  hard-boil  the  prepared  egg  inside  the  bottle  without  cracking 
the  glass ;  so  that  if  the  bottle  be  then  broken  and  the  egg 
extracted,  it  will  be  foiuid  hard  and  sound  and  fit  to  eat  (if  the 
original  egg  was  a  fresh  one).  To  any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  way  in  which  the  matter  is  managed  it  seems  an  impossibility 
to  get  a  genuine  hard-boiled  egg  inside  a  narrow-necked  bottle. 

Expt.  253.  To  make  Bones  pHable,— The  bones  of  animals 
diff'er  from  the  outside  skeletons  or  shells  of  molluscs  and  crustaceans 
(snails  and  oysters,  lobsters,  and  such  like  creatures)  in  that  the  latter 
consist  of  animal  tissue  strengthened  up  and  hardened  by  mineral 
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matter,  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime  like  eggs ;  whilst  the  bones  of 
animals  (such  as  oxen,  sheep,  and  mankind)  are  in  the  main  built 
up  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  but  with  a  different  sort  of  calcareous 
matter  as  stiffening  agent,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime.  Both  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  however,  are  dissolved  out  by  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid ;  so  that  if  the  shoulder  blade  of  a  sheep,  the  rib 
of  an  ox,  the  claw  of  a  crab,  or  any  such  animal  part,  be  immersed 
for  some  days  in  water  to  which  some  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
added,  the  mineral  matters  are  dissolved  out,  and  a  flexible  gristly 
soft  animal  tissue  is  left ;  in  this  way  a  long  thin  rib  or  leg  bone 
may  be  softened  and  a  knot  tied  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  bone  be  strongly  heated  in  a  vessel  from 
which  the  air  is  excluded,  the  animal  matter  is  destroyed,  and  the 
mineral  matter  left  as  a  brittle  porous  mass  retaining  the  shape  of 
the  bone,  and  black  with  charcoal  deposited  throughout  its  sub- 
stance by  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter  (Expt.  202); 
whilst  if  the  blackened  bone  be  heated  again  in  contact  with  air,  or 
if  air  be  admitted  freely  during  the  first  heating,  the  carbonaceous 
matter  is  burnt  entirely  away,  and  a  nearly  white  porous  fragile 
mass  results,  consisting  solely  of  the  mineral  matter  originally 
present  in  the  bone. 

Expt,  254.  To  set  fire  to  Tinfoil. — Spread  out  on  a  plate  a 
piece  of  thick  tinfoil,  place  on  it  a  teaspoonful  of  solid  nitrate  of 
copper  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  sprinkle  a  little  water  on 
the  powder,  and  quickly  wrap  up  the  whole  in  the  tinfoil.  The 
moist  copper  nitrate  will  act  rapidly  on  the  tinfoil  producing  a 
large  amount  of  heat,  sometimes  sufiicient  to  cause  the  tinfoil  to 
take  fire  visibly ;  the  action  in  this  case  is  not  unlike  that  taking 
place  in  Expt.  251,  but  is  of  a  more  complicated  character. 

Expt.  255.  To  melt  a  Threepenny  piece  in  a  Walnut  shell. — 
During  the  deflagration  of  combustible  bodies  in  contact  with 
substances  containing  a  good  deal  of  oxygen  like  saltpetre,  a  very 
intense  heat  is  often  produced  whilst  the  action  lasts.  ]\Iix 
together  two  parts  of  finely  powdered  loaf  sugar  and  one  of 
potassium  chlorate,  both  substances  being  powdered  sejmrately 
(Expt.  260,  Caution),  and  mixed  by  pouring  from  one  paper  to 
another  and  back  again  several  times.  Fill  a  wahiut  shell  with 
the  mixture  and  place  in  the  centre  a  threepenny  piece,  and  then 
set  fire  to  the  whole  with  a  spill ;  a  vigorous  flare-up  will  residt, 
and  so  much  heat  will  be  produced  during  the  action  that  the  com 
will  usually  be  melted  down. 

Expt.  256.  To  set  fire  to  a  Solid  by  toucliing  with  a  Liquid. 
— The  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  used  in  the  last 
experiment  possesses  the  curious  property  of  burstmg  into  flame 
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when  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  comes  in  contact  with  it,  the  reason 
for  which  is  that  the  sulphuric  acid  sets  free  from  the  potassium 
chlorate  a  substance  termed  chloric  acid  (just  as  it  sets  free  nitric 
acid  from  potassium  nitrate — Expt.  270)  which  acts  in  such  an 
energetic  fashion  upon  sugar  that  enough  heat  is  produced  to  set 
fire  to  the  whole  mass.  One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  match  for 
striking  a  light  without  using  flint  and  steel  with  tinder  box  *  con- 
sisted of  a  splinter  of  wood  tipped  with  sulphur  and  with  the  end 
tied  up  in  a  little  bag  containing  a  small  quantity  of  the  mixture 
of  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar,  and  a  small  hollow  glass  ball 
containing  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  hermetically  sealed ;  when 
a  light  was  required  the  end  of  the  match  was  struck  with  a 
hammer,  &c.  so  as  to  break  the  glass  ball;  the  acid  coming  in 
contact  with  the  mixture  set  fire  to  it,  and  consequently  lit  the 
sulphur  match.  The  numerous  accidents  occasioned  by  this  kind 
of  matches  prevented  their  ever  being  extensively  used. 

Conjurors  often  use  this  action  as  an  illusion,  fire  being  produced 
by  touching  objects  with  a  magic  rod ;  the  rod  is  tipped  with  glass 
with  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  at  the  end,  and  the  object  has  a  little 
of  the  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  mixture  applied  to  it. 

Caution. — Be  extremely  careful  lest  the  oil  of  vitriol  should 
drop  off  the  glass  rod  or  be  otherwise  spilt,  as  it  is  excessively 
corrosive. 

Expt.  257.  Potassium  Chlorate  burning  in  Hydrogen  or 
Coal  gas. — Just  as  a  candle  will  burn  brightly  in  a  jar  of  oxygen 
because  the  wax  is  so  far  heated  as  to  give  off  vaporous  matter 
analogous  to  coal  gas,  which  unites  with  the  oxygen,  producing 
heat,  thus  keeping  up  the  formation  of  vaporous  matter  and 
maintaining  the  action;  so  can  substances  capable  of  giving  off 
oxygen  take  fire  and  burn  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  coal 
gas.  Fig.  94  represents  an  arrangement  whereby  this  can  be 
demonstrated.  A  piece  of  wide  glass  tubing  (a  lamp  chimney  will 
answer  well)  is  fitted  at  the  lower  end  with  a  perforated  cork 
through  which  a  rapid  supply  of  hydrogen  is  admitted  from  a 
large  generator,  or  of  coal  gas  from  the  gas  main ;  the  upper  part 
is  loosely  covered  with  a  piece  of  tinplate  forming  a  sort  of  lid, 

*  Before  the  invention  of  matches,  when  a  light  was  required  a  quantity 
of  "tinder"  had  to  be  prepared,  consisting  of  linen  rags  fired  in  a  pan 
partially  covered  up,  so  as  to  smother  the  combustion,  all  air  being  carefully 
excluded  when  the  flame  ceased,  leaving  a  carbonised  mass.  A  spark  being 
struck  by  means  of  flint  and  steel,  and  received  on  tinder  thus  made  and  con- 
tained in  a  small  box,  would  cause  the  tinder  to  take  fire  ;  by  blowing  care- 
fully the  glowing  portion  of  the  tinder  would  become  larger  and  hot  enough  to 
light  a  sulphur-tipped  splinter  of  wood  ;  when  this  was  done  the  tinder  box 
lid  was  closely  shut  so  as  to  extinguish  the  glow. 
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with  a  perforation  in  the  centre  through  which  a  deflagrating 
spoon  can  be  admitted.    Some  potassium  chlorate  is  placed  in  the 

spoon  and  heated  in  a 
flame  until  the  salt  is 
melted  and  begins  to 
decompose  rapidly 
evolving  oxygen  (Expt. 
176) ;  the  spoon  is  then 
quickly  introduced 
into  the  cylinder  of 
gas  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  Ud,  when 
the  fused  chlorate 
burns  freely,  any  sur- 
plus gas  escaping  and 
also  burning  at  the 
orifice. 

Here  the  action 
(with  hydrogen)  is  one 
of  simple  displacement. 
Potassium  chlorate  is 
a  compound  of  potas- 
sium chloride  and  oxy- 
gen (Expt.  178),  and 
when  hydrogen  acts 
thereon  the  oxygen 
separates  from  the  potassium  chloride  and  unites  with  the  hydrogen, 
so  that  potassium  chloride  and  steam  are  the  products.  With 
coal  gas  the  action  is  similar  but  of  a  somewhat  more  complex 
character  owing  to  the  more  complicated  composition  of  coal  gas. 

Expt.  258.  To  deflagrate  Charcoal  with  Nitre. — Fuse  some 
saltpetre  in  a  crucible  and  then  throw  in  a  piece  of  charcoal 
previously  heated  in  the  lamp  flame  so  as  to  make  it  glow  and 
commence  to  burn ;  a  brilliant  combustion  or  deflagration  will  be 
produced,  the  chemical  action  taking  place  being  a  somewhat  com- 
plex one ;  the  saltpetre  contains  potassium,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  in  contact  with  the  carbon  of  the  charcoal  forms  a  mixture  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  gases  which  escape,  whilst  potassium 
carbonate  (a  compound  of  potassium,  carbon,  and  oxygen)  remains. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  charcoal  is  partly  burnt  by  oxygen 
derived  from  the  nitre,  which  accounts  for  the  large  amount  of 
light  and  heat  developed.  Sulphur,  zinc  fiHngs,  and  many  other 
combustible  solids  will  similarly  "  deflagrate  "  when  thro^vn  on  to 
melted  saltpetre. 


Fig.  94.  Oxygen  from  Potassium  chlorate 
burning  in  Coal  Gas. 
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Throw  a  handful  of  saltpetre  into  a  good  cinder  fire ;  a  most 
brilliant  deflagration  will  result,  the  action  being  precisely  the 
same  as  with  the  charcoal  and  fused  saltpetre  above  described. 

Paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  dried  will  undergo 
a  peculiar  kind  of  rapid  smouldering  combustion  when  lit  by 
touching  with  a  red-hot  cinder  or  otherwise ;  touch  paper  is  thus 
prepared  to  form  the  portion  of  squibs,  rockets,  and  suchlike  fire- 
works intended  to  be  lit.  Tobacco  and  cigars  largely  owe  their 
power  of  keeping  alight  whilst  not  being  actually  smoked  in  the 
mouth  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  saltpetre  naturally 
contained  in  the  tobacco  leaf,  or  added  during  manufacture  for  the 
purpose.  Pastilles  are  somewhat  similar  in  their  action,  being 
generally  composed  of  powdered  charcoal  and  saltpetre  with 
various  aromatic  gums,  &c.,  added  so  as  to  develop  a  pleasant 
scent  whilst  smouldering ;  a  kind  of  tape  known  as  "  Ribbon  of 
Bruges  "  and  by  other  names  is  sometimes  prepared  in  a  similar 
fashion,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  incense-like  odour  when 
a  piece  of  it  is  lighted  and  allowed  to  smoulder. 

Expt.  259.  To  prepare  Gunpowder. — Gunpowder  is  manu- 
factured by  grinding  saltpetre  to  powder  and  mixing  with  it 
finely  ground  charcoal  and  sulphur,  the  proportions  used  varying 
with  the  quality  of  powder  to  be  prepared,  but  usually  being 
somewhere  about 

Saltpetre,  75  parts  in  100 

Charcoal,  12^  ,, 

Sulphur,  12|  „ 

100 

The  charcoal  employed  is  prepared  from  special  kinds  of  wood, 
dogwood  and  alder  being  preferred ;  the  pulverised  substances  are 
moistened  with  water  to  diminish  the  risk  of  firing,  and  then 
well  ground  together  to  form  an  intimate  intermixture ;  the  mass 
is  then  strongly  compressed,  and  the  "  press  cake  "  obtained  broken 
up  by  a  suitable  machine,  the  fragments  being  sifted,  dried  by 
steam  heat,  and  glazed  or  polished  by  placing  them  in  revolving 
barrels,  so  that  the  grains  rub  against  one  another;  for  large 
grains  or  "  pebble  powder  "  where  each  grain  is  as  large  as  a  hazel 
nut  or  walnut,  a  somewhat  different  method  of  granulation  is 
requisite.  These  mechanical  operations  of  intermixing,  compress- 
ing, and  graining  are  indispensable  in  order  to  obtain  a  mixture 
suitable  for  fire-arms ;  on  the  small  scale,  a  pestle  and  mortar  may 
be  employed  to  intermix  the  ingredients,  previously  well  damped 
so  as  to  form  a  very  stiff  paste  when  ground  together ;  this  paste 
may  be  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  plate  to  dry  in  the  air,  and 
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when  nearly  dry  carefully  broken  up  into  small  fragments  iDy 
chopping  with  a  blunt  knife  and  rubbing  in  a  mortar ;  even  when 
completely  dry  the  mixture  will  not  be  as  effective  as  machine- 
made  powder,  and  when  fired  in  the  form  of  a  train  will  not  go 
off  as  rapidly,  but  more  like  the  composition  in  a  squib,  which  is 
very  much  the  same  as  ungrained  powder.  The  chemical  action 
aking  place  when  powder  explodes  is  much  the  same  as  when 
charcoal  and  sulphur  are  thrown  into  melted  saltpetre,  these 
combustible  bodies  burning  by  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  derived  from 
the  saltpetre  and  suddenly  producing  a  large  volume  of  gas  in  so 
doing  {vide  Expt.  258). 

Expt.  260.  A  Mixture  that  detonates  when  struck. — Care- 
fully powder  a  few  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  in  a  clean  dry 
mortar ;  turn  the  powder  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  add  to  it  about 
half  its  bulk  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  mix  the  two  by  pouring 
the  powders  from  one  paper  to  another  and  back  again  several 
times,  taking  special  care  to  avoid  all  rubbing  with  heavy  substances. 
Place  a  few  grains  of  the  mixture  in  a  mortar  and  rub  with  the 
pestle  ;  a  smart  crack,  or  succession  of  cracks  will  be  heard ;  place 
a  pinch  on  an  anvil  and  strike  it  with  the  flat  face  of  a  hammer ; 
a  loud  report  will  be  produced. 

Caution. — Never  prepare  this  mixture  by  rubbing  together 
crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  and  sulphur  so  as  to  pidverise  the 
former  whilst  mixing  the  two  ingredients;  if  this  be  done  the 
mixture  will  probably  explode  and  painful  cuts  be  produced  or 
damage  done  to  the  eyes  by  solid  pieces  of  crystallised  chlorate 
being  projected  about  in  all  directions.  Further,  never  prepare 
the  mixture 'in  larger  quantities  at  once  than  one  or  two  good- 
sized  pinches  of  chlorate  crystals,  say  \  ounce  at  the  most. 

Expt.  261.  To  prepare  Coloured  Fires. — The  materials  em- 
ployed by  firework  makers  for  preparing  coloured  fires  are  usually 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  gunpowder,  containing  saltpetre  and 
sulphur  with  other  substances  giving  a  colour  to  the  fiame  pro- 
duced when  the  composition  is  fired.  Blue  fire  (for  Bengal  lights) 
can  be  prepared  by  powdering  separately  and  then  well  inter- 
mixing together  4  parts  of  saltpetre,  2  of  sulphur,  and  1  of  sulphide 
of  antimony.  Red  fire  can  be  similarly  made  by  mixing  8  parts 
of  well  dried  nitrate  of  strontium,  2  of  saltpetre,  2  of  sulphur,  and 
1  of  poivdered  charcoal;  and  Gi'een  fire,  by  using  nitrate  of  barium 
instead  of  nitrate  of  strontium.  Makers  often  use  chlorate  of 
potassium  as  an  ingredient,  which  causes  the  composition  to  burn 
better;  but  the  mixture  is  unsafe  on  account  of  the  explosive 
properties  of  potassium  chlorate  mixed  with  sulphur  (Expt.  260). 

What  are  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  "Lightning  papers" 
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are  pieces  of  tissue  paper  that  have  been  converted  into  a  highly- 
inflammable  substance  resembling  guncotton  (by  dipping  them 
into  nitric  acid  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  washing)  and 
subsequently  impregnated  with  certain  salts,  giving  the  colour  to 
the  flame;  e.g.^  strontium  chlorate  for  red,  and  barium  chlorate  for 
green.  These  burn  with  a  bright  flash  of  light  when  a  flame  is 
applied;  whilst  no  particular  danger  attends  the  burning  of  small 
strips  of  such  prepared  papers,  they  are  highly  dangerous  to  keep 
in  any  quantity,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
ignited.  Many  such  compositions  as  red  fire,  &c.,  sometimes 
possess  the  power  of  taking  fire  spontaneously,  especially  when 
kept  in  a  warm  place ;  several  fires  in  theatres  and  similar  places  of 
entertainment  are  believed  to  have  been  thus  caused. 

Expt.  262.  To  Deodorise  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — Into  a  jar 
full  of  air  pass  a  few  bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (Expt. 
145),  whereby  a  foetid  smell  will  be  communicated  to  the  air. 
Pass  in  a  few  bubbles  of  chlorine  (Expt.  180);  the  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  will  disappear,  and  the  air  wiU  no  longer 
blacken  a  strip  of  paper  soaked  in  nitrate  of  lead  solution  (Expt. 
14).  Chlorine  decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  combining  with 
the  hydrogen  therein  contained  (forming  hydrochloric  acid  gas) 
and  setting  free  sulphur.  If  sufficient  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
present  in  the  jar,  the  action  of  the  chlorine  will  give  rise  to  the 
deposition  on  the  sides  of  a  film  of  solid  sulphur,  easily  visible ; 
whilst  by  introducing  a  spoonful  of  water  into  the  jar  and  shaking 
up,  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  be  obtained  which 
will  redden  blue  litmus  paper  (Expt.  57). 

The  use  of  "chloride  of  lime"  or  bleaching  powder  as  a 
deodorising  agent  for  evil-smelling  drains,  &c.,  is  based  upon  very 
similar  changes  thereby  produced  in  the  foul  gases  evolved. 

Production  of  Gases  by  the  Chemical  Action  of  Solids 
on  one  another. 

As  a  general  rule  chemical  action  does  not  take  place  readily 
between  substances  unless  one  or  both  are  rendered  fluid,  either  by 
applying  heat  so  as  to  melt  the  body,  or  by  dissolving  in  some 
solvent ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Expt.  263.  To  develop  a  Gas  by  heating  two  Solids 
together. — Take  as  much  slaked  lime  (Expt.  240)  as  will  lie  on  a 
shilling  and  mix  with  it  as  much  powdered  salammoniac  (chloride 
of  ammonium).  Put  the  mixture  into  a  clean  dry  test-tube  and 
heat  in  the  Bunsen  lamp  flame.  Ammonia  gas  will  be  copiously 
disengaged,  as  may  be  proved  by  smelling  cautiously  (taking  care 
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not  to  take  too  vigorous  a  sniff  at  the  fumes,  otherwise  they  will 
almost  choke  you  for  the  moment) ;  or  by  the  turning  blue  of  red- 
dened litmus  paper,  or  other  colour  change  with  appropriate  test 
papers  as  in  Expt.  142.  All  the  experiments  -with  ammonia  gas 
above  described  may  be  performed  with  gas  prepared  thus,  instead 
of  by  heating  strong  solution  of  ammonia  as  in  Expt.  75.  Put  half 
an  ounce  of  slaked  lime  mixed  with  as  much  salammoniac  in  the 
flask  instead  of  the  strong  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  apply  heat,  col- 
lecting the  gas  precisely  as  before.  By  leading  the  gas  thus 
formed  into  water  until  the  latter  has  dissolved  as  much  ammonia 
gas  as  it  can  take  up,  the  "liquor  ammonias"  of  commerce  is 
produced ;  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  cheapness,  ammonium 
sulphate  is  generally  used  instead  of-ammonivun  chloride. 

Reduction  of  Metals  from  their  Compounds. 

Expt.  264.  To  obtain  Metallic  Lead  from  Oxide  of  Lead. — 

In  Expt.  15  we  have  seen  that  when  molten  lead  is  skimmed  bright 
and  then  exposed  to  the  air  a  dull  film  forms  on  the  surface,  and 
the  "  dross  "  thus  produced  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
lead  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  just  as  magnesium  combines  with 
oxygen  (Expt.  231),  but  less  energetically.  In  order  to  reverse 
this  action  and  "reduce"  metallic  lead  from  oxide  of  lead,  the 
latter  must  be  heated  with  some  substance  that  will  combine  with 
the  oxygen  and  liberate  the  lead  by  an  action  of  single  displace- 
ment. Such  a  substance  is  powdered  charcoal,  if  the  temperature 
is  high  enough,  i.e.,  at  a  red  heat.  Mix  some  litharge,  or  oxide 
of  lead,  with  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  powdered  claarcoal,  and 
press  the  mixture  into  a  clay  crucible ;  heat  this  red  hot  in  a 
kitchen  fire,  the  crucible  being  well  covered ;  after  cooling  you 
will  find  that  more  or  less  of  the  lead  present  has  melted  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  forming  a  "button"  of  metal.  The 
experiment  succeeds  better  if  a  little  oil  or  tallow  is  mixed  in  with 
the  powder. 

Expt.  265.  To  obtain  Metallic  Bismuth  from  Oxide  of  Bis- 
muth and  Metallic  Tin  from  Oxide  of  Tin. — Proceed  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  in  Expt.  264,  using  oxide  of  bismuth  or  oxide  of 
tin  instead  of  oxide  of  lead ;  metallic  bismuth  or  tin  respectively 
will  result. 

Expt.  266.  To  obtain  Metallic  Antimony  from  Sulphide  of 
Antimony. — Sulphide  of  antimony  consists  of  antimony  combined 
with  sulphur,  just  as  oxide  of  lead  is  lead  combined  with  oxygen. 
Mix  powdered  sulphide  of  antimony  with  half  its  weight  of  fine 
iron  filings,  and  add  some  cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potassium) 
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to  act  as  a  "flux,"  i.e.,  a  substance  that  will  promote  fusion. 
Heat  the  whole  red  hot  in  a  well  covered  crucible ;  the  iron  will 
combme  with  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphide  of  antimony  and  set 
free  the  antimony,  so  that  on  pouring  out  the  hot  fluid  contents 
of  the  crucible  you  will  have  two  kinds  of  substances,  metallic 
antimony,  and  the  resulting  sulphide  of  iron  and  flux,  &c.,  which 
can  be  easily  detached  from  the  antimony  when  cold. 

Expt.  267.  To  obtain  Mercury  from  Vermilion. — Vermilion 
consists  of  sulphide  of  mercury,  i.e.,  mercury  combined  with 
sulphur.  When  powdered  and  heated  with  iron  filings  the  same 
kind  of  action  takes  place  as  with  sulphide  of  antimony ;  the  iron 
combines  with  the  sulphur,  and  the  mercury  is  liberated.  As 
mercury  is  a  volatile  metal,  this  experiment  cannot  be  performed 
in  a  crucible ;  but  if  carried  out  in  a  distilling  or  subliming  vessel 
where  the  evolved  vapours  can  be  recondensed,  globules  of  quick- 
silver are  easily  obtained.  Mix  powdered  vermilion  with  its  own 
weight  of  fine  iron  filings  and  heat  a  small  quantity  of  the  mixture 
in  a  test-tube ;  a  sublimate  will  form  in  the  upj)er  part  of  the  tube, 
consisting  of  fine  globules  of  mercury  mixed  with  a  little  unde- 
composed  sulphide  of  mercury,  which  sublimes  unchanged. 

Expt.  268.  To  obtain  Metallic  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Copper 
by  means  of  Hydrogen. — Inside  apiece  of  hard  glass  tubing  ("com- 
bustion tubing  "),  six  or  eight  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  diameter, 
place  some  fragments  of  oxide  of  copper,  holding  the  tube  hori- 
zontally and  pushing  in  the  pieces  with  a  pencil  or  glass  rod  until 
they  are  in  the  centre  of  the  tube,  the  ends  being  clear.  Fix  in 
one  end  of  the  tube  a  perforated  cork  with  a  bit  of  quill  glass 
tubing  passing  through,  and  by  means  of  a  bit  of  india-rubber 
tubing  connect  this  with  the  delivery  tube  of  a  hydrogen  generator, 
as  represented  in  fig.  95.  Carefully  heat  the  centre  of  the  tube 
where  the  copper  oxide  Kes  with  a  Bunsen  gas  flame  or  spirit  lamp, 
and  when  the  copper  is  pretty  hot,  lead  a  moderately  rapid  current 
of  hydrogen  through  the  tube.  The  hydrogen  will  act  on  the 
oxide  of  copper,  taking  away  the  oxygen  therefrom  and  leaving 
metallic  copper;  so  that  the  result  of  the  action  will  be  that 
water  vapour  is  formed  and  issues  as  steam  at  the  far  end  of  the 
tube,  part  condensing  to  liquid  water  at  the  cool  end,  so  as  to  form 
visible  drops ;  whilst  the  black  fragments  of  oxide  of  copper 
become  red,  owing  to  the  change  in  their  composition  to  spongy 
copper.  If  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  treated  is  sufficiently 
large  and  the  hydrogen  supply  pretty  rapid,  the  black  fragments 
will  become  visibly  red  hot  and  glow,  especially  in  a  darkened 
room.  This  shows  that  the  action  as  a  whole  is  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  heat. 
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Expt.  269.  To  reproduce  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Spongy 
Copper  and  vice  versa  alternately. — Carry  out  the  last  experi- 
ment, and  when  the  oxide  of  copper  is  ahnost  wholly  reduced  to 
spongy  metal,  detach  the  hydrogen  generator,  and  sulDstitute  for  it 
a  tube  connected  with  a  gasholder  or  bladder,  &c.  (Expt.  177) 
containing  oxygen,  so  as  to  send  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  through 
the  tube  instead  of  hydrogen;  the  red  spongy  copper  will  now 
combme  with  the  oxygen  and  reproduce  a  black  mass  of  oxide  of 
copper  in  so  doing;  by  alternately  coupling  on  the  stream  of 
hydrogen  from  the  hydrogen  generator  and  the  current  of  oxygen 
from  the  gasholder,  you  can  bring  about  at  pleasure  the  two  con- 
verse actions,  reduction  of  oxide  of  copper  to  metal  with  formation 


of  water,  and  comhination  of  copper  with  oxygen  to  reproduce 
oxide  of  copper. 

If  the  copper  be  fed  with  oxygen  sufl6.ciently  rapidly,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  spongy  metal  becomes  red  hot  and  glows  durmg 
oxidation,  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  being  obviously  produced, 
although  not  as  much  as  when  magnesium,  zinc,  or  iron  unites 
with  oxygen,  as  in  experiments  231,  232,  and  233. 

In  the  extraction  of  many  of  the  metals,  &c.,  employed  for 
various  useful  purposes  in  the  arts  from  their  natural  sources, 
processes  are  employed  on  the  large  scale,  the  general  principle  oi 
which  is  much  the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  separation  of  tin, 
lead,  bismuth,  and  copper  from  their  respective  oxides;  and  of 
mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  from  their  sulphides,  by  the  processes 


Fig.  95.  Oxide  of  Copper  reduced  by  Hydrogen. 
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illustrated  in  the  above  experiments.  Thus  certain  ores  of  zinc 
are  first  roasted  in  order  to  convert  the  zinc  compounds  present 
into  oxide;  this  oxide  is  then  heated  with  carbonaceous  matter 
(small  coal,  coke  dust,  &c.),  when  the  carbon  unites  with  the 
oxygen  and  sets  free  the  zinc ;  the  heat  employed  is  sufficient  to 
volatilise  the  zinc,  so  that  the  metal  is  obtained  by  carrying  out 
the  process  in  a  large  distilling  vessel  or  retort,  in  the  cooler  part  of 
which  the  zinc  condenses  much  as  the  mercury  does  in  Expt.  267. 
The  metal  sodium  is  obtained  somewhat  similarly  from  the  alkali 
soda,  a  still  higher  temperature  being  employed  to  carry  on  the 
action  and  distil  the  sodium  produced.  The  metals  aluminium  and 
magnesium  cannot  be  easily  extracted  from  their  oxides  by  this  kind 
of  treatment;  but  by  heating  their  chlorides  with  sodium,  a  parallel 
chemical  change  takes  place,  the  sodium  uniting  with  the  clilorine 
present  and  setting  free  metallic  aluminium  or  magnesium. 

Yarious  Actions  op  Double  Decomposition. 

Expt.  270.  To  prepare  concentrated  Nitric  Acid.— Grind  to 
powder  in  a  pestle  and  mortar  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  {nitrate  of 
potassium)  and  place  the  powder  in  a  glass  stoppered  retort.  Now 
pour  in  carefully  through  the  stopper  hole  half  a  wineglassful  of 
oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid),  and  gently  shake  the  retort  so  that 
all  the  powder  may  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  the  liquid,  taking 
care  not  to  splash  the  mass  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  retortt 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  a  chemical  action  takes  place  between  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  saltpetre,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
liquid  nitric  acid,  which  is  volatile  and  can  be  slowly  distilled 
by  carefully  heating  the  retort,  receiving  the  strong  acid  which 
condenses  and  drops  down  in  a  stoppered  glass  bottle  (cork  would 
be  quickly  corroded  by  the  acid).    A  nonvolatile  substance  caUed 
Mid  sulphate  of  potassium  is  also  formed  and  is  left  in  the  retort 
from  which  it  can  be  dissolved  out  after  cooling  by  pouring  in 
water  and  allowing  to  stand. 

_  Expt.  271.  To  etch  Glass.— Glass  is  a  substance  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  solvent  and  decomposing  action  of  most  kinds  of  corrosive 
chemicals,  so  that  they  can  be  retained  in  glass  bottles ;  but  one 
substance  is  known  which  attacks  and  dissolves  glass  just  as  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  would  dissolve  a  zinc  vessel  (by  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  chloride  of  zinc  as  in 
J^xpt.  10),  or  as  nitric  acid  would  similarly  attack  a  copper  vessel 
(producmg  copper  nitrate  and  evolving  nitric  oxide,  as  in  Expt 
116).  This  substance  is  termed  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  is  a  gas 
somewhat  resembling  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  being  also  excessively 
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soluble  in  w.ater.    To  prepare  the  gas  powdered  fluor  spar  {fluoride 
of  calcium)  is  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  when  a  chemical  change 
occurs  somewhat  resembling  that  taking  place  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, hydrofluoric  acid  and  sulphate  of  calcium  being  formed  by 
double  decomposition,    A  leaden  trough  is  used,  made  by  bending 
up  the  corner  of  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  some  6  or  8  inches  square, 
so  that  the  tray  produced  is  about  an  inch  or  1|  inches  deep ; 
powdered  fluor  spar  is  strewed  over  the  tray  to  the  depth 
of  the  thickness  of  a  penny  piece,  and  enough  oil  of  vitriol 
poured  over  the  powder  to  wet  it  thoroughly  and  make  a  thin 
paste.    The  tray  is  then  placed  on  an  iron  tripod  and  covered  over 
with  the  plate  of  glass  prepared  for  etching,  and  gently  warmed 
with  a  lamp  to  bring  about  the  action  of  the  acid  more  quickly. 
The  glass  is  prepared  by  carefully  warming  it,  then  dropping  on 
melted  beeswax,  and  causing  this  to  run  over  the  entire  surface 
and  alloAving  it  to  solidify,  so  as  to  form  a  coating  on  the  glass ; 
when  this  has  set  the  design  to  be  etched  is  cut  tlirough  the  wax 
by  means  of  the  point  of  a  needle  or  penknife  or  other  convenient 
tool,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  glass  where  the  cuts  are  made  ;  the 
design  may  be  drawn  on  tissue  paper  with  a  pencil  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  wax  by  pressing  on  the  paper  with  a  imiform  gentle 
pressure  and  then  peeling  it  off  again ;  if  the  pencil  be  of  good 
quality  the  marks  will  be  more  or  less  completely  retained  on  the 
surface  of  the  wax.    The  glass  is  then  set  on  the  leaden  trough 
lid-fashion  with  the  prepared  side  domiwards,  so  that  any  vapour 
evolved  in  the  tray  will  come  in  contact  with  the  glass  where  it  is 
exposed  by  cutting  away  the  protecting  wax ;  at  these  points  the 
glass  is  attacked  and  corroded,  but  not  at  the  other  portions  of  its 
surface  covered  with  wax.    When  the  action  has  gone  on  long 
enough,  the  glass  is  removed  and  warmed  and  the  wax  wiped  off. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  tray  so  much  as  to  melt  the 
wax  prematurely,  and  to  hide  away  parts  of  the  etching  by  the 
flow  of  melted  wax  over  the  exposed  surface  of  the  glass. 

Caution. — This  experiment  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  a 
draught  place  (Expt.  145),  or  at  least  in  a  room  well  ventilated, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  breathe  in  the  hydrofluoric 
acid  vapours,  as  they  are  even  more  injurious  to  the  lungs  than 
chlorine  or  bromine. 

Expt.  272.  To  engrave  on  Copper  or  Steel. — Engravings  on 
iron  and  steel  are  often  executed  in  a  fashion  very  similar  to  the 
above ;  the  metal  plate  is  covered  Avith  a  coating  of  "  resist "  (a 
substance  of  resinous  and  waxy  character  not  affected  by  the  acid 
subsequently  used),  and  the  design  traced  by  cutting  away  the 
composition,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  metal ;  aqua  fortis,  or  diluted 
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nitric  acid,  is  then  poured  on,  which  "bites"  or  dissolves  the 
metal  where  thus  exposed ;  when  the  etching  has  gone  far  enough 
at  any  particular  spot,  further  action  is  stopped  there  by  applying 
a  little  "resist"  to  the  lines  etched.  Finally,  the  resist  composi- 
tion is  cleaned  off  the  plate,  and  those  lines,  &c.,  that  require 
touching  up  with  a  sharp  tool  are  then  cut  further  until  the  plate 
is  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  ink  and  print  off  impressions. 
This  process  can  be  easily  illustrated  by  obtaining  a  polished 
copper  plate  (such  as  those  used  for  printing  visiting-cards), 
covering  the  polished  face  with  wax,  drawing  the  design,  or 
writing  with  a  sharp  needle,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  wax  and  lay 
bare  the  copper,  and  then  cautiously  pouring  on  the  aqua  fortis ; 
but  considerable  practice  is  necessary  before  etched  plates  fit  to 
print  from  can  be  obtained. 

Copper  rollers  with  patterns  thus  engraved  on  them  are  largely 
employed  in  cotton-dyeing,  calico-printing,  and  similar  industries, 
in  order  to  apply  the  colouring  materials,  &c.,  to  the  fibre  in  some 
parts  and  not  in  others  {oide  Expt.  291). 

Expt.  273.  To  produce  a  Liquid  from  two  Solids.— Eub 
together  in  a  mortar  some  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead)  and 
Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesium);  the  two  solids  will  react  on 
one  another  and  form  a  wet  white  mass.    The  chemical  change 
liere  occurring  is  that  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  magnesium 
form  acetate  of  magnesium  and  sulphate  of  lead.    The  wetness 
arises  from  the  fact  that  crystals  of  Epsom  salts,  like  many  other 
crystallised  substances,  contain  not  only  true  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
but  also  water  combined  therewith,  and  so  to  speak  rendered  solid 
m  the  crystal;  in  consequence  such  water  is  termed  water  of 
crystallisation.    As  neither  the  lead  sulphate  nor  the  acetate  of 
magnesium  combine  with  the  water  thus  present  in  the  Epsom 
salts,  it  is  set  free,  rendering  the  whole  mass  wet. 

This  experiment  is  only  apparently  the  converse  of  No.  128, 
Avhere  two  solutions  mixed  together  formed  a  nearly  solid  mass  • 
there  double  decomposition  also  took  place,  with  the  result  of 
formmg  a  large  quantity  of  insoluble  matter  which  physically 
absorbed  the  Avater  present  (as  sand  would  do),  but  did  not  com- 
bine with  it ;  in  the  present  case  a  substance  insoluble  in  water 
{sulphate  of  lead)  is  also  formed  by  double  decomposition,  but  this 
is  not  bulky  enough  to  absorb  completely  all  the  watery  solution 
of  acetate  of  magnesium  also  formed,  without  showing  visible  sio-ns 
of  the  presence  of  a  fluid.  ^ 

/Tr^^?®?x^t''^^''  ''^'■'^''^  ^""'^^^  ^^al^"ig  cfists 

(JLxpt.  the  setting  or  hardening  is  largely  due  to  the  combina- 
tion of  the  dry  plaster  {sulphate  of  calcium)  with  some  of  the 
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water  to  form  crystallised  gupsuvi  (or  sulphate  of  calcium  contain- 
ing water  of  crystallisation),  the  crystals  of  which  stick  together 
as  a  porous  mass,  which  absorbs  the  rest  of  the  water  in  its  pores, 
thus  becoming  apparently  solid  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
precipitated  carbonate  of  calcium  in  Expt.  128.  The  setting  of 
most  kinds  of  cement  and  mortar  is  due  to  a  somewhat  analogous 
change  of  physical  structure  of  the  mass,  resulting  from  some  kind 
of  chemical  action  taking  place  to  begin  with. 

Expt.  274.  To  obtain  Acids  from  Sugar.— In  Expts.  189  to  193 
we  have  seen  that  by  fermenting  sugar  alcohol  is  obtainable,  and  that 
by  the  souring  or  oxidation  of  alcohol  under  certain  conditions  acetic 
acid  is  formed  as  vinegar.  If  sugar  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  water  for  some  time  a  vigorous  action  is  set  up ;  the  nitric  acid 
parts  with  some  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  sugar  is  partly  converted  into 
carbon  dioxide  which  escapes,  and  partly  into  oxalic  acid,  which  can 
be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness 
on  the  steam  bath,  dissolving  the  residue  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  crystallise. 

Milk  contains  a  pecuhar  kind  of  sugar  (milk  sugar)  different 
from  cane  and  fruit  sugars ;  when  milk  turns  sour  an  acid  termed 
lactic  acid  is  formed,  somewhat  as  acetic  acid  is  from  ordinary 
sugar  and  fruit  sugar. 

Expt.  275.  To  prepare  Soap  for  Household  Use. — The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soap  in  the  market  are  aU  essentially  substances 
prepared  by  the  double  decomposition  of  caustic  alkalies  and  fatty 
or  oily  matters,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  soap  and  glycerine. 
According  as  the  alkali  is  potash  or  soda,  so,  as  a  rule,  is  a  soft  or 
a  hard  soap  obtained ;  whilst  the  nature  of  the  fatty  matter  also 
influences  the  character  of  the  soap  obtained.  Ordinary  household 
and  scouring  soaps  are  generally  made  from  very  coarse  kinds  of 
fatty  matter,  such  as  the  grease  from  slaughtered  horses,  fatty 
substances  from  tannery  refuse,  the  "  foots "  or  thick  sediments 
obtained  in  refining  oils,  and  such  like  ;  toilet  soaps  are,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be,  made  from  superior  qualities  of  fats  and  oils,  subse- 
quently refined,  purified,  and  scented,  and  finally  worked  up  into 
tablets  by  machinery. 

Dissolve  some  solid  caustic  soda  in  about  four  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  make  the  solution  hot ;  melt  down  a  quantity  of 
kitchen  grease  or  lard  mixed  with  ohve  oil,  taking  about  six  times 
as  much  as  you  have  dissolved  of  caustic  soda,  or  rather  more. 
Pour  the  strong  caustic  soda  solution  in  a  slow  stream  into  the 
warm  melted  fat  contained  in  a  convenient  basin  or  pail,  stirring 
vigorously  the  while;  stir  for  some  time  till  very  thoroughly 
intermixed,  and  then  cover  up  with  a  cloth  and  set  by  in  a  Avarm 
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place  for  twenty-four  hours ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  if  the  opera- 
tion is  successful,  you  will  have  a  block  of  moderately  solid  soap, 
sufficiently  well  made  to  be  capable  of  use  for  scouring  purposes, 
but  probably  not  of  desirable  quality  for  application  to  the  skin ; 
for,  when  dealing  with  small  quantities,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  the  double  decomposition  complete,  so  that  the  mass  ulti- 
mately obtained  is  liable  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
unaltered  fat  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  unneutraHsed  caustic 
soda,  which  excoriates  the  skin  frightfully.  Addition  of  cocoanut 
oil  to  the  grease  treated  promotes  the  soap  making  action  or 
saponification,  and  furnishes  a  better  product.  When  working 
m  this  way,  the  glycerine  formed  together  with  the  true  soap 
during  saponification  remains  mixed  up  with  the  soap  in  the  result- 
ing mass ;  but  in  manufacturing  processes  on  the  large  scale,  the 
glycerme  is  usually  separated  from  the  soap,  and  the  latter  purified 
by  various  devices;  in  the  case  of  soft  soaps  (potash  soaps), 
however,  the  glycerine  is  not  separated.- 

Expt.  276.  Soap  made  by  the  Boiling  Process.— Most  of  the 
soap  used  for  ordinary  household  purposes  is  prepared  by  a  some- 
what difi"erent  process,  which  may  be  thus  imitated  on  the  small 
scale.    Dissolve  sohd  caustic  soda  in  about  twenty  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  heat  the  liquor  to  boiling ;  then  add  the  fatty  matter 
to  be  converted  into  soap  (tallow,  dripping,  olive  oil,  or  a  mixture 
of  such  substances)  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  times  the  weight 
of  the  solid  caustic  soda  used,  and  keep  the  whole  gently  boiling 
m  a  capacious  saucepan  or  other  vessel  for  some  hours,  taking  care 
that  the  mixture  does  not  froth  over ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
.process  of  saponification  will  be  nearly  complete,  when  the  soap 
may  be  made  to  separate  from  the  watery  liquor  by  throwing  in  a 
handful  or  two  of  common  salt  and  allowing  to  stand  till  cold 
(compare  Expt.  65).    A  cake  of  crude  soap  will  then  be  found  to  " 
have  separated  as  a  soft  solid  mass  at  the  top,  whilst  the  brine 
will  contam  the  glycerine  dissolved  therein ;  so  that  the  boiling 
process  differs  from  the  one  described  in  the  last  experiment 
(called  for  the  sake  of  contrast  the  "  cold  process,"  bemg  carried  out 
at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water)  in  that  glycerine  is 
separated  from  the  soap  in  the  one  case  and  retained  intermixed 
therewith  in  the  other. 

The  crude  soap  thus  obtained  by  the  boiling  process  in  practical 
manufacture  on  the  large  scale  is  separated  from  the  brine 
before  it  completely  cools  and  soHdifies,  and  is  put  through  various 
punfymg  and  finishing  operations,  after  which  it  is  ladled  out  or 
pumped  into  moulds  (holding  10  cwt.  and  upwards),  in  which  it 
soJicliftes  to  large  blocks,  which  are  subsequently  cut  up  into  bars 
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Toilet  soaps  of  superior  quality  are  frequently  remelted  and  further 
refined  and  perfumed,  again  cast  into  blocks,  cut  up  into  small 
lumps,  wliicli  are  squeezed  into  the  shape  of  tablets  by  machinery 
acting  on  much  the  same  principle  as  the  presses  used  for  striking 
coins  and  medals  (Expt.  2) ;  some  kinds  are  ground  up  in  a  "  mill " 
to  a  thick  paste,  and  then  formed  into  tablets  by  special  machinery 
instead  of  by  remelting  and  casting,  &c. 

Expt.  277.  To  obtain  Glycerine  from  Soap  Liquors. — Glycer- 
ine is  prepared  from  the  brines  left  in  soap  boiling  by  evaporating 
them  down,  when  salt  is  crystallised  out  (u.sed  over  again  for 
salting  out  fresh  batches  of  soap),  and  finally  impure  glycerine  is 
left,  wliich  is  refined  and  purified  by  various  processes  before 
becoming  fit  for  use.  Evaporate  some  of  the  brine  from  Expt. 
276  to  dryness  over  the  steam  bath,  and  then  pour  some  strong 
alcohol  on  the  residue ;  this  will  dissolve  the  glycerine,  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  salt ;  filter  the  liquid  and  evaporate  it  again 
until  all  the  alcohol  is  driven  off,  taking  care  that  the  alcohol 
vapour  does  not  take  fire  (Expts.  40,  41).  A  small  quantity  of 
glycerine  mixed  with  a  little  salt  will  remain,  from  which  most  of 
the  salt  can  be  farther  separated  by  dissolving  again  in  alcohol 
and  evaporating  after  filtering. 

Expt.  278.  To  make  Transparent  Soap. — Cut  up  some  lumps 
of  good  yellow  soap  into  shavings  and  expose  them  to  the  air  in  a 
moderately  warm  room  for  some  days,  so  as  to  get  them  as  dry  as 
possible.    Place  the  dry  coarsely  powdered  shavings  in  a  flask  and 
pour  on  strong  alcohol  (methylated  spirit  will  do)  to  the  extent 
of  three  or  four  times  the  weight  of  the  soap  used.    Place  the 
flask  in  a  saucepan  of  water  so  as  to  form  a  waterbath  (Expt.  89), 
and  connect  a  condensing  arrangement  (fig., 24)  with  the  mouth  of 
the  flask,  so  that  when  the  water-bath  is  hot  the  alcohol  vapour 
formed  from  the  boiling  spirit  in  the  flask  may  be  condensed  and 
collected  for  use  over  again.    The  soap  will  gradually  dissolve  in 
the  spirit,  which  should  be  distilled  off  until  but  little  drips  from 
the  end  of  the  condenser  ;  the  thick  treacly  fluid  then  left  in  the 
flask  should  be  poured  out  into  a  mould  (a  small  basin  will  answer) 
and  left  to  set  for  24  hours ;  on  scooping  out  the  mass  from  the 
mould  in  a  lump  by  means  of  a  "  spatula "  or  flexible  pauiter's 
knife  (palette  knife),  it  will  be  foimd  to  be  more  or  less  clear,  Kke 
badly  strained  jelly ;  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  a  long  time 
it  will  gradually  dry  up  and  harden,  and  become  somewhat  more 
transparent.    If  a  small  quantity  of  glycerme  be  added  to  the 
alcohol  whilst  dissolving  the  soap  therein  (about  1  part  glycerme 
to  15  or  20  of  soap),  the  resulting  product  is  generally  clearer; 
soap  thus  clarified,  made  from  a  sound  quality  of  stock  soap  m 
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the  first  instance,  and  properly  scented,  forms  the  best  kind  of 
transparent  soap ;  but  the  greater  part  of  that  extensively  adver- 
tised and  sold  is  made  by  substituting  sugar  for  glycerine,  a  change 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  user,  as  sugar  has  a  very  irritat- 
ing effect  upon  some  skins. 

Another  kind  of  transparent  soap  of  much  worse  quality  is  also 
largely  sold,  often  under  the  name  of  "  Glycerine  Soap," 
made  by  the  "cold  process"  (Expt.  275),  using  castor  oil 
and  other  oils  and  fatty  matters,  with  a  considerable  excess  of 
caustic  soda  and  a  liberal  addition  of  sugar,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  produce  a  jelly-lilte  product,  about  half  toffee  and  half  a 
corrosive  soap,  which  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon  sensitive  skins, 
but  is  very  attractive  in  appearance,  especially  when  pleasantly 
scented  and  prettily  tinted  by  means  of  a  httle  orange  or  red 
dyestuff.    Nimium  ne  crede  colori  ! 


§  6,  Physical  Adhesion  and  Allied  Phenomena  of 
Surface  Action. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Condensation  op  Gases  upon  the  Surface  op  Solids. 

In  the  previous  pages  a  number  of  experiments  have  been 
described,  illustrating  the  physical  absorption  of  gases  by  liquids 
(no  chemical  action  taking  place),  forming  what  are  ordinarily 
termed  solutions,  and  somewhat  analogous  actions  taking  place 
between  certaia  kinds  of  solids  and  gases  (Chapter  YII.),  often 
referred  to  as  occlusion.  In  this  latter  kind  of  action  the  gas 
penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  solid  and  becomes  pretty  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  whole  mass;  so  that  if  the 
outside  portions  were  filed  off  or  otherwise  detached,  and  examined 
separately  from  the  inner  part  of  the  solid,  no  very  great  difference 
would  be  noticeable  between  the  two  as  regards  the  quantity  of 
gas  taken  up  by  a  given  weight  of  solid. 

True  occlusion  of  this  kind  is  exhibited  by  comparatively  few 
solids,  and  then  only  in  relation  to  particular  gases,  at  least  to  an 
easily  measurable  extent;  but  a  somewhat  analogous,  though 
different  kind  of  action  takes  place  between  all  solids  and  all  gases 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  (under  such  conditions  that  chemical 
action  does  not  modify  the  effect),  the  chief  difference  bemg  that 
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in  this  more  general  kind  of  action  the  gas  is  only  attracted  to  the 
surface  of  the  solid,  and  does  not  penetrate  into  the  interior  except 
by  means  of  cavities  or  pores,  which  are  really-  only  prolongations 
of  or  convolutions  in  the  outer  surface.    Thus,  if  a  soHd  piece  of 
glass  or  porcelain  be  heated  pretty  hot,  quickly  cooled,  and  weighed 
on  a  sufficiently  delicate  balance  (fig.  49),  the  moment  it  has  cooled 
sufficiently  to  prevent  currents  of  warm  air  being  set  up  from  its 
surface  and  so  disturbing  the  action  of  the  weighing  instrument, 
it  will  be  found  to  weigh  perceptibly  less  than  after  standing 
awhile,  because  during  this  standing  air  is  attracted  to  the  surface 
of  the  object  and  adlieres  pertinaciously  to  it,  causing  it  to  increase 
in  weight  just  as  though  it  had  been  slightly  wetted  with  water. 
On  heating  it  again  this  air  will  be  to  a  considerable  extent  driven 
off,  so  that,  on  Aveighing  again  after  cooling,  the  weight  will  be 
much  the  same  as  at  first,  and  perceptibly  less  than  at  the  second 
weighing  after  standing  awhile.    This  condensation  of  air  on  the 
surface  of  glass  and  other  vessels  introduces  considerable  difficulties 
in  various  delicate  chemical  operations,  where  substances  require 
to  be  weighed  in  containing  vessels  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  ; 
Avhere  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  made  very  large  in  proportion  to 
its  weight  (as  by  drawing  out  the  glass  into  fine  thread  or  "spun 
glass  "  whilst  molten  by  a  blowpipe),  the  bulk  of  gas  thus  attracted 
to  the  surface  is  very  considerable  indeed;  and  similarly  with 
other  solids.    The  eflPect  of  the  film  of  air  condensed  upon  the 
surface  of  solids  is  in  some  cases  to  prevent  their  coming  into 
true  contact  with  liquids  in  which  they  are  immersed,  so  that  no 
"wetting"  ensues,  even  though  under  other  circumstances  the 
fluid  would  wet  the  solid  freely. 

Expt.  279.  To  make  Solid  Steel  float  on  Water.— A  thin 
bright  sewing  needle  may  often  be  carefully  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  basin  of  water,  and  will  float  thereon  without  sinking, 
because  a  film  of  air  adheres  to  it,  preventing  the  water  from  touch- 
ing it,  and  buoying  it  up  as  a  cork  would  do,  but  more  effectively. 
If  you  attentively  examine  the  liquid  you  will  observe  that  the 
needle  lies  in  a  depression,  which  is  considerably  greater  in  magni- 
tude than  the  needle  itself,  the  air  filling  this  depression  being 
virtually  attached  to  the  needle  for  the  time  being,  and  thus  enabling 
it  to  displace  a  much  larger  column  of  water  than  its  own  bulk, 
and  therefore  to  float.  This  action  is  closely  connected  with 
certain  phenomena  called  capillarity  and  surface  tension, 
referred  to  hereafter  (Chapter  XVII). 

In  filling  barometers  the  adhesion  of  air  to  the  glass  is  a  source 
of  error,  as  this  air  is  apt  to  creep  upwards  gradually  into  the 
"Torricellian  vacuum"  at  the  top  of  the  instrument,  and  thus  spoil 
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the  accuracy  of  its  indications;  in  well-made  instruments  this  air 
is  got  rid  off  by  hoiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube ;  the  adherent  air 
is  partly  dislodged  by  the  heat  alone,  and  partly  becomes  replaced 
by  mercury  vapour,  and  is  thus  driven  out  whilst  the  tube  is 
hot. 

In  making  electrical  "vacuum  tubes,"  or  sealed  glass  tubes  from 
which  all  air  or  other  gas  contained  is  pumped  out  to  the  highest 
possible  extent,  a  similar  precaution  has  to  be  taken,  otherwise 
the  film  of  air  adlierent  to  the  glass  gradually  becomes  dislodged  ^ 
and  more  or  less  spoils  the  vacuum. 

_  Gases  thus  attracted  to  the  surface  of  solids  bear  to  gases  truly 
dissolved  or  occluded  by  solids  much  the  same  relationship  that 
a  film  of  water  adhering  to  the  outside  of  a  gold  or  silver  coin,  but 
not  penetrating  into  its  interior,  bears  to  mercury  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  metal;  after  a  time  (Expt.  69)  the  mercury  creeps 
into  the  interior  of  the  soKd  gold  or  silver;  and,  if  present  in 
sufficient  quantity,  manifests  its  presence  by  rendering  the  whole 
brittle ;  and  in  the  case  of  gold  by  visibly  whitening  its  tint,  so 
that  the  fractured  surface  is  much  paler  in  shade  than  it  would  be 
Avere  no  mercury  present. 

As  the  adhesion  of  gases  to  the  surface  of  solid  bodies  is  only  a 
superficial  action,  the  adherent  film  not  penetrating  into  the 
mterior  (just  as  a  compact  solid  dipped  in  water  is  only  wetted 
externally),  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  if  the  amount  of 
surface  is  increased  relatively  to  the  weight  of  the  solid  by  dividing 
it  up  into  small  pieces  or  powdering  it,  a  given  weight  of  solid 
would  take  up  more  gas  the  more  finely  it  is  divided,  just  as  more 
water  would  be  taken  up  by  a  given  weight  of  fine  sand  than  by 
the  same  weight  of  a  compact  block  of  stone.    ISot  only  is  this 
the  case,  but  further,  the  gases  thus  made  to  adhere  in  compara- 
tively large  quantity  to  the  surfaces  of  finely  divided  solids  exhibit 
the  same  peculiarity  as  gases  dissolved  in  or  condensed  by  sohds 
%  *7'^„^*^^^°^'        <^heir  chemical  activity  is  greatly  increased 
(ILxpt.  8d);  and,  m  consequence,  gases  thus  condensed  upon  the 
surface  of  finely  powdered  soHds,  or  of  solid  matters  obtained  by 
special  devices  m  highly  porous  masses  Hke  charcoal,  often  possess 
the  power  of  setting  up  chemical  changes  which  the  same  gases  in 
the  ordinary  free  state  (as  they  would  be  contained  in  a  jar  or 
bottle)  are  quite  incapable  of  bringing  about.    Certain  metals 
such  as  platinum,  not  naturally  prone  to  rusting  or  "oxidation  " 
can  be  obtained  by  particular  chemical  processes  in  a  fine  state  of 
division;  and  when  in  this  "spongy"  condition  are  well  adapted 
lor  the  illustration  of  phenomena  of  this  kind.    With  certain 
gases,  however,  a  very  fine  state  of  division  is  not  requisite,  thin 
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wire  and  foil  being  capable  of  attracting  the  gases  sufficiently 
vigorously  to  intensify  remarkably  their  chemical  activity. 

Expt.  280.  Absorption  of  Ammonia  Gas  by  Charcoal. — To  do 

this  successfully,  a  few  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  requisite,  con- 
tained in  a  stout  basin ;  an  ordinary  mortar  of  porcelain  answers 
well.  Obtain  a  stout  test-tube  and  a  piece  of  charcoal  that  will  just 
go  inside  ;  heat  the  charcoal  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp  or  spirit 
lamp  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  plunge  it  (still  hot)  under  the 
mercury ;  the  heating  expels  air  from  its  pores,  and  the  plunging 
under  mercury  cools  it  and  prevents  its  burning  away.  Fill  the 
test-tube  with  ammonia  gas  as  in  Expt.  75,  and  then  close  it  with 
the  thumb  and  bring  it  to  the  basin  of  quicksilver,  depressing  the 
thumb  and  mouth  of  the  tube  under  the  metal  so  as  to  prevent 
air  displacing  ammonia  gas  when  the  thumb  is  removed.  Now 
insert  the  piece  of  charcoal  inside  the  tube,  the  mouth  being  still 
under  the  quicksilver  (fig.  96) ;  support  the  tube  by  a  clamp  or 
holder  and  leave  it  to  itseK  for  a  few  minutes ; 
you  will  gradually  see  the  quicksilver  rise  in 
the  tube,  the  lump  of  charcoal  floating  on  the 
top.  If  the  tube  was  completely  filled  with 
ammonia,  all  air  being  displaced,  the  quick- 
silver will  ultimately  fill  the  entire  tube;  but 
otherwise  a  more  or  less  considerable  bubble 
of  air  will  remain  unabsorbed. 

The  mercury  ascends  because  the  charcoal 
gradually  absorbs  the  ammonia  gas,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  forcing  the  mercury  up 
as  the  absorption  proceeds,  precisely  as  water 
was  similarly  forced  up  in  the  analogous  ex- 
periment (Expt.  7 6)  of  dissolving  ammonia  gas 
in  water.  As  in  that  case,  too,  tlie  experi- 
ment shows  that  some  gases,  e.g.,  ammonia,  are 
much  more  readily  absorbed  or  dissolved  (both 
Fig.  96.  Ammonia  ab-  ^  porous  charcoal  and  by  water)  than  others, 
sorbed  by  Charcoal.  ^ 

Expt.  281.  To  Cleanse  Mercury. — Wlien  mercury  is  used  for 
experiments  such  as  the  preceding,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
clean  the  surface  from  dust  and  dirt.  One  of  the  simplest 
methods  of  doing  this  is  to  make  a  paper  filter  in  a  stout  glass 
funnel  (Expt.  56),  using  a  piece  of  thick  paper  for  the  purpose  ; 
the  dirty  mercury  is  then  poured  into  the  paper  cone  till  nearly 
full,  and  a  fine  knitting  needle  passed  downwards  through  the 
mercury  to  the  point  of  the  paper  cone,  so  as  to  make  a  small 
perforation;  on  withdrawing  the  needle  a  fine  stream  of  clean 
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mercury  passes  through  the  hole  and  runs  down  the  funnel  into 
a  bottle,  &c.,  to  receive  it ;  more  dirty  mercury  is  poured  into  the 
funnel  from  time  to  time  until  all  is  cleaned,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  all  to  run  out  before  addmg  more ;  as  otherwise,  the  mercury 
running  through  may  carry  some  dust  with  it. 

Another  method  is  to  hold  a  square  piece  of  chamois  leather  by 
the  four  corners,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  loose  open  bag  or  saucer, 
into  which  the  mercury  is  put ;  the  corners  are  brought  to- 
gether and  twisted  round,  so  as  to  squeeze  up  the  mercury  like  a 
l^udding  boiled  in  a  cloth ;  the  mercury  is  thus  forced  through  the 
minute  crevices  of  the  thin  leather,  and  passes  through  free  from 
dirt,  dropping  into  a  large  basin  placed  underneath  to  receive  it. 

Caution. — In  all  cases  where  mercury  is  handled  so  that  it  is 
liable  to  be  spilt  and  rim  about,  take  off  all  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, watch  and  chain,  rings,  &c. ;  otherwise  they  may  be  spoilt 
by  the  mercury  getting  in  contact  with  them  {vide,  Expts.  69, 172.) 

Expt.  282.  Pyrophoric  Lead  and  other  Metals. — In  Expts. 
135,  120,  and  199  we  have  seen  that  gold,  silver,  and  platinum 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  suitable  chemical  actions  in  a  state 
of  fine  division,  in  which  case  they  constitute  spongy  metals ;  these 
metals  belong  to  the  "noble"  class  because  they  do  not  readily 
rust  or  oxidise  in  the  air  *  either  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or 
on  heating. 

In  this  spongy  condition  they  powerfully  attract  oxygen  and 
other  gases  to  their  surfaces,  and  the  gas  thus  attracted  or 
condensed  exhibits  a  higher  degree  of  chemical  activity  than 
before  (Expt.  283,  et.  seq.) ;  still  the  chemical  activity  is  not  en- 
hanced so  much  as  to  enable  the  oxygen  to  combine  directly  with 
the  metal.  It  is  different  when  other  metals  not  belonging  to 
the  noble  class  are  similarly  treated,  i.e.,  obtained  in  a  very  fine 
state  of  division  by  chemical  means,  and  then  brought  in  contact 
with  air  or  pure  oxygen;  the  oxygen  attracted  by  the  metal 
will  then  often  combine  directly  therewith,  evolving  heat  and 
Hght  in  so  doing ;  so  that  if  the  finely  divided  metal  be  prepared 
in  a  closed  vessel  in  such  fashion  that  no  air  has  access  to  it,  on 
opening  the  vessel  and  allowing  the  particles  of  metal  to  faU  out 

*  Although  silver  will  not  combiue  with  oxygen  and  rust  spontaneoiTsly, 
yet  it  is_  sppedily  acted  upon  and  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  fre- 
quently it  will  be  found  whilst  experimenting  with  that  gas  that  silver  coins 
in  the  pocket  will  become  blackened,  whilst  the  same  result  is  speedily  brought 
about  by  putting  on  a  shilling  a  little  freshly  prepared  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water  or  a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  (sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved 
in  ammonia  water,  Expt.  145).  On  the  other  hand,  although  gold  is 
unaffected  by  either  oxygen  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  readily  attacked 
by  chlorine  (Expt.  229). 
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into  the  air,  they  take  fire  spontaneously  as  they  fall.  Metals  in 
this  condition  are  said  to  be  pyrophoric. 

Thus,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  solid  lead  does  not  combine 
quickly  with  oxygen,  especially  if  perfectly  dry;  but  when 
obtained  as  pyrophoric  metal,  it  takes  fire  instantly  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  air.  To  obtain  pyrophoric  lead  add  a  solution 
of  tartaric  add  to  one  of  sugar  of  lead  (lead  acetate) ;  a  heavy 
precipitate  of  lead  tartrate  will  fall  down,  which  may  be  washed 
by  decantation  (Ex,pt.  120)  in  a  basin,  and  then  dried  over  a 
steam  bath  (Expt.  89).  If  lumps  have  formed  by  clotting 
together,  powder  them,  and  introduce  the  powder  into  a  long 
glass  tube  corked  at  one  end,  or  (better  still)  drawn  out  and  closed 
by  melting  together  the  drawn  out  portions  (Expt.  48).  Cautiously 
heat  the  tube  and  contents  with  one  or  more  Bunsen  lamps, 
commencing  at  the  sealed-up  end  ;  the  tartrate  of  lead  will  be 
decomposed  by  the  heat  (somewhat  as  coal,  &c.,  in  Expts.  200, 
201,  202),  gases  being  evolved  and  metallic  lead  in  a  fine  state  of 
division  being  formed.  When  gases  cease  to  come  off,  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  must  be  tightly  corked  up  (or  better  stiU  "  her- 
metically sealed"  by  drawing  out  and  fusing  together  like  the 
other  end)  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool.  On  opening  the  tube 
and  shaking  out  the  powder  contained,  a  shower  of  sparks  will  be 
produced,  which  will  be  still  more  brilhant  if  the  particles  are 
allowed  to  fall  into  a  jar  of  oxygen. 

Many  other  metals  can  be  obtained  in  the  pyrophoric  form  by 


-^-^^^^m--  Yiot  by  Means  of  Coal  Gas  with- 

Fig.  97.  Platinum  Spiral  and     out  Flame.— Obtain  a  piece  of 
Bunsen  burner.  ^j^-^^  platinum  wire  some  15  or 

18  inches  long,  and  coil  up  round  a  pencil  all  but  1  or  2  inches 
(fig.  97).    Light  a  Bunsen  gas  burner  and  hold  in  the  flame  the 


somewhat  similar  means.  In  Expt. 
268,  if  very  finely  divided  oxide 
of  copper  be  used  and  the  hydro- 
gen be  made  to  act  on  it  with  as 
little  heating  as  possible,  the  par- 
ticles of  copper  ultimately  obtained 
are  often  pyrophoric,  especially  if 
shaken  out  of  the  tube  before  they 
are  quite  cooled.  Very  finely  pow- 
dered oxides  of  iron  and  other 
metals  treated  in  the  same  way 
will  often  similarly  furnish  pyro- 
phoric iron,  &c. 


Expt.  283.  To  keep  Wire  Red 
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spiral  obtained  by  carefully  slipping  the  pencil  out  of  the  coil, 
using  the  uncoiled  end  as  a  handle.  The  wire  will  be  heated  red 
hot,  and  glow  brightly.  Now  turn  off  the  gas  so  as  to  extinguish 
the  flame,  and  immediately  turn  it  on  again ;  a  mixture  of  coal 
gas  and  au-  will  pass  upwards  from  the  lamp,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  hot  platinum  wire  will  be  absorbed  by  the  metal,  at  any 
rate  on  its  surface.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  coal  gas  and  air 
can  act  on  each  other  chemically  in  the  pores  of  the  platinum, 
just  as  they  do  when  the  lamp  burns  with  a  blue  flame ;  and,  in 
consequence,  heat  is  produced  which  keeps  the  platinum  wire  red 
hot  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  gas  and  air  come  in  contact  with  it. 
Sometimes  so  much  heat  is  produced  that  the  wire  becomes  almost 
white  hot,  and  lights  the  burner  just  as  a  match  would  do.  By 
turnmg  off  the  gas  and  turning  it  on  again  when  the  wire  has  so 
far  cooled  down  that  it  is  not  visibly  red  hot,  you  can  generally 
succeed  in  first  making  the  wire  glow  gently,  then  more  brightly, 
and  finally  intensely,  so  that  after  a  quarter  of  a  minute  or  so  the 
gas  becomes  re-hghted.  Whether  this  occurs  or  not  depends 
upon  the  exact  diameter  of  the  wire,  the  place  where  the 
spiral  is  held  in  the  issuing  gas  and  air  current,  whether  this 
current  gets  blown  on  one  side  by  the  breath  or  a  draught  of  air, 
and  such  hke  circumstances.  ' 

Expt.  284.  Perfume  Vaporiser.— A  kind  of  perfume  vaporiser 
IS  sometimes  sold  acting  on  the  above  principles,  consisting  of  a 
spirit  lamp  containing  scented  spirit;  a  httle  pin  of  platinum, 
shaped  something  like  a  clove,  is  stuck  into  the  wick,  the  head 
being  made  of  a  sort  of  miniature  cage  of  fine  wire,  containmo-  a 
little  plug  of  "spongy  platinum,"  i.e.,  platinum  prepared  by 
chemical  processes  in  a  loose  porous  condition  (Expt.  199).  The 
spirit  lamp  is  Ht  for  a  few  moments,  whereby  the  pin,  and  especi- 
ally its  head,  becomes  heated ;  the  flame  is  now  blown  out,  when 
the  spongy  platinum  will  continue  to  glow  and  diffuse  perfume 
throughout  the  room.  This  arises  because  the  spirit  passing  up 
the  wick  becomes  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  head,  a  little  of 
the  vapour  being  absorbed  by  the  platinum  along  with  air  giving 
rise  to  what  is  equivalent  to  burning  the  vapour  without  flame 
like  the  gas  m  the  previous  experiment,  the  heat  thereby  produced 
keeping  the  platinum  red  hot,  and  consequently  maintaining  the 
action  as  long  as  any  spirit  remains  in  the  lamp.  To  extincruish 
the  vaporiser  and  stop  its  action,  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  pSt  on 
the  cap  of  the  spirit  lamp  ;  this  prevents  any  air  having  access  to 
the  platinum,  and  consequently  stops  the  action  just  as  an 
extinguisher  puts  out  an  ordinary  candle. 

Expt.  285.  Dobereiner's  Lamp.-By  using  platinum  in  an 
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extremely  porous  condition,  and  employing  hydrogen  gas  instead 
of  coal  gas  in  Expt.  283,  it  will  happen  under  favourable  circum- 
stances that  it  is  not  necessary  to  heat  the  platinum  before  bringing 
it  in  contact  with  a  mixture  of  combustible  gas  and  air  in  order  to 
make  it  absorb  the  two  gases  and  cause  them  to  act  on  one  another 
evolving  heat,  and  so  gradually  making  the  platinum  hot  enough  to 
light  the  gas  jet ;  a  little  instrument  was  invented  by  Dobereiner  for 
the  purpose  of  utilising  this  property  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  light 
when  required,  and  so  superseding  matches.  This  consists  of  a  hy- 
drogen gas-generator,  working  on  much  the  same  principle  as  those 
above  described,  but  somewhat  different  in  construction  (fig.  98). 

A  cylindrical  glass  jar,  cc,  is  provided  with 
a  lid  which  can  be  removed  if  required, 
but  ordinarily  fits  on  pretty  closely.  In  the 
centre  of  this  lid  is  a  perforation  through 
which  passes  the  narrow  end  of  a  fumiel- 
shaped  glass  tube,  h,  fitted  with  a  valve  out> 
side  the  lid  opened  by  the  trigger  e.  "Wlien 
open,  hydrogen  issues  out  by  a  horizontal  jet 
and  impinges  on  some  spongy  platinum  in 
the  little  metal  bos,  /,  thereby  causing  the 
platinum  to  heat,  and  finally  to  ignite  the 
hydrogen  jet  so  as  to  produce  a  flame. 

The  hydrogen  is  generated  thus ;  a  lump 
of  zinc  is  supported  by  a  wire  inside  the 
funnel  tube,  and  the  jar  is  filled  about  half 
or  three  quarters  full  with  diluted  sulphuric 
Fig.  98.  Dobereiner   acid  by  taking  off  the  hd  and  pouring  the 
Lamp.  liquid  in.    When  the  lid  is  replaced,  the  zinc 

dips  in  the  acid  so  that  hydrogen  is  generated  and  rises  up  inside 
the  funnel  tube ;  at  first  the  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  escape  freely 
by  opening  the  valve  so  as  to  displace  all  air  present ;  when  pure 
hydrogen  issues  from  the  jet,  the  valve  is  closed ;  the  gas  having 
no  vent  accumulates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  funnel  tube  and 
depresses  the  level  of  the  acid  therein,  raising  it  in  the  outer 
cylinder ;  when  the  acid  is  so  far  depressed  that  the  zinc  is  un- 
covered, the  action  ceases.  On  opening  the  valve  the  pressure  of 
the  acid  fluid  in  the  outer  cylinder  forces  the  hydrogen  out  at  the 
jet,  and  the  acid  rises  in  the  funnel  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  zinc  and  thus  generate  more  hydrogen.  In  this  way  the 
alternate  production  of  a  jet  of  hydrogen  and  cessation  of  produc- 
tion, are  efi'ected  automatically  by  opening  and  closing  the  valve. 

Expt.  286.  Use  of  Charcoal  as  a  Deodoriser  and  Sanitary 
Agent. — Although  charcoal  does  not  absorb  all  gases  as  freely  as 
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it  does  ammonia,  it  nevertheless  does  absorb  air,  and  esi^ecially 
the  oxjrgen  therein  contained,  sufficiently  readily  to  enable  it  to 
act  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  spongy  i^latinum  in  Expts. 
284  and  285  ;  i.e.,  if  also  brought  into  contact  with  gases  capable 
of  being  chemically  acted  upon  by  oxygen  under  suitable  condi- 
tions, it  will  absorb  both  and  cause  them  to  act  upon  one  another 
in  its  pores.  In  this  way  deleterious  gases  from  drains  and 
offensive  vapours  from  decaying  organic  matter  that  otherwise 
Avould  escape  into  the  atmosphere  and  render  it  injurious  to  health 
may  be  deodorised  and  rendered  innocuous  by  making  them  pass 
through  a  layer  a  few  inches  thick  of  charcoal  broken  into  small 
fragments;  thus  a  deodorising  charcoal  trap  to  cover  sinks  and 
the  orifices  of  drains,  &c.,  is  often  employed  as  a  remedy  for  bad 
smells  and  injurious  emanations;  the  evil-smelling  gases  and 
vapours  being  absorbed  by  the  charcoal  and  converted  by  the 
oxygen  also  absorbed  into  other  substances  not  offensive  to  the 
nostril  nor  injurious  to  health.  The  activity  of  charcoal  in  this 
respect  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  platinum  sponge,  so  that  the  action 
never  goes  on  sufficiently  rapidly  to  cause  the  charcoal  to  heat 
perceptibly. 

The  carcase  of  a  dead  cat  or  dog  may  be  kept  in  the  open  air 
for  weeks  in  summer  without  bemg  at  all  a  source  of  nuisance  by 
thickly  covering  it  with  lumps  of  good  charcoal;  all  offensive 
products  of  putrefaction  being  absorbed  by  the  charcoal  and 
deodorised  as  rapidly  as  formed.  Coal  smoke  and  soot  have  the 
power  of  exerting  a  similar  action,  though  to  a  lesser  extent ; 
accordingly,  the  visible  "blacks"  in  the  air  of  smoky  towns  in 
which  coal  is  largely  burnt,  although  most  objectionable  from 
many  points  of  view,  are  nevertheless  not  wholly  without  use,  as 
they  tend  to  purify  the  air  by  facilitating  the  natural  process  of 
purification  by  the  action  of  oxygen  on  deleterious  gases  and 
vapom-s  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

Expt.  287.  Use  of  Charcoal  and  Analogous  Substances  for 
Filtration.— Ordinary  water  (as  occurring  in  rivers,  streams,  lakes, 
ponds,  &c.)  is  liable  to  several  sorts  of  contamination  which  it  is 
usually  desirable  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  by  various  puri- 
fication_  processes.  One  of  these  appHcable  to  hard  spring  water 
containing  much  bicarbonate  of  lime  consists  in  adding  just  so 
much  hme  to  the  water  as  will  convert  the  soluble  bicarbonate  of 
Hme  into  insoluble  carbonate  (Expt.  156) ;  muddy  waters  are 
clarified  by  filtering  them  through  vast  beds  of  sand  or  similar 
material  forming  the  top  layer  of  a  "  filter  bed,"  the  lower  layers 
of  which  are  successively  gravel  and  pebbles  ;  so  that  as  the  water 
percolates  through  it  is  finally  received  in  channels  and  culverts 
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whence  it  flows  to  a  suitable  reservoir.  Most  domestic  waters, 
however,  contain  more  or  less  organic  matter  not  removed  by  such 
treatment,  but  capable  to  some  extent  of  being  removed  by  filtering 
again  on  the  small  scale  through  miniature  filtering  beds  made  of 
certain  kinds  of  materials  capable  of  exerting  a  purifying  action 
by  enabling  oxygen  from  the  air  to  act  on  the  organic  matter  in 
the  pores  of  the  filtering  material,  as  well  as  effecting  mechanical 
removal  of  suspended  solid  particles. 

The  chemical  purij&cation  thus  effected  depends  on  much  the 
same  general  principles  as  the  use  of  charcoal  for  trapping  drains 
and  the  like  ;  obviously  it  is  essential  for  the  proper  action  to  be 
carried  on  that  the  filtering  material  should  from  time  to  time  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  take  up  oxygen  again,  to  replace  that 
exhausted  whilst  the  purification  is  going  on.  This  precaution  is 
often  neglected,  with  the  result  of  rendering  the  filter  wholly 
useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  mainly  intended,  viz.,  as  a 
means  of  causing  the  oxygen  to  act  on  the  organic  matter  and 
destroy  it. 

Amongst  the  materials  practically  used  for  filtration  on  the 
principle  of  not  merely  mechanically  intercepting  solid  suspended 
particles,  but  of  also'  exerting  a  chemical  purification  by  oxidation, 
finely  divided  charcoal  of  various  kinds  and  spongy  metallic  iron 
are  those  most  largely  employed;  but  fine  sand,  porous  earthenware, 
and  similar  materials  possess  the  power  of  causing  a  small  effect 

of  the  kind ;  in  some  instances  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
material,  this  substance  acting  as  a  sort  of 
"  carrier  "pf  oxygen,  i.e.,  it  absorbs  oxj'-gen 
from  the  air  and  to  some  extent  parts  with 
it  again  to  the  organic  matters  causing  their 
oxidation.  Certam  other  metalhc  oxides,  such 
as  oxide  of  manganese,  have  been  used  in 
the  same  way  as  ingredients  in  filtering  beds, 
&c.  Fig.  99  represents  a  simple  form  of  small 
filter  consistmg  of  a  block  of  a  kind  of  porous 
coke  or  charcoal  cemented  into  the  bottom  of 
a  conical  jar  which  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
I  water  bottle  so  that  the  water  must  pass 
through  the  charcoal  before  dropping  into 
the  bottle. 

A  natural  purification  of  impure  water  as 
it  flows  down  a  river  is  brought  about  by 
the  gradual  absorption  of  air  by  the  water,  and  the  action  of 
this  dissolved  oxygen  on  the  noxious  matter;  so  that  some 


Fig.  99.  Domestic 
Filter. 
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miles  down  stream  from  a  spot  wliere  a  river  becomes  contami- 
nated with  sewage  or  sncli  matters  as  refuse  liquors  from 
tamieries,  paper  mills,  and  similar  industrial  factories,  the  water 
is  considerably  less  impure  than  just  below  the  spot  where  the 
contamination  occurs.  Wlien  the  water  is  naturally  of  a  slightly 
ferruginous  character,  or  where  clay,  &c.,  containing  iron  is  dis- 
seminated through  the  water  rendering  it  turbid,  this  natural 
purification  seems  to  take  place  more  rapidly,  owing  to  the  oxygen 
carrying  action  of  the  ferruginous  matter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mutual  Adhesion  of  Solids  and  Liquids. 

It  is  an  everyday  observation  that  when  the  hand,  stones,  and 
most  other  solid  objects  are  placed  in  water,  on  taking  them  out 
again  the  water  wets  their  surface  or  adheres  to  them ;  just  the 
same  thing  occurs  with  spirits  of  wine  or  olive  oil ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  solid  object  be  greased  with  a  film  of  oil  and  then 
immersed  in  water,  it  will  not  be  wetted  therewith  when  taken 
out  again;  whilst,  conversely,  a  thoroughly  wet  finger  may  be 
placed  in  oil  without  becoming  greased  in  the  same  way  that  a 
dry  one  would.  This  arises  from  the  very  feeble  adhesion  between 
water  and  oil  as  compared  with  the  adhesion  of  either  to  a  solid. 
On  dipping  the  hand  into  a  basin  of  clean  quicksilver  and  remov- 
ing it,  no  adhesion  will  be  noticed ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  a 
piece  of  glass  if  the  mercury  be  pure ;  but  if  it  contain  other 
metals  dissolved  therein,  it  will  sometimes  adhere  to  the  glass, 
forming  a  shining  metallic  coating.  One  method  of  coating  the 
inside  of  globes  and  other  hollow  glass  vessels  with  a  reflecting 
layer  of  bright  metal  so  as  to  form  mirrors  is  based  upon  this 
property. 

Expt.  288.  To  Silver  a  Looking  Glass.— The  ordinary  mirrors 
or  looking  glasses  used  for  furniture,  &c.,  consist  of  a  flat  sheet 
of  glass  to  which  is  appHed  a  coating  of  tin  and  quicksilver  in  such 
a  way  that  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metal  is  preserved  from 
oxidation  or  injury  by  the  hinder  surface  of  the  glass  plate.  To 
silver  a  large  sheet  of  glass  properly  requires  much  practice  and 
dexterity ;  but  a  small  piece  may  be  coated  without  much  diffi- 
culty.   The  glass  must  be  scrupulously  clean  and  recently  polished 
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with  a  clean  leather,  &c. ;  any  grease  or  other  matter  adhering  to 
the  glass  Mali  inevitably  cause  blemishes.  Spread  out  on  a  flat 
plain  board  placed  on  a  table  a  piece  of  thick  tinfoil  about  the 
size  of  the  glass  plate,  and  smooth  it  with  the  finger ;  pour  on  the 
centre  a  few  drops  of  mercury  and  rub  these  very  gently  with  a 
hare's  foot,  or  pad  covered  with  flannel,  so  as  to  make  the  mercury 
wet  the  tinfoil;  gradually  add  more  mercury  and  extend  the 
rubbing  outwards  irntil  finally  the  whole  of  the  tinfoil  is  coated 
with  quicksilver.  Pour  on  more  mercury  until  the  liquid  metal 
forms  a  coating  of  the  thickness  of  a  shilling.  Now  gradually 
slide  the  glass  plate  polished  side  downwards  over  the  tinfoil,  so 
as  to  push  most  of  the  mercury  in  front  of  it  without  allowing 
any  air  bubbles  to  enter  between  the  glass  and  metal ;  if  this  is 
dexterously  done,  the  under  surface  of  the  glass  and  the  mercurial- 
ised tinfoil  will  form  a  brilliant  mirror ;  but  any  unsteadiness  of 
the  hand  in  pushing  the  glass  plate  will  cause  particles  of  scum 
and  dust  or  air  bubbles  to  get  between  the  glass  and  metal,  causing 
spots  and  blemishes.  Much  of  the  mercury  originally  poured  on 
is  thus  pushed  ofi" ;  more  runs  off  when  the  board  is  cautiously 
lifted  on  one  side  so  as  to  tilt  the  mirror  and  allow  the  surplus 
quicksilver  to  drain  away.  After  remaining  half  an  hour  slightly 
tilted,  the  mirror  should  be  placed  iipright  to  drain  still  further ; 
next  day  the  tinfoil  will  have  become  entirely  penetrated  by  the 
mercury  that  has  not  drained  away,  and  the  tin  and  mercury 
together  will  have  set  to  a  solid  amalgam,  which  adlieres  pretty 
firmly  to  the  glass,  but  is  easily  scraped  off,  being  very  brittle. 
The  mirror  then  only  requires  to  be  set  in  a  frame  with  a  soHd 
back  to  avoid  the  scratching  off  of  the  amalgam  during  use. 

Processes  by  which  films  of  pure  silver  are  deposited  on  glass 
by  chemical  action  as  reflecting  agents  instead  of  amalgam  have 
largely  come  into  use  of  late  years,  especially  for  hollow  globes 
and  curved  surfaces,  Expt.  198  illustrates  in  a  rough  way  how 
this  is  effected. 

Before  these  processes  were  invented  such  mirror  surfaces  could 
only  be  coated  by  making  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  other  metals 
nearly  fluid  when  warm,  but  setting  solid  or  nearly  so  on  cooling, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  when  shaken  about  inside  a  clean  glass 
globe,  &c.,  the  mixture  would  adhere  to  the  glass,  wetting  it  as 
water  would ;  so  that  a  film  would  permanently  stick  to  the 
glass,  forming  a  reflecting  coating  when  the  rest  of  the  amalgam 
was  poured  out.  A  mixture  of  mercury  2  parts,  lead  1,  tin  1, 
and  bismuth  1  part,  answers  Avell  for  this  purpose. 

Removal  of  Substances  from  Solution  by  Absorption  by 
means  of  Solids. — Many  solids  when  brought  in  contact  with 
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solutions  gradually  remove  the  dissolved  matter  from  the  fluid. 
This  action  may  be  brought  about  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most 
usual  one  being  Avhere  some  kind  of  chemical  action  is  set  up  with 
the  result  of  precipitatmg  the  dissolved  matter  in  the  form  of 
an  insoluble  compound.  The  ordinary  processes  of  dyeing  are 
amongst  the  best  examples  of  this  class  of  action :  if  textile 
fabrics  (wool,  silk,  or  cotton  prepared  or  "  mordanted  "  in  various 
ways)  are  placed  in  a  dye  vat  {i.e.,  a  large  tank  filled  with  solution  of 
colourmg  matter)  the  fibres  of  the  fabric  combine  with  the  colour 
and  remove  it  from  solution,  becoming  themselves  increased  in 
weight  and  tinted  by  the  operation.  But  besides  this  chemical 
action,  some  substances,  and  especially  various  kinds  of  charcoal, 
have  the  power  of  withdrawing  from  solution  certain  dissolved 
matters  and  storing  them  up  in  their  pores,  no  chemical  action 
at  all  taking  place,  at  any  rate  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
usually  understood. 

Thus  charcoal,  especially  "animal  charcoal"  from  bones,  &c., 
when  boiled  with  water  containing  small  quantities  of  strychnine 
and  similar  substances,  will  absorb  them  and  remove  them  from 
solution ;  on  drying  the  charcoal  and  boiling  it  with  alcohol  the 
absorbed  substances  are  dissolved  out  again,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  solution  by  evaporating  off  the  spirit.  This  process  for 
separating  certain  bodies  of  this  kind  from  beer  or  such  hke  Hquids, 
is  employed  in  their  analytical  examination  in  cases  of  suspected 
adulteration,  poisoning,  &c.  Obviously  it  is  closely  akin  to  the  pro- 
cess of  separation  of  one  substance,  dissolved  in  a  solvent,  by  adding 
another  solvent  in  which  the  substance  dissolves  more  freely,  the 
two  solvents  not  being  miscible  together  in  all  proportions. 

Thus  in  Expt.  62  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  when  agitated 
with  chloroform,  gives,  on  standing,  two  layers  of  fluid ;  the 
upper  one  water  containing  but  little  iodine,  the  lower  one  chloro- 
form which  has  dissolved  out  almost  all  the  iodine  from  the  water. 

Similarly  (Expt.  86),  when  zinc  is  agitated  with  a  melted 
mixture  of  lead  and  silver,  a  Hghter  alloy  floats  up,  consisting  of 
the  majority  of  the  zinc  with  a  little  lead  dissolved  therein,  and 
practically  all  the  silver  ;  whilst  the  heavier  alloy  consists  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  lead  with  a  little  zinc  dissolved  therein,  but 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  silver  originally  present.  Ether 
behaves  in  a  similar  fashion  when  agitated  with  aqueous  solutions 
of  certain  vegetable  products ;  these  substances  are  removed  almost 
entirely  froA  the  water,  being  dissolved  in  the  ethereal  fluid 
which  rises  to  the  top  on  standing. 

The  dark  colouring  matter  produced  by  heating  sugar  is  readily 
absorbed  by  charcoal,  although  pure  sugar  itself  is  but  little  affected; 
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accordingly  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  for  clarifying  syrups  in  the 
manufacture  of  refined  sugar  is  an  important  part  of  that  trade. 
Expt.  289.  To  Decolorise  Beer,  &c.,  by  Animal  Charcoal. — 

The  colour  of  ordinary  beer  and  porter  is  mostly  due  to  the 
presence  of  substances  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  sugar 
during  the  preparation  of  the  malt,  &c.,  just  as  "Caramel"  or 
burnt  sugar  is  employed  by  cooks  for  browning  gravies,  sauces, 
and  the  like.  Get  a  pint  of  dark  coloured  beer ;  put  into  it  an 
ounce  of  finely  powdered  good  animal  charcoal,  and  boil  the  whole 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  flask ;  or  in  a  distilling  arrangement 
(Expt.  38)  if  it  is  wanted  to  save  the  spirit  evaporated  during  the 
boiling.  Pour  the  turbid  black  fluid  on  to  a  large  paper  filter 
(Expt.  56)  supported  by  a  glass  funnel,  and  you  will  shortly  see 
that  the  clear  fluid  that  filters  through  the  paper  is  either  colour- 
less, or  at  least  very  much  paler  than  the  original  beer,  showing 
that  the  charcoal  has  absorbed  most  of  the  colouring  matter.  By 
boiling  for  a  longer  time,  adding  distilled  water  as  the  fluid 
evaporates,  you  can  generally  succeed  in  getting  a  filtrate  nearly 
as  white  as  water  from  an  ordinary  beer  of  only  moderately  dark 
tint ;  with  stout  or  porter  the  lightening  in  tint  is  relatively  still 
more  marked,  although  actually  the  filtered  hquid  will  usually  be 
somewhat  more  coloured  than  that  from  a  lighter  ale. 

In  the  refining  of  sugar  the  coarse  raw  brown  sugar  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  and  treated  with  charcoal,  whereby  the  syrup  is 
rendered  almost  colourless,  so  that  when  evaporated  down  it 
ultimately  forms  crystallised  sugar  in  the  form  of  sugar  loaves, 
&c.  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  operation  is  resorted  to  in  the 
extraction  and  purification  of  many  drugs  and  useful  substances 
extracted  from  vegetables  and  other  products.  Precipitated 
sulphide  of  lead  (Expt.  158)  and  many  other  substances  possess 
the  same  property  to  a  less  extent. 

Expt.  290.  To  dye  Wool  and  Silk  various  Colours. — 
Animal  fibres,  such  as  woollen  cloth  and  silk,  possess  the  properties 
of  absorbing  and  combining  with  various  kinds  of  colouring 
matters  either  prepared  from  natural  sources  (vegetable  like 
indigo  and  madder  derived  from  certain  plants,  or  animal  like 
cochineal  obtained  from  a  kind  of  insect),  or  manufactured 
artificially  by  somewhat  complex  chemical  processes  from  materials 
generally  obtained  in  the  first  instance  from  coal  tar,  this  being  a 
cheap  source  of  the  main  ingredients.  All  animal  fibres  contain 
nitrogen  as  one  of  the  constituents,  a  fact  easily  proved  by  the 
test  described  in  Expt.  203 ;  the  presence  of  this  nitrogen  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  power  possessed  by  such  fabrics  of 
absorbing  colouring  matters  and  becoming  dyed  or  tinted  there- 
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with,  inasmuch  as  vegetable  fabrics  (such  as  cotton,  linen,  hemp, 
and  jute  fibres,  &c.,  and  goods  woven  from  them)  are  incapable  of 
so  doing  (except  in  the  case  of  a  comj)aratively  small  number  of 
dyestufi's,  mostly  artificial),  and  hence  can  only  be  permanently 
dyed  by  other  processes  involving  the  use  of  a  "  mordant "  or 
substance  acting  as  a  kind  of  cement,  fixing  the  colouring  matter 
firmly  to  the  vegetable  fibre  (Expt.  291). 

Get  a  skein  of  white  Berlin  wool  and  wind  part  of  it  on  a  piece 
of  card  about  6  or  8  inches  long,  so  as  to  make  a  small  hank  of 
some  10  or  12  turns;  tie  the  ends  firmly  with  a  small  piece  of 
the  same  material  to  prevent  the  hank  coming  unwound,  and 
then  immerse  it  in  water  tinted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  dyestuff  employed ;  these  dyestuffs  are  now  sold  in  small 
(Quantities  at  a  very  cheap  rate  almost  everywhere  for  general 
household  use.  Instead  of  j)urchasing  these  artificial  colours, 
cocliineal  solution  (such  as  is  often  used  for  tinting  jellies  and 
sweetmeats)  may  be  used;  or  the  prepared  indigo  solution 
described  in  Expt.  151.  Stir  the  wool  about  in  the  dyeing  liquid 
with  a  glass  rod  or  a  stick,  for  some  time ;  it  will  gradually  take 
up  the  colouring  matter  and  become  dyed  permanently.  If  too 
much  dye  have  not  been  added  to  the  water  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  wool  it  will  often  happen  that  the  wool  will  take 
ujj  almost  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter,  leaving  the  water 
colourless  or  nearly  so.  By  using  different  quantities  of  dyestuff 
in  different  experiments  (say  2  drops  in  one  case,  4  in  another,  8 
in  a  third,  12  in  a  fourth,  and  so  on),  you  will  be  able  to  dye 
different  hanks  (all  of  about  the  same  weight)  various  shades  of 
the  same  colour,  and  thus  get  a  gradation  of  shaded  wools  vary- 
ing in  tint  from  a  very  light  shade  just  perceptible  up  to  the 
deepest  tones  possible. 

Expt.  291.  To  dye  Vegetable  Cloths  (Cotton,  Linen,  &c.).— 
In  order  that  dyestuffs  may  adhere  firmly  to  vegetable  textile 
fabrics,  so  as  not  to  be  removed  by  washing,  it  is  in  most  cases 
necessary  to  prepare  the  calico,  &c.,  to  be  dyed  by  treating  it  with 
certain  materials  termed  mordants,  which  have  the  power  of  ad- 
hering themselves  firmly  to  the  vegetable  fibre,  and  also  of  causing 
the  colouring  matter  to  adhere  to,  or  combine  with,  themselves ;  so 
that  mordants  act  somewhat  as  a  cement,  uniting  together  two  things 
that  otherwise  would  not  remain  permanently  associated  together. 

The  mordants  most  frequently  employed  are  certain  metallic 
compounds,  more  especially  those  containing  iron,  aluminium,  and 
tin  ;  solutions  of  certain  compounds  of  these  metals  are  thickened 
with  gum  or  dextrin  (converted  starch,  or  British  gum),  and  the 
fluid  thus  obtained  printed  on  to  the  goods  to  be  dyed  by  means 
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of  engraved  copper  rollers  (Expt.  272),  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
pattern  ultimately  to  appear  in  colour  is  first  applied  to  the  calico 
in  the  form  of  a  nearly  colourless  fluid.  The  mordanted  goods  are 
then  usually  put  through  a  process  of  exposure  to  air  heated  by 
the  admission  of  steam,  termed  ageing,  which  fixes  the  metallic 
compoimd  more  firmly  on  the  fibre  by  virtue  of  chemical  changes 
brought  about  by  moderate  heat  and  moisture ;  after  which  tliey 
are  passed  through  the  bath  of  dyestuff  dissolved  in  water,  when 
the  colour  is  absorbed  and  fixed  on  the  cloth  at  those  spots  where 
mordants  have  been  applied,  but  not  elsewhere ;  so  that,  finally, 
when  the  cloths  are  well  washed  and  "cleared,"  the  colouring 
matter  is  entirely  removed  from  the  body  of  the  fabric,  but  is 
retained  at  the  mordanted  spots,  thus  developing  the  pattern. 

One  and  the  same  dyestuff  can  be  made  to  give  a  variety  of 
colours  and  shades  by  suitably  varying  the  nature  of  the  mordant- 
ing material,  and  the  quantity  of  it  used  relatively  to  the  water,  &Cr, 
added  to  dilute  it  in  preparing  the  fluid  printed  on  to  the  cloth  by 
the  rollers ;  thus  mordanting  solutions  of  acetate  of  aluminium 
will  give  various  pink  and  red  shades  (according  to  the  strength)  on 
calico  passed  through  a  dyebath  containing  the  colouring  matter 
of  madder  (either  that  from  the  natural  root  or  the  artificial 
alizarin  now  manufactured  from  coal  tar) ;  whilst  acetate  of  iron 
similarly  yields  shades  varying  from  pale  violet  and  lilac  to  a  very 
dark  purple  almost  blue  black  ;  and  mixtures  of  these  compounds 
together  (or  with  other  analogous  metallic  salts)  will  give  clarets 
and  other  shades.  By  engraving  a  portion  of  the  total  pattern  on 
one  roller,  another  on  a  second,  and  so  on,  up  to  five  rollers ;  and 
supplying  the  first  roller  with,  say,  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of 
aluminium,  and  the  second  mth  a  stronger  one ;  the  third  Avith  a 
weak  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  and  the  fourth  with  a  strong  one, 
and  the  fifth  with  some  appropriate  mixture  of  salts ;  it  becomes 
possible  to  produce  a  pattern  with  five  distinct  colours  by  one 
immersion  only  in  the  same  dyebath;  the  portions  of  cloth 
mordanted  by  the  first  roller  becoming  a  light  red,  and  those  by 
the  second  a  dark  red ;  those  by  the  tliird  a  light  violet,  and  those 
by  the  fourth  a  dark  purple ;  and  those  mordanted  by  the  fifth 
roller  some  other  colour.  Similarly,  patterns  in  more  than  five 
colours  can  be  prepared  by  suitably  multiplying  the  rollers  and 
varying  the  mordants. 

Pieces  of  calico  thus  prepared  with  a  variety  of  different 
mordants  can  be  purchased  from  dealers  who  supply  materials  for 
chemical  lecture  experiments,  as  also  can  alizarin  and  various  other 
dyestuffs ;  the  process  of  making  and  applying  the  mordant  and 
subsequently  dyeing  may  be  roughly  imitated  on  the  small  scale 
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thus.  Dissolve  in  hot  water  some  ahim  (or  sulphate  of  aluminium), 
and  in  a  separate  vessel  some  acetate  of  lead,  so  as  to  obtain  pretty- 
strong  solutions  when  cold ;  pour  the  alum  solution  into  the  other 
liquid,  whereby  a  thick  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  will 
be  formed,  whilst  acetate  of  aluminium  remains  in  solution,  these 
two  compounds  being  formed  by  double  decomposition.  The 
addition  of  the  alum  solution  should  be  made  a  little  at  a  time, 
the  fluid  being  allowed  to  stand  for  the  precipitate  to  subside,  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  whether  the  further  addition  of  alum  solution 
produces  more  precipitate  or  not ;  or  a  sample  may  be  filtered  and 
tested  by  adding  a  little  alum  solution  to  it.  Wlien  all  the  lead 
is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  lead,  so  that  no  more  is  thrown  down 
by  adding  more  alum  solution,  the  whole  is  to  be  filtered.  Part 
of  the  filtered  liquid  should  be  diluted  with,  say,  two  or  three  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  and  another  part  with  seven  or  eight  times  its 
bullf,  and  the  rest  preserved  undiluted.  Each  of  the  thin  liquids 
is  to  be  thickened  with  gum  arable  or  dextrin,  so  that  when  a  piece 
of  dry  calico  is  written  on  with  the  thickened  fluid  the  writing 
does  not  run. 

By  means  of  a  quill-pen,  brush,  stencil  plate,  india-rubber  stamp, 
&c.,  letters  or  devices  are  drawn  on  a  piece  of  calico,  using  the 
three  liquids  according  to  fancy.  The  prepared  cloth  is  hung  up 
in  a  warm  room  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  then  dipped  into  an 
evaporating  basin  containing  boiling  water  m  which  some  alizarin 
or  madder  extract  has  been  dissolved,  and  well  stirred  about  for 
some  minutes;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  writing  or  other 
devices  will  be  developed,  appearing  in  difi'erent  shades  of  red, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  mordanting  liquor  used. 

Expt.  292.  To  discharge  Colours.— Some  kinds  of  goods  are 
treated  by  what  is  termed  the  method  of  "discharge."  In  this 
case  the  fabric  is  uniformly  dyed  all  over,  and,  after  drying,  the 
pattern  to  be  discharged  is  printed  on  (by  wooden  blocks,  &c.), 
employing  solutions  of  chemicals  so  chosen  as  to  bleach  or  other- 
wise alter  the  colour.  For  example,  a  cambric  handkerchief  may 
be  dyed  red  with  alumina  mordant  and  alizarin,  and  a  pattern  then 
stamped  upon  it  from  an  engraved  block,  &c.,  using  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder ;  this  will  more  or  less  bleach  the  spots 
to  which  the  liquid  is  applied,  especially  if  the  handkerchief  be 
"  soured "  by  dipping  into  water  sHghtly  acidulated  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  sulphiu?ic  or  hydrochloric  acid  (Expt.  162)  ;  so  that  the 
pattern  will  finally  appear  in  white  on  a  red  ground. 

In  similar  fashion  calico  may  be  more  or  less  completely  dyed 
black  by  first  boiling  it  in  water  that  has  been  previously  boiled 
with  chips  of  logwood  and  strained,  and  then  immersing  it  in 
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solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  develops  a  purple  Ijlack 
colouring  matter  resembling  ink  ;  by  repeating  the  process  two 
or  three  times,  alternately  boiling  in  logwood  liquor  and  steeping 
in  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  cloth  becomes  a  tolerably  good 
black,  Now  dry  the  cloth  and  print  on  it  from  a  wooden  block 
any  device  you  please,^  using  as  printing  fluid  a  strong  solution  of 
citric  OY  oxalic  acid  thickened  with  gum  ;  wherever  this  is  applied 
the  black  will  be  discharged,  so  that  a  white  pattern  on  a  black 
ground  will  result  (compare  Expts.  139,  140).  Silk  handkerchiefs 
are  sometimes  dyed  and  then  spotted  with  nitric  acid,  which  dis- 
charges the  dye  and  forms  a  yellow  colour  by  acting  on  the  .silk. 

Expt.  293.  To  prepare  Lakes  of  various  Colours. — The 
attraction  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibre  for  metallic  com- 
pounds is  regarded  by  some  rather  as  a  physical  phenomenon  than 
as  an  example  of  chemical  combination,  although  this  view  is 
open  to  some  discussion ;  but  the  union  of  dyestufis  with  metallic 
compoimds  appears  to  be  wholly  of  the  nature  of  a  chemical  change ; 
moreover,  the  colour  of  the  resulting  combination  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  metal  employed.  Wlien  suitable  metallic  compounds 
are  brought  into  contact  with  solutions  of  dyestufifs  without  the 
presence  of  vegetable  fibres,  they  absorb  the  colouring  matters  and 
develop  tinted  solid  matters,  which,  when  collected  and  dried,  ca]i 
be  used  as  pigments ;  such  compounds  are  generally  called  lakes. 

Dissolve  some  alum  in  water,  and  divide  the  solution  into 
several  portions,  to  each  of  which  add  a  little  solution  of  dyestuff 
of  various  kinds.  Now  add  a  little  diluted  ammonia  solution  to 
each ;  this  will  act  upon  the  alum,  precipitating  liydrated  alumina 
(oxide  of  aluminium  combined  with  water),  so  that  if  no  dyestuff 
be  present  a  white  gelatinous  precij)itate  will  be  tlirown  down  ; 
but  if  any  colouring  matter  be  present  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
alumina  forming  a  coloured  lake,  the  shade  of  which  depends  on 
the  proportion  between  the  alumina  and  the  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  taken  up,  whilst  the  tint  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
dyestuff  used.  Crimson  Lake,  Madden-  Lake,  and  a  large  variety 
of  other  lakes  made  from  cochineal,  madder,  and  other  colouring 
matters,  natural  or  artificial,  are  prepared  in  large  quantities  by 
j)rocesses  essentially  identical  with  this  in  principle  for  the  use  of 
artists,  house  decorators,  wall  paper  manufacturers,  and  such  lilce 
users  of  pigments ;  by  using  other  metallic  compounds  in  place  of 
or  in  combination  with  alum,  the  tints  and  shades  of  the  resulting 
lakes  can  be  modified  to  ahnost  any  required  extent. 

Expt.  294.  To  prepare  Ink. — Writuag  fluids  of  various  kinds 
are  in  use  at  the  present  day,  many  of  which  are  simply  solutions 
of  certain  colouring  matters  thickened  with  gum,  &c.,  so  that  the 
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Avriting  will  not  readily  run  on  ordinary  slightly  glazed  sized 
Avriting  paper ;  most  of  the  "  aniline  inks  "  and  ordinary  red  ink 
are  of  this  character.  The  old  fashioned  black  inks,  however,  are 
of  a  somewhat  different  nature,  being  essentially  black  lakes  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  iron  with  certain  kinds  of  colouring 
matters  and  allied  products,  these  lakes  being  in  an  excessively 
fine  state  of  division,  so  as  not  to  settle  readily  in  the  bottle, 
somewhat  like  Faraday's  ruby  gold  described  in  Expt.  136.  The 
colouring  matter  developed  in  Expt.  292  from  logwood  and  sul- 
phate of  iron  is  one  of  this  class ;  gallnuts  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  infusion  similarly  treated  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  thickened 
with  gum  or  dextrin,  forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
ordinary  writing  ink.  Iron  inks  of  this  class  often  write  pale, 
but  darken  greatly  after  a  while ;  this  is  because  the  iron  com- 
pound present  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  develops  a  much 
darker  tint  in  so  doing,  the  action  being  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  occurring  when  white  indigo  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
Avhereby  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  insoluble  blue  indigo  precipitated 
in  the  pores  of  the  cloth  (Expt.  151);  the  ink,  as  at  first  used,  is 
cliiefly  a  mixture  of  various  substances  all  truly  in  solution  ;  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  oxidising  action  of  the  air  an  insoluble 
lake  is  formed  and  precipitated  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  so  that 
water  wiU  not  wash  out  the  tinting  substance  produced.  ^   i?  )  sf 

A  good  black  ink  may  be  thus  prepared.    Finely  powder  some  M-C  j^iA*, 
gaUnuts  and  boil  the  powder  with  water  for  three  hours,  using /j^^'w/ 
about  7  parts  by  weight  of  water  to  1  of  galls  (or  about  3  ounces      -.^'h  ^^'J*$ 
of  galls  per  pint  of  water),  and  adding  more  water  from  time  to  y/^  /    .,  / 
time  to  supply  that  lost  by  evaporation;  strain  the  decoction  /  ■'^•'■'r 
tolerably  clear,  and  then  add  to  it  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
dissolved  in  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  hot  water,  and 
another  of  gum  of  the  same  strength ;  5  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  5  of  gum  being  used  for  every  12  of  galls  ;  so  that  in  all  the 
proportions  will  be  about — 

Gallnuts,    12  parts  by  weight. 

Sulphate  of  iron,       ....  5  „ 

Gum,   5  . 

Total  water,   120           „  ' 

Copying  ink  chiefly  diff'ers  from  ordinary  writing  inlc  in  con- 
taining sw^/ar  or  ^rZyceWwe  intermixed,  which  prevents  the  ink  from 
drying  in  so  completely,  and  enables  some  of  it  to  be  transferred 
more  readily  to  damp  tissue  paper  by  pressure  in  a  copying  press. 

Pencils  are  sometimes  used,  consisting  of  some  solulDle  colouring 
matter  in  the  solid  state  mixed  with  gum  and  other  materials,  so 
that  when  the  writing  is  moistened  a  solution  of  the  colouring 
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matter  contained  in  the  pencil  marks  is  formed,  which  tints  the 
paper  as  a  soluble  ink  would  do ;  or  by  pressing  damp  tissue  paper 
on  the  writing  a  copy  is  obtained,  the  colouring  matter  dissolving 
in  the  water  moistening  the  tissue  paper. 

In  Expt.  140  directions  are  given  for  removing  from  paper, 
&c.,  ink  stains  produced  by  inks  of  tlie  gallnut  and  iron  class. 

Expt.  295.  Capillary  Attraction  and  Repulsion. — The 
difference  between  the  relative  amounts  of  adhesion  of  various 
liquids  to  given  solids,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  liquids  themselves, 
gives  rise  to  the  difference  observed  in  the  behaviour  of  various 
liquids  when  one  and  the  same  solid  is  dipped  into  them  and 
removed ;  thus  a  glass  rod  dipped  into  water  or  alcohol  comes 


Fig.  100.  Rods  of  Glass  Fig.  101.  Rods  of  Glass 

dipped  in  Water.  dipped  in  Merciuy. 

out  wetted  with  the  fluid ;  i.e.,  a  portion  of  the  fluid  adheres 
to  the  glass  so  strongly  that  the  adhesion  overcomes  the  cohesion 
of  this  part  of  the  liquid  for  the  rest,  so  that  when  the  rod  is 
lifted  out  from  the  liquid  this  portion  is  removed  too.  If,  however, 
a  similar  rod  be  dipped  into  clean  pure  mercury,  no  metal  whatever 
will  stick  to  it  on  lifting  it  out,  the  adhesion  of  the  mercury  to 
the  glass  being  less  than  its  cohesion  towards  the  portions  of 
mercury  adjoining.  As  a  consequence  of  the  natiu'e  of  ^  the 
surface  actions  producing  this  difference,  the  surface  of  a  basin  of 
water  into  which  a  freely  suspended  rod  of  glass  (or  any  other 
body  wetted  by  the  water)  is  dipped,  will  be  found  to  be  elevated 
in  a  curve  towards  the  surface  of  the  glass,  as  in  fig.  100 ;  whilst 
the  opposite  action  (fig.  101)  will  be  manifest  when  mercury  is 
used  instead  of  water,  or  if  the  glass  be  well  greased,  so  as  not  to 
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be  wetted  by  the  water.  For  the  same  reason  water  contained  in 
a  narroAv  vessel  of  about  ^  to  ^  inch  internal  diameter  will  have  a 


concave  surface  ;  whilst  mercury  m 
convex  surface.  A  rise  of  the  liquid 
inside  a  narrow  tube  will  similarly  be 
observed  on  dipping  it  into  water,  the 
amount  of  ascent  being  the  greater 
the  narrower  the  tube  (fig.  102) ; 
whilst  if  dipped  into  mercury,  the 
quicksilver  Avill  stand  at  a  lower  level 
inside  'the  tube  than  outside,  the 
difference  of  level,  as  before,  being 
greater  the  narrower  the  tube.  Ob- 
tain two  flat  plates  of  glass  and  tie 
them  side  by  side  together,  with  a 
thin  strip  of  cardboard  or  glass  between 
them  at  one  side,  so  that  the  space  en- 
closed between  them  is  wedge-shaped. 
Place  the  plates  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  a  rise  iipwards  of  the  fluid  will 
be  observed  between  the  plates, 
greatest  at  the  narrow  end  of  the 
wedge,  and  least  at  the  wider  end, 


a  similar  vessel  will  have  a 


Fig. 


102.  Capillary  Tubes  and 
Water  :  a,  b,  c,  d,  height  of 
Water. 


SO  as  to  trace  out  a  curve. 
If  placed  in  mercury  an  analogous  sunken  curve,  due  to  depression, 


Fig.  103.  U  Tube  containing  Fig.  104.  U  Tube  containing 

Mercury.  Water. 

will  result,  less  easy  to  see  on  account  of  the  opacity  of  the 
mercury. 

Expt.  296.  Capillary  Action  in  Narrow  Tubes.— Get  a  piece 
of  glass  tubing  some  6  inches  long  and  i  to  ^  inch  bore ;  draw 
It  out  in  a  lamp  flame  or  gas  jet  (Expt.  48),  and  whilst  hot  bend 
It  up  into  a  U  shape  (fig.  103),  so  that  one  Hmb  of  the  U  is 
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nuich  narrower  than  the  other.  If  quicksilver  be  poured  in  it 
will  be  found  that  the  mercury  will  stand  highest  in  the  wider 
limb  ;  whilst  the  opposite  will  be  noticed  if  alcohol  or  water  be 
used  (fig.  104).  In  the  first  case  the  surface  of  the  quicksilver 
-will  be  convex  upwards  in  both  limbs  ;  whilst  in  the  second  both 
water  surfaces  will  be  concave. 

Expt.  297.  Apparent  Attraction  and  Repulsion  between 
Floating  Bodies. — A  curious  result  follows  from  the  nature  of  the 
curved  surface  of  the  water  or  other  fluid  in  which  a  soHd  body 
floats  ;  if  the  fluid  wets  the  body,  as  with  a  piece  of  cork  floating 
on  water  or  a  glass  rod  suspended  therein,  the  curved  surface  is 
concave  ;  and,  in  consequence,  two  such  floating  or  freely  sus- 
pended objects  placed  close  together  wiU  tend  to  approach  one 
another  and  will  apparently  attract  one  another  (fig.  100). 
The  same  thing  will  be  observed  if  the  two  floating  objects  are 
not  wetted  by  the  water,  e.g.,  two  pellets  of  wax  or  two  suspended 
well-greased  glass  rods,  in  which  case  the  curved  surfaces  of  the 
water  are  convex  (fig.  101).  But  if  one  object  be  wetted  by  the 
water  and  the  other  not,  as  when  a  piece  of  cork  and  a  lump  of 
wax  are  used  together,  or  a  clean  glass  rod  and  a  greased  one,  the 
curvatures  of  the  water  surfaces  surrounding  the  two  are  not 
alike,  one  being  concave  and  the  other  convex  ;  in  this  case  the 
two  objects  will  not  approach  one  another,  but  if  floated  on  the 

water  close  together  will  separate,  apparently 
repelling  each  other  (fig.  105). 

The  floating  of  a  comparatively  heavy 
small  object,  such  as  a  sewing  needle,  on  water 
(Expt.  279)  is  partly  due  to  non-wetting  of 
the  polished  steel  by  the  water ;  a  well- 
oiled  small  fragment  of  stone,  or  other  greasy 
heavy  substance  not  too  large,  will  often 
behave  in  the  same  way.  But  if  the  needle 
be  washed  with  alcohol,  or  the  greasy  stone 
with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  placed 
on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water  whilst 
still  wet,  it  will  immediately  suik,  because 
the  fluid  is  now  enabled  to  wet  its  surface, 
and  consequently  no  air  cushion,  so  to 
speak,  is  formed  between  it  and  the  water 
buoying  it  up.  "Water  beetles  and  many 
other  insects  skim  over  the  surface  of  a  pond 
without  sinking  into  it,  because  their  feet  are  not  wetted  by  the 
water,  and,  consequently,  depressions  are  produced  which  buoy 
them  up  like  the  needle. 


Fig.  105.  Greased  and 
clean  glass  Kods  in 
Water. 
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Expt.  298.  To  Empty  a  Basin  of  Water  by  means  of  a 
Hank  of  Cotton. — If  a  porous  substance,  such  as  a  j)iece  of  calico, 
be  hung  so  that  one  end  dips  in  water,  the  water  will  gradually 
travel  upwards  and  wet  the  whole  of  the  piece  ;  the  ascent  of  the 
oil  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp  or  of  the  melted  tallow  or  wax  in  the 
Avick  of  a  candle  is  due  to  this  action,  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ascent  of  a  fluid  in  a  fine  capillary  tube 
(Expt.  296). 

If  a  piece  of  lampAvick,  a  twisted  towel,  a  hank  of  cotton,  or 
similar  material  be  hung  over  the  side  of  a  basin  of  water  so  that 
one  end  is  in  the  water  and  the  other  hangs  over  outside,  water 
will  be  found  to  drip  down  from  the  outside  end,  being  gradually 
raised  out  of  the  basin  by  this  wick-like  action.  In  this  way,  a 
wineglass  full  of  water  may  be  gradually  emptied  without  touch- 
ing it  by  placing  a  prawn  or  shrimp  on  the  rim  so  that  the  tail 
end  is  inside  the  glass  and  the  head  outside.  If  the  water  in  a 
basin  be  turbid  from  the  presence  of  a  little  fine  clay  or  other 
suspended  matter,  it  may  be  filtered  perfectly  clear  whilst  passing 
through  the  "  Capillary  Siphon  "  formed  in  this  way  by  a  hank 
of  cotton,  &c. ;  but  if  it  be  coloured  by  some  soluble  coloured 
substance  this  will  usually  not  be  abstracted  from  the  water  by 
the  passage  through  the  siphon. 

If,  however,  the  capillary  siphon  be  made  of  white  wool  (pre- 
viously dipped  in  water  and  wrung  out),  and  certain  kinds  of 
dyestuflfs  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  wool  wiU  in  many  cases 
remove  these  from  the  water  whilst  passing  through,  so  that  the 
water  dripping  down  at  the  far  end  wiU  be  colourless  or  nearly  so, 
whilst  the  wool  itself  becomes  more  or  less  tinted  or  dyed.  This 
kind  of  action  is  sometimes  exerted  to  a  small  extent  upon 
dissolved  substances  by  paper.  If  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  a 
coloured  salt  (such  as  sulphate  of  copper,  or  ijerchloride  of  iron) 
be  carefully  placed  on  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper,  it  will 
"run"  and  produce  a  circular  wet  spot.  If  another  drop  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  this  the  circle  will  extend ;  and  by  repeat- 
ing the  process  a  wet  circle  of  a  couple  of  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  may  be  produced.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
the  outermost  rim  of  this  wet  circle  is  colourless,  consisting  of 
paper  wetted  with  Httle  but  plain  water,  the  dissolved  solid  having 
been  mostly  removed  from  the  solution  by  passing  along  the  porous 
paper  fibres  from  the  centre  outwards  ;  so  that  whilst  the  central 
part  of  the  wet  spot  is  highly  coloured,  the  outer  edges  are  colourless, 
or  at  any  rate  much  less  strongly  tinted.  If  the  outermost  edge 
be  marked  off  with  a  pencil  and  the  paper  dried  in  a  horizontal 
position  (over  a  hot  plate,  &c.)  it  will  often  be  visible  that  the 
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coloured  spot  left  when  dry  does  not  extend  quite  up  to  the  pencil 
mark  ;  and  by  dipping  the  paper  in  some  chemical  fluid  that  Avill 
react  with  the  substance  absorbed  by  the  paper  {e.g.,  ferrocyanide 
ofpotassiuvi  with  perchloride  of  iron  or  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  solution  with  the  latter,  and  so  on),  it  can  be 
rendered  still  more  obvious  that  the  salt  dissolved  in  the  fluid 
originally  dropped  on  to  the  paper  has  been  more  or  less  removed 
from  solution  and  retained  in  the  central  parts,  whilst  a  weaker 
solution,  and  finally  little  but  water  has  passed  on  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  circle. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Soap  Bubbles  and  Films. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  observations  is  that  whereas  ordinary 
pure  spring  or  distilled  water  will  not  develop  a  permanent  froth, 
or  permit  of  bubbles  being  blown  therewith,  water  in  which  a  little 
soap  is  dissolved  possesses  the  property  of  adhering  together  in 
such  fashion  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  thin  flat  fihns 
(as  when  a  ring  of  wire  is  dipped  in  soap  water  and  taken  out 
again),  or  as  nearly  spherical  shells  with  very  thin  walls,  or 
"  bubbles,"  as  when  a  tobacco  pipe  is  dipped  in  soap  water  and 
the  flat  film  formed  at  the  opening  of  the  bowl  enlarged  by  care- 
fully blowing  into  the  stem  and  finally  dislodging  the  bubble  by 
a  dexterous  jerk.  Films  and  bubbles  can  also  be  obtained  "svith 
many  other  kinds  of  liquids  besides  soap  water,  more  especially 
with  "collodion"  solutions  (guncotton  dissolved  in  ether)  such  as 
are  employed  to  form  a  coating  on  glass  plates  for  photographic 
purposes. 

Expt.  299.  Analogy  between  a  Soap  Bubble  and  an  India- 
rubber  Balloon. — Blow  a  good-sized  bubble  by  means  of  a  tobacco 
pipe,  but  do  not  dislodge  it  by  shaking  from  the  pipe ;  remove 
the  stem  of  the  pipe  from  the  mouth  and  hold  it  near  a  lighted 
candle ;  you  will  now  see  that  the  candle  flame  is  blown  on  one 
side ;  a  current  of  air  issues  from  the  pipe  stem,  and  at  the  same 
time  if  you  watch  the  bubble  you  will  see  that  it  gets  smaller  or 
"collapses:"  in  short,  the  film  of  soap  water  behaves  exactly  as 
if  it  were  a  thin  india-rubber  ball,  capable  of  expansion  when 
blown  into,  but  collapsing  again  when  the  air  is  allowed  to  escape. 
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This  property  of  the  bubble  is  due  to  the  different  attractive  action 
of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  forming  the  outsides  of  the  walls  of 
the  bubble  on  one  another  as  compared  with  their  action  on  the 
adjacent  air,  thus  leading  to  a  kind  of  strain  in  the  soap  liquid 
termed  surface  tension,  the  effect  of  which  in  causing  the  film  to 
collapse  is  similar  to  the  tension  or  strain  in  the  elastic  rubber  ball 
when  expanded.  Like  the  rubber,  if  the  soap  bubble  be  expanded 
to  too  large  dimensions  by  continually  enlarging  it  by  blowing, 
the  strain  on  its  walls  becomes  greater  than  its  cohesion  can 
support,  and  the  ball  bursts. 

Expt.  300.  Analogy  between  a  flat  Soap  Film  and  a  stretched 
Membrane,  such  as  a  Drum  head.— Prepare  a  flat  ring  with  a 
handle  by  bending  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  as  indicated  in  fig.  106, 
and  dip  it  into  the  soap  water;  a  thin  ^^^^^^^ 
sheet  of  soap  water  like  a  fine  skin  or 
membrane  will  then  adhere  to  the  ring,  llij 
and  can  be  watched  for  a  long  time  if  the  | 
ring  be  held  steadily  by  sticking  the  ^ 
handle  end  into  a  cork  fixed  in  the  mouth  l^'''-  '^^^ 

of  a  bottle,  or  in  a  candlestick,  so  as  to  i |  I 

form  a  firm  support,  or  by  holding  it  by  1 
a  clamp  such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  12.  | 
Such  a  ring,  moistened  with  soap  water,  I  I 

may  also  be  used  to  catch  and  suj)port  a  |  | 

bubble  blown  by  the  pipe,  and  so  prevent  illljj;^'  ■J^ 

it  from  being  carried  away  by  currents  of  Fig.  106.  Wire  Ring  held 
air ;  the  bubble  is  blown  over  the  ring,  by  corked  Bottle,  and 
holding  the  pipe  bowl  downwards,  until  supporting  a  Film  of 
the  bubble  touches  the  ring ;  by  carefully 

jerking  the  pipe  the  bubble  can  be  removed  from  the  bowl  without 
separating  from  the  ring,  and  is  thus  left  sticking  to  the  ring  and 
supported  by  it.  Or  the  pipe  may  be  held  bowl  upwards  and  the 
nng  held  above  the  bubble  so  as  to  catch  it  at  the  top. 

Just  as  a  soap  bubble  is  comparable  with  a  hollow  elastic  ball 
swelling  when  blown  into  and  contracting  and  expelling  air  ao-ain 
when  aUowed  to  take  its  own  course,  s6  is  a  flat  soap  film  analo^'ous 
to  a  stretched  drum  head  or  tambourine.  If  you  press  upon^the 
centre  of  a  tambourine,  or  on  the  tightly  stretched  paper  cover  of 
an  unopened  jam  pot,  the  membrane  will  yield  more  or  less  to  the 
pressure  and  cease  to  be  quite  flat,  becoming  somewhat  hollowed  or 
concave;  or  if  you  pass  a  knotted  string  upwards  through  a  minute 
hole  m  the  centre  of  the  tambourine  so  that  the  knot  catches  the 
membrane  and  then  pull  the  string,  the  membrane  will  again  yield 
to  the  pulling  force,  and  become  convex,  or  projecting  in  the 
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centre.  In  exactly  the  same  way  a  fiat  circular  soap  film  can  be 
bent  as  it  were  downwards  if  a  bit  of  paper  moistened  with  soap 
water  be  carefully  dropped  on  its  centre,  and  a  gentle  pressure  be 
then  exerted  on  the  paper  by  touching  it  with  a  pencil  or  thick 
knitting  needle ;  or  it  may  be  pulled  outwards  if  the  paper  have 
a  knotted  string  attached  to  it  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  handle 
(fig.  107). 

Expt.  301.  Solutions  suitable  for  Soap  Films. — When  the 
soap  water  serving  to  form  a  bubble  or  film  is  of  proper  strength 

the  permanence  of  the  fihn  is  very 
considerable,  and  its  tenacity  or 
power  of  cohesion  very  remarkable. 
The  strongest  films  of  this  kind  are 
made  from  a  clarified  soap  solution 
containing  glycerine,  such  as  that 
obtained  in  the  following  way.  A 
piece  of  good  soap  (oil  soap,  castile 
soap,  or  even  ordinary  yeUow  soap,  is 
usually  preferable  to  transparent 
kinds  for  this  purpose)  is  shaved 
with  a  knife,  and  the  shavings  well 
stirred  up  with  about  30  or  40  times 
their  weight  of  warm  water  till  all  is 
dissolved  or  nearly  so;  half  an  ovmce 
of  soap  to  a  pint  of  water  is  about 
the  proportion,  distiUed  water  being  preferable;  or  failing  this, 
the  softest  rain  water  you  can  obtain.  The  solution  is  then 
filtered  through  blotting  paper,  and  some  glycerine  added,  aboiit 
half  its  bulk  being  usually  sufficient. 

The  following  receipt  for  making  exceedingly  permanent  soap 
films  is  due  to  M.  Plateau,  a  celebrated  French  physicist.  Marseilles 
soap  (or  better,  pure  oleate  of  soda)  is  dissolved  in  about  40  parts  of 
warm  distiUed  water  and  the  solution  filtered  and  mixed  with  i 
of  its  bulk  of  pure  glycerine  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week ;  the 
vessel  containing  the  fluid  is  then  immersed  in  fragments  of  ice 
for  six  hours  and  again  filtered  to  remove  the  deposited  matter, 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  Hquid  in  the  filter  from  becommg 
warmed  again  (which  would  redissolve  the  deposit)  by  placmg 
inside  the  filter  a  little  corked  bottle  fiUed  with  fragments  of  ice 
Fihns  and  bubbles  made  with  this  solution  will  often  last  U 
hours  and  more  if  kept  under  a  glass  shade  in  slightly  moist  air. 
Instead  of  a  tobacco  pipe  a  piece  of  glass  tube  about  i  inch  bore 
may  be  conveniently  used  as  blowing  tube.  . 
CoUodion  fihns  may  be  prepared  by  means  of  the  foUowmg 


Fig, 


107.  Flat  Soap  Film  sup- 
ported by  Wire  Ring,  and 
pulled  downwards,  forming 
funnel-shaped  Film. 
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liquid.  Dissolve  1  part  of  photographic  guncotton  in  a  mixture 
of  1  part  absolute  alcohol  and  16  of  ether,  and  allow  the  liquid  to 
subside  if  not  quite  clear ;  decant  off  the  clear  solution  and  add  to 
it  about  three-fourths  of  its  volume  of  pure  castor  oil ;  extremely 
tenacious  films  can  be  produced 
from  this  fluid. 

Expt.  302.  Tenacity  of  thin 
Films. — The  great  strength  and 
tenacity  of  soap  films  made  from 
a  proper  solution  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  experi- 
ments. Blow  a  good-sized  bubble 
and  make  it  adhere  to  a  ring  of 
wire  so  as  to  rest  on  the  ring 
(Expt.  300) ;  carefully  bring  to 
the  top  of  the  bubble  a  circular 

bit  of  paper,  through  the  centre  v\a-  ms  «^or^  u„ki  i  *  i 

^-p^i,-  1,     1      j-j.  1  ?i       1       ,-,  •    -'^^S-  fc>oap  riubbie  supported  on 

Of  which  a  knotted  thread  or  thm       Wire  Ring,  and  pulled  upwards 

string  has  been  passed  (fig.  108),       into  a  conical  shape  by  means  of 

the  surface  of  the  paper  being 


a  Thread. 


wetted  with  soap  Hquor ;  the  paper  will  then  adhere  to  the  bubble; 
by  pulling  the  thread  the  bubble  can  be  elongated  and  pulled  up- 
wards to  a  considerable  extent  without  breaking;  conversely,  if 
the  bubble  be  made  to  hang  down  from  the  ring,  and  the  paper 
disc  and  thread  be  attached  below,  and  a  Httle  paper  cage  or  tray 
be  tied  to  the  thread,  a  number  of  small 
shot  can  be  put  in  the  cage  and  their 
weight  suspended  by  reason  of  the  ten- 
acity of  the  film  of  soap  liquor  due  to  its 
"  surface  tension  " ;  a  light  wire  rmg  with 
a  cage  suspended  therefrom  by  three 
threads  (fig.  109),  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  paper  disc  and  knotted  thread. 
Exact  numerical  experiments  made  with 
soap  fihns  show  that  the  amount  of  weight 
which  is  required  to  increase  the  area  oi 
the  film  to  a  given  extent  is  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  area  thus 
brought  about.  A  soap  film  may  thus  be 
used  like  the  spring  balance  used  forweigh- 

ing  letters,  and  similar  objects,  where  the  amount  of  extension  or 
compression  of  the  spring  used  is  proportionate  to  the  weight  acting  • 
and  where,  consequently,  the  amount  of  weight  can  be  read  off  on  a 
scale  by  means  of  an  "  index  »  or  pointer  attached  to  the  spring 

R 


.  109.  Soap  Bubble  sup- 
ported by  Wire  Ring 
and  pulled  downwards 
to  a  conical  shape  by  at- 
tached Car  and  Weights. 
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Fig 


Expt.  303.  Soap  Film  Spring  Balance.— Procure  a  small 
ordinary  drawing-slate  and  break  away  the  slate  and  one  end  of 
the  wooden  frame  so  as  to  leave  the  other  end  and  the  two  sides 
grooved  where  the  slate  fitted  in  (a  a  a,  fig.  110);  then  get  a 

straight  knitting  needle  (6),  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  file  cut  it  to  such  a  length  that  it  can 
slide  up  and  down  in  the  groove  parallel  to 
the  end  of  the  frame  without  sticking  or 
passing  out  sideways.  Attach  a  loop  of 
thread  (c  c),  to  the  wire  supporting  a  small 
scale  pan  (cZ),  or  bucket ;  and  similarly,  fix  a 
loop  of  string  (e)  to  the  wooden  frame,  so 
that  it  can  be  hung  up  and  supported  by  the 
loop  from  a  wire  projecting  out  of  the  cork  of 
a  bottle  filled  with  water  to  make  it  heavy 
and  steady,  or  from  a  stand  (such  as  fig.  12). 
The  frame  and  wire  being  dipped  into  the 
soap  liquor,  by  gently  pulling  the  loop  attached 
to  the  wire  a  rectangular  fUm  is  formed ;  by 
carefully  putting  weights  (sand,  shot,  &c.), 
into  the  scale  pan,  or  removing  them,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  wire  descends  or  ascends 
so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  area  of  the  film,  according  as 
the  weight  is  increased  or  diminished,  precisely  as  the  index  of 
a  spring  balance  moves  under  similar  conditions.  In  short,  the 
surface  tension  of  the  soap  film  causes  it  to  behave  precisely  as 
though  it  were  an  elastic  membrane  like  a  sheet  of  thin  rubber. 

Expt.  304.  Ring-shaped  Soap  Film. — Make  a  flat  circular  soap 
film,  as  in  Expt.  300 ;  carefully  place  on  it  a  bit  of  thread,  the 
ends  of  which  are  tied  together,  and  which  is  moistened  with 
soap  liquor.  Now  touch  the  film  inside  the  thread  loop  with  a 
hot  wire  or  needle ;  this  will  break  the  film  inside  the  loop,  but 
will  not  afi"ect  that  part  of  it  which  lies  outside.    The  eff"ect  of 

the  pulling  force  brought  into 
play  by  the  tension  of  the  film 
will  be  to  pull  the  thread  loop 
into  a  perfectly  circular  form 
lying  concentrically  inside  the 
circular  wire  supporting  the  fihii, 
as  in  fig.  111. 

Expt.  305.  Two  Soap  Bubbles 
will   not    touch    each  other 


110.  Flat  Soap 
Film  supported  by 
Frame  of  Wood 
and  Cross  Wire 
with  attached  Pan 
and  Weights. 


Fig.  111. 


Annular  Soap  Film. 


readily. — Blow  a  soap  bubble,  but  before  shaking  it  free  from  the 
pipe  or  glass  tube,  &c.,  used  for  blowing,  bring  it  in  contact  with 
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a  wire  ring  previously  moistened  with  soap  solution  and  mounted 
in  a  corked  bottle,  so  that  the  ring  is  vertical.  A  dexterous  shake 
will  now  free  the  bubble  from  the  blowing  tube,  and  will  leave  it 
sticking  to  the  ring.  ITow  blow  another  bubble  and  bring  it  near 
to  the  side  of  the  first  one ;  you  will  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  make  the  two  unite  in  one  large  bubble; 
pressing  the  two  together  sideways  will  flatten  them  out  some- 
what, but  they  will  not  run  together  or  coalesce  into  one.  If, 
however,  a  stick  of  warm  dry  sealing  wax  be  briskly  rubbed 
with  warm  flannel,  so  as  to  "  electrify  "  it,  and  be  then  brought 
near,  the  two  bubbles  will  often  join  into  one,  which  sticks  to 
both  of  the  supports.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  "  surface 
tension"  prevents  the  two  bubbles  from  actually  coming  into 
contact  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  surface  of  the  one 
exerting  a  sort  of  repellant  action  on  that  of  the  other,  and  pre- 
venting their  coalescence ;  somewhat  as  two  drops  of  water  on  a 
dusty  plate  or  leaf  will  not  run  together,  contact  being  prevented 
by  the  film  of  dust  sticking  to  each  drop.  The  presence  of  an 
electrified  body,  however,  modifies  the  surface  tension  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  coalescence  easy. 
Expt.  306.  One  Bubble  inside  Another.— Blow  a  bubble  and 

mount  it  on  a  horizontal  wire  ring  as  in  Expt.  300.    JSTow  dip  the 

blowing  tube  again  in  the  soap 

hquor,  and  by  a  quick  movement 

pass  it  through  the  top  of  the 

bubble  so  that  the  end  of  the  tube 

is  an  inch  or  more  inside;  you 

will  now  be  able  to  blow  a  second 

bubble  inside  the  first  one  (fig.  112.) 

Whilst  you  are  so  doing  you  will 

notice  that  the  outer  bubble  in- 
creases in  size,  the  fact  being  that 

the  bulk  of  the  air  contained  in 

the  space  between  the  two  bubbles 

remains  much  the  same,  so  that 

as  the  inner  bubble  grows  the 

volume  of  the  outer  one  must 

simultaneously  increase  to  about 

the  same  extent.  By  a  careful  shake  you  can  dislodge  the  inner 
bubble  from  the  blowuig  tube,  which  can  then  be  removed,  leaving 
the  two  bubbles  one  inside  the  other.  As  in  Expt.  305  the  two 
bubbles  cannot  be  made  to  touch  one  other  absolutely,  and  con- 
sequently will  not  coalesce ;  but  in  this  case  an  electrified  body 
will  not  cause  them  to  unite  iu  one  when  brought  near  The 


112.  One  Bubble  blown 
inside  another. 
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reason  for  this  is  that  the  kind  of  electrification  here  in  question 
only  affects  the  outer  surfaces  ;  and  the  inner  bubble  is  consequently 
entirely  unaffected,  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  an  internal 
object  protected  against  electrical  influences  by  the  outer  coating 
of  the  larger  bubble.  The  most  delicate  electrical  indicators 
exhibit  no  sign  of  electrification  when  they  are  similarly  situated, 
i.e.,  when  they  are  completely  enclosed  in  some  conducting  outer 
coating. 

Expt.  307.  Soap  Bubble  Balloons.  —Provide  a  bladder,  into  the 
neck  of  which  a  piece  of  ordinary  ;|;  inch  brass  gas  piping  is  fixed 
air  tight,  a  tap  being  attached  to  the  piping  (Expt.  177).  By 
means  of  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  the  bladder  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  burner  of  an  ordinary  gas  jet,  all  air  having  been 
first  squeezed  out  of  the  bladder ;  on  opening  the  taps  the  bladder 
will  become  slowly  inflated  with  coal  gas.  If  the  bladder  thus 
filled  be  held  under  the  arm  and  gently  squeezed,  the  coal  gas  will 
lie  forced  out  of  it  when  the  tap  is  opened ;  by  means  of  the  india- 
rubber  tubing  the  blowing  tube  can  thus  be  suppHed  with  coal  gas 
instead  of  air  from  the  lungs.  If  you  then  blow  a  bubble  filled 
with  coal  gas  and  detach  it  by  a  shake  from  the  blowing  tube,  you 
will  see  that  it  ascends  up  to  the  ceiling  more  quickly  than  a 
bubble  simply  filled  with  the  breath  ;  this  is  because,  whilst 
slightly  warm  air  is  lighter  than  cooler  air,  bulk  for  bulk,  coal  gas 
is  lighter  still,  and  is  therefore  more  buoyant  when  used  to  fill  a 
bubble  or  balloon. 

Provide  a  light  wire  ring  with  three  threads  attached  to  it  at 

equal  intervals  (fig.  113);  moisten 
the  ring  with  soap  solution,  blow 
a  coal  gas  bubble  and  make  it 
adhere  to  the  ring,  and  detach 
the  blowing  tube  by  a  shake ;  if 
the  ring  is  not  too  heavy,  the 
bubble  vdll  be  light  enough  to 
lift  its  weight  and  a  small  paper 
disc  or  car  attached  to  the  threads, 
thus  forming  an  actual  miniature 
balloon.  A  light  thread  attached 
to  the  car  then  converts  the  whole 
into  a  "captive  balloon,"  which 
can  be  allowed  to  ascend  or  pulled 
down  again  by  the  thread  at  wU. 
After  some  time  the  gas  escapes 
through  the  wall  of  the  soap  bubble  by  osmosis,  and  air  more 
or  less  completely  takes  its  place  {vide  Expt.  79);  so  that  the 


Fig.  113.  Soap  Bubble  Balloon 
with  attached  Car. 
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ascending  power  becomes  considerably  weakened  or  even  entirely 
lost. 

Caution. — In  carrying  out  this  experiment  care  must  be  takoii 
not  to  allow  the  bubble  filled  with 
coal  gas  to  come  in  contact  with 
a  chandelier  or  sunburner,  &c., 
otherwise  a  slight  explosion  may 
be  caused  by  the  firing  of  the  gas, 
and  glass  shades  may  be  thus 
broken;  the  bubbles  at  the  ceil- 
ing may  be  fired  without  any 
danger  by  means  of  a  long  taper 
tied  to  a  stick,  provided  they  are 
nowhere  near  to  curtains,  hang- 
ings, or  other  inflammable  objects. 

Expt.  308.  Buoyant  Bubble 
inside  a  Heavier  one. — Blow  a 
bubble  with  air  and  fix  it  on  the  ^^S-  l^^-  Balloon  with  one  Bubble 
ring  as  in  the  last  experiment.  '""''^^ 
iS'ow  dip  the  blowing  tube  again  in  the  soap  solution,  and  by  a 
quick  motion  pass  the  blowing  tube  through  the  top  of  the  first 
bubble,  as  in  Expt.  306,  and  connect  the  blowing  tube  with  the 
bladder  of  coal  gas.  You  will  now  be  able  to  blow  one  bubble 
within  another,  the  innermost  containing  coal  gas  and  the  outer- 
most air.  The  ascensional  power  of  the  innermost  one  will  be 
sufficient  (if  the  ring  is  not  too  heavy)  to  lift  up  both,  the  outer 
one  with  the  car  attached  being  lifted  up  by  the  lighter  internal 
bubble  (fig.  114).  If  the  car  be  held  by  the  thread  and  the 
outer  bubble  broken  by  touching 
with  a  dry  stick,  &c.,  the  ring  and 
car  will  drop  on  account  of  the 
buoyancy  being  no  longer  exerted 
upon  it,  whilst  the  inside  bubble 
will  escape  and  rapidly  rise  to  the 
ceihng.  The  outer  bubble  in  this 
case  is  comparable  with  the  netting 
thrown  over  the  covering  of  the 
ordinary  balloon,  from  which  netting 
the  car  is  actually  suspended. 

Expt.  309.  Illustration  of  Den-  w;„  n  k  «     v  u^.^  a  x-  • 
sity  of  Carbon  Dioxide.-Get  a  ViAT^I^^TZl^r, 
large  basin  or  small  tub  and  strew  Gas. 

powdered  chalk  or  whiting  over  the  bottom  inside ;  now  pour  on 
a  tumblerful  of  strong  vinegar,  or  some  dUuted  hydrochloric  acid ; 
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carbon  dioxide  gas  will  escape  vigorously  (Expt.  99)  and  gradually 
fill  the  basin.  Blow  a  soap  bubble  with  cold  air  from  a  bladder, 
or  render  one  blown  by  the  breath  slightly  heavier  than  air  by 
attaching  to  it  a  light  car,  as  in  Expt.  307,  so  that  it  will  sink 
when  detached  from  the  blowing  pipe ;  let  it  fall  on  to  the  centre 
of  the  basin  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  it  will  remain  suspended, 
floating  on  the  sea  of  heavy  gas  in  the  basin,  just  as  a  hollow  india- 
rubber  ball  would  on  the  surface  of  a  tub  of  water  (fig.  115). 


7.  Effects  of  Heat  upon  Bodies  other  than  Change  of 
State  and  Production  of  Chemical  Action. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Expansion  and  Contraction. 

When  a  body  becomes  warmer  it  generally  becomes  larger, 
although  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  the  ascent  of  the 
quicksilver  in  a  thermometric  tube  on  heating  it  has  already  been 
explained  (Expt.  28)  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  whilst  the  glass 
case  becomes  larger  or  expands  by  heat,  the  quicksilver  expands 
more  rapidly,  and  therefore  occupies  more  space. 

Expt.  310.  To  show  that  Metals  Expand  on  Heating. — A 
simple  arrangement  for  showing  this  consists  of  a  brass  or  copper 
ball  (fig.  116)  suspended  by  a  wire  and  turned  to  such  a  size  that 
when  cdd  it  will  just  drop  through  a  horizontal  ring  fixed  so  as 
to  stand  on  three  legs.  Heat  the  ball  for  a  short  time  in  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp  or  spirit  lamp  ;  it  will  then  be  foimd  too 
large  to  pass  through  the  ring.  If  left  a  while  standing  on  the 
ring  it  will  by  and  by  drop  down  through  it,  partly  because  as  it 
cools  it  becomes  smaller,  and  partly  because  the  ring  becomes 
heated  by  touching  it,  and  consequently  expands  and  becomes 
wider.  Fig.  117  represents  another  arrangement  for  iliustrating 
the  same  thing,  consisting  of  a  bar  of  metal  with  a  gauge  of  such 
size  that  the  bar  can  just  flt  in  when  cold,  but  is  too  large  to  do 
so  when  hot. 

Eig.  118  illustrates  an  arrangement  for  making  a  determination 
of  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  length  of  a  bar  when  it  is 
heated ;  a  bar  of  metal  (t)  is  held  in  a  flame  in  such  a  way  that 
one  end  is  firmly  clamped  by  a  screw  (v)  whilst  the  other  presses 
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against  a  lever  or  index  (h)  near  to  its  centre,  this  lever  in  turn 


Fig.  117.  Bar  and  Gauge 
Fig.  116.  Ring  and  Ball  (expansion).  (expansion). 

pressing  upon  a  second  (p).    When  the  bar  is  heated  by  a  large 


Fig.  118.  Measurement  of  Expansion  (bar). 


flame  of  spirit  underneath  it  grows  longer,  and  consequently 
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presses  iipon  the  lever  and  makes  it  move  so  as  to  register  on  the 
scale  (a,  c)  the  increase  in  length. 

Expt.  311.  Apparent  Contraction  on  Warming.— Fit  into 
the  mouth  of  a  6  or  8  ounce  flask  or  bottle  of  thin  glas.s  a  perforated 
india-rubber  cork,  through  which  a  piece  of  quill  glass  tubing  (a,  h, 
fig.  119)  passes  air-tight.  Fix  a  paper  scale 
to  the  tube,  take  out  the  cork  and  tube,  fill 
the  flask  quite  full  with  water  tinted  with 
indigo,  black  or  red  ink,  or  other  convenient 
coloured  liquid,  and  insert  the  cork  again  so 
that  the  liquid  is  pressed  up  in  the  tube  to 
some  convenient  point  on  the  scale,  a.  Pro- 
vide a  saucepan  full  of  hot  water  and  dip  the 
flask  into  it,  holding  it  by  the  glass  tube ;  the 
first  effect  of  the  heat  will  be  to  make  the  level 
of  the  liquid  in  the  stem  or  tube  drop  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  more,  making  it  appear 
as  though  the  heat  produced  contraction. 
Wh.Q.i  really  takes  place,  however,  is  that  the 
heat  first  causes  the  glass  to  expand,  so  that 
the  flask  becomes  a  Httle  bigger  and  holds 
more  fluid  ;  after  a  few  seconds  the  heat  pene- 
trates through  the  glass  into  the  water  and 
causes  it  to  expand,  when  the  liquid  begins  to 
rise  in  the  stem  towards  h.  On  taking  the 
flask  out  of  the  hot  water  the  opposite  effects 
are  produced;  for  a  few  seconds  the  water  rises 
in  the  stem  after  withdrawal,  because  the  chill- 
ing action  of  the  air  first  afi'ects  the  glass  of  the  flask,  causing  it  to 
contract  and  squeeze  the  liquid  upwards ;  but  as  soon  as  the  water 
inside  begins  to  cool,  the  liquid  begins  to  sink  again  in  the  stem. 

Expt.  312.  To  show  that  Solids  do  not  expand  all  alike. — 
Just  as  quicksilver  and  glass  do  not  expand  equally,  so  is  there 
observed  a  greater  or  less  difference  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  aU 
solids.  Thus  bars  of  iron,  copper,  glass,  and  other  substances, 
when  heated  in  the  same  way  in  the  arrangement  described  in  Expt. 
310  (fig.  118),  will  cause  the  index  to  move  over  very  different 
amounts  of  space ;  the  increase  in  length  which  a  copper  rod  will 
undergo  will  be  found  to  be  about  half  as  much  again  as  that 
indicated  with  an  iron  rod,  which  again  will  be  greater  than  that 
shown  by  a  glass  rod ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  rod  of  lead  or  zinc 
(not  heated  so  highly  as  to  melt)  will  expand  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  one  of  copper  heated  to  the  same  extent. 
Expt.  313.  Curving  of  Compound  Metallic  Bars  on  Heating. — 


Fig.  119.  Measure- 
ment of  Expan- 
sion (liquid). 


breguet's  thermometer. 
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Obtain  two  strips  of  sheet  copper  and  iron  respectively,  some  two 
inches  wide  and  two  feet  long,  of  pretty  stout  material ;  have  them 
firmly  riveted  together  so  as  to  form  a  flat  double  bar;  on 
heating  this  with  a  lamp  the  bar  will  curve,  because,  as  the  copper 
expands  more  than  the  iron,  it  must  either  break  the  rivets  or 
else  take  the  outside  of  a  curve  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  length 
than  the  less  expanded  iron  on  the  inside  of  the  curve.  On  cool- 
ing down  the  curved  compound  bar  will  gradually  become  flat 
again ;  if  chilled  in  a  freezing  mixture  the  bar  will  again  curve, 
but  now  with  the  copper  inside  the  curve,  since  the  copper  contracts 
the  most.  In  laying  raih'oads,  building  iron  joists  into  walls,  and 
such  like  operations,  the  difi'erences  in  length  caused  by  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  between  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter, 
&c.,  have  to  be 
carefully  allowed 
for,  and  space  left 
to  permit  of  ex- 
pansion; were  this 
not  done  the  rails 
would  become 
curved,  the  walls 
thrust  out  of 
the  perpendicular, 
and  similar  seri- 
ous derangements 
brought  about.  A 
long  iron  girder 
bridge  will  often 
become  measur- 
ably longer  if  a 
gleam  of  sunshine 
fall  upon  it  on  a 
cloudy  day,  or 
shorter  if  a  cool 
wind      suddenly  f'ig-  120,  Breguet's  Thermometer, 

spring  up  and  blow  upon  it ;  with  some  structures  the  amount  of 
growth  and  decrease  can  be  readily  watched  at  the  ends  by  the 
eye  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Breguefs  metallic  thermometer  (fig.  120)  is  an  instrument 
depending  on  the  different  rates  of  expansion  of  difi'erent  metals. 
A  long  compound  spiral,  HH,  is  formed  of  two  or  more  metals  with 
the  most  expansible  one  inside ;  usually  a  triple  strip  is  employed 
with  silver  inmost,  gold  next,  and  platinum  outside.  As  the  tem- 
perature rises,  the  silver  expands  most  and  the  platinum  least,  so 
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that  the  spiral  uncoils ;  conversely,  on  cooling  the  spiral  twists  up 
closer.  The  upper  end  of  the  spiral  is  fixed  to  a  firm  support,  S  ;  to 
the  lower  end  a  long  index  is  attached,  so  that  the  temperature  is 
read  off  by  the  position  of  the  index  on  a  circular  scale,  somewhat 
like  the  hand  of  a  watch  on  the  dial. 

Expt.  314.  To  show  that  Liquids  do  not  all  Expand  alike.— 
A  series  of  bulbs  of  equal  size  blown  on  tubes  of  the  same  bore 
are  arranged  side  by  side  (fig.  121)  with  the  bulbs  in  a  trough, 
so  that  they  can  all  be  heated  simultaneously  to  the  same  extent 

by  pouring  warm  water  into 


the  trough.  The  bulbs  and 
tubes  are  first  filled  to  con- 
venient heights  with  differ- 
ent fluids  (alcohol,  water, 
benzene,  oil  of  turpentine, 
ether,  &c.),  the  levels  being 
read  off  on  scales  fixed  for 
the  purpose.  On  heating 
the  bulbs  in  the  trough,  the 
different  liquids  will  be 
found  to  ascend  in  the  tubes 
to  very  different  extents. 
Thus,  Avater  expands  much 
less  than  alcohol  for  a 
of  temperature, 


Fig.  121.  Expansion  of  Liquids.  given  rise 
whilst  benzene  expands  more  than  alcohol,  and  ether  more  still 
Instead  of  purchasing  bulbs  and  tubes,  the  apparatus  may  be  readily 
constructed  at  home  by  selecting  a  number  of  small  flasks  all  of  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  size  (best  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  that  each  will  hold),  and  fitting  them  with  per- 
forated corks  and  pieces  of  quill  tubing  of  the  same  bore  for  each. 

Expt.  315.  Irregular  Expansion  of  Water. — A  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  the  expansion  by  heat  is  exhibited  by  some  few 
substances,  and  more  especially  by  water  and  bismuth.  If  a  block 
of  ice  be  melted  so  as  to  form  water  at  0°,  and  this  water  be 
allowed  to  rise  in  temperature,  it  will  be  found  to  shrink  in  volume 
until  the  temperature  reaches  about  4°  C,  after  which  it  begins  to 
expand  as  the  temperature  rises.  In  consequence,  a  given  quantity 
of  water  occupies  the  least  possible  space  at  4°;  or  otherwise,  a 
given  space  filled  with  water  will  hold  a  larger  weight  of  water 
at  4°  than  at  any  other  temperature.  Accordingly  4°  is  spoken 
of  as  the  temperature  of  maximum  density  of  loater. 

A  bucket  of  water  in  a  cold  room  during  frosty  weather  fur- 
nished with  two  thermometers,  one  indicating  the  temperature  of 
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the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  and  the  other  that  at  the 
top,  will  register  different  temperatures  at  top  and  bottom  as  the 
water  cools.  Suppose  the  water  is  at  10°  to  start  with;  as  the 
cooling  goes  on  the  top  thermometer  will  at  first  indicate  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  bottom  one,  because  the  cooler  water  is 
heavier  and  tends  to  sink  to  the  bottom;  by  and  by  the  two 
thermometers  will  indicate  the  same  temperature,  4° ;  after  which 
the  top  thermometer  will  register  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
other,  because  now  the  cooler  water  is  higher  and  rises ;  finally, 
ice  will  form  on  the  top.  Thus,  if  readings  of  the  two  ther- 
mometers be  taken  every  5  minutes,  numbers  will  be  obtained 
something  Uke  the  following: — 


Time  in  Minutes. 


5  minutes. 


35 


Top  Thermometer. 


9°-5 
9°-0 
8°-0 
7°-0 
5° -5 
4°-0 
3°-0 

r-5 

0° 

Ice  at  surface. 


Bottom  Thermometer. 


8° 

5 

r 

0 

5° 

5 

4° 

5 

4° 

25 

4° 

•0 

3° 

5 

3° 

0 

2° 

•0 

r 

0 

Difference. 


+r-o 

+  2°-0 
+  2° -5 
+  l°-5 
-l-r-25 

0° 
-0°-5 

-r-5 

-2°-0 
-l°-0 


Fig.  122  represents  a  form  of  arrangement  for  trying  this  ex- 
periment in  an  ordinary  room ;  a  large  cylinder  containing  water 
has  a  sort  of  gallery  arranged  half  way  up,  filled  with  fragments 
of  ice,  so  as  gradually  to  chill  the  water,  when  numbers  will  be 
obtained  on  taking  readings  of  the  two  thermometers  somewhat  as 
above.  It  is  probable  that  all  substances  that  expand  in  solidifying, 
like  water,  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  "maximum  density;"  but 
in  most  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  this  is  so,  as  the 
point  of  maximum  density  lies  but  little  above  the  melting  point. 

Expt.  316.  Expansion  of  Gases. — Fill  a  bladder  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  fuU  of  cold  air  with  a  pair  of  beUows,  and  then  keep 
it  in  a  warm  place,  e.g.,  in  front  of  the  fire,  but  not  so  near  as  to 
burn  and  shrivel  the  membrane ;  the  bladder  will  soon  become 
plump  and  fully  distended,  and  if  not  very  strong  may  even  burst 
from  the  increased  pressure,  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  air  inside 
to  expand  by  heat. 

Fig.  123  represents  an  arrangement  illustrating  in  another  way 
the  development  of  pressure  by  this  action.  A  glass  bulb  with  a 
long  cylindrical  stem  (a  piece  of  wide  tubing  attached  to  a  flask 
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will  answer)  is  provided  with  a  tightly  fitting  piston  like  a  syringe; 
on  heating  the  bulb  the  air  expands  and  presses  on  the  piston,' 
forcing  it  outwards ;  on  cooling  the  bulb  again  the  air  contracts' 
and  the  pressure  is  relieved,  so  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  out> 
side  forces  the  piston  down  again. 

Motive  power  is  obtained  by  means  of  "  gas  engines "  in  this 
way.  A  chamber  containing  a  mixture  of  coal  gas  (or  other  com- 
bustible gas)  and  air  is  fired,  so  that  much  heat  is  developed  by 
the  chemical  action  taking  place ;  this  heat  largely  expands  the 
products  of  combustion,  producing  pressure  upon  a  piston  working 
in  a  cylinder,  and  so  causing  it  to  move;  by  means  of  rods,  cranks, 


Fig.  122.  Maximum  Density  of  Water.  Fig.  123.  Expansion  of 

Air  moves  Piston. 

shafts,  &c.,  this  motion  is  communicated  to  the  machinery  to  be 
driven  by  the  engine.  A  steam  engine  works  after  somewhat  the 
same  fashion,  only  here  the  power  is  produced  by  the  expansion 
of  steam  produced  in  a  pressure  boiler. 

Expt.  317.  Air  Thermometer. — Into  the  mouth  of  a  6-o\mce 
flask  fix  a  cork  air-tight,  with  a  piece  of  quill  tubing  passing  through 
the  cork,  like  the  arrangement  used  in  Expt.  311.  Hold  the  tube 
and  flask  with  the  latter  upwards,  and  place  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  in  a  bottle  half  full  of  water.  On  warming  the  flask  the  air 
inside  will  become  expanded  and  will  partly  bubble  out  through 
the  water  in  the  bottle  (like  the  air  from  the  difi"usion  apparatus. 
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Expt.  109,  when  increased  in  volume  by  the  passage  inwards  of 
hydrogen).  On  allowing  the  flask  to  cool  again,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  will  force  the  water  up  the  tube,  where  it  will  stand  at  a 
height  above  that  in  the  bottle,  depending  on  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  to  which  the  flask  was  heated  and  that  to 
which  it  has  subsequently  cooled ;  as  the  temperature  of  the  room 
alters,  so  will  the  level  of  the  water  rise  or  fall,  somewhat  like  the 
quicksilver  in  an  ordinary  mercurial  thermometer.  Fig.  124 
represents  a  more  neatly  made  form  of  air  thermo- 
meter, where  the  flask  and  quill  tube  are  replaced  by 
a  large  bulb  blown  on  a  piece  of  stout  glass  tubing, 
the  whole  being  mounted  in  a  flask  containing  some 
coloured  liquid  by  passing  the  tube  through  a  hole  in 
a  cork,  taking  care  that  this  does  not  fit  air  tight  into 
the  flask.  A  scale  for  reading  off  variations  in  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  the  stem  is  also  provided. 

Expt.  318.  Ascending  Currents  of  Hot  Air. — An 
important  result  follows  from  the  fact  that  gases  ex- 
pand largely  in  bulk  when  heated;  viz.,  that  if  they 
are  not  confined  in  an  inexpansible  envelope  (such  as 
a  bladder  when  fully  distended)  they  become  lighter, 
bulk  for  bulk,  than  previously.  A  soap  bubble  blown 
with  warm  air  from  the  lungs  consequently  ascends, 
notwithstanding  that  the  soap  water  itself  is  heavier 
than  air,  and  that  the  expired  breath  is  also  heavier 
than  air  would  be  at  the  same  temperature,  on 
account  of  its  containing  more  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  lungs  (Expt. 
153) :  this  extra  weight  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  increased  bulk,  and  consequently  su- 
perior lightness,  communicated  to  the  breath  in  virtue 
of  its  warmth  as  compared  with  the  surroiuiding  air ;  consequently 
the  bubble  ascends,  just  as  one  filled  with  hydrogen  or  coal  gas 
would  do  (Expt.  307),  or  as  a  cork  held  at  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler 
of  water  would  rise  to  the  surface  if  let  go.  Hence,  over  any 
heated  object  an  ascending  current  of  warm  air  is  necessarily  set  up, 
because  the  air  in  contact  with  the  hot  body  becomes  warmed  and 
expands,  and  consequently  rises,  cooler  air  flowing  in  to  supply  its 
place. 

Expt.  150  illustrates  this  efi'ect;  here  the  source  of  heat  is 
the  chemical  action  taking  place  between  a  lighted  candle  and 
the  air  in  which  it  burns ;  ventilating  appliances,  where  foul  air 
is  removed  and  fresh  supplied,  mostly  work  on  this  principle,  the 
hot  vitiated  air  being  removed  in  virtue  of  its  tendency  to  ascend 


Fig.  124. 
Air  Ther- 
mometer. 
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and  so  set  up  a  current  of  air.  The  ascent  of  smoke  in  a  cliimney 
is  due  to  the  same  cause. 

When  a  current  of  air  strikes  upon  a  surface  inclined  to  its 
direction  in  a  certain  way,  pressure  is  produced  on  the  surface, 
tending  to  make  it  move  ;  the  turning  round  of  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill, and  of  several  children's  toys  which  revolve  when  a  gentle 
wind  blows  upon  them,  is  thus  brought  about.  In  the  same  way, 
if  the  top  of  a  chimney  be  fitted  with  a  revolving  head  where 
the  issuing  smoke  and  hot  air  pass  out  through  orifices  radiating 
out  from  the  centre  and  bounded  by  flat  surfaces  fixed  obliquely 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  issues,  a  continuous  rota- 
tion of  the  head  is  set  up ;  by  connecting  the  revolving  head  with 
a  spit  in  front  of  the  fire  an  automatic  turning  round  of  the  joint 
to  be  roasted  is  brought  about. 

Trace  a  spiral  line  on  a  piece  of  card  or  thin  sheet  metal  and 
then  cut  through  the  card  along  the  line  with  a  sharp  knife,  &c.; 
pull  the  centre  of  the  spiral  outwards  so  that  the  whole  presents  a 
conical  appearance,  the  surface  of  the  card  winding  round  and 
round  screw-wise,  but  each  successive  turn  being  larger  in  diameter. 
Balance  the  central  point  of  the  "  flat  spiral "  thus  formed  on  a 
needle  stuck  point  upwards  in  a  cork  in  the  neck  of  a  wine  bottle, 
or  held  by  any  convenient  form  of  stand ;  on  bringing  a  candle 
underneath  the  spiral,  the  ascending  current  of  hot  air  will  impinge 
on  the  surface  of  the  spiral,  producing  the  same  effect  as  wind  on 
the  vanes  of  a  windmill,  setting  the  spiral  in  rotation.  Toys  based 
on  this  principle  are  often  met  with,  continuous  revolution  being 
set  up  by  fixing  the  toy  near  a  fire  over  the  edge  of  a  mantel- 
piece, with  a  candle  underneath,  or  in  some  other  situation  where 
an  ascending  current  of  warm  air  can  play  upon  the  vanes. 

Expt.  319.  Differential  Air  Thermometer. — Provide  two  small 
flasks  of  equal  size  and  two  tightly-fitting  india-rubber  perforated 
corks,  with  a  piece  of  quill  tubing  about  2  feet  long  fitting  air-tight 
into  the  corks  when  fixed  in  the  mouths  of  the  flasks.  Bend  the 
glass  tube  to  a  double  right  angle  so  as  to  form  a  large  TJ,  so  that 
each  limb  may  be  about  8  inches  long  and  the  two  Kmbs  about  8 
inches  apart ;  when  cool  pour  into  the  tube  enough  water  (tinted 
with  indigo  or  ink,  &c.)  to  fill  the  limbs  about  4  inches  high  with 
fluid.  Now  fix  on  the  flasks  at  the  two  ends  of  the  tube,  so  as  to 
form  a  double-bulbed  air  thermometer.  If  one  bulb  be  warmed 
by  the  hand  or  a  flame,  &c.,  the  air  therein  will  expand,  and  wiR 
press  the  column  of  coloured  fluid  in  the  U  tube  down  on  the 
warmed  side  and  up  on  the  other ;  so  that  any  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  bulbs  is  indicated  by  a  variation  in  the 
relative  levels  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  two  limbs.  Fig. 
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125  represents  a  more  neatly  finished  form  of  differential  air 
thermometer  where  the  two  bulbs  and  connecting  stem  are  blown 
in  one  piece. 

A  better  instrument  results  if  the  corks  are  doubly  perforated 
and  the  second  perforations  supplied  with  short 
bits  of  glass  tubing  about  an  inch  long,  the  two 
being  connected  by  a  piece  of  thin  india-rubber 
tubing ;  there  is  thus  a  direct  communication 
between  the  two  bulbs  through  the  india-rubber 
tube,  so  that  any  inequality  of  level  that  might 
otherwise  accidentally  exist  in  the  liquid  in  the 
U  tube  is  obviated  by  the  equalisation  of  pressure 
thus  brought  about.  When  the  thermometer  is 
to  be  used,  the  india-rubber  tube  is  closed  by 
means  of  a  spring  pinch  cock  or  screw  clamp 
(fig.  126),  so  that  the  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  bulbs  is  cut  off.  A  further  improve- 
ment is  to  use  a  longer  glass  tube  and  bend  over 
the  ends  again  at  right 
angles,  sc  that  the  flask 
bulbs  may  depend  down- 
wards, and  so  be  capable 
^\.]?^-  l^^ff.^  of  being  placed  in  dif- 
Thermometer,  ^rent  vessels  of  water,  ^.^ 
&c.  When  the  bulbs 
and  tube  are  blown  in  one  piece  the  connecting  rubber  tube  and 
clamp  are  replaced  by  a  cross  piece  of  glass  tubing  provided  with  a 
tap,  so  that  when  the  tap  is  open  the  two  pendent  bulbs  are  in  direct 
communication,  and  when  closed  the  thermometer  is  ready  for 
use ;  this  form  is  known  as  "  Matthiessen's  differential  air- 
thermometer,"  the  one  with  upright  bulbs  being  "  Leslie's  "  form 
of  the  instrument. 


126.  Screw  Pinch  Cock. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Convection  and  Conduction  op  Heat. 

Expt.  318  shows  that  when  a  gas  is  heated  under  such  circum- 
stances that  it  can  expand  and  move  about  freely,  it  becomes 
lighter  and  ascends  bodily,  thus  setting  up  currents.    This  process 
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of  conveying  heat  from  one  spot  to  another  by  causing  a  heated 
mobile  fluid  to  move  as  a  whole  is  termed  convection,  and  is 
api)licable  to  liquids  as  well  as  to  solids.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  poker  is  put  in  the  fire,  by  and  bye  its  other  end  becomes  more 
or  less  warm.  The  process  by  which  the  heat  travels  along  the 
length  of  the  poker  from  fire  to  handle  end  is  termed  conduction. 
Yet  another  way  in  which  heat  is  propagated  from  spot  to  spot  is 
by  the  process  termed  radiation,  best  exemplified  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  or  by  the  effect  produced  by  holding  a  red  hot  poker  a 
foot  or  so  from  the  face  and  level  with  it,  so  that  no  currents  of 
hot  air  can  reach  the  face  by  convection ;  the  sensation  of  warmth 
on  the  skin  and  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye  by  the  emission 
of  light  are  usually  spoken  of  as  manifestations  of  radiant  energy. 
Some  sources  of  radiant  energy  are  also  capable  of  setting  up 
chemical  action ;  as,  for  example,  the  effect  of  light  in  causing  the 
combination  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  (Expt.  215),  or  in 
decomposing  certain  silver  compounds  (Expt.  196). 

Expt.  320.  Convection  Currents  in  Water  and  Gases. — 
Obtain  a  large  glass  shade  (or  a  flask  or  bolt-head)  nearly  full  of 
water,  and  set  it  over  a  large  gas  burner  or  spirit  lamp,  so  as  to 
heat  it  up  gradually ;  throw  into  the  flask  some  bran  or  finely 
chopped  up  wooden  shavings,  when  the  formation  of  cin-rents  of 
heated  water  rising  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  and  of  descending 
currents  of  cooler  water  will  become  visible  by  the  motion  of  the 
particles  of  bran.  Another  way  of  rendering  the  currents  visible 
is  to  throw  into  the  flasks  some  lumps  of  solid  litmus,  fragments 
of  the  "lead"  from  an  aniline  dye  pencil,  or  other  material  that 
will  tint  the  water  without  dissolving  too  quickly ;  the  flow  of 
differently  tinted  streams  will  become  easily  manifest. 

The  ordinary  processes  in  use  for  heating  houses,  churches,  &c., 
by  hot  water  pipes  is  based  on  this  property  of  convection  in. 
liquids.  A  boiler  or  other  heating  arrangement  with  a  fire  attached 
is  fixed  in  the  vault  or  basement,  and  connected  with  the  supply 
pipe  for  hot  water  at  the  top  of  the  boiler ;  the  return  pipe,  bring- 
ing back  the  cooler  water  after  it  has  done  its  work  and  warmed 
up  the  air  in  contact  with  the  coils  of  piping  arranged  for  the 
purpose,  joins  the  boiler  at  the  bottom  ;  this  construction  evidently 
necessitates  that,  as  the  water  in  the  boiler  becomes  heated,  it  will 
rise  upwards  and  flow  through  the  supply  pipe,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  cooler  fluid  entering  by  the  return  pipe. 

Instead  of  plain  water,  solutions  of  various  saline  matters  are 
sometimes  employed,  these  being  capable  of  being  more  highly 
heated  than  water  only. 

When  it  is  required  to  cool  the  air  of  a  building,  an  analogous 
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arrangement  is  adopted;  a  cooling  engine  is  provided  (usually 
involving  the  rapid  evaporation  of  highly  volatile  liquids,  such  as 
liquefied  ammonia  or  sulphur  dioxide  gas)  in  place  of  a  boiler  ;  the 
coils  of  pipe  intended  to  cool  the  air  of  the  apartment  are  filled 
with  brine,  or  glycerine,  or  some  other  fluid  that  does  not  easily 
freeze,  and  a  continuous  current  of  cold  fluid  is  thus  kept  circulat- 
ing, flowing  outwards  and  downwards  from  the  base  of  the  cooling 
vessel  (wliich  should  now  be  placed  at  the  highest  elevation),  and 
returning  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  to  the  top  of  the 
cooling  vessel.  Wlien  artificial  ice  is  to  be  made,  water  is  gradually 
frozen  into  blocks  by  cooling  the  vessels  containing  it  below  zero 
by  means  of  pipes  containing  highly  chilled  brine.  By  placing  a 
horizontal  network  of  pipes  on  the  floor  of  a  room  and  sprinkling 
them  with  water,  a  crust  of  ice  can  be  formed  on  the  pipes  ;  which, 
by  cautiously  repeating  the  addition  of  water,  can  be  finally  con- 
verted into  a  solid  flooring  of  smooth  ice,  thus  producing  an 
artificial  ice  skating  link,  such  as  is  termed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  a  glaciarium.  In  the  manufacture  of  parafiin  wax  from 
petroleum  and  shale  distillates,  &c.,  and  in  many  analogous  in- 
dustries, chilling  appliances  of  this  description  are  largely  employed 
to  cause  the  soHdification  of  the  more  valuable  portions,  which  are 
then  removed  by  pressing  out  the  still  fluid  part  by  means  of 
powerful  hydraulic  presses  (Expts.  26,  331). 

Anything  that  mechanically  hinders  the  setting  up  of  convection 
currents  in  the  air  surrounding  a  given  body  will  prevent  its 
rapidly  altering  in  temperature  if  materially  hotter  or  colder  than 
the  air.  The  naked  skin  is  soon  chilled  down,  even  in  a  room 
with  door  and  windows  closed,  so  that  there  are  no  draughts  or 
horizontal  currents  of  air ;  partly  because  heat  is  lost  by  radiation, 
but  principally  because  convection  currents  are  set  up  all  over  the 
warm  body,  which  continually  bring  fresh  cool  air  in  contact  with 
the  skin,  and  thus  rapidly  abstract  heat;  but  a  loosely  fitting 
garment  greatly  retards  this  motion  of  the  warmed  air ;  whilst  a 
series  of  garments  one  above  the  other,  especially  if  wadded 
with  wool  or  quilted  with  eider  down,  &c.,  or  lined  with  fur, 
effectually  prevent  the  formation  of  convection  currents  and 
consequent  chilling  action.  Such  clothing  literally  "keeps 
one  warm"  by  preventing  escape  of  heat;  but  it  in  no  way 
produces  heat,  so  that  the  phrase  "warm  clothing"  is  not  exactly 
correct.  For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  materials  of  this 
description  will  prevent  a  hot  body  from  cooling  quickly,  they 
will  equally  prevent  a  cold  body  from  becoming  warmed  by 
the  air ;  thus  to  preserve  a  block  of  ice  from  melting  rapidly  in 
a  hot  room,  or  in  summer,  it  suffices  to  envelop  it  in  several  folds 
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of  flannel  or  loosely  wrapped  newspaper,  which  prevents  the  access 
of  warm  air  in  this  case,  just  as  it  would  keep  the  human  body 
from  chilling  in  a  cold  atmosphere. 

**  Norwegian  stoves,"  for  keeping  food  hot  a  long  time,  are  simply 
boxes  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  felt  or  similar  porous  material, 
which  will  thus  prevent  chilling.  Ice  chests  are  similarly  coated 
outside  with  a  double  jacket,  either  containing  air  only,  or  better 
still,  a  layer  of  felt,  dry  sawdust,  or  similar  material.  Similarly, 
fireproof  safes  are  protected  by  a  corresponding  jacket  filled  with 
sand,  asbestos,  mineral  wool,  or  analogous  material,  capable  of  pre- 
venting the  easy  passage  inwards  of  heat,  whilst  not  being  itself 
susceptible  of  charring. 

Expt.  321.  Conduction  of  Heat.— The  property  possessed  by  an 
iron  poker  thrust  into  the  fire  of  becoming  more  or  less  heated  at 
the  handle  end  (even  though  this  be  screened  from  the  radiant 
heat  of  the  fire)  by  the  conduction  of  heat  along  its  length,  is  shared 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  solids,  whilst  liquids  and  gases 
possess  it  only  to  an  extremely  minute  extent.  If  a  copper  rod 
and  another  one  of  iron,  both  of  the  same  dimensions  (say  2  feet 
long),  be  placed  with  one  end  of  each  in  the  fire,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  far  end  of  the  copper  rod  will  soon  become  too  hot  to  grasp 
comfortably  with  the  hand,  whilst  the  iron  rod  will  be  much  less 
affected,  showing  that  the  copper  conducts  heat  better  than 
iron.  Fig.  127  represents  another  mode  of  iilustratmg  this.  Two 
r^nuDco  similar  bars  of 
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and  iron)  are 
fastened  to- 
gether, end  to 
end,  and  a  num- 

Fig.  127.  Conduction  (solids).  ^er     of  light 

wooden  balls 

cemented  by  means  of  melted  beeswax  to  the  under  portion  of 
the  compound  bar  at  equal  intervals  (say  1  inch  apart).  The 
central  part  where  the  two  ends  meet  is  then  heated  by  means 
of  a  lamp ;  heat  is  conducted  along  each  metal,  causing  the  Avax 
to  melt  and  the  attached  balls  to  drop  off ;  the  better  conduct- 
ing bar  allows  the  heat  to  pass  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater 
distance  than  the  other  j  so  that  in  the  case  of  copper  and  iron 
the  balls  attached  to  the  copper  rod  will  drop  sooner,  and  more 
of  them  will  be  ultimately  detached  than  will  be  the  case  with 
the  iron  rod. 

Expt.  322.  Another  Illustration. — Fig.  128  illustrate^  another 
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way  of  showing  the  same  thing,  A  box  is  provided  (a  cigar  box 
made  water  tight  Avith  putty  will  do),  in  the  side  of  which  are  bored 
a  number  of  holes  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal line.  In  each  hole  is  fixed  a 
cork,  through  which  passes  a  rod  of 
metal,  &c.,  a  few  inches  in  length. 
One  rod  may  be  of  copper,  another  of 
brass,  another  of  iron,  another  of  glass, 
and  so  on,  all  being  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible of  the  same  dimensions ;  each 
rod  is  so  arranged  that  equal  lengths 
always  project  outwards  from  the 
box,  whilst  an  inch  or  more  is  inside 
it.  The  external  portions  of  the  rods  are  coated  over  with 
melted  beeswax  by  a  brush,  and  small  balls  of  wood  cemented  on 
to  the  far  ends  by  the  same  means ;  after  cooling  and  standing  to 
harden  the  wax,  boiling  water  is  pom^ed  into  the  box  so  as  to  cover 
the  ends  of  the  rods  inside  ;  this  heats  the  rods  and  the  heat  is 
conducted  along  them  outside,  melting  the  wax,  and  finally  causing 
the  ball  to  drop  off  at  the  far  end,  if  the  rod  is  of  sufficiently  good 
conducting  material.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  cojpper  conducts 
much  better  than  iron,  iron  better  than  zinc  or  tin,  and  glass  or 
slate  very  Kttle  ;  so  that  with  these  substances  the  heat  travels  far 
enough  to  melt  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  wax. 

Owing  to  the  low  conducting  power  of  glass,  slate,  &c.,  these 
substances  may  be  rendered  extremely  hot  by  means  of  a  flame  at 
one  spot,  Avhilst  only  a  very  short  distance  away  the  material 
remains  cool  enough  to  hold  in  the  hand  without  inconvenience. 
Thus,  by  the  aid  of  a  blow  pipe  a  candle  flame  may  be  directed  on 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  glass  rod  held  horizontally  so  as  to  heat  it 
red  hot  and  even  to  melt  it ;  whilst  less  than  an  inch  away  from 
the  softened  glass  the  rod  may  be  readily  held  in  the  fingers. 

On  the  other  hand,  iron,  and  especially  copper  and  brass,  conduct 
heat  so  readily  that  tools  made  of  these  metals  require  to  be  fitted 
with  wooden  handles  if  the  tools  are  intended  for  use  in  a  heated 
condition,  so  as  to  prevent  the  hand  being  burnt;  e.g.,  the 
soldering  tool  referred  to  in  Expt.  47,  or  an  ordinary  pair  of  ladies' 
hair  curling  tongs.  For  a  similar  reason  the  flat  irons  used  by 
laundresses  for  smoothing  starched  collars,  &c.,  and  kettles  of  boil- 
ing water,  are  grasped  by  means  of  a  folded  piece  of  cloth  or 
similar  "  holder  "  to  prevent  the  heat  passing  to  the  hand  so  rapidly 
as  to  scorch  it ;  an  extremely  hot  plate  may  be  handled  safely  at 
table  if  the  hand  be  protected  by  a  glove  or  by  catching  hold  of 
the  plate  with  a  napkin ;  whereas,  if  directly  grasped,  pain  would 
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be  produced  by  the  heat.  The  handles  of  metal  teapots  and 
coffeepots  are  frequently  made  separate  from  the  body  of  the 
vessel,  and  united  thereto  with  rings  of  ivory,  or  ebony,  &c.,  between 
the  ends  of  the  handle  and  its  attachment  to  the  pot,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  heating  of  the  handle  by  the  conduction  from  the 
hot  pot,  the  wood  or  ivory  being  comparatively  an  extremely  bad 
conductor. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  those  bodies  which  conduct 
heat  best  (silver,  copper,  &c.,)  are  also  those  which  conduct 
electricity  the  best,  and  vice  versd. 

Expt.  323.  Different  conducting  power  of  Wood  and  Metal. — 
The  difference  in  conductivity  of  heat  subsisting  between  wood 
and  metal,  especially  copper,  may  be  readily  illustrated  in  a 
simple  way.  Provide  a  cylindrical  rod  of  wood  some  inches  long 
and  f  to  1  inch  in  diameter  (part  of  a  broomstick  will  do). 
Slightly  cut  away  the  outer  part  of  one  half,  and  bend  a  piece  of 
stout  sheet  copper  over  the  remaining  wood  at  the  cut  end,  so  as 
to  cover  the  wood  with  copper,  keeping  the  outside  diameter  about 
the  same  as  at  first  (fig.  129).    Stram  a  piece  of  white  writing 


Fig.  129.  Conduction  Wood  and  Metal    metal-coated  half,  and  then 
compound  Bar.  ^-^^^^  ^j^^  p^p^^  ^ 

the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  gas  lamp,  so  that  the  flame 
may  impinge  on  the  paper  at  about  the  centre.  In  a  few  seconds 
that  part  of  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  wood  Avill  be  charred 
and  set  on  fire,  whilst  the  other  part  in  contact  Avith  the  metal 
will  remain  unaffected  by  the  heat;  the  reason  being  that  the 
metal  conducts  heat  away  rapidly,  and  consequently  cools  the 
paper  and  prevents  its  becoming  heated  to  the  charring  point  for 
some  time,  whilst  the  wood  is  incapable  of  thus  protecting  the 
paper,  on  account  of  its  bad  conducting  power. 

Expt.  324.  Effect  of  Wire  Gauze  in  stopping  the  passage  of 
Flame. — The  conducting  power  of  metals  in  coolmg  down  con- 
bustible  substances,  and  so  extinguisliing  flame  by  preventing  the 
temperature  continuing  high  enough  to  propagate  the  chemical 
action  of  burning,  is  utilised  in  the  construction  of  various  forms 
of  miners'  safety  lamps  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  liability 
to  dangerous  explosions  of  fire  damp  (Expt.  208)  in  collieries  and 
underground  workings.  If  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be 
made  in  a  bladder,  in  the  mouth  of  which  is  fixed  a  piece  of  \  inch 
metal  gas  pipe  some  few  inches  long,  on  applying  a  light  to  the  end 
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of  the  pipe  the  issuing  explosive  mixture  will  be  fired,  and  the 
flame  will  pass  through  the  pipe  into  the  bladder,  causing  its 
contents  to  explode ;  just  as  a  train  of  gunpowder  would  allow  the 
flame  of  burning  powder  to  pass  along  it  from  o;ne  end  to  the 
other,  or  as  a  piece  of  burning  touch  paper  (Expt.  258)  will  allow 
the  smouldering  combustion  to  go  on,  gradually  but  regularly,  till 
the  whole  is  consumed. 

If,  however,  the  piece  of  touch  paper  be  placed  between  two  thick 
flat  copper  plates  with  a  portion  projecting,  on  lighting  the  part 
sticking  out  it  will  burn  as  usual  ;  but  the  combustion  will  not 
penetrate  far  between  the  copper  plates,  the  conducting  power  of 
these  being  great  enough  to  cool  down  the  burning  paper  so  as  to 
extinguish  it. 

In  much  the  same  way,  by  employing  a  long  fine  metal  tube, 
instead  of  a  comparatively  short  wide  piece,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
bladder  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
the  flame  passing  back  through  the  tube  and  firing  the  contents  of 
the  bladder ;  the  sides  of  the  tube  act  here  as  the  copper  plates 
with  the  touch  paper,  conducting  heat  away  so  rapidly  that  the 
flame  cannot  pass  along,  the  chemical  action  of  burning  being 
stopped  by  the  cooUng.  What  is  termed  a  safety  jet  based  on  this 
principle  is  sometimes  used  to  produce  an  oxyhydrogen  flame 
(Expt.  211),  the  two  gases  being  mixed  and  made  to  pass  through 
a  tube  filled  full  of  pieces  of  wire,  packed  longitudinally  in  the 
tube  as  close  as  possible  ;  the  interstices  between  the  wires  allow 
the  gases  to  pass  to  the  jet  at  the  end,  where  they  are  burnt 
together,  but  act  as  the  long  narrow  tube  with  the  bladder,  pre- 
venting the  flame  from  passing  back  by  the  cooling  action  exerted 
in  virtue  of  conduction. 

When  the  tubes  are  fine  enough,  a  very  short  length  suffices  to 
enable  this  cooling  action  to  be  sufficiently 
rapid  to  prevent  an  ordinary  candle  or  oil 
lamp  flame  from  passing ;  so  that  a  piece  of 
fine  wire  gauze  may  be  pressed  down  on  the 
flame  almost  to  the  base  without  allowing 
the  inflammable  gases  and  vapours  that  pass 
through  to  take  fire ;  or,  conversely,  if  a  gas 
jet  be  turned  on,  and  a  piece  of  wire  gauze 
held  over  it,  the  gas  that  passes  through  the 
gauze  may  be  lit  (fig.  130),  but  the  flame  will 
not  pass  downwards  through  the  wire  meshes.  I'ig-  130.  Wire  Gauze 
This  property  of  wire  gauze  is  iitilised  in  Flame, 
the  construction  of  various  forms  of  gas  burner,  where  air  and 
gas  are  mixed  and  burnt  together  so  as  to  produce  a  blue 
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nonluminous 
burner. 
Expt.  325. 


flame,  like  that  of  a  properly  arranged  Bunsen 


mixture  of 
ing  from 


Fig. 


The  safety  lamp. — Fig.  131  represents  a  form  of 
safety  lamp,  based  on  much  the  same  principle, 
consisting  of  a  small  oil  lamp  surmounted  by  a 
wire  gauze  cage.  If  the  lamp  be  lighted  and 
the  cage  fixed  on,  the  lamp  may  be  held  in  a 
il  gas  and  air  (such  as  that  issu- 
a  large  milighted  Bunsen  burner) 
without  firing  the  mixture,  although  a  blue 
flame  is  formed  inside  the  cage  if  sufficient 
inflammable  gas  passes  through  the  meshes  to 
burn  inside.  In  actual  use  iinderground,  the 
presence  of  a  dangerous  amount  of  firedamj)  in 
the  atmosphere  is  indicated  by  a  pecuHar  "  cap  " 
or  fiery  appearance  inside  the  lamp,  due  to 
this  action ;  in  such  a  case  the  lamp  ought  to  be 
extinguished,  as,  if  kept  alight,  the  gauze  is  very 
apt  to  be  heated  red  hot,  when  it  might  permit 
the  flame  to  pass  through,  on  account  of  the  cool- 
ing action  being  no  longer  sufl&ciently  exerted. 

Any  sudden  shock  or  impulse  given  to  the 
air  (as  by  firing  a  blast,  a  sudden  fall  of 
rock,  &c.)  is  liable  to  drive  the  flame  of 
even  the  best  safety  lamps  through  the  gauze  for  an  instant,  the 
cooling  action  being  in  such  a  case  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  dull  the 
flame  down  below  the  point  of  ignition,  or  temperature  sufiicient 
to  cause  the  chemical  action  of  burning  to  commence.  Should 
this  occur,  of  course  any  explosive  atmosphere  outside  the  lamp 
would  be  forthwith  fired  ;  hence,  although  safety  lamps  have 
proved  a  great  boon  to  colliers  by  diminishing  the  risk  of  explo- 
sions, they  are  by  no  means  perfect  safeguards,  especially  when 
used  carelessly  and  incautiously. 

Expt.  326.  Illustration  of  bad  conducting  Power  of  Water. 
— Water  possesses  only  an  extremely  low  power  of  conducting 
heat,  although  from  its  fluidity  and  mobihty  convection  takes 
place  very  readily,  not  only  with  pure  water,  but  also  with  all 
aqueous  fluids  and  solutions,  unless  rendered  extremely  viscid  (like 
treacle),  by  the  presence  of  very  large  quantities  of  dissolved  matter. 
Tie  a  piece  of  lead  or  brass  to  a  small  lump  of  ice,  or  put  both 
into  a  small  bag  of  cambric  or  netting,  and  place  them  in  a  large 
test-tube  filled  with  ice  cold  water,  the  piece  of  metal  bemg 
sufficiently  heavy  to  cause  both  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Now  heat 
the  upper  part  of  the  test-tube  by  means  of  a  lamp,  holding  the 
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tube  in  a  sloping  position  (fig.  132),  and  taking  care  that  the 
ilame  of  the  lamp  does  not  heat  the  bottom  part ;  the  water  in  the 
npper  part  of  the  tube  will  soon  begin  to  boil,  so  that  ice  cold 
ivater  and  solid  ice  are  contained  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  whilst 
the  water  at  the  top  is  boiling  vigorously  ;  the  heat  of  the  boiling 
water  is  so  slowly  conducted  downwards  that  the  lump  of  ice  will 
remain  for  some  time  unmelted.  If,  however,  the  bottom  part  of 
the  test-tube  be  warmed  instead  of  the  top,  the  ice  will  rapidly 
melt,  and  will  all  disappear  long  before  the  water  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  becomes  heated  to  any  considerable  extent. 


Fig.  132.  Low  Conductivity  of  Water.  Fig.  133.  Low  Conduc- 

tivity of  Water. 

Instead  of  applying  a  flame  to  the  outside  of  the  tube,  a  better 
plan  is  to  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  test-tube  a  thin  spiral 
wire  of  platinum,  through  which  an  electrical  current  can  be  passed 
.so  as  to  heat  the  wire  considerably ;  in  this  way  the  upper  portion 
of  the  water  can  be  made  to  boil  without  the  risk  of  heating  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  by  currents  of  warm  air,  &c, ;  so  that  if 
the  bottom  part  be  wrapped  in  dry  flannel  or  cotton  wool,  &c.,  to 
keep  off  the  heating  action  of  the  air  of  the  apartment,  a  much 
longer  time  will  elapse  before  the  ice  becomes  melted.    Eig.  133 
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illustrates  another  way  of  heating  the  top  part  of  a  vertical  tube 
containing  water  by  means  of  an  outer  cup,  which  is  filled  with 
hot  oil. 

Expt.  327.  Another  Illustration.— Provide  a  small  differential 
air  thermometer  (Expt.  319),  and  weight  it  with' lead  so  that  it 
will  sink  in  water ;  place  it  inside  a  large  bell  jar  turned  upside 
down  and  filled  with  water,  the  jar  being  so  large  that  Avhen  the 
thermometer  is  turned  on  its  side,  with  one  bulb  near  the  bottom 
of  the  jar  and  the  other  higher  up,  the  upper  hulh  is  still  some 
inches  under  water.  Preferably  the  differential  thermometer  may 
be  constructed  with  a  U  shaped  glass  connecting  tube,  the  legs  of 
which  are  of  unequal  length.  Now  place  a  large  red  hot  poker  in 
the  tipper  part  of  the  jar  so  as  to  heat  up  the  top  layer  of  water. 
It  will  be  seen,  on  repeating  the  application  of  the  hot  poker 
several  times,  that  the  upper  layer  of  water  will  ultimately  become 
very  hot,  far  too  hot  to  bear  the  hand  in ;  but  the  heat  will  travel 
downwards  by  conduction  so  slowly  that  very  little  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  bulbs  will  be  evident,  the  index 
column  of  fluid  moving  but  little,  if  at  all.  Obviously,  if  the 
heat  travelled  readily,  the  upper  bulb  would  become  much  more 
rapidly  warmed  than  the  lower  one,  and  a  considerable  difference 
of  temperature  would  be  indicated. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  carry  out  experiments  with  gases  in 
reference  to  their  power  of  conducting  heat,  on  accoimt  of  their 
mobility  and  the  ease  with  which  convection  currents  (Expts.  318, 
320)  are  set  up  in  them.  When  these  are  prevented  by  employ- 
ing loose  highly  porous  substances  (such  as  eider  down,  feathers, 
loosely  piled  cotton  wool,  &c.)  the  conducting  power  of  the  entire 
mass  is  found  to  be  extremely  low ;  so  that,  as  the  passage  of  what 
little  heat  does  pass  in  such  cases  is  partly  due  to  the  solid  matter 
present,  and  partly  to  the  not  entire  absence  of  convection  currents, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  conductivity  of  gases  by  themselves  is  very 
small. 

Unless  a  current  of  air  (wind,  &c.)  be  set  up,  the  abstraction  of 
heat  from  a  well-clothed  person  by  even  very  cold  air  is  but  slow, 
so  that  intensely  cold  frosts  and  Arctic  climates  can  be  borne 
without  any  particular  inconvenience  when  the  air  is  still ;  but  a 
much  more  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  far  less  bearable  if  the  air 
is  in  motion.  At  extremely  low  temperatures  contact  of  the  bare 
skin  with  substances  of  high  conductivity,  such  as  metals,  produces 
local  frostbite  almost  instantly,  and  corresponding  injury  to  the 
animal  tissues  thus  affected ;  although  mere  contact  with  the  air 
or  other  nonconducting  substances  at  the  same  temperature  pro- 
duces no  such  resi;lt  {vide  Expt.  328). 
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Certain  remarkable  results  follow  from  the  difference  in  power 
possessed  by  different  substances  as  regards  the  passage  of  heat 
along  them  by  conduction,  one  of  which  is  that  when  heat  passes 
through,  or  is  evolved  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  surfaces  of 
two  substances  of  different  conducting  power,  a  portion  of  the 
heat  becomes  transformed  into  electricity,  whence  the  term 
thermoelectricity  applied  to  this  kind  of  action. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Measueement  op  Heat — Specific  and  Latent  Heat. 

In  the  complete  measurement  of  most  natural  kinds  of  mani- 
festations made  known  to  us  by  the  senses,  there  are  two  distinct 
qualities,  both  of  which  are  involved  in  the  phenomenon  ex- 
amined, and  both  of  which  require  to  be  measured  before  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  gained ;  thus,  in  the  case  of 
light  and  bodies  rendered  visible  thereby,  two  different  impres- 
sions are  made  on  the  eye,  one  of  which  is  termed  colom*,  and  the 
other  brightness,  brilliancy,  or  iUiiniination ;  thus  a  candle  and  a 
powerful  oil  lamp  give  out  light  of  much  the  same  colour  in  each 
case,  but  of  very  different  degrees  of  brilliancy ;  whilst  by  holding 
various  kinds  of  glass  between  the  eye  and  the  candle,  &c.,  a  long 
series  of  different  colours  may  be  obtained,  not  differing  greatly  in 
their  relative  brightness.  In  the  same  way,  in  reference  to  audible 
sounds  and  more  especially  musical  notes,  there  are  the  two 
corresponding  quahties,  viz.,  the  Pitch  of  the  note  (whether  high 
or  low,  treble  or  bass)  and  the  Loudness  of  the  sound.*  Similarly, 
in  the  consideration  of  a  projectile  force,  such  as  a  stone  thrown 
by  the  hand,  an  arrow  propelled  by  a  bow,  &c.,  there  are  the  two 
separate  ideas  involved,  viz.,  the  direction  in  which  the  body  is 
made  to  move,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  moves,  or  the  velocity- 
imparted  to  it.  In  the  case  of  the  power  or  energy  possessed  by 
a  moving  body  of  water,  such  as  a  hydraulic  engine  supplied  by  a 
stream  of  water  in  a  pipe,  there  are  again  two  measurements 
requisite,  viz.,  the  degree  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  water, 
dependent  on  the  height  of  the  cistern  or  reservoir  out  of  which 

_  *  In  the  case  of  musical  notes,  a  third  quality  also  comes  into  play,  called 
timbre  or  quality  of  sound:  the  same  note  played  on  a  violin,  cornet,  or 
clarionet,  &c.,  has  a  different  effect  on  the  ear  in  each  case,  although 'the 
liitch  may  be  the  same  throughout  and  the  loudness  not  widely  different. 
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it  flows,  and  the  actual  current  or  quantity  of  water  passing  through 
the  pipe  in  a  given  time.  In  Hke  manner,  the  phenomena  of  heat, 
when  considered  to  the  fullest  extent,  involve  an  analogous  pair 
of  notions,  viz.,  the  degree  of  manifestation  of  heat  termed 
temperature,  to  some  extent  correlative  Avith  the  pressure  of  the 
water  current ;  and  the  quantity  of  heat  present,  corresponding 
with  the  quantity  of  water  flowing.  Similarly,  in  relation  to 
electric  current  energy,  two  analogous  ideas  are  requisite,  viz.,  that 
of  potential  or  tension,  and  that  of  quantity  of  electricity. 

Variations  of  temperature  are  indicated  by  instruments  termed 
thermoscopes,  and  are  usually  measured  by  means  of  tlierinometet's 
(such  as  the  mercurial  thermometer,  Expt.  28),  dependent  for 
their  indications  on  the  alteration  produced  in  the  bulk  of  a 
given  substance  or  object  by  its  expansion  and  contraction  as  the 
temperature  varies,  the  starting  point  being  determined  by  some 
well  marked  natural  change,  always  produced  at  one  and  the  same 
temperature,  such  as  the  melting  of  ice  or  boiHng  of  water  under 
definite  conditions.  The  quantity  of  heat,  however,  cannot  be 
thus  measured ;  for  it  is  found  that  very  difi"erent  results  are  ob- 
tained with  diiferent  substances  under  the  same  conditions ;  and- 
therefore  some  one  substance  must  be  selected  as  a  standard. 
Thus,  suppose  two  precisely  similar  glass  flasks  to  be  heated  in 
exactly  the  same  way  over  a  lamp  or  other  source  of  heat ;  in  one 
water  is  put,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  heat  into  the 
water  by  conduction  through  the  walls  of  the  flask  is  to  heat  up 
the  water,  i.e.,  to  cause  its  temperature  to  rise.  Suppose  some 
other  fluid,  such  as  mercury,  to  be  placed  in  the  other  flask  and 
this  to  be  laeated  in  the  same  way ;  obviously  the  rate  at  which 
heat  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  two  flasks  will  be  the  same  ; 
but,  nothwithstanding,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mercurj'^  heats  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  water  if  equal  weights  of  the  two  be  used ; 
whilst  if  the  quantities  of  water  and  mercury  are  so  adjusted  that 
they  both  rise  in  temperature  at  the  same  rate  (say  5°  per  minute, 
or  so)  it  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  weighs  about  30  times  as 
much  as  the  water.  This  difi'erence  is  expressed  by  saying  that 
mercury  has  a  much  smaller  capacity  for  heat  than  water ;  so  that 
a  given  quantity  of  heat  will  produce  some  30  times  the  eff'ect  in 
heatmg  up  mercury  that  it  will  when  made  to  heat  up  an  equal 
weight  of  water. 

Expt.  328.  To  show  that  the  Human  Body  wiU  not  always 
distinguish  Temperature  accurately. — At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  is  more  simple  than  to  distinguish  heat  from 
cold  by  the  sensation  produced  on  the  body  ;  but  in  pomt  of  fact 
such  is  not  the  case.    In  the  depth  of  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions 
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very  cold  metallic  substances  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  skin 
as  hot  ones;  i.e.,  they  produce  pain  and  a  "burn"  or  blister,  on 
account  of  the  destructive  action  of  unduly  low  or  high  temperatures 
on  the  living  tissues* ;  but  even  without  going  to  such  extremes 
as  these,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  human  body  wiU  have  a 
sensation  of  warmth  or  coldness  communicated  to  it  by  one  and  the 
same  object  according  to  the  condition  in  which  it  has  been  placed 
previously.  Arrange  three  basins  on  a  table  side  by  side ;  in  the 
left  hand  one  place  water  with  some  lumps  of  ice,  so  as  to  chill  it 
as  much  as  possible ;  in  the  right  hand  one  j)ut  water  as  hot  as 
the  hand  will  bear  without  being  scalded;  in  the  middle  one 
put  a  mixture  of  equal  bullis  of  the  hot  and  cold  water,  so  that 
the  temperature  here  may  be  intermediate.  Now  stand  with  the 
left  hand  in  the  left  hand  basin,  and  the  right  hand  in  the  right 
hand  basin ;  and  after  a  minute  or  two,  when  each  hand  respec- 
tively has  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  water  in  which 
it  is  immersed,  lift  them  out  of  the  basins  and  j)lace  them  both  in 
the  middle  basin ;  the  lukewarm  water  therein  will  feel  quite  cool 
to  the  right  hand  that  has  previously  been  in  much  hotter  water ; 
but  to  the  left  hand  it  will  seem  distinctly  warm  by  contrast  with 
the  ice  cold  water  in  which  it  Avas  previously  immersed.  With 
three  buckets  of  water  the  feet  and  legs  may  be  similarly  used. 

Thermometers  and  such  like  non- vitalised  instruments,  however, 
show  no  such  irregularity ;  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  hot  water 
will  sinlc  on  transference  to  the  middle  basin,  whilst  one  previously 
immersed  in  the  ice  water  will  rise  on  being  placed  therein ;  but 
each  of  the  two  will  register  the  same  temperature  when  they 
have  stood  a  while  in  the  lukewarm  water,  which  will  not  seem 
warm  to  the  one  and  cold  to  the  other  as  it  does  to  the  human 
nerves  of  sensation. 

The  following  Table  indicates  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
centigrade  temperatures  connected  with  various  phenomena,  ranging 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest : — 


Absolute  zero  (theoretical),  .... 

Greatest  recorded  natural  cold  of  Arctic  regions, 
Freezing  point  of  mercury,  .... 

Fahrenheit's  zero  (temperature  of  snow  and  salt), 
Melting  point  of  ice,  ..... 

Point  of  maximum  density  of  water  (Expt.  315), 
Blood  heat,  ....... 

Boiling  point  of  water  at  normal  pressure, 

Do.         mercury,       .  . 

Do.         sulphur,  .... 


-  273°  C. 

-  50° 

-  40° 

-  17°-8 

0° 
+  4° 
36°  to  37° 
100° 
350° 
420° 


*  "The  parching  wind  burns  frore  {i.e.,  freezingly),  and  cold  performs  the 
effect  of  fire."— Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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Red  heat  just  visible  in  diffused  daylight,     .       ,  500°  to  550° 

Full  red  heat  (cherry  red),   700°  to  800° 

Melting  point  of  silver,  near  1000° 

Intensely  white  heat,   1300°  to  1500° 

Melting  point  of  platinum,  near  2000° 

Expt.  329.  To  show  that  Bodies  differ  in  their  Capacities  for 
Heat, — Into  three  similar  basins  or  dishes  put  exactly  equal 
quantities  of  water  measured  in  a  graduated  vessel ;  say  half  a  pint 
=  10  ounces  in  each ;  if  the  water  have  been  taken  out  of  the  same 
jug,  obviously  each  one  of  the  three  quantities  will  have  the  same 
temperature  to  begin  with,  which  equality  of  temperature  may  be 
readily  proved  by  means  of  a  thermometer. 

Provide  a  lump  of  lead  weighing  say  4  ounces,  and  tie  a  string 
to  it,  so  that  it  can  be  lowered  into  a  saucepan  full  of  boiling 
water ;  when  it  has  got  hot  (after  some  three  or  four  minutes),  lift 
it  out  by  the  string  and  quickly  plunge  it  into  one  of  the  basins  of 
water ;  stir  up  this  water  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  take  its 
temperature  by  means  of  the  thermometer ;  of  course  the  water 
will  have  become  a  little  hotter  through  plunging  the  hot  lead 
into  it;  if  the  original  temperature  were,  say  15°  C,  the 
temperature  after  the  hot  lead  was  plunged  ia  will  rise  to  some- 
thing like  16°,  or  a  little  higher.  Now  repeat  the  experiment, 
using  instead  of  the  lead  a  lump  of  tin  of  exactly  the  same  weight 
as  the  lead,  and  plunging  the  hot  tin  into  the  second  basin. ;  the 
thermometer  in  this  case  will  rise  considerably  more,  say  from  15° 
to  about  17°,  showing  that  the  tin  at  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water  parts  with  more  heat  in  cooling  down  than  does  the 
lead ;  whence  evidently  more  heat  would  be  required  to  heat  up 
the  tin  than  the  lead,  i.e.,  the  tin  has  a  greater  capacity  for  heat 
than  the  lead — roughly  speaking,  about  twice  as  much — the  rise  in 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  basin  being  nearly  twice  as  great 
with  the  tm  as  with  the  lead. 

Into  the  third  basin  plunge  similarly  a  lump  of  iron  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  lead  or  tin  previously  used,  and  similarly  heated  in 
boiling  water ;  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water  due  to  the  heat 
parted  with  by  the  hot  metal  in  cooling  will  now  be  greater  still, 
amounting  to  about  4° ;  showing  that  the  capacity  for  heat  of 
iron  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  tin,  or  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  lead. 

If  a  piece  of  aluminium  of  the  same  weight  as  before  were  used, 
the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water  would  be  again  nearly  doubled, 
since  the  capacity  for  heat  of  aluminium  is  nearly  double  that  of 
iron,  quadruple  that  of  tin,  and  about  8  times  that  of  lead ;  whdst, 
if  instead  of  a  piece  of  hot  metal  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  tcater 
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were  employed,  the  rise  in  temperature  would  be  still  greater,  the 
capacity  for  heat  of  water  being  greater  than  that  of  almost  all 
other  kno'svn  substances. 

In  measuring  quantities  of  heat,  what  is  taken  as  the  "  unit  of 
measurement"  (as  a  foot,  yard,  or  mile  is  taken  as  unit  for 
measures  of  length ;  a  pint,  gallon,  or  cubic  yard,  &c.,  for  measures 
of  bulk ;  a  second,  hour,  or  year,  &c.,  for  measures  of  time ;  and  so 
on)  is  the  quo.ntity  of  heat  which  suffices  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
a  unit  of  weight  of  water  [e.g.,  1  lb.  of  water)  through  the  range  of 
r.*  Hence  the  capacity  for  heat  of  a  given  substance  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  water  may  be  represented  as  being  the  increase 
in  temperature  that  would  be  produced  in  a  given  weight  of  water 
by  the  quantity  of  heat  that  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
same  weight  of  substance  1°.  This  value  is  spoken  of  as  the 
specific  heat  of  the  substance.  For  instance,  the  quantity  of 
heat  that  would  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  copper 
or  zinc  by  exactly  1°  C,  would  only  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
same  weight  of  water  about  one  tenth  of  a  degree ;  so  that  the 
capacity  for  heat  of  copper  or  zinc  is  only  about  one  tenth  of  the 
capacity  for  heat  of  water ;  and  the  specific  heats  of  these  metals 
are  consequently  expressed  by  decimal  fractions  close  to  0-1. 

Expt.  330.  Latent  Heat  of  Fluidity. — Weigh  up  a  poimd  of 
crushed  ice  and  put  it  in  a  basin,  and  into  another  similar  basin 
put  a  pound  (f  of  a  pint)  of  water  chilled  down  to  0°  C.  by  means  of 
pieces  of  ice,  but  not  containing  any  pieces  of  actual  ice  floating 
about  in  it.  Into  each  basin  pour  one  pound  of  hot  water, 
measured  or  weighed  out  in  a  flask,  and  heated  over  a  lamp  until 
it  is  just  at  the  temperature  80°  C.  Mix  up  the  water  thoroughly 
by  stirring  in  each  case,  and  then  take  the  temperature  with  a 
thermometer ;  in  the  first  case  it  will  be  found  that  the  addition 
of  the  hot  water  wiU  sufiice  to  melt  all  the  ice  after  sufficient 
stirring ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  resulting  2  lbs.  of  water  (one 
added  as  such,  the  other  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice)  will 
be  very  little  above  0° ;  whilst  in  the  second  case  the  temperature 
of  the  resulting  2  lbs.  of  water  will  be  about  40°  C.  Taking  a 
pound  as  the  unit  of  weight,  1  lb.  of  water  at  80°  will  contain  "sO 
units  of  heat  more  than  the  same  water  at  0° ;  none  of  this  is 
lost  by  simply  mixing  hot  and  cold  water  together,  since  2  lbs  of 
water  at  40°  wHl  still  contain  2  x  40  =  80  units  of  heat  more  than 
the  same  water  at  0° ;  but  when  ice  is  melted  by  hot  water,  the 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  amount  of  heat  requisite  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  a_^ven  weight  of  water  from  C°  to  1°  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that 
requisite  to  raise  the  temperature  from  10°  to  11°  or  from  50°  to  51°  and  so 
on  ;  but  the  difference  is  very  slight.  ' 
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heat  disappears  entirely ;  the  80  units  of  heat  contained  in  the 
original  hot  water  are  said  in  this  case  to  become  latent,  whilst  1 
lb.  of  ice  is  melted ;  or  otherwise,  the  quantity  of  heat  rendered 
latent  during  the  fusion  of  ice  (latent  heat  of  fusion)  is  said  to 
be  80  units. 

The  reason  why  snow  and  salt  and  other  mixtures  of  saline 
matters  with  ice  or  snow  (Expts.  21,  et  seq.)  become  chilled,  is 
simply  that  by  virtue  of  their  chemical  or  physical  action  on  one 
another  the  ice  becomes  melted  and  dissolves  the  soHd, -forming  an 
aqueous  solution ;  heat  is  necessarily  rendered  latent  during  the 
fusion  of  the  ice,  and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
faUs  greatly. 


Fig.  134.  Latent  Heat  of  Steam. 

Expt.  331.  Latent  Heat  of  Vaporisation. — Into  the  mouth  of 
a  flask  (a)  fix  airtight  a  perforated  cork  with  a  piece  of  quill 
glass  tubing  (&)  bent  as  shown  in  fig.  134,  so  that  if  water  be  boiled 
in  the  flask  the  issuing  steam  can  be  blown  into  a  cyhnder  (c) 
containing  water,  whilst  any  water  mechanically  spirted  upwards 
will  run  back  into  the  flask  by  the  sloping  tube  (&).  Measure  into 
the  cylinder  any  convenient  quantity  (say  ^  pint  =10  ounces)  of 
water  chilled  down  to  0°  by  pieces  of  ice,  but  not  containing  any 
solid  lumps  of  ice.  Now  blow  a  current  of  steam  into  the  ice  cold 
water  by  boiling  water  vigorously  in  the  flask,  and  keep  the  ice 
water  constantly  stirred  with  a  thermometer;  you  will  observe 
that  the  temperature  continually  rises  until  the  thermometer 
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marks  100°,  after  which  the  steam  simply  bubbles  through  the 
hot  water  as  a  current  of  air  would  do,  without  becoming  condensed 
as  it  did  at  first.  "When  this  occurs,  remove  the  cylinder  and 
weigh  or  measure  the  quantity  of  hot  water  now  contained  in  it 
(more  conveniently,  cork  it  up  and  wait  till  cool  enough  to  measure 
without  danger  of  being  scalded).  It  will  be  found  that  the 
original  10  ounces  of  water  has  become  increased  to  something 
like  llf  ounces,  the  extra  If  ounces  having  been  produced  by  the 
condensation  of  the  steam.  It  thus  results  that  whilst  1-f-  ounces 
of  steam  have  become  condensed  to  water  at  100°,  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  previously  latent  in  the  steam  has  become  sensible,  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  raising  the  temperature  of  10  ounces  of  water 
from  0°  to  100° ;  i.e.,  taking  now  1  ounce  as  unit  of  weight, 
10  X  100  =  1000  units  of  heat  have  been  rendered  sensible,  or  have 
passed  out  of  the  latent  state  during  the  conversion  of  If  ounces 
of  steam  at  100°  to  water  at  100° ;  so  that  durmg  the  condensation 
^  ,  1000 

ot  1  ounce  of  steam,  ^nr-  =  nearly  540  units  of  heat  have  become 
sensible. 

Hence  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  said  to  be  540  units;  that  is, 
in  order  to  convert  water  at  100°  into  steam  at  100°,  540  units  of 
heat  must  become  latent.  In  precisely  the  same  way  heat  is 
rendered  latent  during  the  conversion  of  all  liquids  into  vapours 
or  gases  by  volatilisation ;  the  more  quickly  this  operation  is  per- 
formed the  greater  wiR  be  the  faU  in  temperature  of  an  evaporating 
Hquid,  owmg  to  the  conversion  of  sensible  into  latent  heat  just  as 
with  a  freezing  mixture.  Thus  in  Expt.  25  the  rapid  evaporation 
of  ether  produces  a  sufficient  degree  of  cold  to  freeze  water  and 
other  substances ;  by  the  use  of  more  volatile  substances  still  (such 
as  ammonia  or  sidphur  dioxide  gases  reduced  to  the  liquid  state 
by  cold  and  pressure)  an  extremely  quick  evaporation  can  be  pro- 
duced, more  especiaUy  when  the  gas  or  vapour  formed  by  the 
evaporating  hquid  is  rapicUy  removed  by  a  powerful  pump  •  the 
modern  forms  of  powerful  freezing  machines  (Expt.  320)  are' pro- 
duced by  employmg  these  or  other  analogous  agents,  waste  beint^ 
prevented  by  recondensing  the  evolved  vapour  by  compression  and 
coohng  m  another  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  using  the  recovered 
liquid  over  and  over  again. 
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§  8.  Radiant  Action :  Visible  Light. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Emission  of  Visible  Light — Illumination  op  Objects  not  Self- 
luminous — Colour  and  Absorption — Reflection  and  Re- 
fraction AT  Plane  Surfaces. 

The  various  sources  of  visible  light  known  to  us  may  conveni- 
ently be  divided  into  two  chief  classes,  viz.,  those  of  origin  outside 
the  world,  and  those  of  terrestrial  origin.  The  first  class  includes 
the  heavenly  bodies,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  fixed  stars, 
comets,  and  meteors,  &c.,  the  study  of  wliich  in  the  main  belongs 
to  that  branch  of  science  known  as  astronomy  rather  than  to 
general  elementary  physics,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  light  from 
these  sources  obeys  the  same  general  laws  as  the  artificial  and 
natural  Hghts  producible  on  the  earth.  Of  late  years,  by  means 
of  an  instrument  termed  the  spectroscope,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  gained  respecting  the  various  heavenly  bodies, 
especially  when  photography  (Chapter  XXV.)  is  applied  to  the 
indications  of  the  spectroscope,  so  as  to  obtain  permanent  records 
instead  of  having  to  trust  to  the  comparatively  fleetmg  results  of 
eye  observations ;  by  the  examination  of  the  Hght  reaching  us  from 
the  sun,  for  example,  and  comparing  it  with  artificial  hghts  pro- 
duced in  various  ways  by  employing  chemical  or  electrical  action 
with  different  kinds  of  elementary  substances  {e.g.,  when  elements 
such  as  metals  are  burnt  in  contact  with  oxygen,  or  when  electric 
sparks  are  made  to  pass  between  pieces  of  metal)  a  variety  ot 
results  are  deducible,  leading  amongst  other  things  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  forms  of  matter  known  to  us  here  on  earth  as 
elements  are  also  present  in  the  sun  ;  analogous  remarks  also  apply 

to  various  of  the  fixed  stars.  _    -,.  •  m  i  •  4-  4.     i  -^/lo 

The  terrestrial  sources  of  hght  are  again  divisible  into  two  kinds, 
viz  those  spontaneously  produced  in  nature,  and  those  de- 
veloped by  artificial  means.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  hght 
emitted  in  volcanic  regions  by  "burning  mountains"  and  natural 
hiahly  heated  substances,  this  source  of  light  being  simply  due 
to  the  existence  of  sources  or  stores  of  heat  sufficient  to  cause  the 
heated  bodies  to  become  luminous,  just  as  when  a  poker  made 
"red  hot"  in  a  fire  becomes  visible  in  a  dark  room  by  virtue  of 
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the  light  emitted  whilst  hot.  Electricity  developed  in  nature  also 
produces  visible  light  under  suitable  conditions,  e.g.,  the  lightning 
flash  and  the  aurora  borealis ;  whilst  chemical  action  also  occurs 
naturally  under  such  conditions  as  to  develop  visible  light ;  in  some 
instances,  in  consequence  of  great  heat  being  produced  {e.g.,  where 
natural  petroleum  or  other  combustible  matter  is  fired) ;  in  others 
without  the  production  of  any  notable  amount  of  heat,  e.g.,  in  the 
case  of  the  glow-worm  and  "  phosphorescent "  animal  and  vegetable 
decaying  matter,  such  as  fish,  certain  kinds  of  wood,  marshy 
emanations  (Will  of  the  wisp),  &c.,  &c. 

Of  the  artificial  sources  of  light  the  two  chief  ones  employed 
are,  firstly,  those  where  light  is  produced  hy  means  of  eledricitt/, 
itself  generated  either  by  chemical  action  (directly,  as  in  the  voltaic 
battery ;  indirectly,  as  when  fuel  is  burnt  and  motive  power  then 
developed  by  means  of  a  gas  engine,  steam  engine,  or  other  analo- 
gous appliance),  or  hy  utilising  natural  sources  of  mechanical 
poicer,  such  as  the  flow  of  water  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  the 
tides,  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  &c.j  the  mechanical  power  being 
transformed  into  electricity  by  one  or  other  of  a  variety  of  forms 
of  a  machine  now  generally  known  as  a  "  dynamo."  Secondly, 
those  produced  by  the  agency  of  heat  developed  hy  chemical  action, 
ordinary  candle  flames,  oil  and  gas  lamps,  furnaces  and  fires,  the 
Hme  Hght  (Expt.  211),  and  fireworks,  &c.,  being  all  cases  of  this 
kind.    Sparks  produced  by  percussion  (such  as  the  flint  and 
steel  mill,  where  a  feeble  Hght  is  developed  by  the  continual 
striking  together  of  pieces  of  steel  and  fragments  of  flint,  &c.), 
and  phosphorescent  action  produced  by  friction,  &c.  (as  when 
quartz  pebbles  are  rubbed  together  or  loaf  sugar  broken  up  in 
the  dark,  or  on  heating  fragments  of  the  mineral  termed  fluor 

spar  on  account  of  its  use  as  a  flux  in  metallurgical  operations  

vide  also  Expt.  271),  are  also  processes  by  which  visible  light  is 
developed  without  the  occurrence  of  chemical  changes.  Certain 
bodies  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  and  storing  up  light,  so 
to  speak,  so  that  when  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  tolerably 
bright  light,  and  then  removed  to  the  dark,  they  glow  and  become 
luminous,  emitting  again  the  hght  absorbed  during  the  previous 
exposure.  Many  articles  are  now  sold  prepared  with  a  "  luminous 
pamt"  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  a  soKd  phosphorescent  body 
(usually  a  preparation  containing  sulphide  of  calcium)  ground  to 
powder  and  mixed  with  oil,  so  that  the  articles  will  glow  at  nitrht 
m  virtue  of  having  been  exposed  to  light  during  the  day.  ^ 

Certain  kinds  of  radiant  energy  which  are  capable  of  exertin« 
energetic  chemical  action  (Chapter  XXV.)  are  not  perceptible  to 
the  ordinary  human  eye  ;  but  various  substances  have  the  power, 
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when  exposed  to  this  kind  of  influence,  of  absorbing  (so  to  speak) 
the  invisible  Hght,  and  emitting  it  again  in  a  form  perceptible  by 
the  eye ;  so  that  a  solution  of  sidphate  of  quinine,  glass  containing 
the  somewhat  rare  metal  uranium,  a  decoction  of  horsechestnut 
hark,  and  many  other  substances,  will  apparently  become  luminous 
and  emit  light  when  placed  in  the  track  of  a  beam  of  invisible 
Hght  of  this  kind.  Here  an  alteration  obviously  takes  place  in 
the  quaHty  of  the  light,  that  emitted  bemg  not  identical  in  quality 
with  that  absorbed;  to  this  property  the  term  fluorescence  is 
applied,  it  having  been  first  observed  with  certain  kinds  of  fluor  spar. 

Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  light,  whether  terrestrial  or 
extra-terrestrial,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  certain  points  are 
common  to  all  lights,  whilst  certain  differences  exist  in  particular 
cases.  The  ordinary  eye  distinguishes  two  quahties  in  reference 
to  light,  viz.,  brilliancy  or  inuminating  power  and  colour  {vide 
Chapter  XXI).  The  light  of  the  sun,  especially  in  cloudless 
tropical  climates,  the  intensely  bright  electric  arc  light,  and  in  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree  the  light  emitted  by  intensely  heated 
quicklime  (lime  light,  Expt.  211)  and  other  substances,  and  by 
bitrning  phosphorus  (Expt.  234),  &c.,  represent  sources  of  light  of 
the  highest  degree  of  brilHancy.  Wlien  none  of  these  or  other  less 
brilliant  sources  of  light  are  active,  ordinary  objects  are  invisible  to 
the  eye  ;  but  when  illuminated  in  presence  of  a  source  of  more  or 
less  bright  white  light,  such  objects  become  visible,  and  in  many 
cases  show  the  phenomena  of  difference  in  colour ;  thus  the  grass 
appears  green,  the  poppy  flower  red,  the  sunflower  yelloio,  the  violet 
a  tint  approaching  to  blue,  and  so  on.  Objects  thus  become 
visible  because  they  act  on  the  light  illuminating  them  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  &c.,  upon  invisible  hght, 
in  so  far  as  they  absorb  the  light  falling  upon  them  and  re-emit  it, 
but  not  altogether  in  the  same  way ;  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  emit 
light  of  a  different  quahty  from  that  falhng  upon  them,  the  differ- 
ences in  colour,  &c.,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  ordinary  bright 
white  Hght  is,  so  to  speak,  a  conglomeration  of  all  kinds  of  colours, 
of  which  a  given  object  illuminated  therewith  can  re-emit  one  or 
more  kinds  more  easily  than  the  others. 

Thus  the  grass  appears  green  in  sunHght,  because  sunlight  con- 
tains rays  of  all  kinds  of  colours,  which  when  mixed  together 
produce  upon  the  eye  that  effect  caUed  "  whiteness  "  (Expt.  350) ; 
whilst  of  these  different  kinds  of  rays  those  producing  the  effect 
termed  "greenness"  are  re-emitted  by  the  grass  much  more  freely 
than  the  others.  The  poppy  appears  red  for  the  analogous  reason 
that  this  flower  has  the  power  of  re-emitting  the  rays  producmg 
the  sensation  termed  "redness"  more  freely  than  the  others;  and 
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similarly  in  all  other  cases.  If  the  grass  be  illuminated  by  light 
containing  no  green  rays,  it  will  not  appear  green  any  longer,  but 
dingy  grey  or  even  darker ;  similarly,  if  the  poppy  be  illuminated 
by  Hght  containing  no  red  rays,  it  will  no  longer  appear  red ;  and 
so  on  in  other  cases.  The  reason  for  the  peculiar  appearances 
seen  in  Expt.  245,  where  the  light  used  is  that  of  spirits  of  wine 
tinted  by  a  salt  of  sodium  (such  as  common  salt,  or  chloride  of 
sodium),  is  that  the  light  employed  is  purely  yellow,  so  that  objects 
which  in  white  light  would  appear  of  other  colours  cannot  show 
these  colours  when  exposed  to  the  sodium  spirit  flame,  because 
rays  of  those  colours  are  not  contained  in  the  light  for  them  to 
absorb  and  re-emit. 

The  light  emitted  from  the  surface  of  a  given  object,  not  self- 
luminous  but  illuminated  from  other  sources,  is  spoken  of  as 
scattered  light,  being  propagated  equally  in  all  directions,  so  that 
wherever  a  beholder  may  be  situated  this  scattered  light  will 
equally  meet  his  eye,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  perceive  the  object  in 
question ;  if  the  object  possesses  the  power  of  scattering  all  kinds 
of  coloiu-ed  rays  to  an  equal  extent,  it  will  appear  white  when 
illuminated  by  white  light ;  or,  if  illuminated  by  any  particular 
coloured  light,  it  will  appear  of  that  same  colour ;  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  the  light  originally  falling  upon  or  incident  on  the  body 
from  the  source  of  illumination  is  thus  scattered  the  brighter  will 
the  object  appear,  the  various  efi'ects  of  light  and  shade  (apart 
from  colour)  in  producing  whiteness,  greyness,  and  blackness  of 
different  objects  simply  depending  upon  the  relative  powers  of  thus 
scattermg  incident  Hght  possessed  by  the  objects  respectively. 
Thus,  a  sheet  of  white  note  paper,  a  grey  felt  hat,  and  a  black 
cloth  coat  may  be  all  three  equally  illuminated,  but  they  scatter  the 
incident  light  to  very  different  extents ;  the  paper  scatters  largely, 
the  felt  hat  but  little,  and  the  cloth  coat  practically  not  at  all. 

Unless  light  meet  with  substances  exhibiting  differences  in 
their  chemical  and  physical  nature  or  conditions  whilst  passing 
onwards,  no  scattermg  takes  place.  A  chamber  filled  with  air  or 
any  other  gas  or  vapour  absolutely  free  from  all  suspended  solid 
particles,  such  as  motes,  or  liquid  vesicles  (minute  fog  or  water 
spray,  &c.),  appears  perfectly  dark  when  beams  of  the  strongest 
Hght  are  passed  through  it ;  if,  however,  Hquid  or  solid  particles 
be  present,  these  more  or  less  absorb  and  scatter  the  Hght,  so  that 
the  track  of  the  beam  of  Hght  is  more  or  less  illuminated  and 
rendered  visible  by  this  action,  which  thus  serves  as  a  physical 
test  of  the  purity  of  a  given  atmosphere  as  regards  particles  of 
suspended  matter,  such  as  ordinary  dust  and  germs  of  plant  life 
disease  germs,  and  similar  organised  matters.  ' 
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Besides  the  light  thus  scattered,  in  virtue  of  which  objects 
generally  become  visible  in  daylight  or  when  artificially  illumin- 
ated, certain  kinds  of  objects  affect  incident  light  in  otlier  ways ; 
thus  a  flat  polished  silver  surface  reflects  the  light,  the  light  thus 
reflected  being  difi"erent  from  scattered  light  in  that  it  is  propa- 
gated only  in  one  direction,  dependent  solely  on  a  certain  geometrical 
consideration  embodied  in  the  law  of  reflection  (Expt.  332).  A 
pane  of  windowglass,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  reflects  some  of 
the  light  incident  upon  its  surface,  in  addition  to  scattering  a  part 
thereof,  but  also  allows  a  considerable  portion  to  pass  iuAvards  into 
the  glass  from  the  outside  exposed  to  the  illuminating  influence, 
of  which  portion  a  considerable  fraction  emerges  again  at  the  other 
side  of  the  pane ;  so  that  part  of  the  original  light  is  scattered, 
part  reflected,  and  part  absorbed  in  the  glass,  whilst  the  remainder 
passes  throiigli. 

Bodies  which  thus  allow  light  to  pass  through  are  said  to  be 
transparent.  If  the  different  coloured  rays  of  incident  white 
light  are  all  equally  absorbed  in  passing  through,  the  transmitted 
light  is  also  white,  but  of  diminished  brilliancy  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  original  light  lost  by  scattering,  reflection,  and 
absorption  conjointly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  rays  are 
absorbed  more  readily  than  others,  the  light  that  passes  through  is 
defective  in  these  rays  as  compared  with  white  Hght,  and  con- 
sequently produces  a  sensation  of  colour,  the  character  of  which 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  those  rays  that  pass  through  most 
readily.  Thus,  a  piece  of  glass  stained  dark  yellow  (such  as  is  used 
for  photographic  purposes)  absorbs  all  rays  producing  blue  and 
violet  coloured  efi"ects  (and  also,  and  more  particularly  the  chemical 
or  actinic  invisible  rays — Expt.  349),  so  that  the  light  that  does 
pass  through  is  deprived  of  these  rays,  and  produces  on  the  eye 
much  the  same  efi'ect  as  the  light  reflected  or  scattered  from  a 
yellow  object.  On  the  other  hand,  glass  tinted  deep  blue  violet 
with  cobalt,  stops  yellow  and  green  rays  readily,  but  allows  blue 
and  violet  rays,  also  the  actinic  ones,  to  pass  pretty  readily.  Alum, 
on  the  other  hand,  allows  light  of  all  colours  to  pass  through 
equally  readily,  and  hence  does  not  appear  of  any  particular 
colour ;  but  it  exerts  a  most  powerful  absorbent  action  on  in 
visible  rays  of  low  refrangibility,  or  heat  rays  (Expt.  377). 

When  light  passes  into  a  transparent  body,  or  optical  medium, 
from  another  medium  outside,  it  generally  sufi'ers  an  alteration  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  propagated,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  reflected  light,  but  in  accordance  with  a  diiferent  law,  kno-\\Ti 
as  the  law  of  refraction  (Expt.  333),  or  alteration  of  direction  in 
passing  into  one  transparent  medium  from  another.    The  law  of 
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reflection  does  not  involve  the  nature  of  the  reflecting  body,  but 
only  the  relation  between  the  position  in  space  of  its  surface  and 
the  direction  of  the  incident  light ;  the  law  of  refraction,  on  the 
other  hand,  involves  the  nature  of  both  media,  the  direction 
taken  by  the  refracted  ray  being  influenced  by  each  of  them,  and 
being  dependent  on  certain  differences  existing  between  the  power 
possessed  by  each  of  transmitting  light,  as  well  as  on  the  relation 
between  the  surface  of  the  body  on  which  the  light  is  incident 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  light  falls. 

Expt.  332.  To  Illustrate  the  Law  of  Reflection.— Place  a  flat 
reflecting  surface  (such  as  an  ordinary  lookingglass,  or  preferably 
a  pohshed  plate  of  white  metal,  such  as  silver,  or  a  vessel  of  clean 
mercury  (Expt.  281)  upon  a  table,  and  arrange  a  candle  (fig.  135)  in 
such  a  way  that  the 
reflected  image  of 
the  flame  can  be 
seen  in  the  bright 
mirror;  it  will  be 
found  that,  no 
matter  how  the 
candle  (A)  may  be 
placed  in  reference 
to  the  mirror  (B) 
in  order  to  see  the 
reflection,  the  eye  ^^S-  135.  Reflection  of  Light. 

must  be  placed  at  some  point  (E),  which  is  determined  by  the 
loUowmg  geometrical  considerations. 

1  The  line  AC  (or  incident  ray),  the  line  CE  (reflected  rav 
meeting  the  eye  at  E),  and  the  line  CD,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  mirror  (termed  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence 
are  all  m  one  plane. 

2.  The  incident  ray  and  the  reflected  ray  lie  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  are  so  situated  that  each 
ray  makes  an  equal  angle  with  the  normal.    Or,  in  other  words 
the  angle  ACD  is  equal  to  the  angle  ECD,  which  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection 

lliis  IS  equally  true  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  reflecting 
surface.  A  flat  plate  of  glass  wiU  reflect  the  candle  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  a  plate  of  polished  silver  or  a  basin  of  mercury  at 
rest  so  far  as  direction  is  concerned ;  but  in  each  case  the  brilliancy 
of  the  reflected  light  is  diff'erent,  i.e.,  a  difi-erent  proportion  of  the 
incident  light  IS  reflected.  With  glass,  when  the  light  falls  nearly 
perpendicularly,  so  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  acute,  very  httle 
IS  reflected,  the  majority  being  transmitted ;  but  if  the  light  fall 
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almost  glancingly  along  the  surface,  so  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  not  far  from  a  right  angle,  very  little  is  transmitted  and  almost 
the  whole  reflected.  The  power  of  glass  to  reflect  as  well  as  to 
transmit  light  is  utilised  in  the  optical  illusion  commonly  known 
as  "Pepper's  Ghost"  (Expt.  340),  and  in  Amici's  Camera  Lucida 
(Expt.  338). 

Expt.  333.  To  Illustrate  the  Law  of  Refraction. — Place  a 
coin,  such  as  a  penny  or  shilling,  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  cup 
or  ordinary  basin,  and  then  move  away  until  the  coin  just  dis- 
appears from  view,  being  hidden  by  the  rim  of  the  cup  or  basin. 
Now  let  the  vessel  be  filled  with  water  by  some  one  else,  yourself 
remaining  perfectly  stationary ;  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  water 
comes  to  rest,  you  will  see  that  the  coin  is  distinctly  visible,  so 
that  the  presence  of  the  water  in  the  cup  enables  you,  as  it  were, 
to  see  round  a  corner.    Fig.  136  represents  the  track  of  two  of  the 


Fig.  136.  Refraction  of  Light.  Fig.  137.  Law  of  Refraction. 


rays  of  light  scattered  from  the  surface  of  the  coin  which  meet 
the  eye  and  enable  the  coin  to  be  seen;  whilst  traversing  the 
water  they  pass  in  straight  Imes,  mi;  after  passmg  out  of  the 
water  at  ii,  they  again  travel  in  straight  lines,  ia,  but  the  direc- 
tion of  these  lines  is  not  the  same  as  before;  at  ii,  where  the 
rays  pass  from  one  medium  (water)  into  another  (air),  they  sufFer 
"refraction"  or  deviation  from  the  original  paths,  so  that  the 
directions  before  and  after  refraction  are  inclined  to  one  another 
at  an  angle,  instead  of  being  one  and  the  same  line.  Accordingly 
the  coin  is  seen  as  though  it  were  situated  at  n.  The  angle  thus 
made  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  media,  always  obeying  a  parti- 
cular geometrical  law,  which  anay  be  thus  described.  Let  the  Une 
ahc,  fig.  137,  represent  the  common  surface  where  the  two  media 
join,  and  let  the  Hght  from  a  candle  or  other  source  of  light,  d, 
strike  this  surface  at  the  point  h,  so  as  to  pass  after  refraction 
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along  the  line  he ;  then  the  relative  positions  of  the  source  of  light 
d,  the  refracted  ray  he,  and  the  point  of  incidence,  h,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  following  considerations  : — 

1.  As  in  the  case  of  reflection,  the  incident  ray,  dh,  the 
refracted  ray,  he,  and  the  normal  at  the  jDoint  of  incidence,  fhg, 
lie  in  the  same  plane,  the  two  former  being  respectively  situated 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  last. 

2.  The  incident  ray  and  the  refracted  ray  are  so  situated  with 
reference  to  the  normal,  that  the  sine  *  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
dhf,  bears  to  that  of  the  angle  of  refraqtion,  ebg,  a  constant 
ratio,  no  matter  whether  the  angle  of  incidence  be  acute  or 
obtuse. 

The  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  the 

angle  of  refraction  is  called  the  refractive  index  relatively  to  the 

two  media ;  thus,  when  Hght  passes  from  air  into  water  the  ratio 

4  3 
is  nearly     =  1  '33  ;  when  from  air  into  glass,  about  ^  =  1  *5. 

Conversely,  when  light  passes  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  values 

3 

are  the  reciprocals  of  these,  viz.,  from  water  into  air  about  ^  =  '75 

2 

from  glass  into  air  about  ^  =  "67.    In  general,  when  light  passes 

from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium  the  refractive  index  is  gTeater 
than  unity,  so  that  the  refracted  ray  is  bent  towards  the  normal; 
whilst,  if  the  light  pass  from  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  the 
refractive  index  is  less  than  1,  and  consequently  the  ray  is  bent 
away  from  the  normal. 

One  result  of  this  alteration  of  direction  of  light,  on  passing  from 
one  medium  to  another,  is  that  any  object  under  water  viewed  from 

*  By  the  sine  of  an  angle  is  meant  a  trigonometrical  value,  depending  only 
on  tlie  magnitude  of  the  angle,  and  thus 
determined  : — Let  the  angle  be  enclosed 
by  the  lines,  AB,  OB,  fig.  138.  From 
some  point,  D,  on  one  of  these  lines 
let  fall  a  perpendicular,  DE,  on  the 
other  line  ;  then  the  ratio  of  the  length, 
DE,  to  the  length,  DB,  is  called  the  sine 
of  the  angle,  DBE.    Calling  this  angle 

Thuf:-''^^*'""'^'^      "'"^^^  138.  Sine  of  an  Angle. 

Sina  =  _ 

In  similar  fashion,  the  ratio  of  the  length  BE  to  the  length  BD  is  called 
the  cosine  of  the  angle  DBE  ;  written  thus  : — 

Poo  BE 
Cos.  a=^ 
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the  outside  (above  the  water)  appears  raised  in  position :  e.g.,  the 
experiment  with  a  coin  in  a  cup  of  water  just  described.  On 
looking  somewhat  obHquely  into  a  pool  of  clean  water,  the  stones, 
&c.,  at  the  bottom  will  be  similarly  afiected,  so  that  the  water  appears 
considerably  less  deep  than  it  really  is ;  a  matter  that  should  be 
boj'ne  in  mind  by  persons  who  cannot  swim  before  plunging  into 
Avater,  as  it  will  generally  happen  that  the  water  is  deep  enough 
to  drown,  if,  when  looked  at  from  the  bank,  it  appears  to  be 
only  breast  deep  or  shoulder  deep  when  no  allowance  is  made  for 
refraction. 

Expt.  334.  Another  Illustration. — A  long  straight  stick  or 
pole,  thrust  obliquely  into  clear  water  and  viewed  from  above,  will 
appear  to  be  bent  at  the  surface  of  the  water  to  an  angle,  on 
account  of  the  apparent  raising  of  the  submerged  part.  When, 
by  reason  of  refraction,  reflection,  or  otherwise,  an  object  is 
apparently  seen  to  be  in  a  position  different  from  its  true  one,  in 
virtue  of  the  rays  that  actually  meet  the  eye  passing  thereto  in 
directions  different  from  those  in  which  they  were  actually  emitted, 
what  is  seen  is  termed  an  image.*  Thus  the  appearance  of  the 
coin  in  the  cup  of  water  (fig.  136)  is  due  to  the  formation  of  an 
image  of  the  coin  at  n ;  similarly  the  apparently  raised  bottom  of 
a  pond  viewed  from  alDOve,  and  the  seemingly  bent  stick  partly 
immersed  in  water,  are  due  to  the  formation  of  images  of  the 
stones,  &c.,  and  the  stick. 

Expt.  335.  To  illustrate  the  Absorption  of  Light. — Whenever 
light  is  reflected  at  the  surface  of,  or  passes  through,  a  medium, 
more  or  less  is  always  absorbed  during  reflection  or  passage ;  those 
media  which  absorb  all  kinds  of  Hght  so  greatly  that  practically 
none  at  all  passes  through  are  said  to  be  opaque.  Unless  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  such  a  medium  traversed  by  the  light  is 
extremely  small,  so  little  passes  through  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 
eye ;  thus  a  plate  of  gold  or  silver  is  absolutely  opaque,  even  when 
no  thicker  than  ordinary  writing  paper;  but  if  beaten  out  ex- 
tremely thin  into  gold  leaf  or  silver  leaf,  it  becomes  translucent, 
allowing  some  light  to  pass.  In  the  case  of  gold  the  light  which 
passes  is  of  a  greenish  tint,  showing  that  the  absorption  of  rays 
other  than  those  producing  the  sensation  of  greenness  is  greatest. 
In  the  same  kind  of  way,  a  coloured  transparent  medium  (such  as 
clear  claret  or  port  wine,  aqueous  sulphate  of  copper  or  indigo 

*  Certain  kinds  of  lenses  and  curved  mirrors  (Expts.  363  and  366)  are  capable 
of  forming  images  that  can  be  received  on  a  screen  like  the  glass  plate  of  a 
camera,  or  the  strained  sheet  used  for  a  magic  lantern  ;  these  are  spoken  of 
as  real  images  ;  images  that  cannot  be  so  received  on  a  screen  (like  the 
reflection  in  a  plane  mirror)  are  called  virtual  images. 
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solution,  a  ruby,  emerald,  or  topaz,  or  a  piece  of  tinted  glass,  &c.) 
is  one  which  absorbs  certain  kinds  of  light  more  readily  than 
others,  but  does  not  absorb  any  one  kind  to  any  great  extent  as 
compared  with  merely  translucent  or  opaque  substances. 

If  white  light  be  made  to  pass  through  a  sufl&ciently  thick  layer 
of  a  given  coloured  medium,  it  is  possible  to  absorb  practically  all 
rays  except  those  of  some  particular  colour,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  medium ;  if  the  light  thus  treated  be  now  passed 
through  another  dilferently  coloured  medium,  it  will  often  happen 
that  the  second  medium  rapidly  absorbs  those  rays  which  were 
able  to  pass  through  the  first  one,  so  that  but  little  of  any  kind, 
or  even  none  at  aU,  passes  through  the  two  media  jointly.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  select  two  pieces  of  coloured  glass  (say  a  bright 
emerald  green  and  a  pure  red)  which  when  put  together  will 
almost  entirely  stop  all  light,  so  that  nothing  can  be  distinctly  seen 
through  the  two  together,  although  most  objects  would  be  pretty 
readily  visible  through  either  separately.  If  certain  shades  of 
purple  and  deep  orange  be  used  together,  the  light  passing  through 
the  two  jointly  wiU  be  red;  the  purple  glass  allows  red  and  blue 
with  intermediate  shades  to  pass,  absorbing  chiefly  yellow  and 
green;  the  orange  absorbs  green  and  blue  rays,  but  transmits 
mostly  red  and  yellow  ones,  so  that  the  two  together  filter  out,  as 
it  were,  all  colours  excepting  red. 

Certain  media  have  the  peculiar  property  of  stopping  aU  rays 
visible  to  the  eye,  but  allowing  other  kinds  of  radiant  energy  to 
pass  freely,  or  vice  versd.  Thus,  a  strong  solution  of  iodine  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon  has  such  a  powerful  absorbing  action  on  all 
kinds  of  visible  light  that  if  a  stratum  of  sufiicient  thickness  be 
used  nothing  whatever  perceptible  to  the  eye  passes  through,  bu.t 
radiant  heat  (Chapter  XXI Y.)  passes  freely ;  on  the  other  hand, 
yeUow  glass  allows  much  visible  light  to  pass  through,  but  stops 
aU  actinic  rays  (Chapter  XXV.),  whence  its  use  in  photography. 
A  plate  of  solid  alum  cut  from  a  large  crystal,  or  a  trough  of  alum 
solution,  allows  all  visible  rays  to  pass  through  equally  freely,  so 
that  white  light  emerges ;  but  such  a  plate  absorbs  radiant  heat 
very  rapidly.  Yarious  kinds  of  ordinary  white  glass  act  in  much 
the  same  way.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plate  of  clear  rock  salt  allows 
radiant  heat  to  pass  just  as  readily  as  visible  light,  being  equally 
transparent  to  all  kinds  of  rays. 

Expt.  336.  Absorption  during  Keflection.— A  beam  of  light 
impinging  on  a  flat  polished  plate  of  silver  is  mostly  reflected 
(Expt.  332),  but  little  being  scattered ;  whilst,  if  a  piece  of  black 
cloth  or  a  well-smoked  fragment  of  glass  or  metal  be  substituted 
for  the  polished  metal  plate,  scarcely  any  light  at  all  is  either  re- 
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fleeted  or  scattered.  In  the  latter  case,  practically  all  the  incident 
light  is  absorbed  by  the  cloth  or  lampblack  without  being  re- 
emitted  in  the  form  of  visible  rays ;  even  with  the  most  highly 
polished  reflecting  surfaces  some  amount  of  absorption  always 
takes  place,  the  brilliancy  of  an  object  illuminated  by  reflected 
light  being  less  than  it  would  be  if  directly  illuminated  from  the 
same  source  at  such  a  distance  as  would  cause  the  rays  of  light 
falling  on  the  object  to  traverse  equal  amounts  of  space  in  each 
case.  Silver  and  white  metals  generally  absorb  much  the  same 
amounts  of  all  kinds  of  coloured  rays,  so  that  the  reflected  light  is 
substantially  white;  though,  even  with  such  metals  as  polished 
aluminium,  silver,  tin,  and  zinc,  slight  but  perceptible  differences 
in  whiteness  are  observable,  aluminium  and  zinc  giving  a  bluer 
shade,  and  tin  a  yellower  one,  than  silver.  Polished  copper 
absorbs  red  and  orange  rays  less  readily  than  green  and  blue  ones ; 
so  that  when  white  light  falls  upon  copper  the  reflected  rays  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  red  and  orange  than  white  light,  and  conse- 
quently appear  coloured ;  and  similarly  with  gold  and  other 
coloured  metals.  By  causing  the  rays  to  be  reflected  several  times 
in  succession  from  two  or  more  polished  surfaces,  the  absorption  of 
certain  coloured  rays  is  intensified  and  a  much  deeper  colour  is 
produced.  Thus,  a  gold  cup  looked  into  obliquely  appears  of  a 
much  deeper  orange  red  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  rim,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  absorption,  owing  to  repeated  reflection  taking 
place  with  rays  from  the  lower  part.  A  poKshed  sheet  of  copper 
rolled  up  into  a  short  wide  tube,  and  looked  into  obliquely, 
exhibits  an  analogous  deepening  in  tint  for  the  same  reason. 

Expt.  337.  Total  Internal  Reflection. — A  somewhat  remark- 
able result  is  brought  about  when  an  incident  ray  is  inclined  at 
a  particular  angle  to  a  refracting  surface,  when  the  ray  tends  to 
pass  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium.  As  shown  in  Expt.  333 
the  refracted  ray  will  be  bent  away  from  the  normal  in  a  direction 
given  by  the  law  of  sines.  Now,  suppose  that  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion relatively  to  the  passage  from  the  denser  to  the  rarer  medium 
is  represented  by  the  letter  n,  obviously  n<  \  ;  if  the  angle  of 

incidence  be  such  that  its  sine  is     then  the  sme  of  the  angle  of 

n 

refraction  will  be  w  x  -  =  1 ;  that  is,  the  angle  of  refraction  is  a 

right  angle,  so  that  the  emergent  ray  passes  into  the  rarer  medium 
at  right  angles  to  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence,  that  is, 
glances  along  the  common  surface  of  the  two  media.  But  now, 
suppose  that  the  incident  ray  falls  upon  the  surface  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  numericallij  greater 
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than  -  ;  it  would  result  from  the  law  of  sines  that  if  the  ray  could 
n 

be  refracted  outwards  under  these  circumstances,  it  would  tra- 
verse a  path  such  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  would 

be  greater  than  i  x     that  is  greater  than  1.    Since  this  is  simply 
^  n 

impossible  from  the  definition  of  a  sine  (Expt.  333,  footnote)  it 
results  that  the  ray  cannot  pass  out  of  the  denser  medium.  What 
happens  is  that  it  is  entirely  reflected  (in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  reflection)  from  the  surface  back  again  into  the  denser  medium ; 
whence  the  term  total  internal  reflection,  no  absorption  of  light 
taking  place  with  this  kind  of  reflection  which  is  not  the  case 
with  an  ordinary  mirror,  as  above  shown  (Expt.  332). 

The  angle  where  ^  represents  the  greatest  possible  value  of  the 

sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  compatible  with  refraction  outwards 
is  termed  the  critical  angle,  and  has  a  value  of  about  42°  from 
glass  to  air,  and  48^°  from  water  to  air.  When  swimming  on 
one's  back  under  water,  with  the  eyes  open,  certain  portions  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bath  and  other  submerged  objects  may  be  seen 
apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  being  reflected  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tcater  in  contact  with  the  air  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer  below  the  surface ;  these  objects  are  so  situated  that  the 
angle  between  a  vertical  line  (normal  to  the  horizontal  surface  of 
the  water)  and  the  line  drawn  from  any  given  submerged  object  to 
this  normal  at  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  surface  exceeds  48|-°. 
light  passing  along  this  hne  cannot  be  refracted  out  of  the  water 
upwards,  and  is  consequently  reflected  downwards  again,  thus 
meeting  the  eye  xmder  water,  and  giving  the  appearance  of 
being  derived  from  an  object  sitiiated  ahove  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  greater  the  value  of  the  refractive  index,  the  smaller  is  the 
critical  angle ;  consequently  highly  refractive  bodies  possess  to  a 
great  extent  the  power  of  reflecting  light  by  internal  reflection,  and 
thus  appearing  extremely  brilliant.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  diamond,  which  owes  most  of  its  lustre  to  its  high  refrac- 
tive power;  by  cutting  the  surface  into  "facets,"  or  flat  planes 
slightly  inclined  to  one  another,  the  tendency  to  internal  reflection 
of  light  from  one  or  other  of  the  facets  is  considerably  increased, 
with  corresponding  increase  in  the  brilliancy  of  an  ornament,  such 
as  a  necklace  consisting  of  a  number  of  stones  so  cut. 

Fig.  139  represents  a  simple  illustration  of  total  internal  reflec- 
tion from  the  surface  of  water.  A  glass  beaker,  b  (or,  better  still, 
a  rectangular  glass  trough),  is  filled  with  water  and  placed  on 
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Fig.  139.  Total  Internal  Reflection. 


convenient  table  or  stand,  with  a  candle  or  other  source  of  light 
in  front  of  it  and  a  mirror,  a,  lying  flat  on  the  talkie,  below  the  level 

of  the  surface  of 
the  water,  A 
beam  of  light  re- 
flected from  this 
mirror  will  pass 
along  the  line  in- 
dicated ;  it  will 
be  refracted  on 
entering  the  water 
at  the  first  sur- 
face, totally  re- 
flected at  the  upper  surface ;  and  again  refracted  on  passing  out 
into  the  air  at  the  other  side. 

Fig.  140  represents  an  analogous  case;  the  glass  vessel  is  filled 
half^  full  of  water,  and  benzene  poured  on  the  top ;  these  two 
liquids  will  not  mix,  whilst  the  refractive  index  of  benzene  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  water;  accordingly,  a  ray  of  Hght, 
striking  the  side  of  the  beaker  slantingly  downwards,  wiU  be 
refracted,  and  then  totally  reflected  from  the  common  surface  of 
the  water  and  benzene,  and  finally  refracted  outwards  again  as 
indicated. 

Expt.  338.  The  Camera  Lucida.— The  camera  lucida  is  a  small 
instrument  intended  for  making  drawings  of  various  objects,  so 
arranged  that  the  eye  sees  simultaneously  the  paper  and  pencil 
j)oint  used  for  the  drawing  and  the  reflected  image  of  the  object, 
formed  by  one  or  more  internal  reflections  from  a  suitably  shaped 
mass  of  glass.    Fig.  141  represents  Wollaston's  camera  lucida. 


where  the  glass  "  prism  "  is  so  shaped  that  the  angle  A  is  a  right 
angle,  and  the  angle  C  is  135°,  so  that  both  the  angles  B  and  D  are 
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'  A  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  any  given  object  along  the 
line  EFG  is  totally  reflected  at  F ;  because  the  angle  of  incidence, 
EFp,  is  67^°,  and  therefore  greater  than  the  critical  angle  from  glass 
to  air  (Expt.  337).  For  similar  reasons  the  ray  is  again  reflected 
internally  at  G,  so  that  it  emerges  and  meets  the  eye  at  H,  which 
therefore  sees  the  image  formed  at  I  on  the  paper  where  the  draw- 
ing is  to  be  made.  A  lens  is  usually  arranged  at  H  so  as  to  enable 
the  eye  to  distinguish  clearly  at  once  both  the  image  and  the  pencil 
point.  Fig.  142  represents  Am- 
ici's  camera  lucida,  consisting  of 
a  right-angled  glass  prism,  ABC, 
and  a  plate  of  glass,  DE,  so 
arranged  that  the  line  AB  is  per- 
pendicular to  DE.  The  incident 
ray  proceeding  from  an  object  at 
F  enters  the  prism  at  G,  is  re- 
fracted to  H,  where  it  is  inter- 
nally reflected,  emerges  by  re- 
fraction along  IK,  and  at  K  is 
reflected  from  the  glass  plate  to 
the  eye  at  Lj  so  that  the  image  is  seen  at  M,  whilst  the  pencil  is 
also  perceived  through  the  glass  plate  DE. 

Expt.  339.  The  Mirage.— The  mirage  is  a  pecuHar  natural 
optical  illusion  noticed  most  frequently  in  hot  sandy  plains ;  the 
ground  in  the  distance  becomes  invisible  and  in  its  place  is  seen, 
apparently,  a  lake  of  water ;  any  objects  standing  up  in  the  dis- 
tance are  usually  seen  inverted,  as  though  reflected  in  the  lake. 
Fig.  143  represents  the  course  pursued  by  a  ray  of  Hght  from  such 


142.  Amici's  Camera  Lucida. 


Fig.  143.  Palm  tree  seen  inverted  by  Mirage. 

an  object  (a  palm  tree);  the  air  in  contact  with  the  heated  ground 
and  the  successive  layers  above  it  form  a  succession  of  media  of 
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gradually  less  and  less  refractive  power  the  nearer  the  ground ; 
hence  the  ray,  ABC,  becomes  continually  refracted  to  a  direction 
more  nearly  horizontal,  until  at  a  point,  B,  it  becomes  totally  in- 
ternally reflected  (Expt.  337) ;  it  then  passes  upwards,  suftering 
successive  refractions  in  the  inverse  order  as  it  gradually  traverses 
more  and  more  refractive  layers ;  and  finally,  it  meets  the  eye  of 
the  observer  at  C,  producing  the  same  effect  as  though  it  had  been 
emitted  from  the  point  D.  An  inverted  image  is  thus  seen,  just 
as  though  reflected  from  water,  the  appearance  of  water  itself 
being  caused  by  the  similar  reflection  of  the  sky. 

It  is  difficult  to  reproduce  this  effect  on  a  small  scale,  but  it 
may  sometimes  be  seen  when  a  large  plate  of  hot  metal  is  allowed 
to  cool,  e.g.,  when  an  armour  plate  for  a  warship  is  being  rolled  in  a 
factory  for  the  preparation  of  such  articles,  or  when  a  blast  furnace 
for  smelting  iron  is  "  tapped,"  so  that  the  molten  metal  runs  out  into 
a  series  of  moulds  in  a  large  bed  of  sand,  and  there  solidifies  to  "pigs" 
of  cast  iron ;  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  cooling  of  the  whole  "  pig 
bed,"  the  phenomenon  of  mirage  is  sometimes  clearly  discernible. 

The  contrary  kind  of  refraction  and  reflection  is  sometimes 
observable  at  sea,  inverted  images  of  ships  being  formed  in  the  air 
above  the  real  object.  In  the  case  of  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  the 
lowest  layers  of  air  are  the  hottest,  and  therefore  the  least  refrac- 
tive, convection  (Chapter  XX.)  not  taking  place  sufficiently  rapidly 
to  interfere  with  this  general  disposition;  hence  the  inversion 
takes  place  as  represented  in  fig.  143  ;  but  in  the  sea  mirage  (fig. 
144),  the  lower  layers  of  air  are  the  coolest,  and,  consequently, 
the  bending  of  the  rays  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  an 
ascending  ray,  ABC,  being  gradually  bent  towards  the  horizontal  di- 

rection,  then  re- 
flected at  B,  and 
passing  down- 
wards again  with 
a  gradually  in- 
creasing slope, 
so  that  an  ob- 
server at  C,  sees 
Fig.  144.  Ship  seen  inverted  by  mirage.  ^^iq     image  as 

though  it  were  situated  at  D.  Sometimes  the  coast  line,  or  a 
vessel,  &c.,  below  the  actual  horizon  becomes  visible  in  an  mverted 
position  above  the  sea  level  owing  to  this  action. 

In  making  astronomical  observations,  as  also  in  the  trigono- 
metrical surveying  of  countries  and  simUar  operations,  the  effects 
of  refraction,  owing  to  the  passage  of  Hght  through  layers  of  air  of 
different  densities,  have  to  be  allowed  for. 
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Thus,  when  the  sun  apparently  sinks  below  the  horizon  (say  at 
a  seaside  spot  with  westerly  sea  view),  the  disappearance  is 
delayed  to  a  notable  extent  by  refraction ;  after  the  sun  has  sunk 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  rays  passing  in  a  perfectly  straight  line 
could  reach  the  observer's  eye,  the  disc  will  still  be  visible  above 
the  horizon,  the  rays  traversing  a  curved  path,  somewhat  like  that 
in  the  case  of  sea  mirage  (fig.  144),  whilst  passing  through  the 
lighter  exterior  layer  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the  denser  layers 
at  the  sea  level,  the  action  here  being  similar  in  general  effect  to 
that  illustrated  in  Expt.  333  with  the  coin  and  cup  of  water, 
whereby  the  observer  is  enabled  to  see  round  the  corner,  as  it  were, 
in  virtue  of  refraction. 

Expt.  340.  Pepper's  Ghost. — This  beautiful  illusion  substan- 
tially depends  on  the  same  principle  as  that  involved  in  Amici's 
camera  lucida  (Expt.  338),  viz.,  that  a  plate  of  glass  can  act 
simultaneously  as  reflector  and  as  a  transparent  medium,  through 
which  objects  can  be  rendered  visible  by  suitably  illuminating 
them.    As  worked  in  public  exhibitions  a  large  sheet  of  glass  is 
arranged  at  the  front  part  of  the  stage,  sloping  forwards  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°  towards  the  spectators.    In  front  of  this  the  stage 
is  cut  away  (fig.  145),  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  well,  which  is 
invisible  to  the  audience ;  this  well  is  lined  with  black  cloth  and 
furnished  with 
powerful  illu- 
minating lamps, 
which  can  be 
turned  up  and 
down    as  re- 
quired ;  simi- 
larly the  scenes 
and  actors  on 
the  back  part  ^'PP^^'^ 
of  the  stage  can  be  brightly  illuminated  or  thrown  practically 
into  darkness  by  working  another  set  of  lights.    Wlien  the 
lamps  lighting  the  well  are  turned  down,  nothing  in  the  well 
is  visible  to  the  audience,  either  by  direct  vision  or  by  reflection ; 
if  the  other  hghts  are  more  or  less  turned  up,  the  actors  and  scenes 
behind  the  enclosed  glass  plate  are  seen  through  the  glass,  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  theatre,  saving  that  with  this  latter 
there  is  no  intermediate  glass  plate.    When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ordinary  stage  Hghts  are  turned  down  and  those  illuminating^ 
the_  well  are  turned  up,  the  scenes  behind  the  glass  become 
mvisible  for  want  of  light,  whilst  any  object  or  actor,  AB,  placed 
horizontally  in  the  well  is  seen  by  a  spectator  in  front  at  P  by  reflec- 
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tion  from  the  front  surface  of  the  inclined  glass  plate,  apparently- 
standing  on  the  stage  at  CD. 

As  in  all  cases  of  reflection,  the  right  and  left  hand  become 
inverted ;  i.e.,  if  the  real  actor  extend  his  riciht  arm,  the  virtual 
image  seen  apj)ears  to  move  his  left  arm,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  to  make 
the  illusion  complete,  the  actor  whose  image  forms  the  "ghost" 
must  be  careful  to  do  all  actions  with  his  left  arm  that  would 
ordinarily  be  done  with  the  right,  e.().,  drawing  a  sword,  fencing, 
&c.  If  the  actor  lie  with  his  feet  nearest  the  glass  and  his  head 
away  therefrom,  the  image  will  be  erect  as  usual ;  but  if  he  lie  in 
the  reverse  direction,  the  ghost  wiU  be  inverted  and  will  appa- 
rently stand  on  its  head.  If  in  the  former  case  the  feet  be  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  the  glass,  the  image  wiU  appear  level  with 
the  stage  flooring,  but  if  further  away  from  the  glass  the  ghost  will 
be  proportionately  elevated  in  mid  air ;  so  that  by  drawing  the 
actor  away  from  the  glass  (by  allowing  him  to  rest  on  a  board, 
&c.,  covered  with  black  cloth  and  furnished  with  castors),  the 
image  will  apparently  rise  in  the  air. 

Ordinarily,  the  lights  are  so  arranged  that  both  the  back  of  the 
stage  and  the  weU  are  illuminated  together,  so  that  the  spectators 
see  the  real  actors  through  the  glass  and  the  spectral  illusion  by 
reflection  from  it  simultaneously.  By  turning  down  suddenly  the 
lights  illuminating  the  well  the  spectre  disappears,  whilst  the  real 
actors  remain  visible. 

A  model  "  Pepper's  Ghost "  can  be  easily  made  at  very  little 
cost  by  fixing  a  large  inclined  pane  of  glass  (such  as  an  ordinary 
large  window  pane)  in  front  of  a  miniature  stage  with  the  ordinary 
pasteboard  characters,  &c.,  and  placing  under  the  sloping  glass  a 
deep  tray,  painted  dull  black  or  lined  with  black  cloth.  One  or 
more  powerful  dark  lanterns  must  be  provided,  throwing  a  beam 
of  light  into  the  tray  when  the  dark  sHde  of  the  lantern  is  opened, 
but  not  otherwise  visible  to  the  spectators.  The  stage  itself  must 
be  illuminated  with  candles,  &c.  (aU  the  rest  of  the  room  being 
darkened)  to  such  an  extent  that  the  "characters"  on  the  stage 
can  be  distinctly  seen,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  reflection  of 
another  character  placed  flat  on  the  tray  and  iUummated  by  the 
lanterns  can  also  be  distinctly  seen.  With  a  little  patience  and 
ingenuity  a  very  efi"ective  ghost  illusion  in  miniature  can  be  thus 
arranged.  Scenes  from  "  Faust,"  where  Mephistopheles  suddenly 
appea°rs  and  disappears  like  a  phantom,  and  such  like  incidents 
can  be  thus  rendered  very  prettUy,  care  being  taken  to  lude  aU 
the  accessories  from  the  spectators  by  means  of  curtains  or  screens 
so  arranged  that  only  the  stage  itself  with  the  pane  of  glass  m 
front  is  in  vieAV.    The  spectators  must  be  placed  as  much  as 
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possible  in  front  of  the  show,  and  not  too  much  at  the  side  ;  other- 
wise the  reflection  may  not  be  properly  visible  to  those  at  the 
extreme  sides. 

Expt.  341.  The  Bodyless  Lady,  or  Talking  Head. — Another 
popular  illusion  worked  by  reflection  is  one  which  is  capable  of 
being  shown  in  many  different  ways,  but  generally  as  a  head  and 
bust  suspended  in  mid  air  without  any  attached  body,  or  apparently 
decapitated  and  lying  in  a  dish,  &c. ;  the  head  obviously  belongs 
to  a  live  person,  as  the  eyes  can  move  and  the  lips  and  mouth 
can  talk,  but  no  other  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  seen. 

One  way  of  showing  this  illusion  is  to  fit  up  the  stage  (prefer- 
ably in  the  form  of  a  square  cabinet,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
"  talking  head "  is  to  be  seen)  with  a  carpet  of  such  a  pattern  as 
to  present  just  the  same  appearance,  whether  viewed  one  way  or 
the  reverse,  whether  right  side  up  or  down,  whether  from  left  to 
right  or  vice  versa,  some  kind  of  tesselated  device  being  usually 
chosen.  The  walls  of  the  apartment  are  papered  with  some 
analogous  kind  of  paper,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  spectator 
from  distinguishing  ivhether  he  is  looking  at  the  real  carpet  or  wall, 
or  is  only  viewing  a  reflection  thereof.  Two  glass  mirrors  are  then 
arranged  vertically  on  the  floor,  one  edge  of  one  being  in  the  right 
hand  back  corner  of  the  square  room,  and  one  edge  of  the  other 
being  in  the  left  hand  back  corner,  the  other  edges  meeting 
towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  so  that  the  vertical  surfaces  of  the 
mirrors  are  exactly  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Fig.  146 
represents  a  plan  of  the  room,  AB  and  BC  being  the  lines  on  which 
the  mirrors  stand.  The  mirrors  are  of 
such  a  height  that  the  person  whose  head 
is  to  be  seen  can  comfortably  sit,  stand, 
or  recline  (according  to  the  position  of 
the  head  required)  behind  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  mirrors,  the  head 
appearing  above  their  upper  edges,  but 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  hidden.  A 
wreath  of  flowers  or  some  other  kind  of 
elegant  border  or  setting  is  provided, 

so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sort  of  top    -c,.  n",  ^  ■, 

.  ^      -c   ii,        •  tj:  ^^S'  1*6.  liodi'less  Lady, 

to  the  angle  oi   the  mirrors.    If  the  j  j 

shape  of  the  cabinet  is  properly  proportioned  to  the  pattern 

of  the  carpeting  and  wall  papers,  and  these  are  properly  applied 

and  illuminated  by  hidden  lights,  an  observer  situated  in  front  of 

the  mirrors  and  with  his  eyes  about  level  with  the  "  phantom  " 

head,  will  see  the  head,  &c.,  above  the  top  of  the  mirrors,  just  as 

if  nothing  intervened  between  his  eyes  and  the  rest  of  the  body ; 

u 
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but  all  below  the  neck,  or  bosom,  or  dish  (according  to  the  nature 
of  the  illusion  exhibited)  is  hidden  behind  the  mirrors ;  and  if 
these  reflect  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  and  papering  accurately  in 
position,  the  observer  apparently  sees  the  carpet  and  paper,  &c. 
underneath  the  head,  the  reflected  images  formed  in  the  mirrors  of 
the  front  corners  and  junction  of  carpet  and  paper,  &c.,  being  co- 
incident in  position  with  what  would  be  the  back  comers  and 
back  wall,  &c.,  of  the  room,  were  these  not  hidden  by  the  mirrors. 
Thus  an  observer  at  D  sees  the  rays  emanating  from  F  and  I  as 
though  these  points  were  situated  behind  the  mirrors  at  G  and  K 
respectively,  owing  to  the  reflections  at  E  and  H. 

As  with  Pepper's  Ghost,  this  illusion  can  be  readily  arranged  at 


H 


Fig.  147.  Bodyless  Lady. 

home  on  a  small  scale  (or  even  on  a  larger  life  sized  one)  with  a 
little  care  and  patience  in  getting  the  mirrors  and  patterned  papers, 
&c.,  exactly  into  position.  Tor  a  miniature  representation,  the  flat 
plates  of  silvered  glass  contained  in  small  framed  mirrors  or  looking- 
glasses  a  few  inches  square  will  do,  but  proportionately  larger 
and  more  expensive  mirrors  are  requisite  for  life  size  arrangements. 
Another  way  of  working  the  illusion  is  as  follows : — 
A  square  mirror  of  suitable  size  has  a  portion  cut  away 
from  its  centre  large  enough  to  enable  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  real  individual  seen  to  pass  through.  The  plate  is  then 
arranged  in  the  cabinet,  sloping  up  backwards  at  an  angle  of 
45°  (AB,  fig.  147).    The  head  is  then  passed  up  through  the 
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cavity,  and  a  wreath,  &c.,  arranged  as  in  the  previous  experiment. 
Obviously,  nothing  but  the  head  of  the  performer  (or  whatever 
portion  projects  upwards  through  the  cavity)  can  be  seen  by  a 
spectator  at  P  in  front;  whilst,  if  the  wall  papering  of  the 
sides  of  the  cabinet  above  the  level  of  the  edges  of  the  mirror 
and  of  the  roof  of  the  same  are  properly  arranged,  a  reflection 
of  them  will  be  seen  in  the  inclined  mirror,  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  the  flooring  and  walls  are  visible  heloio  the  level  of 
the  head,  and  hence  making  it  appear 
that  the  head  is  suspended  in  mid 
air  without  any  body  being  attached. 
Thus  the  observer  at  P  sees  at  E  and  F 
respectively  the  reflections  of  the  points 
C  and  H,  formed  by  the  rays  CD  and 
HG  being  reflected  at  D  and  G. 

Expt.  342.  Wizard's  Mirrors.— If 
two  flat  mirrors  be  arranged,  suitably 
situated  with  reference  to  one  another, 
a  ray  of  light,  emanating  from  some 
bright  object  in  front  of  one  may  be 
reflected  therefrom  to  the  surface  of  the  Mirrors, 
second,  and  thence  reflected  a  second  time  to  an  observer's  eye. 
Thus,  if  two  mirrors,  AB  and  BC,  be  arranged  at  right  angles,  as 
indicated  by  fig. 
148,  an  observer 
at  P  will  see  the 
reflection  of  the 
object  at  EF  as 
though    it  were 
situated  at  GH ; 
whilst  the  actual 
object  is  hidden 
from  him  by  the 
screen,  K. 

A  highly  efi'ec- 
tive  drawingroom 
illusion  may  be 
arranged  after  this 
fashion  by  means 
of  two  large  look- 
ing glasses ;  pre- 
ferably   the    one  ^'^g- 

looked  into  should  be  supported  on  its  side  so  as  to  swing  on  a 
vertical  axis.    By  the  aid  of  a  screen  and  properly  arranged  lights. 
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the  effect  may  be  produced  (fig.  149)  that  an  observer,  looking  into 
the  mirror,  sees  his  own  reflection  at  first,  but  suddenly  this 
changes  to  a  grinning  skull  or  something  equally  horrifying.  This 
is  effected  by  suddenly  changing  the  position  of  the  mirror  (by 
swinging  it  on  its  axis)  from  that  directly  fronting  the  observer, 
AB,  to  the  inclined  position  marked  by  the  dotted  line  CD, 
when  the  reflection,  F,  of  the  skull  hidden  behind  the  screen  at  E 
is  seen  instead  of  the  observer's  own  face.  The  skull  should  be 
supported  on  a  table,  &c.,  draped  with  black  cloth,  so  that  nothing 
else  can  be  seen,  and  should  be  well  illuminated,  the  lights  being 
so  placed  as  not  to  be  directly  visible  to  the  observer. 

A  somewhat  similar  illusion  was  formerly  largely  used  in  their 
calling  by  so-called  necromancers  and  magicians,  consisting  of  a 
flat  mirror  swinging  on  a  vertical  axis  like  a  door,  {e.g.,  like  the 
mirror  CD,  fig.  149),  so  as  to  give  the  reflection  of  the  person 
looking  into  it,  when  placed  in  one  position,  and  that  of  something 
else,  otherwise  hidden  from  view,  when  placed  in  another  position. 
"When  the  wizard  was  consulted  and  made  use  of  the  magic  mirror 
to  "  reveal  the  future,"  the  person  to  be  impressed  was  first  placed 
in  front  of  the  mirror  in  the  ordinary  position,  and  consequently 
saw  his  or  her  own  reflection.  His  attention  being  momentarily 
called  off  by  some  appropriate  "  business  "  (as  an  actor  would  say) 
or  by-play,  such  as  extinguishing  the  lights  in  the  room,  the  mirror 
was  noiselessly  placed  in  the  second  position,  and  the  Kght  illumin- 
ating the  picture  supposed  to  be  supernaturaUy  revealed  gradually 
turned  up ;  accordingly,  the  expectant  spectator  saw  gradually 
developing  in  the  mirror  a  vision  representing  the  answer  to  his 
questions.  By  and  by,  when  the  fuU  effect  on  his  imagination  was 
produced,  the  first  mirror  was  restored  to  its  ordinary  position 
fronting  him  and  the  lights  relit,  when  everything  in  the  apart- 
ment would  resume  its  usual  appearance.  A  magic  lantern  was 
often  employed  to  produce  the  vision,  the  picture  being  at  first 
produced  out  of  focus  and  "  misty,"  but  subsequently  becommg 
clear  and  definite  as  the  lenses  were  focussed,  and  finally  fading 
away  again  and  disappearing,  the  Kght  being  cut  off  by  means  of  a 
dark  slide. 

Expt.  343.  Formation  of  two  Images  by  ordinary  Looking 
Glasses. — A  "looking  glass"  or  flat  mirror  consists  of  a  plate  of 
glass,  behind  which  is  affixed  a  layer  of  reflecting  substance,  such 
as  a  film  of  metallic  silver  deposited  by  chemical  processes  (Expt. 
198)  or  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  and  mercury  amalgam  (Expt.  288); 
consequently  there  are  two  reflecting  surfaces  present  in  such  a 
mirror,  whereas  there  is  only  one  in  the  case  of  a  polished  plate  of 
metal  or  speculum. 
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In  the  ordinary  way  of  using  a  looking  glass  the  incident 
rays  are  not  far  from  perpendicular  upon  the  surface,  so  that 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  very  small  ;  consequently  the  two 
reflections  are  nearly  superposed ;  whilst,  moreover,  the  one 
from  the  metal  coating  at  the  back  is  far  brighter  than  the  one 
from  the  front  surface  of  the  glass  plate,  so  that  only  one  image 
is  noticed. 

But  it  is  otherwise  when  an  object  is  looked  at  obliquely  in 
such  a  mirror,  more  especially  if  the  plate  of  silvered  glass  is 
tolerably  thick.  Thus,  fig.  150  represents  a  candle  flame  seen 
obliquely  in  such  a  mirror;  one  ray, 
AB,  is  reflected  from  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  glass  at  B  and  meets  the  eye 
at  C,  producing  the  same  efi'ect  as 
though  the  candle  had  been  situated 
at  G ;  in  other  words,  forming  a  vir- 
tual image  at  G.    Another  ray  strikes 

the  glass  at  D  and  is  refracted  along    ^"''i-  -^^O-  Vi°"JJ'  °^ 

o  ,  •        n    J.  ^  Candle  Flame, 

the   Ime  DE ;  at  E  it  is  reflected 

from  the  common  surface  of  the  metal  film  and  the  back  portion 
of  the  glass,  so  as  to  traverse  the  line  EF ;  at  E  it  emerges 
again  into  the  air  and  is  refracted  along  EC,  meeting  the  eye  at  C, 
and  producing  the  same  efi'ect  as  though  it  had  originated  from 
the  point  H,  i.e.,  forming  a  second  virtual  image  at  H.  Hence 
the  eye  perceives  two  reflections  of  the  candle ;  the  more  obliquely 
the  rays  fall  {i.e.,  the  greater  the  angle  of  incidence),  the  greater 
is  the  amount  of  light  passing  along  the  track  ABC  relatively  to 
the  amount  passing  along  the  other  track,  ADEEC.  With  a 
small  angle  of  incidence  the  reflected  image,  G,  is  so  faint  compared 
with  the  other  one,  H,  that  it  is  practically  imperceptible ;  but  as 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased  by  suitably  moving  the  candle 
flame,  and  the  position  of  the  eye  correspondingly  varied  so  as  to 
see  the  reflections,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  image  G  grows 
brighter  and  brighter  relatively  to  H  which  gets  fainter ;  by  and 
by  with  considerably  oblique  rays  G  becomes  the  brighter  of  the 
two,  and  ultimately  H  becomes  so  faint  as  to  disappear  entirely 
{vide  Expt.  345). 

Expt.  344.  The  Kaleidoscope.— In  Expt.  341,  the  efi'ect  of 
two  flat  vertical  mirrors  inclined  to  one  another  at  right  angles 
was  obviously  to  reflect  the  walls  of  the  cabinet  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  virtual  images  behind  the  mirrors  of  objects  really 
situated  in  front.  The  kaleidoscope  is  another  application  of  the 
same  principle,  only  in  this  case  the  mirrors  are  usually  inclined 
to  one  another  at  a  smaller  angle  than  90°,  and  the  object  to  be 
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viewed  is  placed  between  the  two  refieding  surf  aces  (fig.  151).  The 

effect  of  this  is  that  an  eye  properly  situated  in  front  receives  a 

number  of  impressions  arising  from 

the  formation  of  a  number  of 

virtual  images  which  are  arranged 

symmetrically    around    the  line 

where  the  surfaces  of  the  two 

mirrors  intersect;  so  that  if  the 

mirrors  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of 

60°,  there  will  be  5  images  visible 

besides  the  real  object,  all  6  being 

arranged    like   a   6-pointed  star 

■n,.  T  1  •,  radiating  out  from  a  common  cen- 

Fig.  151.  Kaleidoscope.         ^^^^  p^.^^_  ^^^^^ 

mirrors  be  45°,  then  7  images  will  be  seen  as  well  as  the  real 

object,  forming  an  8-fold 
star.*  A  variety  of  opti- 
cal toys  producing  geo- 
metrical patterns  on  this 
principle  are  sold;  one 
of  the  oldest  forms  of  ka- 
leidoscope (from  the 
Greek  signifying  "  ren- 
dering visible  of  beautif  vd 
forms") consists  of  a  paste- 
board or  metal  tube  with 
two  mirrors  arranged  at 
an  angle  of  60°,  so  that 
the  vertical  section  of  the 
whole  is  Hke  fig.  152. 
Fig.  153  represents  a  hori- 
zontal section  across  the 
line  inn.  At  the  far  end 
is  a  round  glass  plate,  a, 
and  over  this  a  cap,  cc, 
with  a  glass  end,  the  space 
between  the  two  glass 
plates  containing  beads,  coloured  bits  of  glass,  kc.    This  cap 


Fig.  152. 


Kaleido-  Fu 


scope. 


153.  Kaleido- 
scope. 


*  The  rule  guiding  the  number  of  images  is  that,  if  the  angle  between  the 

1  360° 
mirrors  is  -  of  4  right  angles,  or       >  then  an  7i-rayed  star  shape  will  be 

formed,  one  ray  being  the  real  object  and  the  others  virtual  images.  "With 
an  angle  of  30°  a  12-rayed  star  would  consequently  be  formed,  with  40°  a 
9-rayed  star,  and  so  on. 
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can  be  turned  round,  shaking  up  the  beads,  &c.,  as  it  revolves, 
so  that  they  assume  new  positions  with  respect  to  one  another. 
Every  different  position  gives  rise  to  an  8-fold  (or  a  6-fold) 
figure  of  extremely  pleasing  character  when  the  bits  of  glass, 
&c.,  are  brightly  coloured  and  happen  by  chance  to  form_  an 
appropriate  grouping,  the  figure  being  perceived  on  looking  into 
the  tube  through  the  eyepiece  h,  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  cap. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  tube  is  pointed  slantingly 
downwards  towards  a  candle  flame,  or  a  flat  mirror  laid  on_  a 
table  before  a  window,  so  that  the  bits  of  glass  can  be  readily 
moved  by  rotating  the  cap,  whilst  a  brightly  illuminated  field  of 
view  is  observed. 

Another  form  of  the  instrument  contains  three  flat  vertical  mirrors 
inchned  to  one  another  at  angles  of  60°,  so  that  the  section  of  the 
three  mirrors  in  position  would  be  an  equilateral  triangle ;  a  much 
brighter  definition  is  thus  obtained,  as  three  reflecting  surfaces  are 
employed  instead  of  two,  and  consequently  more  light  rays- 
actually  meet  the  eye.    In  this  case  a  6-rayed  flgure  results. 

In  another  form  of  kaleidoscope,  two  mirrors  are  provided  with 
an  adjusting  arrangement,  so  that  the  angle  between  them  can  be 
altered  at  wiU.  Pieces  of  card  with  devices  on  them,  or  other 
objects,  such  as  flowers,  &c.,  are  then  placed  between  the  mirrors 
and  viewed  by  looking  slightly  downwards  into  the  angle  of  the 
mirrors,  when  a  6-fold,  8-fold,  9-fold,  10-fold,  12-fold,  &c.,  multi- 
plication of  the  object  will  be  visible  star-fashion,  according  as  the 
angle  is  60°,  45°,  40°,  36°,  30°,  &c.  Arrangements  on  this  principle 
are  sometimes  used  for  designing  geometrically  arranged  patterns 
for  wall  papers,  floor  cloths,  &c. 

Expt.  345.  The  Endless  GaUery. — When  two  mirrors  are 
arranged  exactly  parallel  to  one  another  an  observer  situated 
between  the  two  will  see  an  apparently  endless  succession  of 
images,  formed  by  repeated  reflections  from  the  two  mirrors  alter- 
nately. If  two  large  pierglasses  or  full  length  toilet  mirrors  be 
arranged  perfectly  vertical  and  parallel  with  one  another,  an 
observer  standing  between  them  with  a  lighted  candle  or  lamp  in 
his  hand,  held  nearly  level  with  his  eye,  will  see  an  apparently 
interminable  hne  of  candles,  extending  far  away  into  the  distance 
until  they  become  almost  too  faint  to  be  visible.  Any  consider- 
able degree  of  want  of  parallelism  of  the  mirrors  will  greatly 
shorten  the  line  of  images  formed.  In  Expt.  343,  when  a  candle 
is  looked  at  obliquely  in  a  mirror  consisting  of  a  moderately  thick 
plate  of  glass  silvered  behind,  it  will  often  happen  that  not  only 
are  two  images  seen  (one  by  reflection  from  the  front  surface  of 
the  glass  and  the  other  from  the  silvered  back  surface),  but  ia 
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addition  a  succession  of  fainter  images  becomes  visible,  these  being 
formed  by  a  repetition  of  reflections  from  the  two  surfaces,  just  as 
in  the  endless  gaUery.  If  the  mirror  be  so  arranged  that  the  two 
first  reflections  give  images  of  about  equal  brightness,  the  next 
reflections  will  form  pairs  of  images  of  successively  decreasing 
brightness,  because  at  each  reflection  (especially  at  the  unsilvered 
surface)  only  a  portion  of  the  light  is  actually  reflected,  some  being 
lost  by  absorption  and  some  refracted  outwards. 

Expt.  346.  How  to  see  through  a  Brick  WaU  or  a  Board.— 
Procure  4  equal-sized  pieces  of  flat  silvered  looking-glass,  and 
arrange  them  as  shown  in  fig.  154,  at  angles  of  45°,  with  the 
corners  of  a  square  pasteboard  or  wooden  tube  shaped  in  4  right 
angles,  as  shown.  The  front  and  back  ends  of  the  tube  should  be 
closed  in,  and  a  hole  the  size  of  a  shilling  cut  in  the  closing  in  at 
a  and  h;  opposite  to  them  and  behind  the  two  upper  mirrors 

should  be  cut  two  similar 
holes,  c  and  d,  so  that  an 
observer  looking  in  at  a 
apparently  sees  clear  through 
all  4  holes  in  a  Hne,  so  as  to 
view  objects  beyond  at  e. 
l^ow  place  a  brick,  a  hat, 
a  piece  of  board  or  some 
similar  opaque  object,  f, 
between  c  and  d  \  the  ob 


W//MM//M 
rig.  154.  To  see  through  a  Board. 


server  wiU  still  see  whatever  was  in  view  just  as  well  as  before, 
thus  _  apparently  seeing  straight  through  the  opaque  object! 
The  image  actually  seen  is  really  formed  by  a  4-fold  reflection  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  rays  ultimately  reaching  the  eye  practically 
come  in  the  same  direction  as  those  originally  emitted  by  the 
object  viewed,  the  course  of  a  given  ray  being  along  the  line 
indicated. 

Expt.  347.  Alteration  of  Apparent  Position  by  looking 
through  a  Medium  different  from  air,  with  Parallel  Faces.— 

It  results  from  the  circumstance  that  the  path  of  a  given  ray  is 
altered  in  one  direction  on  passing  from  air  into  another  medium 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  passing  out  again  (Expt.  333),  that 
on  looking  through  a  transparent  medium  with  parallel  faces  (such 
as  a  pane  of  glass),  the  rays  that  meet  the  eye  are  usually  parallel 
(or  nearly  so)  with  those  that  would  have  met  the  eye  had  nothing 
but  air  intervened,  but  actually  produce  the  efiect  of  causing  the 
impression  that  the  object  seen  is  slightly  displaced.  If  the  light 
fall  absolutely  perpendicularly  on  the  glass  it  will  go  onwards  in 
exactly  the  same  line  through  the  glass,  and  subsequently  on  emcrg- 
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ing  again  into  the  air ;  but  if  it  fall  at  aU  obliquely,  the  path  on 
emerging  will  only  be  parallel,  and  not  identical  with  the  original 
direction. 

Arrange  two  pieces  of  straight  metal  tubing  about  3  inches  long 
and  ^  inch  bore  (or  two  pieces  of  quill  glass  tubing  with  brown 
paper  pasted  outside),  holding  them  by  stands  and  clamps  in  sucli 
a  way  that  whilst  the  axes  of  the  tubes  are  parallel  to  one  another 
and  in  the  same  vertical  plane  they  are  not  in  the  same  straight 
line  (fig.  155).  Behind  one  of  the  tubes  place  a  sheet  of  card- 
board, ab,  with  a  hole 
perforated  in  it  just  op- 
posite the  end  of  the  tube 
a,t  a,  and  behind  this  hole 
place  a  candle,  c.  If  now 
you  attempt  to  look 
through  the  other  tube, 
placing  the  eye  at  d,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  see 
the  candle ;  any  rays  of 
light  passing  through  the 


Fig, 


155.  Effect  of  transparent  plate. 


hole  in  the  pasteboard  screen  and  then  traversing  the  first  tube 
win  obviously  be  unable  to  pass  through  the  second  tube  so  as  to 
reach  the  eye.  Now  place  between  the  two  tubes  a  thick  piece 
of  glass  with  parallel  sides  (a  piece  of  plate  glass,  &c.)  in  the  posi- 
tion indicated,  ef.  If  the  thickness  and  inclination  of  the  glass 
plate  be  properly  adjusted,  as  also  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
tubes,  it  will  now  be  possible  to  see  through  the  whole  combination, 
a  ray  of  light  from  beyond  the  screen  passing  through  the  orifice 
in  the  screen  and  the  front  tube,  and  being  then  made  to  deviate 
to  a  parallel  path  by  the  refractive  action  of  the  glass  plate,  so  as 
to  pass  through  the  second  tube  along  the  line  aghd. 

Expt.  348.  Alteration  of  Apparent  Position 
through  a  Medium  different  from  Air,  with 
Parallel.— If,  instead  of  a  glass  plate, 
a  beam  of  light  be  made  to  traverse  a 
prism  of  glass  {i.e.,  a  mass  of  glass 
bounded  by  plane  surfaces  not  paral- 
lel), the  direction  in  which  the  light 
emerges  will  not  only  be  displaced  as 
compared  with  the  original  path,  but, 
further,  it  will  be  no  longer  parallel 
with  the  former  direction.    Fig.  156 
represents  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light,  ah,  passing  through  a 
prism ;  at  the  first  surface  the  light  is  refracted  along  he,  towards 


by  looking 
Faces  not 


Fis:.  156. 


Refraction  through 
Prism. 
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the  base  of  the  prism,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  sines  (Expt. 
333) ;  on  emerging  it  is  again  refracted,  but  not  into  a  line  parallel 
with  ah,  the  path  taken  being  along  cd  ;  so  that  an  observer  whose 
eye  catches  the  ray,  perceives  an  image  of  the  object  from  which 
the  ray  was  emitted  at  e,  the  object  being  apparently  deflected 
towards  the  edge  of  the  prism,  the  extent  of  the  deflection  varying 
with  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  i.e.,  the  angle  between 
the  two  inclined  plane  surfaces. 

Expt.  349.  Production  of  a  Spectrum.— In  the  previous 
experiment,  if  the  object  viewed  be  illuminated  with  one  kind  of 
light  only  {e.g.,  that  emitted  from  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  and 
salt,  Expt.  245),  all  that  will  be  noticeable  on  viewing  it  through 
the  prism  will  he  displacement,  as  stated ;  but  if  sunlight  or  any 
other  white  light  be  employed,  the  image  will  be  fringed  ivith 
colours.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  differently  coloured  lights 
are  differently  refracted  by  one  and  the  same  medium,  or  more 
exactly,  that  radiant  energy  generally  consists  of  emanations  of 
different  degrees  of  refrangihility  ;  that  is,  bent  out  of  the  original 
path  to  different  extents  by  one  and  the  same  refracting  medium. 
Those  rays  that  are  least  refracted  are  invisible  to  the  human  eye, 
but  possess  to  a  large  extent  heating  qualities,  and  are  accordingly 
often  spoken  of  as  invisible  heat  rays  or  radiant  heat  (Chapter 

XXIV.  ) ;  of  those  rays  that  are  visible  to  the  eye,  the  least  refran- 
gible produce  the  sensation  termed  red  colour,  and  those  which  are 
most  refrangible  the  sensation  termed  violet  colour,  intermediate 
between  which  lie  a  number  of  other  colours  corresponding  with 
intermediate  degrees  of  refrangihility,  the  order  being  : — * 

Red,    .  .  .     Least  refrangible. 

Orange,  .  .  "\ 

Yellow,  •  • 

Green,  .  .  Vlntermediate. 

Blue,  . 

Indigo,  .  .  / 

Violet,  .  .     Most  refrangible. 

Beyond  the  violet  rays  come  a  series  of  others  more  refrangible 
stiU,  but,  like  the  heat  rays,  invisible  to  the  human  eye  (not 
necessarily  so  to  other  animals) ;  these  rays  possess,  to  the  greatest 
extent  of  any,  the  power  of  setting  up  chemical  action  (Chapter 

XXV.  ),  and  of  exciting  fluorescence  {supra),  and  are  therefore 
generally  designated  the  actinic  or  ultra-violet  rays.    Both  the 

♦Taking  the  colours  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  order  of  succession  may 
be  conveniently  remembered  by  means  of  the  nonsense-word  vibgyor,  com- 
posed of  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  tints. 
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visible  rays  and  the  less  refrangible  so-called  "heat  rays"  can, 
however,  produce  some  degree  of  chemical  action ;  whilst  the 
visible  rays  and  the  ultra-violet  ones  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
heating  power ;  so  that  the  division  into  heat  rays,  visible  light, 
and  actinic  rays,  although  convenient,  is  not  absolutely  exact. 

Let  a  room  fronting  the  sun  be  closed  by  a  shutter  in  which  a 
small  hole  is  perforated,  so  that  a  beam  of  sunlight  can  be  admitted 
through  the  orifice.  Hold  a  glass  prism  base  upwards  in  the  track 
of  the  beam  of  hght  (fig.  157),  and  at  some  feet  (or  even  yards) 
distant  hold  vertically  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  or  other  con- 
venient white  flat  surface,  so  as  to  receive  the  refracted  rays. 

It  will  now  be  noticed  that,  instead  of  a  white  spot  of  Kght 
being  produced,  as  would  be  the  case  were  the  white  screen  held 
in  the  beam  of  light  before  it  meets  the  prism,  a  band  of  colours 
or  spectrum  will  be  developed  in  the  order  above  enumerated. 


The  lower  end  of  the  band  will  be  red,  being  due  to  the  least 
refrangible  of  the  visible  rays ;  whilst  the  upper  end,  obviously 
that  due  to  the  rays  most  deflected  from  the  original  path,  will  be 
violet.  By  holding  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  the  different 
colours  successively,  and  in  the  spaces  just  beyond  the  red  and 
violet  ends  of  the  spectrum  respectively,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
greatest  heating  effect  is  produced  by  the  invisible  rays  of  slightly 
less  refrangibihty  than  the  red ;  whilst  by  similarly  holding  a  test- 
tube  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  same 
difi'erent  positions,  the  production  of  a  pale  blue  light  emitted  from 
the  liquid  by  fluorescence  (Pa.  290)  wiU  be  seen  to  take  place  to 
the  greatest  extent  by  the  agency  of  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays. 
Similarly,  photographic  paper  {e.g.,  that  prepared  with  silver 
chloride,  Expt.  392)  will  be  most  acted  upon  by  these  same  ultra- 
violet rays,  and  hardly  at  aU,  even  after  long  exposure,  by  the  less 
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refrangible  rays,  especially  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  visible  rays, 
and  the  still  less  refrangible  heat  rays  {vide  also  Chapter  XXIV.)! 

Expt.  350.  Combination  of  Colours. — The  preceding  experi- 
ment shows  that  sunlight  produces  on  the  eye  a  total  effect  due  to 
the  combined  action  of  all  the  prismatic  colours,  and  this  combined 
effect  is  the  sensation  called  whiteness.  It  should  thence  result 
that  if  all  these  separate  colours  could  be  recombined  in  proper 
proportions,  white  light  should  result.  That  this  is  so  can  be 
readily  shown  by  breaking  up  a  ray  of  sunlight  by  means  of  a 
prism,  so  as  to  give  the  prismatic  colours  as  in  the  last  experiment, 
and  then  viewing  the  spectrum  through  a  precisely  similar  prism 
in  an  inverted  position.  By  suitably  adjusting  the  position  of  the 
screen  and  the  two  prisms,  it  can  be  shown  that,  whereas  all  the 
prismatic  colours  are  in  view  when  the  screen  is  looked  at  directly, 
when  viewed  through  the  second  prism  they  become  all  blended 
together  and  produce  the  sensation  of  whiteness.  The  same 
result  may  be  produced  by  bringing  all  the  rays  to  a  focus  by 
means  of  a  concave  mirror  (Expt.  361)  or  convex  lens  (Expt.  365). 

Another  way  of  showing  the  same  effect  is  to 
mount  the  prism  on  an  axle,  capable  of  rapidly 
revolving  in  such  a  way  that  each  colour  is  thrown 
in  succession  on  the  same  portion  of  a  screen 
as  the  prism  moves  (fig,  158);  in  this  way  a 
band  of  white  light  becomes  visible,  all  the  tints 
being  blended  together.  The  combination  of  aR 
the  prismatic  tints  to  white  may  also  be  shown 
by  arranging  a  series  of  small  mirrors  instead  of 
a  screen  to  receive  the  spectrum,  each  mirror 
\_jr^^m  being  so  adjusted  as  to  reflect  the  light  falling 
;  I    ^Z.  upon  it  to  the  same  spot  on  a  screen  properly 

w  5ite2&l  placed;  this  spot  will  then  appear  white.  But 
if  any  of  the  mirrors  be  removed  or  shaded  by 
an  opaque  screen,  a  coloured  spot  will  be  pro- 
duced, inasmuch  as  all  the  tints  of  the  spec- 
trum are  not  present,  and  consequently  the  effect 
on  the  eye  is  different  from  that  of  pure  white- 
ness (vide  Expt.  354). 

Expt.  351.  Newton's  Colour  Disc— The 
effect  of  a  prism  in  breaking  up  white  light 
into  colours  was  first  studied  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  to  whom  is  also  due  a  simple  experiment  illustrating  the 
production  of  white  light  by  the  combination  of  colours.  A  disc 
is  painted  in  sectors  of  the  different  prismatic  colours  as  nearly  as 
they  can  be  matched,  and  is  then .  set  in  rapid  rotation  (conveni- 


Fig.  158.  Recom- 
position  of  White 
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ently  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  band) ;  on  looking  at  the  disc  all 
the  colours  will  be  seen  blended  together,  producing  the  appearance 
of  a  greyish  white  disc,  if  the  shades  of  colour  are  properly  chosen 
and  the  sizes  of  the  sectors  properly  apportioned. 

In  this  experiment,  as  in  that  indicated  by  fig.  158,  the  result 
is  mauily  due  to  the  fact  that  an  impression  conveyed  to  the  eye 
lasts  for  an  appreciable  time  before  it  fades ;  so  that  if  a  red  sector 
is  before  the  eye  at  any  given  moment,  the  sensation  of  redness 
lasts  during  the  period  whilst  the  other  colours  are  successively 
presented  to  the  eye  by  the  revolution  of  the  disc ;  and  similarly 
with  these,  so  that  all  are  practically  viewed  simultaneously. 

As  in  Expt.  350,  if  any  one  of  the  sectors  be  rendered  invisible 
(e.g.,  by  pasting  over  it  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  &c.),  the  effect 
produced  on  rotating  the  disc  will  be  that  of  a  disc  tinted 
with  some  kind  of  colour  or  other,  the  combination  of  sen- 
sations now  produced  by  the  light  from  the  disc  on  reaching 
the  observer's  eye  being  no  longer  that  producing  the  sensation  of 
whiteness. 

Expt.  352.  Chromatropes  and  Colour  Tops. — A  variety  of 
optical  colour  toys  are  in  the  market,  depending  on  much  the  same 
principles  as  Newton's  disc.  Usually  a  wheel  or  top,  or  some 
similar  rotating  contrivance,  is  set  spinning  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
string  wound  round  the  axle  and  then  puUed  away  rapidly. 
Coloured  discs,  tinted  plates  shaped  as  sectors  or  otherwise,  &c.,  are 
applied  in  fashions  variable  to  some  extent  at  will,  so  that  as  the 
apparatus  revolves  various  combinations  of  colour  sensations  can 
be  produced,  according  to  the  particular  colours  employed  on  the 
tinted  surface  rendered  visible  and  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  surfaces  as  regards  area.  In  all  cases  the  ultimate  colour 
effect  is  due  to  the  combination  of  a  number  of  separate  colour 
effects,  viewed  one  after  the  other  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  series 
is  rendered  visible  before  the  effect  of  the  first  has  subsided  ;  just 
as  a  stick  with  a  glowing  ember  at  the  end,  when  whirled  throuo-h 
the  air  sufficiently  rapidly,  produces  the  sensation  of  a  complete 
circle  of  fire. 

Expt.  353.  Thamnatropes  and  Zoetropes.— Several  ingenious 
optical  toys  are  also  known,  based  on  the  above  principle  of  per- 
sistence of  visual  impressions,  although  the  phenomena  of  colour 
are  not  necessarily  here  involved.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these 
thaumatropes  consists  of  a  disc,  capable  of  spinning  about  one  of 
its  diameters  as  an  axis  (fig.  159).  On  one  side  is  painted  part 
of  a  device  or  picture,  &c.,  such  as  a  bird  or  mouse,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  other  half,  e.g.,  a  cage  or  trap.  On  setting  the  disc 
spmnmg  and  looking  at  it,  either  directly  or  in  a  mirror,  both  sides 
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are  apparently  seen  simultaneously,  and  the  complete  device  becomes 
visible,  e.g.,  the  bird  inside  the  cage,  or  the  mouse  inside  the  trap. 

A  modification  of  the  same  principle  is  employed  in  another 
class  of  toy  illusions  known  as  zoetropes  and  by  various  other  fancy 
names.  One  form  of  this  instrument  consists  of  a  pasteboard  or 
metal  hollow  cylinder  capable  of  revolution  about  its  axis,  which 
is  placed  vertically.  In  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  are  pierced  a 
number  of  slits,  so  that  an  observer  looking  horizontally  at  the 
cylinder  whilst  it  is  revolving  sees  alternately  the  outer  surface  of 
the  cylinder  and  the  inner  surface  on  the  opposite  side,  the  latter 
becoming  visible  through  the  slits  as  they  successively  pass  in 
front  of  the  eye.  The  outer  surface  should  be  painted  black,  so 
as  to  be  practically  invisible ;  whilst  inside  the  cylinder  are  pasted 
or  painted  a  series  of  figures  representing,  for  instance,  a  horse  in 
the  various  stages  and  attitudes  of  leaping  over  a  hurdle,  as  many 
figures  being  used  as  there  are  slits.    When  properly  adjusted,  the 


effect  on  the  eye  of  an  observer  looking  through  the  slits  whilst 
the  cylinder  is  in  rapid  rotation  is  that  the  succession  of  glimpses 
obtained  of  the  horse  in  the  various  successive  stages  of  the  leap 
become  blended  one  with  the  next,  and  so  on,  producing  the  same 
sensation  as  that  of  viewing  a  moving  object ;  the  horse  appears 
to  rise  and  leap  over  the  hurdle,  the  action  being  the  more  natural 
and  graceful  the  more  accurately  the  various  stages  of  the  motion 
are  depicted  relatively  to  one  another. 

Fig.  160  represents  another  simple  form  of  this  kind  of  toy.  A 
circular  plate  of  pasteboard,  &c.,  is  perforated  at  the  centre  with  a 
pinhole,  so  that  by  passing  a  pin  through  the  hole  and  pressing 
the  pin  into' a  long  stick  of  wood,  which  serves  as  a  handle,  the 
disc  can  be  spun  round  in  its  own  plane,  the  pin  serving  as  axle. 
A  series  of  slits  is  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  disc,  and  corresponding 
with  each  slit  is  painted  one  of  the  successive  stages  of  the  motion 
intended  to  be  depicted  {e.g.,  two  boys  playing  leap-frog).  The  toy 
is  held  by  the  handle,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  disc  is  about 


Fig.  159.  Thaumatrope. 
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Fig.  160.  Zoetrope. 


level  with  the  eye,  the  painted  side  being  away  from  the  observer 
and  facing  a  vertical  mirror.  On  looking  through  the  uppermost 
slits  as  the  disc  re- 
volves (spun  round 
by  the  other  hand)  a 
series  of  glimpses  is 
obtained  of  the  re- 
flections in  the  mirror 
of  the  various  stages 
of  the  motion,  pro- 
ducing the  ultimate 
effect  of  apparently 
viewing  a  moving 
object,  the  leaping  boy 
seeming  to  rise  and 
jump  over  the  head  of 
the  other  one,  repeat- 
ing the  action  for  each 
revolution  of  the  disc. 
Fig.  161  represents  a 
metal  holder  for  the 
revolving  disc. 

Expt.  354.  Complementary  Colours.— For  any  given  colour 
(i.e.,  character  of  ray  producing  a  certain  kind  of  sensation) 
another  colour  can  be  found  which  is  so  related  to  the  first  that  if 
the  two  colours  be  blended  together  the  total  effect  on  the  eye 
is  that  of  whiteness ;  such  pairs  of  related  colours  are  said  to  be 
complementary.  Let  the  colours  in  a  Newton's  disc  (Expt  351) 
or  a  chromatrope,  or  colour  top  (Expt.  352),  be  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  on  rotation  as  nearly  as  possible  a  sensation  of  whiteness 
(^.e  no  particular  colour  or  shade  being  noticeable,  but  only  a 
shght  amount  of  greyness).  Now,  cover  up  with  black  any  por- 
tion_  of  the  coloured  disc,  &c.,  so  as  to  obliterate  entirelv  that 
particular  colour;  on  rotating  the  disc  again  a  colour  will  be 
visible,  complementary  to  the  one  covered  up. 

A  pecuhar  illusion  is  readily  producible  by  gazing  fixedlv  for  a 
minute  or  more  at  a  device  in  some  bright  colour  on  a  white  (or 
black)  ground,  and  then  suddenly  looking  elsewhere  against  a 
uniform  background,  such  as  the  sky,  a  cloth,  &c.  ThI  device 
wiU  be  stiU  apparent  for  a  short  time,  but  the  tint  seen  wHl  be 
complementary  to  the  original  one;  thus,  if  large  red  letters  on  a 
white  ground  be_  viewed  intently,  on  removing  the  eyes  there  will 
be  seen  the  illusion  of  the  same  letters  in  green  on  a  black  around 
Similarly,  orange  letters  on  a  black  ground,  in  the  first  instance  wili 
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produce  tlie  subsequent  impression  of  blue  letters  on  a  white 
ground ;  whilst  white  letters  on  an  orange  ground  will  give  the 
impression  of  black  letters  on  a  blue  ground.  This  device  for 
attracting  attention  is  utihsed  in  various  well  known  advertise- 
ments. 

Expt.  355.  Coloured  Light  Examined  by  the  Prism. — If 

bright  white  sunlight  or  electric  arc  Hght 
be  examined  by  means  of  the  prism, 
the  spectrum  described  in  Expt.  349  is 
obtained;  but  if  a  source  of  some  coloured 
light  be  substituted  for  the  white  beam 
the  spectrum  obtained  is  more  or  less 
different.  Thus,  from  a  beam  of  sunlight 
decomposed  by  the  prism  let  all  light  be 
cut  off  by  means  of  a  screen,  except 
some  particular  small  pencil  of  coloured 
rays  allowed  to  pass  through  a  hole  in 
the  screen  (fig.  157).  On  allowing  this 
coloured  pencil  to  pass  through  a  second 
prism  it  will  be  deviated  in  direction 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  refraction 
(Expt.  333),  but  will  not  be  again  spht 
up  into  rays  of  different  refrangibihty, 
forming  a  second  spectrum.  In  short, 
the  selected  pencil  of  rays  is  practically 
monochromatic ;  i.e.,  it  consists  of  rays 
of  only  one  colour  or  one  degree  of  re- 
frangibility. 

If,  however,  some  other  natural  or 
artificial  source  of  coloured  light  be 
examined,  different  resiilts  wiU  be 
noticed  in  different  cases.  The  light 
emitted  from  a  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  and  common  salt  (Expt. 
245)  is  naturally  monochromatic  ;  so  that  if  a  beam  of  such  light 
be  made  to  pass  through  a  prism,  no  coloured  spectrum  will 
be  obtained,  but  only  an  alteration  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  light  travels,  due  to  refraction.  Quite  a  different  result 
will  be  obtained  if  a  beam  of  white  light  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  coloured  transparent  medium  (tinted  glass,  &c.),  and 
then  examined  by  the  prism.  In  this  case  a  spectrum  _  will  be 
obtained,  usually  showing  several  colours,  but  by  no  means  identical 
with  the  spectrum  obtained  from  the  original  beam  before  passing 
through  the  coloured  medium  ;  certain  tints  will  be  either  entirely 
absent,  or  at  least  very  much  paler  than  the  others,  this  being  due 


Fig.  161.  Zoetrope  holder. 
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to  the  absorption  of  certain  kinds  of  rays  by  the  transparent 
medium  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  talcing  place  with  other  rays. 

The  examination  of  the  absorption  spectrum  thus  produced  by 
coloured  transparent  media  {i.e.,  the  determination  of  the  kinds  of 
light  specially  absorbed  thereby)  is  employed  in  the  analytical  dis- 
crimination of  different  kinds  of  colouring  matters  which  otherwise 
resemble  one  another.  Thus  the  colouring  matter  of  Uood,  that 
of  genuine  red  grape  wine,  and  those  of  various  red  ,coal  tar  dye- 
stuffs,  can  be  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another  by  noticing 
which  particular  rays  are  most  readily  absorbed;  instruments  for  this 
purpose  are  termed  spectroscopes,  and  are  also  employed,  to  discrimi- 
nate the  nature  of  bodies  that  become  luminous  when  sufficiently 
heated,  by  examining  the  spectrum  afforded  by  the  light  emitted. 

Very  few  artificial  sources  of  light  produce  exactly  the  same 
coloured  Hght  as  that  which  would  be  developed  by  the  sun  were 
no  intervening  atmosphere   present   containing  gases,  watery 
vapour,  &c.,  possessing  the  power  of  absorbing  certain  rays  more 
than  others.    In  foggy  weather  the  sun  looks  red;  a  partial 
analogous  extinction  by  absorption  of  the  more  refrangible  rays 
takes  place  by  the  action  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  even  in  tropical 
cKmates  and  when  the  sun  is  viewed  from  a  high  elevation  (such 
as  a  mountain  top),  so  as  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  traversed  by  its  beams.    In  conse- 
quence the  electric  arc  Kght  always  possesses  a  violet  or  bluish  cast 
as  compared  with  simlight,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  larger  relative 
proportion  of  highly  refrangible  visible  rays,  these  not  having  been 
absorbed  during  passage  through  a  long  column  of  atmosphere  ;  in 
other  words,  if  the  electric  arc  light  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
of  perfect  whiteness,   sunlight,  as  it  practically  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  more  or  less  slightly  yellowish  in  tint. 
Artificial  sources  of  light,  such  as  the  lime  light,  the  analogous 
Welsbach  light  (a  kind  of  curtain  of  earthy  substances  heated  to 
luminosity  in  an  atmospheric  gas  burner  something  Hke  a  Eunsen 
burner),  incandescent  electric  lamps  (not  arc  lights),  and  more 
especially  ordinary  gas,  oil,  and  petroleum  lamps,  candles,  &c.,  are 
still  yellower  in  shade,  but  for  a  different  reason,  viz.,  that  the 
temperature  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  electric  arc,  and  consequently 
rays  of  the  highest  refrangibility  are  not  so  freely  emitted.* 

*  On  gradually  heating  an  infusible  solid  at  first,  it  only  emits  invisible 
heat  rays  ;  by  and  by  it  emits  visible  rays  of  the  lowest  refrangibility  and  is 
then  red  hot  ;  as  it  gets  hotter  it  emits  more  refrangible  rays,  and  the  colour 
of  the  light  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  whiteness  as  it  becomes  white  hot 
but  the  less  refrangible  rays  are  always  more  or  less  in  excess,  as  compared 
with  the  electric  arc. 

X 
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Expt.  356.  stereoscopes. — When  an  object  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance is  looked  at,  the  impression  produced  upon  one  eye  is  not 
identical  with  that  produced  on  the  other,  as  the  two  or  three 
inches  of  horizontal  dilference  in  position  of  the  two  eyes  corres- 
ponds with  a  different  view  of  the  relationships  of  surrounding 
objects  to  one  another.  Thus,  a  photograph  taken  at  a  particular 
spot  would  not  be  identical  with  one  obtained  by  moving  the 
camera  a  little  to  one  side  ;  objects  that  would  be  directly  in  line  in 
the  first  case  would  not  be  so  in  the  second,  and  vice  versd.  When 
an  individual  in  good  health  and  possessing  perfect  vision  looks  at 
a  view,  &c.,  with  both  eyes,  the  two  slightly  different  impressions 
produced  on  his  two  eyes  become  combined  into  one  impression, 
giving  the  idea  of  solidity  or  perspective.  In  certain  states  of 
health,  however,  owing  to  derangement  either  of  the  optical  con- 
stituents of  the  eyes,  or  of  the  nerves  connected  with  them,  this 
fusion  into  one  of  the  two  impressions  does  not  always  occur,  so 
that  double  vision  results.  This  can  generally  be  brought  about 
at  will  for  a  few  seconds  by  gently  pressing  one  of  the  eyeballs 
either  towards  the  nose  or  away  from  it,  when  two  images  of  an 
object  looked  at  will  usually  be  seen.  Certain  drugs,  and  more 
particularly  alcohol  (when  given  in  greater  quantities  than 
certain  limiting  amounts  varying  with  the  constitution  and  habits 
of  the  individual),  also  produce  the  same  resrdt  of  "  seeing  double," 
along  with  others  due  to  temporary  derangements  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  through  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  system. 

If  two  pictures  are  obtained  (conveniently  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy) one  representing  a  view  of  a  given  object  from  one  spot 
and  the  other  another  view  of  the  same  object  from  a  slightly 
different  spot,  and  these  two  pictures  are  presented,  the  one  to  the 
one  eye  and  the  other  to  the  other,  after  a  short  time  the  two 

impressions  will  blend  together  and  a  single 
impression  will  result,  exhibiting  apparent 
solidity.  Instrviments  for  bringing  about 
this  result  are  termed  stereoscopes.  The 
best  known  form  of  stereoscope  simply  con- 
sists of  a  frame  holding  the  two  pictures  in 
position  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  in- 
tended to  be  seen  by  the  left  eye  cannot 
be  seen  by  the  right,  and  vice  versd  (fig. 
162);  two  lenses  or  portions  of  lenses  are 
usually  also  supplied  at  the  top  of  the 
frame,  one  for  each  eye,  partly  for  the  sake 
Fig.  162.  Stereoscope.  magnification,  partly  to  assist  m  "focus- 
sing" the  two  pictures  into  one.    Fig.  163  represents  the  two 
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views  of  a  given  pile  of  wooden  blocks  seen  close  at  hand  with 
the  two  eyes  respectively ;  when  these  two  different  views  are 
looked  at  through  a  stereoscope  they  blend  together,  and  the  eyes 
jointly  convey  to  the  brain  the  same  sensations  as  Avould  be  produced 
by  viewing  the  actual  solid  pile.  Similarly,  fig.  164  represents  the 
corresponding  views  of  an 
analogous  out-door  lands- 
cape. Kg.  165  represents 
one  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
stereoscope  used  for  produc- 
ing this  effect. 

Wlieatstone's  reflecting 
stereoscope  is  represented  by 
fig.  166;  here  the  two  pictures 
are  arranged  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  are  viewed  by 
reflection  from  two  mirrors 
placed  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  between  the  two  pic- 
tures, so  that  the  reflected 
rays  from  each  pass  forward  to 
the  right  and  left  eyes  respec- 
tively of  the  spectator.  In 
this  case  the  two  pictures  can- 
not be  simply  those  that 
would  be  obtained  by  photo- 
graphing from  two  spots  a 
little  apart ;  one  must  be  re- 
versed in  position,  as  it  would 
be  seen  in  a  mirror  or  in  a 
transparency  viewed  from  the 
other  side.    Fig.  167  illus- 
trates this ;  the  arrows  A  and 
B  are  obviously  arranged  in 
inverted  directions,  but  on  re- 
flection from  the  two  inclined 
mirrors,  ahc,  each  is  seen  at  I 
by  the  right  and  left  eyes  situ- 
ated at  R  and  L  respectively  ; 
the  two  superposed  shghtly 
different  images  thus  seen 

simultaneously  producing  the  sensation  of  perspective. 

Expt.  357.  The  Pseudoscope.— When  an  observer  regards  his 
image  in  a  looking  glass,  everything  appears  to  be  reversed,  the 
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wheatstone's  reflecting  stereoscope.  325 


observer's  right  hand  aj^pearing  to  be  the  image's  left,  and  so  on. 
By  holding  a  right-angled  glass  prism  between  the  eye  and  any 
object  in  the  position  indicated  by  fig.  168,  rays  from  an  object,  ah, 


Fig.  165.  Stereoscope. 


Fig.  166.  "Wheatstone's  Eeflecting  Stereoscope. 

incident  on  one  face  of  the  prism  are  refracted  to  the  back  of  the 
prism,  where  they  are  totally  internally 
reflected  to  the  other  face,  whence  they  are 
again  refracted  to  the  eye  at  c,  which  ac- 
cordingly perceives  an  image  at  de  reversed  a 
relatively  to  the  object  as  any  other  reflected 
image  would  be  {i.e.,  as  regards  right  and 
left,  but  not  turned  upside  down).    A  pair 
of  such  prisms,  one  for  each  eye,  set  in  a 
frame  something  like  an  opera-glass  consti-     Fig.  167.  Reflecting 
tutes  the  psmdoscope,  which  reverses  every-  Stereoscope, 
thing  looked  at.    One  effect  of  this  is  that,  if  a  properly  lighted 
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Fig.  168.  Pseu- 
(loscope. 


hollow  be  looked  at,  it  generally  appears  to  be  in  relief,  and  vice 
versa;  some  people,  however,  are  unable  to  perceive  this  effect, 
although  perfectly  able  to  distinguish  the  reversal 
of  position  as  regards  right  and  left. 

Many  curious  effects  and  illusions  can  be  pro- 
duced by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
sense  of  vision  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  based 
on  the  action  of  tlie  eye  as  an  optical  instrument 
(Expt.  372),  conjoined  with  the  effect  of  habit  and 
previous  notions  derived  from  experience.  Thus 
most  people  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  a  length 
of  10  inches  represents  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  such  as 
a  map  placed  in  front  of  them.  But  if  anyone  put 
a  "chimneypot"  hat  just  10  inches  high  on  his 
head  to  be  looked  at,  rouglily  speaking,  level  with 
the  eye,  and  the  observer  be  asked  to  mark  off  on 
the  skirtingboard  or  wall  of  a  room  the  height  to  which  the 
brim  of  the  hat  will  reach  when  standing  on  the  floor  on  its 

crown,  the  judgments  formed  will  in 
most  cases  differ  considerably  from  each 
other  and  from  the  truth.  Fig.  169  re- 
presents a  somewhat  different  case, 
where,  owing  to  the  effect  of  custom 
and  habit  in  allowing  for  perspective  in 
looking  at  objects,  the  inclined  lines, 
although  really  parallel,  do  not  seem  to 
be  so.  Similarly,  in  fig.  170  the  lower 
halves  of  the  letters  S  and  figures  8 
appear  to  most  persons  of  the  same  size 
as  the  upper  halves;  but  on  turning  the 
figure  upside  down  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  halves  are  reaUy 


Fig.  169.  Zollner's  Lines. 
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Fig.  170, 


larger. 


Fig.  171,  Black  and  White  Circles. 


Agam,  in  fig.  171 
the  white  spot  on  a  black 
ground  appears  larger  than 
the  black  spot  on  a  white 
ground  Avhen  viewed  from 
a  short  distance,  although 
both  are  really  of  the  same 
size.  If  the  centre  of  fig. 
172  be  looked  at  from  a 
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distance  of  only  2  or  3  inches,  the  curved  lines  hounding  the 
alternate  hlack  and  white  areas  will  appear  almost  straight. 


Fig.  172.  Chequers  from  "Stirling's  Outlines  of  Physiology." 


These  and  others  analogous  peculiarities  are  to  the  eye  very 
much  what  the  imperfect  perception  of  tempera- 
ture is  to  the  sense  of  touch  (Expt.  328).  A  some- 
what similar  example  of  illusion  through  the 
sense  of  touch  is  afforded  by  the  elfect  produced 
hy  crossing  the  first  and  second  fingers,  and 
placing  a  marble  or  other  hard  object  between 
them  (fig.  173),  when  two  objects  will  be  appar- 
ently felt. 

Expt.  358.  Double  Eefraction.— Substances 
crystallised  in  certain  shapes  and  of  sufficient 
transparency,  when  interposed  in  certain  posi- 
tions between  the  eye  and  an  object,  allow  two 
images  to  become  visible;  just  as  a  pane  of  glass  Fig.  173.  Aris- 
interposed  obliquely  between  an  object  and  the  to  tie's  Experiment, 
eye  causes  a  certain  amount  of  apparent  displacement,  on  account 
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of  the  different  directions  of  the  path  pursued  by  the  light  whilst 
passing  through  the  glass  as  compared  with  that  whilst  passing 
through  the  air  (Expt.  347) ;  so  will  a  plate  of  certain  kinds 
of  crystallised  matter,  when  cut  in  a  particular  way  relatively 
to  the  planes  bounding  the  crystal,  refract  the  light  in  two  ways, 
part  passing  along  one  path  in  the  solid  plate  and  part  along 

 .  another,  so  that  two   rays  of  light 

 Vy       finally  emerge,  the  directions  of  which 

A  B       'A      are  not  coincident.     The   effect  of 
>\  \\    this  is  that  a  double  image  is  per- 

\\  ceived  through  the  plate.    Thus  fig. 
^"^'^^fc^'  I  174  indicates  the  effect  of  looking  at 

Fig.  174.  Double  Refraction.  through  a  plate  of 

"Iceland  spar,"  a  natural  variety  of 
crystallised  carbonate  of  calcium ;  the  letters  appear  in  duplicate, 
owing  to  double  refraction  taking  place. 

With  all  doubly  refracting  crystals  there  is  one  (and  sometimes 
more  than  one)  position  Jin  which  the  crystal  may  be  held,  such 
that  light  passing  through  in  a  particular  direction  does  not  suffer 
double  refraction ;  this  position  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  trial  in 
the  case  of  Iceland  spar.  Of  the  two  paths  pursued  by  a  ray  of 
light  when  doubly  refracted,  one  obeys  the  law  of  sines  (Expt.  333), 
and  is  spoken  of  as  the  ordinary  ray,  Avhilst  the  other  does  not 
obey  that  law,  and  is  termed  the  extraordinary  ray.  With 
Iceland  spar,  ruby,  sapphire,  ferrocyanide  of  potassiujn,  and  other 
substances,  the  former  is  the  one  more  bent  out  of  the  original  path 
than  the  other ;  with  some  other  substances,  such  as  ice  and  quartz, 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  In  consequence,  if  a  dot  of  ink  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  be  looked  at  through  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar 
two  images  wiU  be  seen,  of  which  one  will  appear  slightly  nearer 
the  eye  than  the  other ;  this  is  the  ordinary  image  formed  by  the 
ordinary  rays,  which,  being  most  refracted,  will  cause  the  greatest 
apparent  raising  of  the  image.  If  the  dot  be  viewed  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  pajDer  and  the  crystal  be  turned  roimd  with 
the  face  still  on  the  paper,  the  ordinary  image  wiU  appear  stationary, 
whilst  the  other  will  apparently  revolve  round  it,  the  line  joining 
the  two  being  always  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter  diagonal  of 
the  face  of  the  crystal ;  if  the  edges  are  of  equal  length  the  face 
has  the  shape  of  a  rhomb.  The  two  rays  also  differ  in  certain 
other  respects,  the  study  of  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  phenomena  termed  polarisation  of  Light,  a  branch  into  which 
the  limits  of  the  present  work  render  it  impossible  to  enter. 

Expt.  359.  Production  of  Colours  by  tliin  FUms — Iride- 
scence.— When  a  soap  bubble  is  blown,  as  in  Expts.  299  et  seq., 
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prismatic  colours  are  seen  on  its  surface  when  the  thinness  is  of 
sufficient  extent ;  in  the  same  kind  of  way  a  drop  of  oil,  or  tar,  or 
other  fluid  lighter  than  Avater  and  insoluble  therein,  if  placed  on 
the  surface  of  a  large  mass  of  water,  will  gradually  spread  over  the 
surface,  forming  a  very  thin  layer  which  will  show  prismatic  colours. 
This  effect  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the  reflection  of  light  from 
both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  thin  film,  as  in  Expt.  343 
with  a  glass  plate,  the  two  reflections  causing  an  action  termed 
interference  to  take  place  between  the  two  rays  when  the  film 
is  of  less  than  a  certain  thickness ;  in  consequence  of  which  rays 
of  different  refrangibility  become  more  readily  visible  in  one  posi- 
tion than  at  another,  producing  the  sensation  of  patches  of  difi'erent 
colours,  somewhat  like  a  spectrum  received  on  a  screen  after  a  beam 
of  white  light  has  passed  through  a  prism  (Expt.  349).  The 
"  nacre  "  or  pecuhar  coloured  lustre  of  pearls  and  mother  of  pearl, 
the  tints  of  opals  and  many  other  analogous  substances,  and  the 
coloured  films  developed  with  melted  lead  or  bismuth  in  Expts.  15 
and  18  are  all  produced  by  actions  of  this  kind  ;  the  production  of 
rainbow  colours  in  this  fashion  is  generally  termed  iridescence. 
The  formation  of  rainbow-tinted  haloes  during  certain  kinds  of  misty 
or  foggy  weather,  and  of  coloured  fringes  roimd  candles,  &c.,  when 
looked  at  through  glass  covered  with  very  fine  globules  of  con- 
densed dew,  or  dusted  over  with  fine  lycoiiodium  powder,  &c.,  are 
closely  related  phenomena,  the  full  explanation  of  which  must  be 
sought  for  in  larger  works. 

Expt.  360.  The  Rainbow.— Whenever  small  drops  of  water, 
such  as  rain  or  the  spray  of  waterfalls,  fountains,  &c.,  are  suspended 
for  the  time  being  in  the  air,  and  a  beam  of  white  light  (natural, 
such  as  that  from  the  sun  and  moon,  or  artificial,  as  the  electric 
Hght,  &c.)  is  allowed  to  fall  thereon,  the  light  enters  each 
droplet  and  is  refracted,  the  rays  being  partly  reflected  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  s 
the  drop  and  thenagain  ^^^^^-'^ 
refracted     outwards,  ^^^-^^-"""^^  s 

ultimately  forming  an  ^--.^  jffmc^^ —  ^^^"""''^ 
angle  with  their  origi-       """"-^-^W  ^^^""^^^^^^ 
nal  path  of  less  than  v 
a  right  angle.    Under  '"""'^~--£^mh 
favourable  conditions  ^^^^^ 
a  ray  of  light  may  ^ — -.^^^^^^^^^^ 
meet  the  eye  of  an  ^^^^^^^^^i^:;::::-^ 
observer  in  two  ways 

by  means  of  actions  J'ig-  175.  Primary  Rainbow. 

of  this  sort :  firstly,  when  reflection  takes  place  once  in  the  drop ; 
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and  secondly,  when  it  occurs  twice.  Fig.  175  represents  the  first 
case  :  a  ray  of  sunlight  Sa  meets  the  outside  of  a  spherical  drop 
of  water  at  a,  and  is  partly  reflected  and  scattered ;  whilst  part 
enters  the  drop,  being  refracted  along  ah.  At  h  internal  re- 
flection takes  place  along  he ;  and  at  c  part  of  the  light  emerges, 
being  again  refracted  along  cO  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  at  0,  in 
such  a  fashion  that  the  red  part  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  formed 
in  consequence  of  refraction  meets  his  eye.  Another  ray  of  light, 
ScZ,  meets  a  second  drop  of  water  situated  slightly  lower  down, 
and  is  similarly  refracted  and  reflected  along  the  course  ^defO 
in  such  fashion  that  the  violet  ray  of  the  spectrum  now  formed 
is  seen  by  the  observer  at  0.  Hence  the  observer  perceives  the 
red  colour  of  the  primary  bow  outside  and  the  violet  inside,  the 
other  colours  being  intermediate  in  due  order. 

Fig.  176  represents  the  second  case.  Here  the  ray  Sa  is  first 
refracted  along  ah,  then  twice  successively  internally  reflected  along 
he  and  cd,  and  finally  emerges  at  d,  and  is  refracted  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer  at  0,  the  ray  reaching  Ms  eye  being  now  the  violet 
one ;  whilst  a  drop  situated  at  a  lower  level  acts  similarly,  the 
ray  Se  being  refracted  and  reflected  along  the  course  SefghO,  so 
that  the  red  ray  of  the  spectrum  now  meets  his  eye.  In  this  case, 
consequently,  the  violet  is  outside  and  the  red  inside,  i.e.,  the 

colours  come  in  the 
reverse  order  in  the 
secondary  bow  rela- 
tively to  that  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  pri- 
mary bow.  Moreover, 
on  account  of  the  mode 
of  formation  of  the  two 
bows  and  the  values  of 
the  index  of  refraction 
°  between  water  and  air 
Fig.  176.  Secondary  Eainbow.  f^^.        various  coloured 

rays,  it  results  that  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  primary  bow 
the  angle  between  the  hues  Sa  and  Oc  is  about  42°,  and  that 
between  Sd  and  0/  40|°,  the  corresponding  angles  for  the 
secondary  bow  between  Sa  and  Od  and  Se  and  Oh  are  respectively 
about  54°  and  51°,  or  considerably  greater;  so  that  the  secondary 
bow  lies  ahove  the  i^t'imary  one. 

All  drops  situated  on  the  surface  of  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which 
is  the  observer's  eye  and  the  axis  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  sun's 
rays,  will  act  alike  upon  the  light  falling  upon  them,  and  produce 
the  same  effect  on  the  observer's  eye  ;  so  that  when  the  angle 
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between  the  axis  of  the  cone  and  a  generating  line  thereof  is 
40^°,  a  portion  of  a  violet  circle  will  be  visible ;  concentric  with 
this  and  outside  will  lie  the  other  colours,  terminating  with  red,  on 
the  periphery  of  a  wider  cone  where  the  angle  is  42°,  thus 
forming  the  primary  bow  ;  concentric  with  and  outside  this  again, 
on  the  periphery  of  a  still  wider  cone  of  51°,  will  lie  another  red 
circle,  external  to  which  come  the  other  colours,  terminating  with 
violet  on  the  periphery  of  a  cone  of  54°,  thus  forming  the 
secondary  bow  with  inverted  order  of  colours.  The  secondary 
bow  is  generally  much  fainter  than  the  primary  one,  on  account 
of  the  greater  loss  of  light  through  reflection,  tinder  favourable 
conditions  a  tertiary  boAv  may  be  seen,  concentric  with  the  others 
and  outside  them ;  usually,  however,  the  colours  are  so  weakened 
by  repeated  reflections,  &c.,  that  the  tertiary  bow  is  imperceptible. 

It  results  from  the  conical  angles  above  mentioned  that  if  the 
sun  be  elevated  above  the  horizon  more  than  40°  to  42°,  the  primary 
bow  will  fall  wholly  below  the  horizon,  as  will  the  secondary  bow 
when  the  sun  is  more  than  51°  to  54°  high  in  the  heavens;  so  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  no  rainbow  can  be  seen  excepting  when 
the  spectator  is  so  placed  that  the  refracting  and  reflecting  drops  are 
heloiu  his  level,  as  Avhen  standing  on  a  mountain  peak,  or  when 
looking  downwards  into  the  spray  of  a  cataract.    If,  however,  the 
sun  be  less  elevated  above  the  horizon,  the  arches  will  be  corre- 
spondingly raised,  so  that  when  the  sun  is  just  setting  or  rising  the 
summit  of  the  primary  bow  will  be  elevated  40°  to  42°  high,  and  its 
"legs  "  will  subtend  an  angle  of  80°  to  84°  at  the  observer's  point  of 
view;  whilst  the  secondary  bow  will  be  elevated  51°  to  54°,  and 
Avill  subtend  at  its  base  an  angle  of  101°  to  108°— corresponding 
variations  being  introduced  according  as  the  sim  is  at  intermediate 
heights,  and  accorduig  to  the  position  of  the  observer  relatively  to 
the  refracting  and  reflecting  droplets. 

Water  is  by  no  means  the  only  substance  capable  of  forming 
"rainbows";  any  transparent  fluid  reduced  to  fine  spray  by 
mechanical  means  or  otherwise,  and  suitably  situated  in  reference 
to  a  sufiiciently  brilliant  source  of  light  and  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, wiU  produce  similar  results ;  the  height  and  width  of  the 
arch  seen  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  "index  of  refraction"  of 
the  particular  fluid  used  as  compared  with  air. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Reflection  and  Refraction  at  Curved  Surfaces. 

Expt.  361.  Geometrical  Focus  of  a  Concave  Mirror.  "V\Tien 

a  beam  of  light  emanating  from  an  object  at  a  considerable  distance 
{e.g.,  tlie  sim)  falls  npon  a  reflecting  surface  which  is  not  flat  (or 
plane),  but  curved  regularly  {e.g.,  when  the  surface  is  part  of  a 
sphere),  the  rays  which  fall  upon  difi"erent  parts  of  the  surface 
will  necessarily  be  reflected  in  different  directions,  even  though 
originally  parallel  to  one  another.  In  such  a  case  the  law  of 
reflection  applies  uniformly  to  every  part  of  the  surface,  the  normal 
at  the  point  of  incidence  (Expt.  332)  being  in  each  case  the  line 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which  is  tangential  to  the  surface 
at  the  point  where  the  incident  ray  falls  *. 

Eig.  177  accordingly  indicates  the  way  in  which  two  rays,  SA,  SB, 

would  be  reflected  if 
incident  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  centre  of 

-  a  concave  mirror  when 
placed  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  sun.  If  C 
be  the  centre  of  the 
spherical  surface,  the 
normal  at  any  given 
point  on  the  surface 

—  will  be  a  continuation 
of  the  radius  passing 
through    that  point. 

Fig.  177.  Eeal  Focus  of  Concave  Mirror.        ^ence,  for  the  points  A 

and  B  the  respective 
normals  are  the  lines  CAD,  CBE.  Hence,  the  lines  AE,  BE, 
representing  the  reflected  rays  (so  situated  that  the  angles  SAC 
and  CAE  are  equal,  and  also  the  angles  SBC  and  CBE  are  equal), 
will  converge  so  as  to  cross  one  another  at  a  point  F.    The  same 

*  A  plane  tangential  to  a  curved  surface  may  be  illustrated  bj'  a  flat  slate 
touching  a  round  cricket  ball  or  orange  ;  the  plane  of  the  slate's  surface 
touches  or  is  tangential  to  the  curved  surface  of  the  ball  at  the  point  where 
the  two  surfaces  meet.  A  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
slate  through  this  point  would  represent  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence 
in  reference  to  a  ray  of  light  incident  upon  the  curved  surface  at  that  point. 
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remark  applies  wherever  the  points  of  incidence  A  and  B  are 
situated,  so  that  all  reflected  rays  meet  at  the  point  F;  this  point  is 
accordingly  called  the  geometrical  focus  or  principal  focus  of  the 
mirror,  and  is  situated  midway  between  C  and  G,  the  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  mirror  where  the  line  CFG  drawn  through  C  and  F 
cuts  that  surface.*  The  length  CF  =  FG  is  called  the  focal  length 
of  the  mirror. 

Expt.  362.  Virtual  Focus  of  a  Convex  Mirror.— If  the  rays 
of  light  in  the  last  experiment  fall  not  on  a  concave  mirror,  but  on  a 
convex  one,  a  different  result  will  be  brought  about.  Fig.  178 
illustrates  the  track  of  the  two  rays  SA,  SB,  reflected  from  the 
points  A  and  B,  in  accordance  mth  the  law  of  reflection.  Here 


Fig.  178,  Virtual  Focus  of  Convex  Mirror. 


the  reflected  rays,  AM  and  BN,  make  equal  angles  respectively 
with  the  normals  CAD  and  CBE,  and  diverge  from  one  another  as 
though  they  had  emanated  from  a  point,  F,  heliind  the  mirror 
This  point  IS  the  virtual  geometrical  focus,  and  is  situated  iust 
as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  geometrical  focus  of  a  concave 

*  The  term  "  focus  "  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  a  concave  mirror 
concentrates  radiant  heat  at  F  as  well  as  visible  light  (Expt.  378)  so  that  in 
flammable  bodies  placed  at  F  can  be  fired  by  a  "  burning  mirror "  (focus 
Latin  for  fireplace).    Strictly  speaking  the  different  reflected  rays  do  not  all 
pass  through  the  same  point,  F,  when  the  curvature  of  the  mirror  is  that  of  a 
sphere,  but  only  pass  'cery  dose  to  it;  this  want  of  exact  coincidence  is  termed 
spherical  aberration,  and  introduces  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  oSn 
ing  clear  definition  with  optical  instruments  in  which  concave  mirrors  are 
employed.    Certain  o  her  forms  of  curvature  are  free  from  this  defect 
especially  '  parabolic    mirrors  (mirrors  where  the  curved  surface  is  that  W 
duced  bj'  the  revolution  about  its  axis  of  a  parabolic  curve) ;  hen  e  t  War; 
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mirror  is  in  front,  the  radius  of  curvature  being  the  same,  so  that 
CF  =  GF  =  ^  CG. 

Expt.  363.  Formation  of  Images  in  Curved  Mirrors.  If  an 

observer  stand  in  front  of  a  convex  mirror,  no  matter  what  the 
distance  between  himself  and  the  face  of  the  mirror  may  be,  he 
will  always  observe  a  reflected  image  (virtual  image)  of  himself  or 
of  any  other  object  situated  in  front  of  the  mirror ;  and  this  image 
will  always  be  erect  (not  upside  down)and  diminished  in  size  (smaller 
than  the  actual  object).  Thus  the  arrow,  AB,  (fig.  179),  in  front 
of  the  convex  mirror,  when  seen  by  reflection  appears  to  be  situated 


A 


1  ' 

""  — — 

F 

\ 

Fig.  179.  Virtual  Image  formed  by  Convex  Mirror. 


at  ab,  behind  the  mirror,  and  nearer  to  it  than  its  geometrical  focus, 
F,  and  smaller  in  size,  because  it  obviously  subtends  a  lesser  angle 
at  the  eye  of  the  observer  at  0.  But  if  a  concave  mirror  be  used 
instead  of  a  convex  one,  the  efi"ect  differs  according  to  the  situation 

of  the  object  with  respect  to 
the  mirror  ;  if  the  object,  AB, 
(fig.  180)  (say  a  candle  flame) 
be  nearer  to  the  mirror  than 
the  geometrical  focus,  F,  an 
observer  at  0  in  front  sees 
an  erect  virtual  image  at 
ah,  not  diminished,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  convex  muTor,  but 
magrdfied,  because  it  now 
subtends  a  greater  angle  at 
the  observer's  eye  than  the 
actual  object. 

If  the  flame  be  held  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  focus  F,  no 
distinct  image  of  any  kind  is  seen,  but  only  a  blaze  and  blurr  of 
light ;  whilst,  if  the  object  AB  be  held  between  the  focus  F  and 
the  centre  of  curvature,  C,  a  real  inverted  and  magnified  image, 
ab,  is  formed  further  from  the  mirror  than  the  centre  of  curvature 


Virtual  Image  formed  by 
Concave  Mirror. 
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Fig.  181.  Real  Image  formed  by 
Concave  Mirror. 


(fig.  181).  Conversely,  if  held  further  from  the  mu-ror  than  the 
centre  of  curvature,  a  real  inverted  but  diminished  image  is 
formed  between  the  centre  of  curvature  C  and  the  focus  F,  AB 
and  ah  in  fig.  181  now  changing  places.  In  either  case  the  image 
can  be  received  on  a  screen,  magic  lantern  fashion;  thus,  if  a 
piece  of  greased  letter  paper  be  moved  about  in  front  of  the  mirror 
together  with  a  candle,  numerous  pairs  of  positions  for  the  two 
can  be  found,  such  that  a  distinct  image  of  the  candle  appears  on 
the  screen ;  the  relative  positions 
of  candle  and  image  for  each  pair 
are  said  to  be  "  conjugate  "  with 
respect  to  one  another;  and  the 
term  "  conjugate  foci "  is  applied 
to  represent  the  relative  positions 
of  any  two  given  points  similarly 
related  to  one  another.  The  geo- 
metrical focus  of  a  concave  mirror 
has  its  conjugate  focus  at  an  in- 
finitely great  distance  in  front ; 
that  of  a  convex  mirror  at  an 
infinite  distance  behind;  whilst 
in  all  cases  the  relative  positions 
of  any  pair  of  conjugate  points  is  expressed  by  a  simple  algebraic 
formula  depending  on  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror.* 

It  results  from  this,  that  a  mirror  with  a  surface  of  varyino- 
radius  of  curvature  will  give  a  varying  degree  of  magnification 
or  dimmution;  accordingly,  by  employing  such  mirrors,  most 
amusmgly  distorted  reflections  can  be  obtained  according  to  the 
curvatures  of  the  surface.  A  vertical  cylindrical  mirror  will  not 
distort  at  all  m  a  vertical  line,  but  wdl  reflect  as  a  plane  mirror 
would  do  arranged  tangentiaUy  to  the  cylindrical  surface;  in  refer- 
ence to  a  horizontal  Hue,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  behave  precisely 
as  a  convex  or  concave  mirror  of  the  same  radius  of  curvature. 

*.  f  ^1^^  distance  from  the  mirror  of  one  point  serving  as  object  v 
tnat  of  the  other  point  or  image,  and/  that  of  the  focus  from  the  mirroi( 

1  +  1-1 

T   ^  » 

X  y  f 

the  values  of  y  and  /  being  reckoned  as  +  when  measured  in  the  same 
direction  as  x  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  but  as  -  if  measiured  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  the  case  of  a  concave  mirror  and  an  object  in  front 
giving  a  real  image  (fig.  181),  both  y  and/are  of  the  same  sign  as  x  or  all 
three  are  +.    But  with  a  convex  mirror  (fig.  179)  y  and  /  are  both  opposite 

^'  ~  ;  ^i*^^  ^  concave  mirror  forming  a  virtual  unao-p 

(fig.  180),  2/13  -,  whilst/ is  +.  f,         um  una^e 
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Such  a  mirror,  if  convex  to  the  observer,  will  accordingly  give  a 
reflection  of  the  face  of  the  natural  length,  hut  greatly  diminished 
width;  on  the  other  hand,  if  placed  horizontally,  the  width  of  the 
face  will  he  natural,  but  the  length  greatly  diminished.  Analogous 
opposite  results  will  be  obtained  with  hollow  (concave)  cylindrical 
reflectors,  provided  the  radius  of  curvature  is  sufficiently  great  to 
enable  the  observer's  face  to  be  at  a  less  distance  from  the  mirror 
surface  than  half  that  radius. 

The  curved  sides  of  a  polished  smooth-faced  silver  teapot,  cup, 
or  goblet,  &c.,  or  a  bright  smooth  block  tin  dish  cover,  &c.,  will 
often  show  curiously  distorted  reflections  formed  in  this  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  distorted  drawings  can  be  readily  made  which, 
when  seen  by  reflection  from  a  mirror  of  appropriate  curvature, 
will  no  longer  appear  abnormal.  Various  amusing  toys  are  con- 
structed on  these  principles. 

Expt.  364.  Spectral  Illusions  by  Concave  Mirrors. — A  large- 
sized  properly  shaped  well-polished  concave  mirror  may  be  em- 
ployed to  produce  a  spectral  illusion,  somewhat  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  magic  lantern,  but  with  still  better  eff"ect.  _  A  highly 
illuminated  object  placed  at  one  of  two  conjugate  foci  will  form 
an  image  on  a  cloud  of  steam  or  other  ground  placed  at  the  other 
focus  so  as  to  receive  it  conveniently.  This  image,  being  inverted 
with  respect  to  the  object,  renders  the  production  of  stage  phantoms 
and  illusions  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror  somewhat  difl&cidt, 
especially  when  the  spectre  is  required  to  be  in  motion ;  hence 
the  employment  of  such  optical  appliances  is  somewhat  limited  as 
compared  with  other  methods.  But  it  appears  to  be  very  probable 
that  the  properties  of  concave  mirrors  in  this  respect  were  known 
to  the  ancient  soothsayers  and  utilised  in  their  oracles,  &c. ;  the 
more  so  as,  by  properly  arranging  the  relative  position  of  object 
and  image,  a  magnified  image  can  be  obtained,  so  that  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  woidd  indicate  a  spectre  of  heroic 

^^Expt °365.  Lenses  of  various  kinds,  and  their  Foci.— A  lens 

means  a  portion  of  a  transparent  medium  bounded  by  two  inter- 
sectincr  surfaces  of  regular  curvature,  and  so  arranged  that  the  light 
enters  on  one  surface  and  issues  at  the  other;  one  surface  may  be 
plane  (i.e.,  part  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  indefinitely  large 
radius).  According  as  the  lens  is  thickest  or  thinnest  m  the 
middle  it  is  spoken  of  as  convex  or  concave  respectively;  although 
it  may  happen  that  one  surface  is  actually  convex  and  the  other 
concave  this  definition  is  adhered  to,  the  lens  being  said  to  be 
convex  when  the  curvature  of  the  convex  surface  is  sharper  (^^.e., 
the  radius  of  curvature  is  less)  than  that  of  the  concave  surface ; 
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and  to  be  concave  Avhen  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Thus  A,  B,  C 
(fig.  182)  represent  three  forms  of  convex  lens,  and  D,  E,  F  three 
forms  of  concave  lens,  respectively  termed  double  convex  and  piano 
convex  (or  convexo  plane,  according  as  the  curved  or  plane  surface 
meets  the  rays  of  light  first),  and  concavo  convex  (or  convexo 


ABC  D  E  F 


Fig.  182.  Convex  and  Concave  Lenses. 

concave);  and  double  concave,  piano  concave  (or  concavo  plane), 
and  concavo  convex  (or  convexo  concave).  To  distinguish  the 
two  forms  of  concavo  convex  lenses,  the  first  is  sometimes  called  a 
meniscus,  and  the  terms  concavo  convex  and  convexo  concave 
reserved  for  the  other ;  sometimes  the  two  kinds  are  distinguished 
as  converging  and  diverging  respectively. 

"When  rays  of  hght,  SA,  SB  (fig.  183),  from  a  source  at  so  great 
a  distance  that  the  rays  are  practically  parallel,  meet  any  kind  of 
convex  lens,  they  are  refracted  so  as  to  meet  one  another  at  a  focus, 
F,  just  as  with  a  concave  mirror ;  whilst  if  the  lens  be  concave 
the  rays  of  light  diverge  after  passing  through,  as  if  they  had  em- 
anated from  a  virtual  focus,  as  with  a  convex  mirror  (fig.  184). 
The  refrangibihty  of  differently  coloured  rays  not  being  the  same, 


Fig.  183.  Real  Focus  of  Convex  Fig.  184.  Virtual  Focus  of 

^^T^s.  Concave  Lens. 

it  results  that  the  more  refrangible  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  by 
a  convex  lens  a  little  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  less  refrangible  ones, 
so  that  the  position  of  the  focus  is  not  quite  the  same  for  all  colours.' 
This  difference  is  termed  chromatic  aberration,  and  its  existence 
produces  a  very  inconvenient  result  with  many  kinds  of  optical  in- 
struments, viz.,  that  images  formed  by  means  of  lenses  are  apt  to 
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be  friiiged  with  colours  and  so  rendered  indistinct,  unless  means  are 
adopted  for  correcting  the  fault  and  rendering  the  lenses  achromatic. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  most  refrangible  actinic  rays  are  Ijrought 
to  a  focus  by  a  convex  lens  at  points  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the 
average  of  the  visible  rays,  whilst  the  least  refrangible  heat  rays 
similarly  form  a  series  of  foci  slightly  further  off.  This  difference 
renders  it  necessary  to  use  perfectly  achromatised  lenses  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  otherwise  the  picture  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
actinic  rays  would  be  more  or  less  blurred  and  imperfect,  even  when 
the  visible  rays  gave  a  clear  image  in  the  camera  (Chapter  XXV.). 
In  the  case  of  the  heat  rays,  the  difference  is  usually  sufficiently 
glass  "  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  that  some  inflammable  substance 
is  placed  at  the  spot  where  the  image  of  the  sun  formed  by  the 
visible  rays  is  fairly  clear  and  distinct.* 

small  to  render  a  convex  lens  a  more  or  less  powerful  "burning 
Expt.  366.  Formation  of  Images  by  Lenses. — A  concave  lens 

behaves  very  simi- 

^p-^^^  ,   larly  to  a  convex 

\    /  mirror  in  this  re- 

i  — spect,  that  the  image 
^__]]2lIIII^^^==-o   is   always  virtual, 
k  /  \   erect,  and  dimin- 


at  0  when  looking  through  a  concave  lens  at  an  object,  AE,  a 
similar  result  taking  place  in  all  positions  of  the  object  as  regards 
distance  from  the  lens. 

A  convex  lens,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  like  a  concave  mirror, 
the  nature  of  the  image  differing  according  to  the  position  of  the 
object  with  respect  to  the  lens.  When  the  object  lies  nearer  to  the 
lens  than  the  principal  focus  (or  point  representing  the  average 
geometrical  focus  for  all  kinds  of  visible  rays  jointly)  the  image  is 
virtual,  magnified,  and  erect,  this  position  corresponding  to  the 
use  of  a  reading  lens  or  simple  magnifying  glass  (Expt.  367) ;  when 
at  the  principal  focus,  no  distinct  image  at  all  is  formed  (i.e.,  the 
image  is  at  an  mfinite  distance) ;  and  when  further  away  from  the 
lens  than  the  prmcipal  focus,  a  real  inverted  image  is  formed, 
Avhich  is  magnified  if  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens  on 
one  side  is  greater  than  that  of  the  object  on  the  other,  and 

*  As  in  the  case  of  spherical  mirrors,  lenses  the  curvature  of  which  are 
spherical  are  also  subject  to  spherical  aberration,  which  introduces  another 
class  of  difficulties  in  constructing  optical  instruments. 


ished.  Thus  fig. 
185  represents  the 
virtual  image,  ab, 
seen  by  an  observer 


B 


Fig.  185.  Virtual  Image  formed  by  Concave  Lens. 
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diminished  if  less.    The  first  case  corresponds  with  the  use  of  the 
convex  lens  in  the  magic  lantern  (Exj^t.  368),  the  second  with  that 
in  the  camera  obsciira  (Expt.  370).    When  the  object  and  image 
are  equidistant  from  the  lens  each  is  at  a  distance  equal  to  twice 
the  focal  length  (the  distance  of  the  geometrical  focus  from  the 
centre  of  the  lens),  on  which  circumstance  is  based  a  simple 
method  of  determining  the  focal  length  of  a  convex  lens  (Expt. 
369).    Just  as  with  mirrors,  a  simple  algebraic  formula  connects 
the  mutual  relationships  to  one  another  of  the  geometrical  focus  and 
the  situations  of  any  pair  of  given  points  forming  conjugate  foci.* 
Expt.  367.  Simple  Microscopes  or  Magnifying  Glasses.— A 
globular  smooth  transparent  bead  of  glass,  a  drop  of  water,  or  any 
other  convex  lenticular  (lens-shaped)  transparent  medium  con- 
stitutes a  more  or  less  powerful  magnifying  glass,  according  as  its 
tocal_  length  (the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  lens  from  the 
prmcipal  focus)  is  smaller  or  greater ;  thus  a  smaU  drop  of  water 
hanging  from  a  plate  of  glass  forms  a  strongly  magnifying  convexo 
plane  lens.    To  produce  the  eflfect  of  an  ordinary  magnifier,  how- 
ever, it  is  indispensable  that  the  object  should  be  placed  at  a  less 
distance  from  the  lens  than  its  focal  length,  in  wliich  case  the 
image  is  virtual  and  erect.  Fig. 
186  represents  the  formation  of 
an  image,  ah,  thus  seen  by  an 
observer  at  0.    Th6  amoimt  of 
linear  magnification  is  expressed 
by  the  ratio  of  the  angle  aOh, 
subtended  by  the  unage  at  the 
eye,  to  AOB,  that  subtended  by       ^'S'        f  ag^ifyi^S  Glass, 
the  object ;  this  ratio  may  be  made 

greater  than  100  to  1  with  a  suitable  lens ;  i.e.,  the  object  becomes 
*  This  formula  is  the  same  as  that  for  mirrors,  viz.  :— 

1  11 

^'hS?.!?^  "^i^r^  i  (regarded  as  of  negligible 

thickness)  2/  that  of  the  image,  and/  that  of  the  geometrical  focus.  These 
fnn!n  •''^'"''ir'  considered  as  +  or-  according  as  they  are  measured 

tW«.p'  TT  ^«  ^'  opposite  direction.  In 

the  case  of  a  lens  as  the  rays  must  pass  through  it  to  form  a  real  image,  such 

Ti^-^lTf  ""[y^^f^^^d  when  a:  and  ^  are  opposite  in  sign;  i.f,  when 

ohWf 'fr        ^-        T-  f  ^^^"^  °f/  (^^i^'^  or  other  bright 

object  from  which  the  light  emanates  is  regarded  as  at  an  infinite  distanc 
is-  for  a  convex  lens,  and  +  for  a  concave  one.    Hence,  in  the  case  of 

are?' wi/h  ''i'^'  ^'  ^^"^-^  ^^^^^^  °f  4".  ^1  /and/ 

are      with  a  convex  lens  used  as  a  magnifying  glass  (fig.  186)  v  is  +  and  f-  - 
and  when  used  as  either  a  magic  lanteil  or'ca^fra  olisc^ura  both"  and/ai 
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Jig.  187.  Real  Image  formed 
by  Convex  Lens 


magnified  upwards  of  100  times  in  linear  dimensions,  or  upwards 
of  10,000  times  in  area. 

Expt.  368.  The  Magic  Lantern. — The  simplest  form  of  magic 
lantern  consists  of  an  illuminated  object,  AB  (fig.  187),  placed  at  a 
distance  from  a  convex  lens  only  a  little  greater  than  its  focal 
length,  in  which  case  a  magnified  image,  ab,  Avill  be  formed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lens,  further  difi"ering  from  that  produced  by  the 
ordinary  magnifying  glass  in  being  inverted  and  also  real,  so  that 
it  can  be  received  on  a  screen,  such  as  a  strained  wet  sheet,  &c.  If 

the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
lens  be  somewhat  increased,  that  of 
the  image  when  clearly  defined  will 
be  proportionately  decreased,  as  also 
will  the  degree  of  magnification;  if 
the  distance  of  the  object  be  in- 
creased to  twice  the  focal  length, 
that  of  the  image  will  diminish  to 
the  same  value,  and  the  object  and 
image  will  be  of  the  same  size; 
whilst  if  the  object  be  still  further 
removed,  the  image  wiU  be  formed 
at  a  distance  from  the  lens  greater 
than  the  focal  length,  but  less  than  twice  that  amount,  and  will 
now  be  smaller  than  the  object  (vide  Expt.  370). 

The  better  class  of  magic  lanterns  are  illmninated  by  means  of 
lime  or  electric  lights,  so  that  a  transparent  slide  (e.g.,  a  photograph 
on  a  glass  plate)  can  be  very  largely  magnified  without  being 
rendered  too  faint  owing  to  insufficient  light.  SpeciaUy  arranged 
combinations  of  lenses  are  also  employed  to  get  rid  of  spherical  and 
chromatic  aberration  (Expts.  361,  365),  and  to  obtain  a  "  flat  field, 
ie,  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  outer  portions  of  the 
image  on  the  flat  screen  may  be  "focussed"  and  sharply  defined 
equally  with  the  central  part.  Cheaper  lanterns  with  ordmary 
uncompensated  lenses  usuaUy  show  defects  of  this  kmd  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent ;  oil  lamps  are  generaUy  used  as  the  source  of 
light  in  such  instruments,  whence  very  higlily  enlarged  pictures 
cannot  be  obtained,  owing  to  lack  of  illuminating  power. 

Dissolving  views  are  produced  by  having  two  lanterns  side  by 
side  so  arranged  that  one  projects  an  image  on  the  scrmi,  whilst 
an  opaque  cap  or  shade  cuts  off  the  light  of  the  second  This  shade 
is  so  arranged  that  by  slowly  moving  it  the  hght  from  the  first 
lantern  is  graduaUy  cut  off,  and  that  from  the  second  allowed  to 
reach  the  screen,  so  that  the  one  picture  graduaUy  fades  as  tlie 
light  producing  it  is  cut  off,  Avhilst  the  other  appears  at  first 
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faint  and  subsequently  stronger,  till  at  length  the  first  picture  is 
entirely  obliterated,  all  light  from  the  first  lantern  being  cut  off; 
whilst  the  second  picture  is  visible  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  shade 
being  now  wholly  removed  from  the  front  of  the  second  lantern. 
Instead  of  using  a  shade,  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  turn- 
ing the  lights  m  the  two  lanterns  up  or  down  as  required.  For 
certain  kinds  of  effects  both  lanterns  may  be  used  simultaneously, 
or  even  more  than  two  lanterns,  one  being  used  to  produce  part  of 
the  elfect,  the  second  another  part,  and  so  on ;  e.g.,  a  phantom 
figiu'e  may  be  projected  on  the  screen  by  the  aid  of  one  lantern, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  scene  is  shown  by  the  second.  By  suddenly 
putting  a  shade  in  front  of  the  first  lantern,  or  by  turning  down 
the  light  therein,  the  phantom  disapj)ears,  and  so  on. 

In  the  solar  microscope  the  source  of  light  is  the  sun's  rays 
reflected  from  a  mirror,  the  general  construction  of  the  rest  of  the 
instrument  being  like  that  of  the  orduiary  magic  lantern. 

Various  instruments  are  also  sold  under  difli'erent  names,  whereby 
the  image  of  a  higlily  illuminated  solid  (not  transparent)  object  is 
projected  on  the  screen,  the  formation  of  the  image  by  lenses  being 
formed  in  just  the  same  way  as  with  the  ordinary  lantern,  but  the 
lighting  arrangements  and  other  details  being  different,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Expt.  369.  To  determine  the  Focal  Length  of  a  Convex  Lens. 
— Arrange  a  lighted  candle  directly  in  front  of  the  lens,  so  that 
the  centres  of  the  lens  and  flame  may  be  in  line,  the  Hght  fallmg 
fuU  upon  one  face  of  the  lens,  which  should  be  held  in  position 
by  a  convenient  clamp  or  other  stand.  Slightly  grease  a  piece  of 
note  paper,  and  hold  this  behind  the  lens  so  as  to  receive  the 
image  of  the  flame,  which  will  appear  inverted  and  wiU  be  magnified 
or  diminished  according  as  the  paper  screen  is  further  from  or 
nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  candle.  Now  move  the  candle  nearer 
to  or  further  from  the  lens,  along  the  direct  line  joinmg  them,  also 
moving  the  screen,  until  finally  such  positions  are  arrived  at  that 
whilst  the  inverted  candle  flame  image  is  clear  and  distinct,  the 
screen  and  candle  are  at  equal  distances  from  the  lens.  This 
happens  when  each  is  at  a  distance  from  the  lens  equal  to  twice 
the  focal  length,  whence  it  foUows  that  the  focal  length  is  one- 
fouHh  of  the  distance  between  the  candle  and  screen. 

Expt.  370.  The  Camera  Obscura. — The  camera  ohscura  is  opti- 
cally the  converse  of  the  magic  lantern,  consisting  in  its  simplest 
form  of  a  lens  so  placed  with  reference  to  a  receivmg  screen  and 
surroundmg  objects  that  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  lens  is 
great  as  compared  with  that  of  the  former,  so  that  a  diminished 
and  inverted  real  image  is  formed.     With  the  ordinary 
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photographic  "  camera "  no  reflecting  arrangements  are  employed 
to  invert  the  image  a  second  time  or  re-erect  it,  so  that  the 
image  formed  on  a  ground  glass  plate  is  upside  clown.  When 
the  camera  is  used  for  drawing  purposes,  or  to  obtain  a  picture  of 
surrounding  objects  inside  a  dark  room  (whence  the  name  camera 
ohscura  —  dark  chamber),  an  inclined  mirror  is  employed  to  erect 
the  image.  In  the  case  of  the  photographic  camera,  the  essential 
points  are  that  a  perfectly  achromatic  combination  of  lenses  must 
be  used,  such  that  the  visible  and  chemical  rays  are  focussed 
together  at  the  same  points  (Expt.  365);  and  that  the  workmanship 
should  be  such  that  after  the  picture  is  focussed  on  the  ground 
glass  plate,  and  this  is  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  the  plate  carry- 
ing the  materials  to  be  acted  on  by  light,  the  latter  plate  may  be  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  the  former  one,  so  as  to  produce  a 
sharp  photograph.    The  lenses  must  also  be  so  constructed  and 


Fig.  188.  Camera. 


proportioned  as  to  give  a  "  flat  field,"  all  parts  of  the  image  formed 
on  a  vertical  plane  surface  being  as  nearly  as  possible  in  focus,  no 
matter  whether  the  objects  in  focus  are  all  at  the  same  distance  or 
not.  A  single  uncorrected  lens  causes  the  image  of  a  flat  object  in 
front  to  be  curved. 

Fig.  188  shows  the  use  of  the  camera  for  dramng  purposes ; 
the  rays  of  light,  k,  i,  passing  through  the  lens,  fixed  in  a  sliding 
tube  at  the  end  of  a  box  painted  dull  black  inside,  are  reflected 
upwards  from  an  inclined  mirror  so  as  to  form  the  image  on  a 
horizontal  ground  glass  plate.  A  lid,  hg,  working  on  a  hinge  pre- 
vents the  direct  light  from  the  object  reaching  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  a  result  still  better  accomplished  by  throwing  a  thick 
black  cloth  or  sheet  of  black  velvet  over  his  head  when  in  position, 
as  usually  done  by  the  photographer  when  focussing  his  instru- 
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ment.  A  sheet  of  thui  semi-transparent  paper  being  laid  over  the 
ground  glass  plate,  the  outlines  of  the  image  formed  may  be  easily- 
traced  by  a  pencil. 

For  the  dark  chamber  camera,  a  tent,  summer  house,  or  other 
convenient  small  building  is  used,  at  the  top  of  which  is  arranged 
an  inclined  mirror,  so  as  to  throw  the  light  cloiunwards  on  to  a 
horizontal  table,  painted  dull  white,  or  some  form  of  screen  capable 
of  being  moved  slightly  up  and  down,  so  as  to  focus  the  image 
according  as  near  or  distant  objects 
are  in  view ;  a  convex  lens  is  placed 
either  in  front  of  or  imder  the 
mirror,  so  as  to  form  the  image. 
A  block  of  glass  of  triangular  section, 
CDE,  with  a  convex  face  on  one 
side,  the  other  two  being  plane, 
(fig.  189)  maybe  used  instead  of  a 
mirror  and  convex  lens ;  the  rays 
of  light  from  a  distant  object,  AB, 
are  made  to  converge  on  meeting 
the  curved  front,  and  are  then 
totally  internally  reflected  by  the 
inclined  back  surface,  CD,  so  as 
finally  to  form  an  image  at  db  ;  the 
glass  prism-lens  is  fixed  in  a  frame  capable  of  swinging  roiuid  a 
vertical  axis,  so  as  to  bring  into  view  any  part  of  the  horizon. 

Expt  371.  The  Pinhole  Focus.— In  the  centre  of  one  face  of 
a  rectangular  wooden  or  pasteboard  box  make  a  small  hole  with  a 
pui,  and  substitute  a  plate  of  groimd  glass  or  a  sheet  of  greased 
paper  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  box.  Hold  the  box  with  the 
ground  glass  or  paper  screen  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  pinhole  being 
clirected  to  a  brightly  illuminated  object  or  landscape;  an  inverted 
image  ^vill  then  be  seen  on  the  screen  resembling  that  formed  in  a 
photographic  camera.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  throwing  a 
thick  black  cloth  over  the  head  and  box  (not  over  the  pinhole)  so 
as  to  exclude  all  other  light.  With  properly  proportioned  hole  and 
box  and  good  external  illummation,  a  tolerably  clear  definition  of 
the  salient  points  of  a  landscape  may  be  readily  obtained ;  but  images 
formed  by  a  convex  lens  are  generally  much  brighter  and  clear*er. 
With  skill,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  fairly  well-defined 
photographs  of  scenery,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  pmhole  camera  and 
highly  sensitive  plates. 

Expt.  372.  The  Human  Eye.— The  human  eye,  like  that  of 
other  animals,  is  essentially  a  kind  of  camera  obscura,  since  the 
"crystalline  lens"  in  the  front  part  refracts  rays  to  a  focus  at  the 


Fig.  189.  Prism-lens  for  Camera. 
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back  of  the  eyeball,  where  a  diminished  inverted  image  is  formed. 
This  may  be  shown  without  much  difficulty  by  obtaining  from  the 
butcher  a  bullock's  eye  in  a  fresh  condition,  and  very  carefully 
cutting  and  paring  away  the  opaque  harder  portion  of  the  external 
coating.  If  this  is  done  successfully,  so  that  the  remaining  semi- 
transparent  part  of  the  coating  can  act  as  a  screen,  an  inverted 
image  of  a  candle  flame,  &c.,  can  be  readily  seen  to  be  formed  on 
holding  the  eye  with  the  front  part  facing  the  candle. 

Short-sighted  persons  have  naturally  eyes  of  such  a  character 
that  the  lens  forms  images  of  far  off  objects  in  front  of  and  not 
exactly  upon  the  sensitive  back  part  of  the  eye  (or  retina),  by  the 
production  on  which  of  an  image  the  sensation  of  vision  is  pro- 
duced ;  with  nearer  objects  the  image  is  formed  further  back,  and 
more  nearly  upon  the  retina,  so  that  such  persons  can  see  objects 
close  to  the  eye  much  more  distinctly  than  those  at  a  greater 
distance.  A  concave  lens  interposed  between  the  eye  and  a  far  off 
object  causes  the  image  to  be  formed  further  back  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case ;  hence  short-sighted  persons  require 
siDectacles  where  the  glasses  are  thinnest  in  the  middle,  the  degree 
of  concavity  being  proportionate  to  the  defect  in  the  eye. 

Long-sighted  persons  have  the  opposite  defect;  owing  to 
flattening  of  the  crystalline  lens  through  advancing  age,  or  other 
analogous  causes,  the  image  of  a  near  object  woidd  be  formed 
further  back  than  the  retina,  and  consequently  the  object  is  only 
seen  indistinctly,  whilst  a  far  off  object  produces  an  image  less  far 
back,  and  is  therefore  seen  more  clearly.  In  this  case  a  convex 
lens  is  requisite  to  cure  the  defect,  the  curvature,  as  before,  being 
suitably  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  flattening  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

It  frequently  happens  that  both  eyes  are  not  alike,  and  that  the 
curvature  requisite  in  the  lens  for  the  right  eye  is  not  the  same  as 
that  necessary  for  the  left  eye,  in  order  to  produce  equally  distmct 
vision  with  both. 

Combination  of  Lenses  and  Mirrors. — Several  kinds  of  optical 
instruments  are  in  common  use,  where  the  essential  function  of  the 
arrangement  is  to  produce  an  image  largely  magnified,  as  compared 
with  the  object  viewed.  According  as  the  object  is  a  long  way  off' 
or  close  at  hand,  the  instriunent  is  generally  kno^^^l  as  a  telescope 
(from  the  Greek  for  vision  afar  off)  or  a  microscope  (similarly  from 
the  Greek  for  minute  vision).  In  order  to  obtam  the  best  defini- 
tion, simple  lenses,  &c.,  are  usually  replaced  by  combinations  of 
lenses  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  freedom  from  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberration,  &c.;  but  the  general  principles  involved  are 
not  affected  by  this  circumstance. 
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Expt.  373.  To  Construct  a  Galilean  Telescope. — Make  a  tube 
of  pasteboard  of  convenient  diameter  by  rolling  brown  paper,  &c., 
on  a  cylindrical  wooden  rule,  metal  tube,  &c.,  and  pasting  together 
the  successive  layers ;  preferably  several  such  tubes  may  be  made 
of  such  sizes  that  one  will  slide  stiffly  within  the  next  when  com- 
pletely dry,  so  that  by  pulling  out  the  series  a  considerable  length 
of  tube  may  be  obtained,  whdst  by  pushing  each  tube  within  the 
next  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively  short  length.*  At 
one  end  of  the  widest  tube  fix  a  convex  lens  of  from  6  to  12  inches 
focal  length  or  even  more.  This  is  conveniently  effected  by  select- 
ing a  tube,  the  diameter  of  which  is  a  shade  larger  than  that  of  the 
lens,  and  fixing  therein  a  bit  of  the  next-sized  tube,  only  about  ^  inch 
in  length,  cut  off  for  the  purpose.  This  inner  ring  is  cemented 
inside  the  wider  tube,  and  furnishes  a  rest  or  support  for  the  edges 
of  the  lens,  which  is  kept  in  position  by  a  piece  of  brass  wire  bent 
nearly  into  a  circle  of  slightly  larger  diameter  than  the  wider  tube, 
so  that  its  springiness  fixes  it  tolerably  firmly  in  position  when  it 
is  slightly  compressed,  and  so  made  to  enter  within  the  wider  tube. 
In  this  Avay  the  lens  is  retained  in  position  for  use,  but  can  be  re- 
moved for  cleaning  when  required  by  simply  removing  the  brass 
spring  ring  and  allowing  the  lens  to  drop  out. 

At  one  end  of  the  smallest  tube  used  a  concave  lens  is  to  be 
similarly  fixed,  the  focal  length  of  this  being  about  1  inch  or  less ; 
the  tubes  are  then  to  be  pulled  out  or  pushed  in  until  the  two 
lenses  are  separated  by  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  the  difference 
between  their  focal  lengths  ;  so  that  if  the  convex  lens  have  a  focal 
length  of  6  inches  and  that  of  the  concave  lens  be  1  inch,  the 
two  lenses  will  be  nearly  5  inches  apart.  If  a  distant  object  be 
now  looked  at  through  the  lenses  and  tube,  adjusting  their  distance 
apart  accurately  by  pushing  in  or  pulling  out  the  tubes  with  a 
screwing  motion  until  clear  definition  is  obtained,  an  erect  magni- 
fied virtual  image  wiU  be  perceived.  Ordinary  opera  glasses  con- 
sist of  a  pair  of  similar  telescopes  of  this  description,  mounted  side 
by  side,  forming  a  "binocular  telescope."  Owmg  to  the  compara- 
tively considerable  shortness  of  the  instrument  when  the  lenses 
are  adjusted  so  that  the  focal  lengths  are  respectively  6  or  8  inches 
and  2  to  3  inches,  this  form  of  telescope  is  extremely  portable.  Fig. 
190  represents  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light  whUst  passing  through 

*  This  device  of  preparing  tubes  (of  metal  or  other  materials),  sliding  one 
within  the  other,  is  extensively  used  for  many  purposes  other  than  optical 
instruments  ;  thus,  sliding  tube  gasaliers,  &c.,  are  generally  spoken  of  as 
"telescopic"  on  this  account ;  similarly,  a  dining  table  that  can  be  extended 
by  pulling  out  the  frame  so  as  to  admit  of  extra  "leaves"  being  inserted  is 
generally  termed  a  "telescopic"  table. 
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Fig.  190.  Galilean  Telescope. 


the  two  lenses ;  the  distant  object,  AB,  would  form  an  inverted 
real  image,  ah,  on  the  other  side  of  the  convex  lens  were  it  not 
that  the  rays  tending  to  form  this  image  are  intercepted  by  the 
concave  lens,  and  so  refracted  as  to  produce  upon  the  eye  of  the 
observer  the  same  effect  as  though  they  had  been  emitted  by  an 
object,  ;  i.e.,  an  erect  virtual  image,  ap,  is  formed.  The  linear 
magnification  or  magnifying  power  is  the  ratio  of  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  eye  by  the 
virtual  image  to  that 
subtended  by  the  actual 
object,  AB,  and  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the 
quotient  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  focal  length  of 
the  convex  lens  by  that  of  the  concave  one ;  e.g.,  if  these  lengths 
be  8  and  2  inches  respectively,  the  magnifying  power  will  be  about 
4  diameters ;  if  12  and  1,  about  12  diameters,  and  so  on. 

Expt.  374.  The  Astronomical  Telescope. — This  telescope  prin- 
cipally differs  from  the  preceding  form  of  Galileo's  construction 
in  that  the  lens  nearest  the  eye  (eyepiece)  is  convex  and  of  short 
focal  length,  the  two  lenses  being  now  placed  at  a  distance  aj)art 
nearly  equal  to  tlie  sum  of  their  focal  lengths,  instead  of  the 
difference.  As  before,  the  magnifying  power  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
quotient  of  the  focal  length  of  the  glass  furthest  from  the  eye 
(object  glass),  divided  by  that  of  the  eyepiece ;  so  that  for  the 
same  magnification  the  astronomical  telescope  is  longer  than  the 
Galilean. 

Fig.  191  represents  the  formation  of  an  image  by  this  form  of 
telescope ;  the  object  glass  produces  a  real  image,  ah,  situated 
between  the  two  lenses  and  inverted,  the  object  glass  acting  here 


Fig.  191.  Astronomical  Telescope. 


precisely  as  the  lens  of  a  camera  ohscura  (Expt.  370).  The  eye- 
piece acts  as  a  siinjyle  magnifying  lens  (Expt.  367),  producing  to  the 
eye  of  an  observer  at  0  a  virtual  erect  magnified  image,  aft,  of 
what  serves  to  this  lens  as  object,  viz.,  the  real  image  ab,  formed 
by  the  object  glass ;  as  this  is  inverted  with  respect  to  the  actual 
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object  viewed,  it  results  that  the  image  ultimately  perceived  hy  the 
eye  is  upside  down. 

For  astronomical  observations  this  inversion  is  of  no  particular 
consequence ;  for  land  use  some  extra  lenses  are  introduced,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  produce  a  second  inversion  of  the  image,  and 
consequently  to  render  it  visible  erect,  much  as  the  reflecting 
plane  mirror  in  a  camera  obscura  erects  the  inverted  image  formed 
by  the  lens  (Expt.  370).  Telescopes  thus  adjusted  are  termed 
terrestrial  telescopes. 

Expt.  375.  Reflecting  Telescopes. — By  employing  a  concave 
mirror  (preferably  of  parabolic  curvature,  Expt.  361,  footnote) 
instead  of  a  convex  lens  to  receive  light  from  a  far  off  object,  the 
rays  of  light  are  converged  to  a  focus,  and  form  a  real  image  in 
front  of  the  mirror.    In  what  is  termed  the  front  vieio  reflecting 
telescope  the  real  image  thus  formed  is  magnified  by  lenses  acting 
as  eyepiece  exactly  as  the  analogous  image  formed  by  the  convex 
lens  of  an  astronomical  telescope,  the  mirror  being  so  large  that  the 
observer's  head  in  front  only  blocks  out  a  fraction  of  the  total  Kght 
(mirrors  6  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter  being  used).    As  with 
the  astronomical  telescope,  the  magnifying  power  is  nearly  the 
quotient  of  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror  divided  by  that  of  the 
eyepiece.    In  Newton's  reflecting  telescope  fitted  with  a  concave 
mirror  not  of  such  large  dimensions,  a  smaU  plane  mirror  is  sup- 
ported by  a  wire,  &c.,  a  little  nearer  to  the  concave  mirror  than  its 
principal  focus  and  inclined  at  45°  to  its  axis ;  the  rays  of  light  are 
then  reflected  to  one  side  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  are  thus  enabled  to  form  an  image  in  a  position  where  it 
can  be  magnified  by  an  eyepiece  without  requirmg  the  observer's 
head  to  be  in  front  of  the  mirror ;  very  little  light  is  obstructed 
by  the  plane  mirror  on  account  of  its  size,  which  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  concave  mirror.   Instead  of  a  mirror  a  right- 
angled  prism  can  be  used  acting  like  the  prism-lens  in  Expt.  370. 

In  Gregory's  reflecting  telescope  the  concave  mirror  has  a  circular 
hole  in  its  centre ;  the  converging  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the 
outer  aimular  portion  are  reflected  back  a  second  time  from  a 
smaller  concave  mirror,  supported  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
larger  one  and  directly  facing  it ;  the  rays  thus  reflected  back  a 
second  time,  pass  through  the  cavity  in  the  larger  mirror  and  form  a 
real  image,  which  is  then  magnified  by  an  eyepiece  as  before.  In 
Cassegrain's  telescope  a  small  convex  mirror  is  used  instead  of  a 
concave  one  to  reflect  back  the  rays,  being  placed  in  a  diff"erent 
position  in  reference  to  the  larger  concave  mirror. 

In  all  kinds  of  telescopes  the  use  of  tubes  to  enclose  the  paths 
of  refracted  or  reflected  rays  is  chiefly  to  support  the  lenses,  &c., 
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and  to  prevent  scattered  light  from  surrounding  objects  from 
reaching  the  eye  and  so  rendering  it  less  sensitive  to  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  rays  passing  through  the  instrument ;  they 

do  not  directly  con- 


Eye-plece. 


Body  tube. 


Fig.  192.  Microscope  sLowmg  the  different  parts 
of  the  Instrument. 


tribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  image. 
A  home-made  astro- 
nomical telescope, 
with  an  eyepiece 
consisting  of  a 
double  convex  lens 
of  about  1  inch  focal 
length  and  half  or 
f  mch  diameter, 
together  with  an 
object-glass  of  If  or 
2  inches  diameter 
and  30  inches  focal 
length,  will  magnify 
some  30  or  40  di- 
ameters ;  a  power 
sufficient  to  enable 
Jupiter's  moons  and 
other  interesting 
celestial  objects  to 
be  distinctly  seen  on 
a  clear  night,  especi- 
ally if  the  telescope 
is  mounted  on  some 
kind  of  a  stand  to 
steady  it,  instead  of 
holding  it  in  the 
hands. 

Expt.  376.  The 
Compound  Micro- 
scope.— The  astro- 
nomical telescope,  as 
above  stated  (Expt. 
374),  is  in  principle 
a  camera  obscura 
combined  with  a 
simple  magnifier  ;  in 
the  same   kmd  of 


way  a  compoimd  microscope  is  substantiaUy  a  magic  lantern  com- 
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hined  ivith  a  simple  magnifier.  The  object  to  be  viewed  is  brightly 
ilkiminated,  if  solid,  by  condensing  upon  it  the  light  of  a  lamp  by 
means  of  a  subsidiary  lens,  or  reflecting  light  on  to  it  by  a  concave 
mirror,  or  both  ;  if  transparent,  by  similarly  passing  through  it  a 
condensed  beam  of  light ;  the  object  glass  being  placed  so  near  to 
the  object  that  the  distance  between  is  a  little  greater  than  the 
focal  length  of  the  object  glass,  a  real  inverted  magnified  image  is 
formed  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  and  further  off  precisely  as  in 
a  magic  lantern.  This  is  then  viewed  through  a  magnifying  eye 
piece  after  miich  the  same  fashion  as  the  image  formed  by  the 
object  glass  of  an  astronomical  telescope.  When  the  object  glass  is 
of  short  focal  length  (^-inch,  -J-inch,  or  less),  the  real  image  formed 
thereby  at  several  inches  distance  on  the  other  is  largely  magnified, 
and  this  magnification  is  multiplied  again  by  the  eyepiece.  Wlien 
"high  powers  "  are  used  (object  glasses  of  small  focal  length  and 
highly  magnifying  eyepieces),  the  lenses  and  combinations  of 
lenses  used  must  be  carefully  proportioned  and  regulated  to  avoid 
chromatic  aberration  and  similar  sources  of  imperfect  definition. 

Fig.  192  represents  a  simple  form  of  compound  microscope, 
where  the  object  to  be  viewed  is  placed  on  the  stage,  and  illumi- 
nated from  below  by  light  reflected  from  a  mirror. 

Microscopes  are  sometimes  fitted  as  a  photographic  camera  at 
the  eyepiece  end,  so  that  instead  of  employing  the  eye  to  observe 
directly,  a  small  photographic  glass  slide,  &c.,  is  placed  in  position, 
and  a  highly  magnified  real  image  of  the  object  viewed  focussed 
on  the  sHde,  so  as  to  obtain  a  permanent  photograph  of  the  object. 
Telescopes  are  also  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way,  eg.,  in  obtain- 
ing photographs  of  nelulss,  &c. ;  in  this  case  the  telescope  must  be 
moved  by  a  clockwork  arrangement,  so  as  to  keep  it  constantly 
pointing  in  the  same  direction;  otherwise  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
would  cause  the  position  of  the  image  of  a  given  object  to  be 
always  in  motion,  which  would  prevent  a  clearly  defined  photo- 
graph bemg  obtained  with  any  objects  emitting  but  little  light, 
and  therefore  requiring  a  considerable  time  of  exposure  (vide 
Chapter  XXV.).  ^ 
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§  9.  Radiant  Action :  Invisible  Light. 
CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

RADIANT  HEAT. 

One  of  the  simplest  possible  observations  is  that  when  one  stands 
in  the  sunshine  in  summer  time  so  as  to  be  illuminated  by  means 
of  visible  light  a  sensation  of  warmth  is  developed,  which  is  con- 
siderably diminished  by  moving  into  the  shade  of  some  soHd  large 
object  impervious  to  visible  light,  and  consequently  casting  a 
"  shadow ; "  in  other  words,  a  radiant  action  accompanying  visible 
light,  but  producing  a  different  sensation,  is  also  present  in  sun- 
Hght.  If  an  ordinary  artificial  fire  burning  in  a  grate  be  examined, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  on  interposing  a  pane  of  glass  between 
the  fire  and  the  face,  the  sensation  of  warmth  due  to  the  radiation 
of  heat  will  be  diminished,  although  the  fire  is  practically  just  as 
visible  as  before,  showing  that  glass  is  less  transparent  for  that 
form  of  radiant  energy  termed  heat  than  for  visible  light.  If, 
instead  of  a  pane  of  glass,  a  deal  board  or  metal  teatray  be  used, 
still  less  heat  will  be  felt,  whilst  all  visible  light  will  be  cut  off,  both 
the  wood  and  metal  bemg  quite  opaque  to  either  form  of  radiation. 

If,  whilst  direct  radiation  is  thus  screened  ofi^,  a  mirror  be  so 
held  by  another  person  that  the  fire  can  be  distinctly  seen  by 
reflection  at  not  too  great  a  distance,  a  sensation  of  warmth  on  the 
face  will  be  noticeable,  Avhich  will  disappear  on  altering  the  position 
of  the  mirror,  so  that  the  blaze  is  no  longer  visible;  therefore 
radiant  heat  is  reflected  in  the  same  loay  as  visible  light.  A 
delicate  thermometer  will  indicate  analogous  results  even  more 
perfectly  than  the  face. 

Yet  again,  if  a  large  convex  lens  (Expt.  365)  be  so  held  that  a 
bright  image  of  the  sun  is  formed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
paper  will  become  strongly  heated  where  the  image  is  produced, 
and  will  be  fired,  the  lens  acting  as  a  "burning  glass"  and  con- 
verging the  heat  rays  to  a  "focus"  situated  in  much  the  same 
position  as  that  of  the  visible  rays. 

In  like  manner  all  experiments  possible  with  visible  light  may 
be  performed  with  radiant  heat  with  exactly  analogous  results 
when  the  methods  of  detection  of  heat  employed  are  sufficiently 
delicate  to  enable  such  observations  to  be  made.    In  short,  that 
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form  of  radiant  energy  known  as  heat  only  differs  from  the  other 
form  called  visible  light  in  certain  respects  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind,  and  more  especially  in  the  partici^ar  quality  known  as 
refrangibinty  (Expt.  349). 

Exactly  the  same  remarks  apply  to  that  other  form  of  radiant 
energy  known  as  actinism  (Chapter  XXY.),  or  radiant  chemical 
energy ;  the  essential  differences  between  the  three  being  that  an 
mtensely  heated  source  of  radiant  action  (such  as  the  electric  arc 
or  hme  light  amongst  artificial  sources,  and  the  sun  amongst 
natural  ones)  emits  rays  of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility;  those 
of  the  highest  refrangibility  do  not  produce  any  effect  on  the 
ordmary  human  eye,  and  are  consequently  invisible;  but  they 
possess  the  power  of  setting  up  certain  chemical  changes  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  rays  of  less  refrangibility,  and  also  when  made 
to  lUummate  fluorescent  bodies  (Chapter  XXV.)  they  enable  these 
boches  to  emit  a  visible  form  of  Hght.    Tliose  of  medium  refran- 
gibility are  perceptible  to  the  human  eye,  and  produce  the  sensa- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  colour,  according  to  the  degree  of 
refrangibihty,  the  tint  termed  red  being  due  to  less  refrangible  rays 
than  those  giving  the  colour  green,  which,  again,  is  developed  by  rays 
less  refrangible  than  those  to  which  the  sensations  of  blue  and  violet 
colours  are  due.    Those  rays  the  refrangibility  of  which  is  mostly 
too  low  to  render  them  perceptible  to  the  human  eye  are  mainly 
such  as  affect  the  nerves  of  heat  sensation  and  ordinary  thermo- 
metnc  apparatus ;  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  take  a  beam  of 
bright  simhght  or  electric  arc  light,  and  by  means  of  screens  of 
suitable  materials  or  other  devices  to  absorb  or  remove  one  or 
other  of  the  three  kinds  of  rays,  and  obtain  either  a  beam  of 
invisible  heat  rays  capable  of  producing  large  calorific  effects,  or  a 
beam  of  visible  light  possessing  but  little  heating  power  or  chemi- 
cal activity  or  a  beam  of  rays  barely  visible  to  the  eye  and  almost 
destitute  of  heating  power,  but  powerfully  photographic,  and 
capable  of  setting  up  a  high  degree  of  fluorescence.    It  must  not 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  luminous  rays  are  entirely  devoid 
ot  heating  action  or  photographic  power,  that  the  chemical  rays 
are  incapable  of  producing  calorific  effects,  or  that  the  invisible  ravs 
of  low  refrangibility  are  unable  to  effect  chemical  changes  for  this 
IS  not  at  all  the  case;  thus  photographs  of  the  invisible  less  refran- 
gible part  of  the  spectrum  can  be  taken  in  virtue  of  the  chemical 
changes  capable  of  being  set  up  by  this  class  of  rays,  although  it 
IS  true  that  they  are  much  less  active  than  more  refrangible  ravs 
m  this  respect;  and  similarly,  perceptible  calorific  effects  are  p/o- 
ducible  by  means  of  the  iiltra-violet  rays  when  sufficiently  delicate 
means  of  observation  are  employed.    Again,  when  rays  of  particular 
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refrangibilities  are  absent  from  a  spectrum,  not  only  is  there  less 
luminous  effect  at  that  spot  (producing  the  sensation  of  compara- 
tive darkness  to  the  eye) ;  but,  further,  the  chemical  and  heating 
effects  of  that  part  of  the  spectrum  are  diminished  relatively  to  the 
adjacent  portions  visible  to  the  eye. 

One  remarkable  point  of  similarity  between  visible  and  invisible 
light  (whether  of  lowest  or  highest  refrangibility)  is  that  all  kinds 
appear  to  be  propagated  with  exactly  the  same  velocity ;  whilst 
the  same  law  as  to  decreasing  power  as  the  distance  increases  is 
also  obeyed  in  all  cases,  viz.,  that  the  decrease  goes  on  at  a  rate 
proportionate  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  distance,  so 
that  the  light  is  only  one-fourth  as  intense  at  double  the  distance, 
one-ninth  at  treble,  and  so  on. 

Expt.  377.  To  obtain  Rays  of  Low  Refrangibility  unmixed 
with  Visible  Light. — This  effect  is  easily  obtamed  by  passing  a 
beam  of  light  from  a  powerful  electric  arc  Kght,  or  from  the  sun 
(conveniently  reflected  by  a  lieliostat  or  mirror  kept  moving  by 
clockwork,  so  as  always  to  throw  the  reflected  beam  along  the  same 
path,  no  matter  how  the  sun  varies  in  its  position  in  the  heavens), 
through  a  rectangular  trough  with  glass  sides  (fig.  193),  containing 

a  solution  of  iodine  in  carbon  bisulphide.  If 
a  sufficiently  thick  layer  of  this  fluid  be  used, 
no  visible  light  whatever  passes  through  ;  but 
the  invisible  heat  rays  are  only  sKghtly  ab- 
sorbed ;  hence,  if  a  convex  lens  be  placed  iu 
the  path  of  the  beam  of  invisible  Hght  exactly 
the  same  result  will  be  produced  as  with 
visible  sunlight,  viz.,  the  rays  are  concentrated 
to  a  focus  (Expt.  365),  so  that  inflammable 
objects  can  be  fired  and  soHds  heated  red 
hot  or  even  white  hot  by  the  accumulated 
heating  efi'ect,  just  as  when  the  lens  is  used 
as  an  ordinary  "burning  glass."  The  best 
results  are  here  obtained  when  the  lens  is 
made  of  clear  rock  salt,  as  glass  and  many  other  media,  though 
transparent  to  visible  light,  largely  absorb  the  heat  rays  of  low 
refrangibihty  (Expt.  382) ;  this  absorption  is  especially  marked 

with  alum  (Pa.  292).  .  ■    ■  ■^^    ^    ^         •  + 

Another  way  of  obtaining  a  beam  of  mvisible  heat  rays  is  to 
pass  the  light  from  a  powerful  electric  arc  first  through  a  rock  sa  t 
lens  to  concentrate  and  parallehse  it,  and  then  through  a  rock  salt 
prism  or  series  of  prisms ;  in  this  way  the  total  beam  is  refracted 
and  the  rays  of  different  refrangibility  made  to  traverse  different 
paths  mutually  incHned  to  each  other ;  by  interposing  dark  screens 


Fig.  193.  Trough 
with  Glass  Sides. 
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in  suitable  positions,  all  the  luminous  rays  may  thus  be  cut 
oflP,  and  only  invisible  ones  obtained.  In  this  way  any  required 
portion  of  either  the  least  refrangible  or  the  most  refrangible 
rays  may  be  separated  from  the  visible  ones,  so  that  any  kind 
of  invisible  ray  of  particular  refrangibility  may  be  obtained  as 
required. 

For  the  most  refrangible  ultra-violet  rays,  absorption  by  a 
deep  blue  transparent  medium,  such  as  ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper,  may  also  be  employed ;  aU  visible  light  of  lower 
refrangibility  (red,  orange,  yeUow,  and  green  rays)  being  absorbed, 
and  only  the  mdigo,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays  being  aUowed  to 
pass. 

Expt.  378.  Eeflection  of  Eadiant  Heat— Burning  Mirror. —By 

the  aid  of  a  flat  mirror  and  thermometer  it  may  readily  be  shown  as 
above  described,  that  radiant  heat  is  reflected  along  the  same  pith 
as  the  visible  rays  emanating  from  the  same  source.  Accordingly 
a  concave  mirror  will  collect  to  a  focus  a  beam  of  radiant  heat 
just  as  it  wiU  visible  light.    A  burning  mirror  is  simply  a  concave 
reflectmg  surface ;  if  the  curvature  be  spherical,  and  such  a  mirror 
be  turned  directly  towards  the  sun,  the  heat  rays  wiU  be  reflected 
along  Avith  the  visible  ones,  and  will  all  become  concentrated 
to  a  tocus  at  or  near  a  point  midway  between  the  surface  of 
the  mirror  and  its  centre  of  curvature  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  line  jommg  the  sun's  centre  and  that  centre  of  curvature 
it  the  mirror  be  large  enough,  inflammable  objects  placed  at 
this  pomt  (paper,  gunpowder,  &c.)  will  be  fired,  so  that  a  cio-ar 
may  be  thus  ht;  even  if  it  be  small,  the  concentration  of  the 
Heat  rays  is  stiU  readily  perceptible  on  placing  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer at  this  geometrical  focus,  or  the  head  of  a  match,  or  a 
iittle  bit  of  phosphorus.* 

Expt.  379.  Two  Conjugate  Mirrors. -Obtain  two  similar  con- 
cave reflectors  about  10  or  12  inches  diameter,  and  with  a  radius 
of  curvature  of  some  12  or  15  inches ;  the  workmanship  need  not 
be  very  fine  circular  sheets  of  copper  roughly  hammered  into  shape 
answering  the  purpose  sufficiently  well  when  the  surface  is  tinned 
or  silvered  or  even  rubbed  over  with  quicksilver,  and  pohshed  so 
as  to  reflect  light  pretty  brightly.    Arrange  the  two  mirrors  exactly 

*  Tradition  states  that  Archimedes  set  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet  at  Syracuse 
by  ineans  of  large  concave  mirrors.  Baffon  succeeded  in  firing  a  Wd 
wooden  plank  at  70  yards'  distance  by  what  was  equivalent  to  a  a -^e  concave 
nnrror,  viz.,  a  number  of  comparatively  small  plane  mirrors  (128  each  about 
Lrr/r^  ""ft  Sr*^^'  T^""^^^  together  and  so  inc  ined  to  the 

spot  70  yt<ff"off'''  ''^""'''^  ^igJ^t  t«  the  sam: 

Z 
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facing  one  another  (fig.  194),  so  that  their  centres  of  curvature  and 
the  centres  of  the  mirrors  may  be  in  the  same  horizontal  line, 
supporting  the  mirrors  by  any  convenient  stands;  the  distance 
apart  may  be  3  or  4  yards,  or  even  more. 

Midway  between  the  centre  of  curvature  and  the  centre  of  one 
mirror  place  a  hot  object,  such  as  an  iron  ball,  one  or  two  inches  in 
diameter,  heated  red  hot,  and  on  the  further  side  of  it  place  a 
circular  screen  a  little  larger  in  diameter,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  radia- 
tion from  the  hot  ball  towards  the  further  mirror.  jS'otwithstand- 
ing,  heat  will  reach  this  further  mirror,  being  that  radiated  in  the 
opposite  direction  by  the  hot  ball,  and  then  reflected  in  a  nearly 


heat  will  be  very  perceptibly  felt  by  the  finger  at  that  point,  and 
a  bit  of  phosphorus  or  a  match  may  be  fired  there.  This  experi- 
ment, therefore,  shows  that  the  same  laws  govern  the  reflection 
from  concave  mirrors  of  invisible  heat  rays  as  of  visible  Ivmiinous 
rays. 

Expt.  380.  Apparent  Eeflection  of  Cold. — Eepeat  the  previous 
experiment  in  a  moderately  warm  room  (the  mirrors  not  being  too 
far  apart),  placing  a  lump  of  ice  in  the  focus  of  the  first  mirror 
instead  of  a  red-hot  metal  ball.  A  thermometer  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  second  mirror  will  now  indicate  a  fall  of  temperature 
there,  apparently  indicating  that  cold  is  being  radiated  and  re- 
flected. This  effect  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  every  body  is 
continually  absorbing  heat  radiated  from  surrounding  objects  and 
losing  heat  by  emission  as  radiant  heat.  When  the  rate  of  gain  by 
absorption  just  equals  that  of  loss  by  emission,  the  temperature 
remains  constant ;  if  the  former  exceed  the  latter,  the  temperature 
rises,  and  vice  versd.  In  Expt.  379  the  thermometer  bulb  is  placed 
in  such  circumstances  that  the  total  heat  received  by  it  (by  radia- 
tion from  the  hot  ball  as  well  as  other  objects)  considerably  exceeds 
that  parted  with,  wherefore  an  increase  of  temperature  results; 


parallel  beam  by  the 
first  mirror ;  the  heat 
thus  reflected  wiU  be 
again  condensed  to  a 
focus  by  the  second 
mirror,  so  that  if  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer 
be  placed  at  the  geo- 
metrical focus  of  that 
mirror  the  mercury  will 


Fig.  194.  Two  Conjugate  Mirrors  (reflection 
of  heat). 


quickly  rise.  If  the 
mirrors  are  tolerably 
accurately   shaped,  the 
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but  the  opposite  is  the  case  when  the  ice  is  substituted  for  the 
hot  metal,  tlie  thermometer  bulb  now  radiating  away  more  heat  than 
it  receives  back  in  return. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  experiment  with  ice  be  made  in  an 
excessively  cold  room  during  a  hard  frost,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  apartment  is  considerably  below  zero,  the  ice  will  behave 
as  a  comparatively  hot  object ;  a  delicate  thermometer  placed  in 
the  focus  of  the  second  mirror  (not  too  far  away)  will  indicate  a 
temperature  below  zero  when  nothing  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
hrst  mirror,  and  all  the  arrangements  are  aUowed  to  stand  awhile 
to  equalise  the  temperature ;  on  placing  a  piece  of  ice  in  position 
at  the  focus  of  the  first  mirror,  the  thermometer  wiU  be  seen 
to  rise.    In  carrying  out  this  experiment  a  screen  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  heat  radiating  from  the  warm  person  of  the 
observer  reachmg  the  thermometer  directly ;  the  piece  of  ice  should 
be  placed  m  position  by  means  of  a  long  pair  of  ton^s 
■  ff^^  3^1-  ^i^ssion  of  Eadiant  Heat. -The  emission  of  heat 
m  the  iorm  of  rays  of  low  refrangibihty  from  the  surface  of  a  hot 
body  IS  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  surface.  Obtain 
halt  a  dozen  circular  canisters  of  polished  tin  plate,  all  of  the  same 
8126  brighten  the  surface  of  one  with  oil  and  whiting,  paint  one 
white  and  another  black,  smoke  one  all  over  with  lampblack  by 
means  of  a  large  smoky  flame,  and  cover  the  other  two  with  tight- 
httmg  jackets  of  caHco  and  thin  black  clotli  respectively.  On 
filling  the  canisters  with  hot  water  from  the  same  kettle,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  stand  awhHe  to  cool,  it  wiU  be  foimd,  on  placing  a 
thermometer  m  each,  that  although  each  necessarily  becomes  cooled 
by  convection  to  about  the  same  extent  (Chapter  XX.),  additional 
cooling  by  radiation  goes  on  at  very  different  rates  in  the  different 
cases.    The  brightly  poHshed  tin  radiates  heat  least  readily  and 
cools  slowest,  whilst  the  lampblacked  canister  cools  very  rapidly 
The  can  painted  black  will  cool  quicker  than  the  one  painted 
white ;  similarly  the  one  jacketed  with  black  cloth  wUl  cool  quicker 
than  the  one  jacketed  with  white  calico ;  in  all  cases  the  nature  of 
the  surface,  and  even  its  colour,  influences  the  rate  of  radiation, 
ihe  difi-erence  in  radiant  power  thus  possessed  by  diflferent  sub- 
stances and  surfaces  is  one  great  cause  why  dew  deposits  at  night 

wS!r'^  ITK^""  '^"'f  Those  substances 

which  are  the  best  radiators  naturally  cool  quickest,  and  there- 
fore become  cooler  than  others  which  do  not  radiate  so  freely 
Consequently,  air   charged  with  moisture   coming  in  contact 

no  nt  (V  ^'^^  '^^^'^"^  ^Sow  the  dew 

point  (Jixpt.  45),  and  will  deposit  moisture  more  copiously  than 
when  m  contact  with  substances  that  have  not  become  so  much 
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chilled  on  account  of  the  lesser  amount  of  radiation  from  their 
surfaces. 

Expt.  382.  Absorption  of  Radiant  Heat. — In  general,  surfaces 
that  radiate  heat  best  absorb  radiant  energy  in  the  form  of  rays  of 
comparatively  low  refrangibility  the  best.  Thus  two  canisters, 
such  as  those  used  in  the  preceding  experiment,  filled  with  the 
same  quantity  of  cold  water  and  placed  side  by  side  at  equal 
distances  from  a  good  fire,  will  absorb  heat  and  cause  the  water  to 
become  warmed  at  very  dilferent  rates  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  outer  coating ;  a  polished  bright  smooth  surface  will  absorb 
heat  least  freely,  and  the  contained  water  will  take  a  much  longer 
time  to  rise  through  a  given  range  of  temperature,  than  will  be 
the  case  with  the  lampblacked  canister;  and  similarly  in  other 
instances. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  body  which  absorbs  radiant 
energy  of  one  degree  of  refrangibility  more  readily  than  another 
body  will  show  the  same  difi'erence  with  regard  to  radiant  energy 
of  another  degree  of  refrangibility.  Thus  a  copper  vessel  contain- 
ing boiling  water  radiates  forth  rays  of  very  low  refrangibihty, 
which  are  absorbed  ahnost  equally  freely  by  a  siu'face  coated  with 
powdered  white  lead,  and  by  another  covered  Avith  lampblack ; 
but  if  a  copper  surface  at  a  temperature  of  400°  be  used  as  the 
source  of  radiant  heat  instead  of  boiling  water  (temp.  =  100°,  Expt. 
28),  the  lampblack  absorbs  better  than  the  white  lead  in  the  pro- 
portion of  9  to  8 ;  whilst,  if  the  radiation  be  from  white  hot 
platinum,  the  lampblack  absorbs  nearly  double  as  much  as  white 
lead  does. 

Just  as  many  bodies,  when  exposed  to  white  light,  scatter  hght 
of  one  refrangibility  more  than  any  other  kind,  and  therefore 
appear  to  be  coloured  (Chapter  XXII.),  so  bodies  exposed  to  rays 
of  lower  refrangibility  often  scatter  or  diffuse  certain  of  these  heat 
rays  more  freely  than  others.  Hence  such  bodies  possess,  as  it 
were,  a  sort  of  heat  colour ;  the  other  rays  incident  upon  the  body 
being  more  freely  absorbed  than  the  heat  rays  wliicli  are  thus  pre- 
ferentially diffused. 

Just  also  as  transparent  substances  always  absorb  more  or  less 
of  the  visible  form  of  radiant  energy  when  this  traverses  then- 
substance,  the  emergent  light  bemg  white  if  all  kinds  are  equally 
absorbed,  and  coloured  if  certain  kinds  are  preferentially  absorbed, 
so  are  the  heat  rays  of  different  refrangibility  analogously  affected ; 
thus  different  gases  {e.g.,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur  dioxide, 
ammonia,  &c.)  absorb  radiant  heat  with  very  different  degrees  of 
facility;  ammonia,  for  example,  absorbs  about  1200,  and  sulphur 
dioxide  about  700,  times  as  much  as  either  oxygen,  nitrogen,  or 
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air  when  radiant  heat  is  made  to  traverse  equal  lengths  of  column 
of  gas  in  each  case  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure 
wliilst  the  vapours  of  many  substances  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures and  pressures,  exert  even  greater  absorbing  effects  when 
examined  either  under  very  low  pressures  or  disseminated  through 
air  (like  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere).  The  aqueous  vapour 
itself  contained  in  ordinary  air  produces  so  great  an  absorptive 
action  that  the  quantity  present  in  the  stratum  of  air  lymg  between 
the  levels  of  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Geneva  (some  14,000  feet 
thick)  is  sufficient  to  absorb  about  i  of  the  radiant  heat  reaching 
the  earth  from  the  sun  at  the  former  elevation ;  and  the  difference 
in  absorptive  action,  according  as  more  or  less  aqueous  vapour  is 
present  in  the  air  of  a  room,  is  readily  measurable  by  sufficiently 
delicate  instruments. 

Expt.  383.  The  Light  Mill.— An  instrument,  Imown  as  the 
radiometer  or  light  mill,  has  been  constructed  by  Mr  Crookes,  con- 
sisting of  a  vertical  axis  with  horizontal  wires  affixed  thereto,  at 
the  extremities  of  which  are  vertical  vanes  of  mica,  platinum  foil, 
or  other  substances,  clean  and  bright  on  one  side  and  smoked  on 
the  other.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  vacuum  bulb,  i.e  a 
glass  bulb  from  which  the  air  is  highly  exhausted  by  means  of  a 
powerful  mercurial  pump.  The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
front  and  back  surfaces  of  each  vane  causes  a  difference  in  the 
effect  of  the  radiations  received  by  and  emitted  from  the  two  surfaces 
respectively,  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  is  that  a  mechanical  force 
IS  produced,  causing  motion  of  the  vane.  As  each  vane  is  similarly 
situated  as  regards  the  sides  blackened  and  not  blackened  the 
effect  of  each  one  is  to  produce  rotation  of  the  whole  axis  and 
vanes  m  the  same  direction ;  hence,  on  setting  the  instrument  in 

^I'^^'^'Tf^^.^^^'''^'''''^'''''*  energy  meets  it  (e.g.,  exposing  it  to 
diffused  daylight  or  direct  simlight  or  electric  arc  light  &c  )  a 
continuous  revolution  is  produced,  the  whole  revolving  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  sails  of  a  windmiU,  whence  the  name 
light  mill. ' 

Expt.  384.  Passage  of  radiant  heat  through  water  — 

Although  aqueous  vapour  exerts  a  comparatively  great  absorptive 
action  on  radiant  heat,  stiU  liquid  water  is  sufficiently  pervious  to 
such  rays  to  enable  powerful  burnmg  glasses  to  be  constructed  by 
hUing  globular  vessels  with  water  and  exposing  them  to  the  sun 
A  hshglobe  or  flask  of  distilled  water  can  thus  easily  set  fire  to 
gmnpowder  or  paper,  &c.,  placed  at  the  focus-a  matter  worth 
remembering  as  regards  the  possibility  of  setting  fire  to  furniture 
&c.,  since  It  has  been  proved  that  several  serious  fires  have  been 
thus  originated.    A  "  buU's  eye  "  in  the  glass  of  a  window  has  been 
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kno-\m  to  act  similarly,  Avhilst  occasionally  a  drop  of  dew  or  rain 
on  a  leaf  on  a  summer's  day  acts  as  a  burning  glass  and  scorches 
the  leaf. 

Expt.  385.  To  make  a  Burning  Glass  of  Ice.— Fill  an  evaporate 
ing  basin,  the  shape  of  which  is  as  near  that  of  a  hemisphere 
as  possible,  with  cold  water,  and  then  surround  it  with  a  mix- 
ture of  snow  and  salt  (Expt.  21),  renewed  when  requisite  until 
the  water  is  frozen  to  a  solid  mass.  Detach  this  from  the  basin 
by  turning  it  upside  down  and  pouring  a  little  Avarm  water  over  it ; 
as  the  heat  penetrates  through  the  porcelain  or  earthenware  the  ice 
in  contact  with  the  basin  thaws ;  and  by  and  by  the  mass  of  ice 
drops  out  in  the  form  of  a  rough  piano  convex  lens.  Place  this  in 
the  sun  so  that  the  beams  fall  directly  upon  either  the  flat  or  the 
convex  side ;  the  less  irregularly  shaped  the  rough  ice  lens  is  the 
more  nearly  will  both  the  visible  light  and  the  heat  rays  be  con- 
verged to  a  focus.  If  tolerably  clear  and  accurate  in  form,  the  heat 
rays  will  be  found  to  pass  readily  through  the  ice,  and  will  cause 
the  mercury  to  rise  rapidly  in  a  thermometer  placed  near  the  visible 
focus  ;  with  a  lens  some  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter  and  a  mode- 
rately hot  sun,  paper,  &c.,  may  readily  be  fired. 

A  still  better  way  of  preparing  the  ice  lens  is  to  get  a  solid  block 
of  clear  ice  with  one  flat  surface  (either  naturally  flat,  or  rendered 
so  by  rubbing  the  block  on  a  warm  metal  plate,  &c.) ;  with  a  hot 
poker  carefully  applied  melt  away  some  of  the  ice  on  the  other 
side  so  as  to  make  it  roughly  convex,  and  complete  the  shaping 
process  by  inverting  a  hemispherical  basin  over  the  lump,  pouring 
hot  water  over  it  from  time  to  time,  moving  the  basin  about  and 
turning  it  round  so  as  to  thaw  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice  block 
down  to  the  proper  shape. 

Expt.  386.  Sunshine  Recorder.— A  useful  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  burning  glass  is  made  in  an  instrimient  designed 
to  measure  the  amount  of  sunshine  visible  durmg  the  day.  A 
ball  of  glass  or  a  hollow  glass  globe  filled  with  water  is  set  in  the 
svm,  supported  by  a  light  frame,  with  a  j)iece  of  stout  white  paper 
so  arranged  that  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  paj)er  is  in  focus 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  particular  part  depending  on  the  hour, 
i.e.,  on  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  When  the  siui 
shines  its  rays  are  focussed  on  the  paper  by  the  ball  and  a  black 
spot  is  burnt  there ;  if  the  sun  continues  shining,  the  focus  alters 
its  place  as  the  sun  moves,  and  the  spot  becomes  lengthened  into 
a  black  line.  When  the  sun  is  hidden  by  clouds,  &c.,  the  burning 
action  is  stopped ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  hoiu-s  during 
which  the  sun  has  shone  brightly,  as  compared  -with  the  period 
when  it  was  under  a  cloud,  can  be  readily  measured  by  noticing 
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the  length  of  the  part  of  the  paper  actually  burnt  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  track  that  the  focus  would  have  followed  and 
burnt  had  the  sun  shone  all  the  time. 

Somewhat  analogous  appliances  are  also  used  where  the  record- 
ing action  is  the  production  of  chemical  changes  in  photographic 
paper,  &c.,  by  the  sunlight  falling  thereon.  When  the  sunlight 
falls  fully  on  properly  prepared  silvered  photographic  paper  (Expt. 
392)  a  large  amount  of  darkening  and  blackening  is  produced ;  but 
when  the  sun  is  more  or  less  obscured,  the  amount  of  darkening 
is  proportionately  lessened.  In  simshine  recorders  of  this  kind 
it  is  usually  not  necessary  to  condense  the  light  by  means  of  a 
lens ;  a  sHt  is  made  in  a  plate  of  metal,  &c.,  and  underneath  this 
a  strip  of  prepared  paper  is  made  to  pass  regularly  by  clockwork, 
being  unwound  from  one  roller  and  wound  up  on  another,  some- 
what as  the  painting  of  a  panorama  exhibited  to  an  audience. 
Thus  suppose  12  inches  of  paper  pass  under  the  slit  during  12 
hours,  and  the  sun  sliine  at  intervals  during  the  time,  the  particu- 
lar hours  of  the  day  when  the  sun  was  obscured  wiU  become 
visible  by  noticing  whereabouts  in  the  course  of  the  12  inches  the 
light  parts  lie ;  whilst  the  relative  intensity  of  the  light  is  indicated 
by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  blackening  produced  at  the 
darkened  parts  of  the  paper. 

_  Automatic  photograpliic  registering  appHances  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  now  largely  used  in  meteorological  and  other  observatories 
for  the_  purpose  of  recording  the  height  of  the  barometer,  the 
fluctuations  of  the  thermometer,  the  variations  of  the  compass- 
needle,  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTEE  XXy. 

RADIANT  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OR  ACTINISM  :  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  whilst  the  most  highly  refrangible 
rays  have  the  power  of  bringing  about  chemical  changes  to''  the 
greatest  extent  (Pa.  351),  still  the  rays  of  lower  refrangibility  are  not 
by  any  means  destitute  of  this  property.  The  amount  of  chemical 
change  brought  about  by  one  kind  of  ray  as  compared  with 
another  is  by  no  means  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  substances.  Just 
as  a  given  coloured  transparent  medium  absorbs  visible  radiations 
of  certain  kinds  more  freely  than  others,  so  that  these  are  more 
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readily  transmitted,  producing  coloured  emergent  light ;  and  just 
as  a  similar  peculiarity  is  observed  with  certain  substances  in 
regard  to  rays  of  low  refrangibility,  producing  the  phenomena  of 
heat  colour  (Expt.  382),  so  are  various  substances  capable  of 
undergoing  chemical  change  under  the  influence  of  light  more 
sensitive  to  rays  of  particular  refrangibilities  than  to  others,  the 
energy  of  these  particular  rays  being  absorbed  in  doing  the  chemical 
work. 

Of  the  numerous  substances  sensitive  to  this  kind  of  radiant 
chemical  action,  certain  silver  compounds  are,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  the  most  convenient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  likenesses,  views  of  landscapes,  &c.,  &c. 
Accordingly,  the  most  widely  employed  processes  in  photography 
are  those  involving  the  use  of  these  materials.  "  Chromatised  gela- 
tin "  and  certain  iron  and  platinum  compoimds,  however,  are  also 
employed  for  special  kinds  of  work  to  some  considerable  extent ; 
whilst  many  other  substances  are  known  capable  of  use  which  have 
not  hitherto  come  into  extensive  practical  employment,  on  account 
either  of  their  greater  cost  or  of  their  requiring  more  troublesome 
manipulation,  &c.,  as  compared  with  silver  compounds. 

Expt.  387.  To  take  a  Photograph  by  the  Collodion  Process.— 
One  of  the  most  extensively  used  photographic  processes  consists  in 
covering  the  flat  surface  of  a  slieet  of  glass  or  other  supporting 
material  with  a  film  of  "collodion,"  which  is  subsequently  im- 
pregnated with  silver  compounds  so  as  to  obtain  a  flat  surface 
sensitive  to  light.  Collodion  consists  of  a  solution  in  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol  of  a  variety  of  gun  cotton  {pyroxylin)  obtained 
by  treating  cotton  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ;  the  fluid  thus 
obtained,  when  poured  out  on  a  flat  surface  and  allowed  to 
evaporate,  leaves  a  film  of  collodion,  somewhat  resembling  thin 
parchment  when  dry,  or  the  white  membrane  lining  an  egg.  A 
film  thus  obtained  is  often  employed  as  a  coating  or  protection  for 
the  skin  when  this  has  been  severely  injured  by  burning  or  scald- 
ing, an  artificial  protecting  membrane  being  thus  produced.  In 
order  to  impregnate  the  film  with  silver  compounds,  iodide  of 
cadmium,  bromide  of  ammonium,  or  other  corresponding  salts 
(preferably  those  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether)  are  also  dissolved 
in  the  collodion,  forming  a  compound  fluid  sold  under  the  name 
of  iodised  collodion.  A  glass  plate  is  made  scrupulously  clean  and 
highly  polished,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  flat  surface 
with  the  fingers,  otherwise  spots  and  smears  will  ultimately  be 
produced;  iodised  collodion  is  then  poiu'ed  over  the  plate  held 
horizontally,  and  allowed  to  flow  all  over  the  surface  by  dexterously 
inclining  it,  the  surplus  fluid  being  poured  back  into  the  bottle ; 
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this  operation  requires  a  little  practice  to  accomplish  satisfactorily. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  ether  mostly  evaporates,  and  a  semi-transparent 


Fig.  195.  Pouring  Collodion  on  Plate. 


196.  Glass  Plate 
Holder. 


fihn  of  soft  collodion  is  obtained  on  the  surface  of  the  glass ;  better 
adherence  of  the  film  to  the  glass  when  dry  is  obtained  if  the  glass 
be  coated  with  albumin  beforehand.    The  glass  is  now  dipped 
into  a  watery  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (about  1  ounce  of  the 
sohd  salt  to  10  or  12  of  water).    Fig.  195  represents  one  way  in 
which  the  coUodion  may  be  poured  over  the  glass  plate  so  as  to 
form  a  uniformly  thick  film  ;  and  fig.  196  represents  the  glass  plate 
supported  on  a  slab  of  glass  or  por- 
celain, with  a  ledge  at  the  bottom  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  dipped  into  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  (fig.  197).  Double 
decomposition  (Expts!  11,  12)  now  takes 
place  between  the  iodide  and  bromide 
of  cadmium  contained  in  the  collodion 
and  the  nitrate  of  silver,  so  that  nitrate 
of  cadmium  is  formed,  which  dissolves 
in  the  water,  and  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver  are  precipitated  in  small  particles 
disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the 
collodion,  this  salt  being  insoluble  in 
water ;  the  action  being  very  similar  to  that  whereby  chloride  of 
sodium  and  nitrate  of  silver  give  rise  to  soluble  nitrate  of  sodium 
and  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  in  Expt.  37. 

The  glass  covered  with  collodion  should  be  then  sensitised  in 
a  dark  room,  l  e  one  illuminated  only  with  yellow  light,  such  as  a 
sodium  flame  (Expts  245,  355)  or  a  candle,  &c.,  placed  ii  a  lantern 
with  yellow  glass  sides,  so  that  actinic  rays  may  be  prevented  from 
reaching  the  silver  compound  dispersed  throughout  the  collodion 
if  the  mtrate  of  silver  solution  be  perfectly  fresh  it  should  be 
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previously  treated  witli  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium 
(about  2  grains  for  every  o\uice  of  solid  silver  nitrate),  so  as  to 
form  enough  silver  iodide  to  saturate  the  liquid 
I — "°   --^      with  that  salt,  which,  though  nearly  insoluble  in 
l)ure  water,  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  solution 
of  silver  nitrate ;  if  this  precaution  were  not 
taken,  the  silver  iodide  formed  by  double  de- 
p!  ^     composition  would  be  more  or  less  dissolved  out 

 _      of  the  film,  which  would  thus  be  rendered  much 

I  less  sensitive.    The  plate  should  be  dipped  into 

I      the  nitrate  solution  with  a  steady  motion,  resting 
I  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  holder  sold  for  the  purpose, 

U  jJI      and  after  a  minute  lifted  out,  and  again  dipped 

  in  for  another  minute ;  finally,  it  is  removed 

Fig.  198.  Dark     and  placed  in  position  in  a  dark  slide*  fitting 
Slide.  jj-^^Q  ^i^g  camera  (Expt.  370),  supported  on  a 

tripod  stand  and  previously  properly  focussed,  so  that  a  sharp 


Fig.  199.  Mode  of  witbdrawing  Dark  Slide, 
image  of  the  landscape  and  sitter  is  produced  on  a  ground  glass 

*  The  dark  slide  is  simply  a  liglit  wooden  frame  fitting  into  the  camera, 
resembling  a  picture  frame,  excepting  that  the  front  part  is  of  wood  instead 
of  glass,  and  can  be  removed  by  drawing  it  outwards  (fig.  198),  so  that  the 
sensitised  plate  is  introduced  into  the  camera  inside  the  frame,  with  the 
sliding  wooden  panel  closed  to  exclude  light  whilst  placing  the  whole  in 
position  ;  the  slide  being  then  withdrawn  (somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
dark  lantern,  fig.  199),  the  sensitised  plate  is  ready  to  receive  the  impression 
on  admitting  light  through  the  lens  by  uncovering  the  cap  of  the  instrument. 
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plate  occupying  exactly  the  same  position  as  that  into  which 
the  collodion  plate  is  subsequently  introduced.  The  lens  of 
the  camera  is  then  covered  up  with  a  cap  to  exclude  light, 
and  the  slide  withdrawn,  a  black  cloth  being  thrown  over  the 
whole  to  exclude  any  trace  of  stray  light  that  might  get  in  through 
chinks  and  crevices.  At  a  suitable  moment  the  cap  is  withdrawn, 
and  replaced  after  a  sufficient  period  of  exposure  (from  less  than  1 
second  to  5,  10,  or  even  more  seconds  in  the  case  of  a  landscape). 

The  sHde  is  then  pushed  hi  and  the  exposed  plate  removed  for 
development  (Expt.  390),  which  consists  in  pouring  over  the  plate 
some  reducing  fluid  which  will  cause  the  transformation  of  iodide 
of  silver  affected  by  light  into  metallic  silver  in  quantity  propor- 
tionate to  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  light  during  exposure. 

After  the  picture  has  been  developed  sufficiently,  it  is  fixed  and 
rendered  permanent  by  pouring  over  the  plate  (or  immersing  the 
plate  in)  a  solution  of  some  compound  capable  of  dissolving  away 
that  part  of  the  iodide  of  silver  that  has  not  been  decomposed  by 
the  developer,  without  removing  the  particles  of  reduced  silver. 
For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (about  5  to  7 
parts  of  salt  to  100  of  water)  or  one  of  thiosulphate  of  sodium  (15 
to  20  parts  of  the  crystallised  salt  to  100  of  water;  this  salt  is 
frequently  but  unsystematically  termed  hyposulphite  of  soda),  is 
generally  employed,  more  especially  the  former.  The  final  result, 
therefore,  after  washing  and  drying,  is  that  the  glass  plate  is  coated 
with  a  film  of  collodion  throughout  which  are  interspersed  particles 
of  soM  opaque  metallic  silver  in  greater  or  less  proportion  at 
dififerent  spots  according  as  the  light  has  acted  there  more  or  less. 

Expt.  388.  Dry  Plate  Processes.— In  operating  in  this  way 
many  little  details  have  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  some  of  which 
can  only  be  learnt  thoroughly  by  practice ;  in  any  case,  special 
handbooks  on  photography  should  be  consulted  before  attempting 
any  experiments  with  costly  apparatus  on  a  large  scale,  the  limits 
of  space  m  the  present  work  preventing  such  details  from  being 
discussed  in  full.   The  coUodion  plates,  prepared  as  above  described, 
are  found  to  be  much  more  sensitive  and  to  work  far  better  if  used 
fresh  and  still  wet  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution  than  if  kept  and 
aUowed  to  dry ;  accordingly,  such  plates  are  always  used  whilst 
fresh  and  moist :  but  there  are  many  modifications  of  the  process 
(m  some  of  which  films  of  matter  other  than  collodion  are  used 
gelatin)  where  dry  plates  are  employed;  i.e.,  plates  that  have 
been  prepared  with  sensitive  material  (such  as  an  emulsion  of 
collodion  or  gelatin  and  bromide  of  silver,  &c.)  and  aUowed  to 
dry  so  that  they  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  unchanged  in  perfect 
darkness.    On  account  of  their  convenience  in  use  for  amateur  and 
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other  photographers,  dry  plates  are  now  extensively  used,  and  are 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  at  prices  so  low  that,  excepting  for 
special  purposes,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  prepare  them  oneself. 

A  collodion  plate  prepared  as  in  the  last  experiment  is  practi- 
cally a  film  of  organic  material  through  which  particles  of  silver 
iodide,  or  iodide  mixed  with  bromide,  are  disseminated,  these  latter 
being  precipitated  in  the  body  of  the  film  after  its  application  to 
the  supporting  plate.  Just  as  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium,  &c., 
can  be  added  to  collodion  to  "iodise"  it,  thus  impregnating  it 
Avitli  these  salts ;  so,  similarly,  can  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
alcohol  be  also  added,  with  the  result  of  precipitating  in  the  body 
of  the  fluid  particles  of  insoluble  silver  iodide  and  bromide,  which 
thus  form  with  the  fluid  a  sort  of  "  emulsion  when  this  is  poured 
out  on  a  supporting  plate  a  film  containing  particles  of  suspended 
silver  compounds  results,  very  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  last 
experiment,  chiefly  differing  in  that,  as  the  silver  salt  particles  are 
already  present  in  the  film,  no  immersion  in  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  requisite.  Dry  plates  of  tliis  kind  are  not  very  sensitive 
to  light,  and  hence  are  but  little  used;  but  plates  prepared  in 
somewhat  similar  fashion,  substituting  a  solution  of  gelatin  in 
Avater  for  one  of  guncotton  in  mixed  ether  and  alcohol,  are  largely 
employed,  the  sensitiveness  to  Hght  being  capable  of  being  rendered 
extremely  great  by  appropriately  arranging  the  details  of  the 
manipulation,  more  especially  by  the  careful  application  of  heat 
to  the  gelatin  emulsion  containing  silver  bromide,  either  without 
admixture  of  iodide  or  containing  only  a  small  proportion  thereof. 

Expt.  389.  Instantaneous  Photographs. — The  chemical  action 
of  light  upon  most  substances  requires  to  be  exerted  for  some 
amoimt  of  time  before  measurable  amounts  of  change  are  pro- 
duced; but  gelatin  bromide  plates  prepared  in  particular  ways  are 
so  extremely  sensitive  to  light  that  an  exposure  for  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  a  second  in  the  camera  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  required  effect.  Accordingly,  by  employing  an  instrument  so 
constructed  that  light  is  admitted  for  only  an  extremely  short 
interval  of  time  (an  orifice  being  rapidly  uncovered  and  covered 
again  by  a  rapidly  moving  slide,  &c.),  it  is  possible  to  take  instan- 
taneous photographs,  i.e.,  photographs  where  objects  really  in 
motion  are  depicted  as  though  at  rest,  the  time  of  exposure  being 
so  brief  that  no  material  change  of  position  has  occurred  during  that 
short  period ;  thus  a  railway  train  in  quick  motion,  a  wave  break- 
ing on  rocks  and  throwing  up  clouds  of  spray  in  a  storm,  the  flight 
of  a  flock  of  birds  in  the  air,  &c.,  may  be  thus  clearly  and  distinctly 
photographed;  or  what  amounts  to  much  the  same  thmg,  an 
operator  may  take  a  photograph  of  the  surrounding  objects  whilst 
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he  himself,  together  with  his  ajDijaratus,  is  in  quick  motion  (on  a 
coach,  ship,  railway  train,  &c.). 

Expt.  390.  Development  of  Latent  Image— Negatives  and 
Positives.— Wlien  photographs  of  the  film  class  are  obtained,  it 
usually  happens  that  on  examining  the  "plate,"  &c.,  that  has  been 
exposed  in  the  camera  (Expt.  387)  by  the  faint  light  of  a  sodium 
flame  (Expt.  355,  practically  devoid  of  chemical  rays),  absolutely  no 
visible  trace  of  any  action  can  be  seen ;  but  that  a  change  in  the 
silver  compounds  or  other  substances  used  has  been  efi"ected  is  at 
once  demonstrated  by  the  appHcation  of  the  "developer,"  i.e.,  a 
fluid  containing  substances  in  solution  capable  of  producing  further 
chemical  action  on  those  parts  of  the  plate  that  have  undergone  the 
incipient  invisible  action,  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  extent 
to  which  this  invisible  change  has  been  efi'ected;  so  that  wherever 
the  light  has  acted  most  during  exposure  {i.e.,  at  those  parts  of  the 
picture  which  are  lightest,  e.g.,  the  shirt  collar  and  front  in  the  case 
of  a  portrait),  the  developer  produces  most  further  chemical  action, 
and  vice  versd.    The  picture  or  image  on  the  exposed  plate  is  in 
such  cases  said  to  be  latent;  and  the  action  of  the  developer  is  to 
produce  a  formation  of  minute  particles  of  metallic  silver  by  means 
of  a  "  reducing "  action  somewhat  analogous  to  that  occurring  in 
Expt.  120,  where  silver  chloride  is  converted  into  spongy  metallic 
silver  by  means  of  caustic  soda  and  milk  sugar.  ^  As  this  action 
goes  on  most  rapidly  where  most  light  has  fallen,  it  results  that  in 
the  "Kghts"  of  the  picture  most  silver  is  thus  reduced  by  the 
developer,  and  m  the  shadows  least ;  hence,  when  the  developed 
picture  is  held  up  to  the  light  (especially  after  "  fixing "  or  dis- 
solving out  the  remaining  unaltered  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver), 
wherever  the  original  light  has  been  brightest,  most  silver  is  re- 
duced, so  that  least  hght  now  shines  through;  i.e.,  when  the  picture 
IS  viewed  by  transmitted  light  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  object 
&c.,  origuiaUy  photographed  are  reversed;  such  a  picture  is 
spoken  of  as  a  negative.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  picture  be 
looked  at  agauist  a  black  background,  such  as  a  coating  of  black 
varnish  or  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  &c.,  wherever  least  silver  is 
deposited,  the  black  background  is  most  clearly  seen,  and  wherever 
most  is  present  the  deposited  metal  appears '  white  or  licrht  grey 
by  contrast ;  in  this  case  the  lights  and  shadows  are  not  Reversed 
and  the  picture  thus  viewed  is  termed  a  positive.    The  quickly 
produced  cheap  photographs  executed  by  peripatetic  photoc^raphers 
on  holidays,  on  the  sands  at  the  seaside,  &c.,  are  mostly  positives 
of  this  kind. 

A  landscape  photograph  directly  projected  on  a  screen  by  a 
magic  lantern  would  accordingly  give  a  negative  picture.  To 
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obtain  positive  pictures,  copies  are  taken  from  the  first  plate  after 
fixing  by  placing  a  second  sensitised  plate  immediately  behind 
it,  and  exposing  the  two  together  to  light.  Wherever  the  silver 
deposit  is  thickest  {i.e.,  where  the  light  originally  fell  to  the  greatest 
extent)  loss  light  penetrates  through  the  negative  to  the  other  plate, 
and  vice  versd;  so  that  the  picture  finally  obtained  on  the  second  plate 
is  reversed  in  reference  to  the  negative,  and  is  consequently  normal 
or  positive  in  reference  to  the  original  landscape,  &c.,  photographed. 
In  the  printing  off  of  ordinary  cartes  de  visite  and  photographic 
portraits  generally,  this  double  reversal  takes  place.  A  photograph 
is  first  taken  on  glass,  which,  after  development  and  putting 
through  subsequent  processes  to  render  permanent  (Expt.  387),  is 
a  negative  •  positive  prints  are  then  taken  from  this  negative  on 
suitably  prepared  paper  by  the  simple  process  of  placing  the  paper 
behind  the  negative  in  a  glass  "  printing  frame  "  (something  like 
a  transparent  slate — Fig.  201)  and  exposing  to  light  imtil  the 
chemical  action  has  gone  on  to  a  sufficient  extent,  and  then  fixing 
the  print  to  prevent  further  change  (Expt.  392). 

When  the  object  is  to  produce  a  negative  to  be  subsequently 
employed  for  printing  positives  a  transparent  supporting  plate 
(glass,  mica,  &c.),  is  indispensable ;  but  if  a  positive  is  intended  to 
be  directly  produced  the  nature  of  the  material  supporting  the  film 
is  of  no  particular  consequence ;  thin  sheets  of  metal,  enamelled 
iron,  smooth  wood,  &c.,  &c.,  may  be  employed  successfully.  What 
are  frequently  called  "  ferrotypes  "  are  positives  directly  prepared 
upon  thin  sheets  of  iron  coated  with  a  suitable  black  varnish  before 
applying  a  collodion  film  thereto ;  the  term  ferrotype,  however,  is 
more  properly  applied  to  those  photographic  processes  where  iron 
compounds  are  the  bodies  sensitive  to  light  therein  employed 
(Expt.  396). 

The  nature  of  the  developing  agent  varies  with  that  of  the  film 
and  with  the  kind  of  photograph  required ;  wet  collodion  plates 
are  usually  developed  by  pouring  on  to  them  a  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  or  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  reducing  action  being  some- 
what modified  or  retarded  by  the  addition  of  strong  acetic  acid,  &c. ; 
gelatin  bromide  plates  are  \isually  dipped  bodily  into  a  solution  of 
double  ferrous  and  potassium  oxalate,  or  one  of  pyrogallic  acid 
rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate ;  hydroquinone,  hydroxy- 
lamine,  and  various  other  organic  reducing  agents  are  also  employed, 
mostly  in  alkaline  solution.  The  "fixing"  solution  generally  em- 
ployed for  wet  collodion  plates  is  one  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  whilst 
tliiosulpliate  of  sodium  is  usually  preferred  for  gelatin  bromide  plates. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  latent  image 
produced  on  a  dry  plate  is  that  the  incipient  chemical  action  set  up 
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by  exposure  to  light  usually  does  not  go  on  any  further  by  long 
continued  keeping  in  the  dark,  nor  does  it  become  materially 
obliterated  or  modified  by  so  doing ;  so  that  whether  the  exposed 
plate  be  developed  at  once,  or  not  till  after  several  weeks  or  even 
months,  makes  little  (if  any)  difference  in  the  end  result. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  photographic  processes  invented  (now 
rarely  if  ever  used),  termed  the  Daguerreotype,  after  its  inventor, 
M.  Daguerre,  the  image  is  formed  on  a  dry  plate  surface  obtained 
by  exposmg  a  plate  of  silver  (or  copper  coated  with  silver)  to 
iodine  vapour,  whereby  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver  is  formed  by 
direct  combination  (Chapter  XIV.)  of  silver  aad  iodine.  After 
exposure  in  the  camera  little  or  no  trace  of  a  picture  is  visible ;  but 
a  latent  image  exists,  capable  of  being  developed  in  a  peculiar  way. 
The  exposed  plate  is  placed  in  contact  with  hot  mercury  vapour, 
so  that  mercury  may  condense  on  its  surface ;  wherever  the  light 
has  acted  most,  the  mercury  condenses  most  readily,  the  altered 
silver  iodide  exerting  a  kind  of  attraction  for  the  mercury,  some- 
Avhat  akin  to  that  exerted  by  particles  of  metallic  silver  upon  a 
mixture  from  which  silver  is  being  reduced  (Expt.  391) ;  whilst 
the  unaltered  sHver  iodide  does  not  attract  the  mercury  at  all. 
Finally,  the  unaltered  iodide  of  silver  is  dissolved  away,  and  the 
picture  fixed  by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphate ;  so  that  when  the 
picture  is  held  in  a  proper  position  with  respect  to  the  hght,  the 
condensed  quicksilver  appears  white  or  greyish  white  by  contrast 
with  the  rest  of  the  ground,  thus  giving  a  positive  picture. 

Expt.  391.  Intensification  and  Eeducing.— When  an  exposed 
plate  is  developed  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  too  strongly  contrasted,  owing  to  the  reduction  of 
silver  m  too  great  quantity,  more  especially  when  the  action  of  the 
light  has  been  somewhat  too  vigorous.  A  negative  which  is  thus 
too  dense,  can  sometimes  be  improved  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action 
of  some  substance  that  will  dissolve  away  a  portion  of  the  deposited 
silver  and  thus  thin  down  or  "  reduce  "  the  image.  This  can  be 
done  by  immersion  in  dilute  nitric  acid;  preferably  less  energetic 
agents_  are  employed,  such'  as  ferric  chloride,  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  or  other  substance  that  will  partly  convert  the  deposited 
silver  into  chloride  (or  bromide,  ferricyanide,  &c.),  which  can 
then  be  dissolved  out  by  the  same  reagents  as  are  used  for  fixing 
(cyamde  of  potassium  or  thiosulphate  of  sodium). 

.  ^^^'^  ^^^^^       i^age  is  too'  faint  it  requires 

intensification.  In  the  case  of  wet  coUodion  plates  this  is  Za  Iv 
effected  by  pourmg  on  to  the  plate  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
mixed  wi  h  ferrous  sulphate  or  other  reducing  agent;  this  mixed 
fluid  tends  to  deposit  metaUic  silver,  but  the  particles  of  silver 
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already  present  on  the  developed  plate  exert  a  kind  of  special 
attractive  action,  in  virtue  of  which  the  additional  silver  particles 
deposited  from  the  intensifying  solution  are  attracted  towards 
those  already  there,  and  are  not  deposited  indiscriminately  all  over 
the  plate  ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  extra  silver  thus 
deposited  does  not  form  a  uniform  layer,  but  thickens  up  most 
those  parts  of  the  picture  where  most  silver  is  already  present,  and 
so  on  in  proportion,  so  that  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
are  thus  regularly  intensified.  This  action  is  closely  akin  to  that 
occurring  during  crystallisation  of  dissolved  substances,  especially 
from  a  slightly  supersaturated  solution  (Expt.  63) ;  if  suitable 
nuclei,  more  particularly  bits  of  solid  crystals  of  the  dissolved  body, 
be  introduced,  rapid  separation  by  crystallisation  of  the  dissolved 
matter  ensues,  the  substance  thrown  out  of  solution  being  deposited 
on  the  surface  of  the  introduced  solid  nuclei,  causing  them  to 
enlarge  and  grow  bigger ;  whereas  little  or  no  such  separation  takes 
place  in  the  absence  of  suitable  nuclei ;  e.g.  (Expt.  58),  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  cane  sugar  readily  deposits  crystals  of  sugar- 
candy  on  strings  or  sticks  immersed  therein  ;  but  if  kept  in  a 
clean  smooth  glass  vessel  will  often  form  a  supersaturated  solution 
that  will  be  long  before  it  deposits  any  crystals  at  all.  In  some- 
what similar  fashion  certain  melted  solids  can  be  cooled  down 
considerably  below  their  normal  solidifying  points  without  setting 
solid,  thus  showing  the  phenomenon  of  superfusion  (Expt.  30) ; 
but  if  a  fragment  of  the  substance  in  the  solid  state  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  superfused  mass,  the  whole  almost  instantly 
solidifies.  In  each  case  a  sort  of  attractive  action  is  exerted 
whereby  the  presence  of  the  solid  particle  acting  as  nucleus 
facilitates,  in  one  case  the  passage  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  (superfusion) ;  in  another  case  the 
separation  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  the  soHd  condition  from 
a  solution  thereof  in  a  solvent  (supersaturation) ;  and  in  the  third 
case  the  separation  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  from  the  condition 
of  chemical  combination  with  something  else  (intensification  of 
photographic  picture) ;  the  matter  thus  rendered  solid  bemg 
deposited  upon  and  attracted  to  the  nucleus  in  preference  to  other 
surrounding  matters. 

This  method  of  intensifying  images  is  not  conveniently  ap- 
plicable to  gelatin  bromide  plates,  because  staining  of  the  gelatin 
is  apt  to  occur ;  in  this  case  other  methods  are  generally  employed, 
whereby  the  deposited  silver  is  converted  by  simple  chemical 
action  into  more  opaque  substances  of  different  nature.  Thus,  by 
treating  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  the  deposited 
silver  is  partially  converted  into  silver  chloride,  whilst  mercurous 
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chloride  (calomel)  is  also  formed  as  a  deposit;  by  treating  the 
plate  again  Avith  a  solution  of  sodium  sulj^hite,  ammonia,  or 
fer  rous  oxalate,  a  further  change  is  produced  whereby  the  silver 
chloride  is  either  dissolved  out  or  again  reduced  to  metallic  silver, 
Avhilst  the  calomel  is  converted  into  minute  particles  of  metallic 
mercury  or  other  mercurial  compound;  the  end  result  in  every 
case  being  that  the  total  deposit  is  thicker,  or  at  least  more  opaque, 
than  at  first,  the  more  so  where  most  silver  originally  existed,  so 
that  the  lights  and  shadows  are  intensified  relatively  to  one 
another  just  as  with  the  wet  collodion  plate,  but  owing  to  diff'erent 
cheinical  and  physical  actions.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  in 
conjimction  with  uranium  or  lead  salts  furnishes  another  set  of 
intensifying  agents  actmg  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion. 

Expt.  392.  To  Prepare  SUver  Prints.  — If  a  sheet  of  suitably 
prepared  paper,  a  film  of  sensitised  collodion,  or  any  similar  layer 
of  material  sensitive  to  photographic  action  is  exposed  to  lio-ht 
Avith  some  opaque  or  semi-transparent  object  lying  on  its  surface 
wherever  the  light  is  not  prevented  from  reaching  the  paper  by 
the  intervening  object  chemical  action  Avill  take  place,  so  that  the 
paper  is  blackened  or  otherwise  altered  ;  where,  however,  the  paper 
is  covered  with  an  entirely  opaque  portion  of  the  object  to  be 
copied,  the  access  of  light  is  prevented,  so  that  the  paper  under- 
neath remains  imchanged; 
whilst,    similarly,  a  semi- 
transparent  part  of  the  object 
will  allow  more  or  less  light 
to  pass,  giving  a  tint  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  the 
unaltered  paper  and  that 
which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  full  power  of  the  light. 

Fig.  200  represents  the 
reproduction  in  this  way  of 
a  skeleton  leaf.  A  piece  of 
ordinary  note  paper  or  of 
tmglazed  white  paper  is 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  (1  to  1|-  ounce  salt 
to  1  pint  water)  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  taken  out 

and  hung  up  to  dry,  conveni-      ^ig-  200.  Skeleton  Leaf  (Silver  Nega- 
ently  on  a  string  stretched  Print), 
across  a  room  after  the  fashion  of  a  laundress's  clothes  line ;  or 
instead  of  soaking  the  paper,  it  is  floated  on  the  surface  of'  the 
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salt  solution  ;  in  either  case  care  must  be  taken  that  no  air  bu])l)les 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  paper,  as  these  will  produce  spots  in 
the  finished  print.* 

The  dry  salted  paper  can  he  kept  for  a  long  time  unaltered ; 
when  required  for  use  it  is  floated  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(1  part  nitrate  to  8  or  10  of  distilled  water),  care  being  again  taken 
to  avoid  adherence  of  bubbles ;  after  remaining  in  contact  with 
the  silver  solution  for  about  five  minutes  it  is  removed  and  hung 
up  to  dry  as  before.  This  sensitising  operation  and  the  subsequent 
drying  must  be  performed  in  a  room  into  which  no  daylight  enters, 
a  candle  or  small  gas  flame  surrounded  by  yellow  semi-transparent 
paper,  or  preferably  a  yellow  glazed  lantern,  being  employed  as 
source  of  light.  When  paper  salted  only  on  one  side  is  used,  that 
side  must  be  the  one  in  contact  with  the  silver  solution. 


Fig.  201.  Printing  Frame. 


If  the  print  is  to  be  taken  from  a  glass  negative,  the  latter 
(duly  fixed,  dried,  and  varnished  with  a  thin  fihn  of  transparent 
varnish  to  prevent  rubbing  of  the  surface)  is  placed  m  a  wooden 
frame  like  a  transparent  slate,  with  a  removable  back  kept  in 
position  by  a  spring  clip,  &c.,  the  sensitised  paper  being  next  to 
it,  with  the  sensitive  side  nearest  the  glass.  Fig.  201  represents 
one  form  of  printing  frame.    The  whole  is  then  exposed  to  day- 

*  "  Albuminised  paper,"  generally  employed  for  cartes  dc  visite,  &c.,  is  a 
superior  kind  of  paper,  coated  on  one  side  with  albumen  (prepared  white  of 
egg)  by  floating  it  on  a  strong  solution  of  that  substance  to  which  some 
chloride  of  ammonium  or  other  salt  capable  of  acting  on  nitrate  of  silver  has 
been  added.    Such  paper  consequently  requires  no  further  salting  before -use. 
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light,  preferably  at  a  window,  until  the  paper  is  of  a  deep  chocolate 
brown  tint  where  directly  exposed  to  the  light.    Usually  the  back 
of  the  frame  is  made  in  two  parts  (as  represented)  or  hinged 
together,  so  that  one  half  may  be  loosened  and  folded  back  and 
the  print  examined  as  to  its  progress  without  disturbing  its  position 
with  reference  to  the  negative  when  replaced,  the  glass  and  paper 
being  held  together  firmly  by  the  other  half  of  the  back.  When 
the  print  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  deeply  coloured,  the  paper  is 
removed  from  the  frame,  and  the  print  "fixed  "  by  immersing  it  in 
a  moderately  strong  solution  of  thiosulpliate  of  sodium  (hyposulphite 
of  soda);  the  effect  of  this  is  to  dissolve  out  unaltered  silver 
chloride,  &c.,  leaving  behind  particles  of  metallic  silver  in  pro- 
portion as  the  action  of  the  light  passing  through  the  negative 
has  been  more  or  less  intense;  so  that  the  dark  parts  of  the 
negative  (corresponding  with  the  light  parts  of  the  object  photo- 
graphed) furnish  the  light  parts  of  the  print,  which  is  thus  a 
positive. 

If,  however,  the  print  to  be  prepared  is  not  to  be  taken  from  a 
glass  negative  but  from  an  actual  object  {e.g.,  a  skeleton  leaf,  a 
dried  fern,  a  piece  of  lace,  &c.),  the  printing  frame  is  fitted  with  a 
piece  of  orduiary  window  glass ;  on  this  is  laid  the  leaf,  &c.,  and 
over  this  the  sensitised  paper,  sensitive  side  next  the  object ;  the 
whole  is  then  fixed  in  the  frame  by  the  wooden  back  and  spring 
clip,  &c.,  and  exposed  for  a  sufficient  time,  after  which  the  print 
IS  fixed  by  steeping  in  thiosulpliate  of  sodium  solution,  as  before. 
In  all  cases  most  copious  washing  of  the  fixed  print  is  requisite ; 
steepmg  in  a  succession  of  waters,  and  for  several  hours  in  each,  is 
desirable ;  or  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  dish  into  which  a  continu- 
ous small  stream  of  fresh  water  runs  from  a  tap.    Silver  prints  are 
always  more  oi?  less  Hable  to  fade  on  keeping  for  some  years,  even 
in  a  closed  portfolio  not  exposed  to  light ;  this  fading  takes  place 
far  more  rapidly  when  the  prints  have  not  been  very  thorouglily 
washed,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  fading  is  mainly  due  to 
slow  chemical  action  taking  place  between  the  metalHc  silver  and 
minute  quantities  of  thiosulphate  not  completely  washed  out,  even 
after  long  continued  treatment  with  water,  but  retained  in  virtue 
of  a  surface  attracting  action  analogous  to  that  described  in  Expt. 
253.    The  attracted  thiosulphate  can  be  got  rid  of  by  chemical 
means,  e.g.,  soaking  the  print  in  a  highly  diluted  solution  of  iodine 
and  subsequently  getting  rid  of  the  iodine  by  again  soaking  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  or  by  treating  with  solution  of  peroxide 
ofhiid,rogen  or  hypochlorite  of  sodium.,  &c. ;  but  the  chemicals 
thus  used  are  rather  apt  to  attack  the  metallic  silver  in  the  print 
Itself  and  thus  damage  it;  highly  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
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tion  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  least  dangerous  thiosulphate  destroyers 
on  this  score. 

Instead  of  treating  paper  with  albumen,  solu])le  chloride,  and 
silver  nitrate  solution,  it  may  be  sensitised  by  coating  with  gelatin 
bromide  emulsion  like  glass  dry  plates  (Expt.  388) ;  or  this  may  be 
applied  after  albuminising  to  produce  a  glossy  surface.  Paper  so 
prepared  is  sold  ready  for  use  by  most  dealers  in  photographic 
requisites ;  it  is  usually  far  more  sensitive  than  ordinary  al- 
buminised  paper  sensitised  by  means  of  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion ;  the  latter  requires  exposure  to  light  (preferably  direct 
sunlight)  for  a  long  time  until  the  requisite  depth  of  shade  is 
produced ;  the  former  generally  only  requires  a  few  seconds' 
exposure,  after  which  the  picture  is  developed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  a  glass  negative.  Gelatin  chloride  emulsion  (gelatin  with 
finely  divided  silver  chloride  suspended  therein)  may  be  similarly 
employed. 

Expt.  393.  To  print  a  Positive  from  a  Paper  Negative. — An 

impression  of  a  fern,  &.C.,  prepared  on  suitable  paper  as  a  negative 
by  the  process  just  described  may  be  transferred  as  a  positive  to 
another  sheet  of  sensitised  paper  by  repeating  the  process,  using 
the  first  print  as  negative  to  print  from.  In  most  cases  it  is 
desirable  to  render  the  paper  negative  more  transparent  by  dipping 
it  in  melted  bees  wax  or  paraffin  wax,  removing  the  surplus  by 
pressing  it  between  sheets  of  clean  blotting  paper  with  a  hot  flat 
iron.  Fig.  202  represents  a  positive  picture  of  a  fern  leaf  thus 
prepared  from  the  corresponding  negative  (fig.  203). 

Expt.  394.  Photo  Enlargements,  or  Enlarged  Photographs. — 
In  order  to  prepare  enlarged  photographs,  a  collodion  or  dry  plate 
negative  is  taken  of  convenient  size,  in  the  camera  (Expt.  387) ; 
after  developing  and  fixing,  &c.,  this  is  then  used  as  a  sHde  in  a 
powerfully  illuminated  arrangement  resembling  a  magic  lantern 
(Expt.  368),  the  real  magnified  image  formed  being  received  upon 
a  large  sheet  of  sensitised  paper.  Precisely  the  same  result  is 
thus  brought  about  as  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  printing 
positives  from  glass  negatives  (Expt.  392),  excepting  that  the 
picture  is  magnified.  Wherever  the  fihn  of  reduced  silver  is 
thickest  in  the  negative,  least  light  passes  through,  and  therefore 
least  chemical  action  is  set  up  on  the  sensitised  paper ;  so  that  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  finished  enlargement  are  reversed 
relatively  to  those  of  the  negative,  and  a  positive  magnified 
picture  is  consequently  obtained.  This  process  is  readily  appHc- 
able  in  connection  with  "  carbon "  photographs  prepared  by  the 
chromatised  gelatin  process  (Expt.' 398);  when  silver  prints  are 
thus  prepared,  paper  treated  with  gelatin  bromide  emulsion  (Expt. 
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388)  is  usually  preferable  on  account  of  the  shorter  time  of  ex- 
posiu'e  requisite. 

Expt.  395.  Toiling  Silver  Prints.— Particles  of  silver  reduced 
from  silver  compounds  by  the  action  of  light  possess  the  property 
of  attracting  other  silver  particles  to  them  from  a  mixture  of  solu- 
tions which  would  spontaneously  cause  the  deposition  of  metallic 
silver  in  virtue  of  chemical  changes  set  up  between  the  dissolved 
substances ;  and  this  property  is  utilised  in  intensifying  negatives, 
&c.  (Expt.  391).    In  somewhat  similar  fashion,  a  paper  silver  print, 


Ferii  Leaf  (Positive). 


Kg.  203,  Fern  Leaf  (Negative). 


when  placed  m  contact  with  certain  fluids  containuig  gold,  platinum 
and  various  other  metals,  possesses  the  property  of  attracting  par- 
ticles of  gold,  &c.,  to  those  parts  where  the  silver  deposit  is  thicker 
to  a  greater  extent  than  to  those  portions  of  the  surface  where  it  is 
thinner;  so  that  gold,  &c.,  is  withdrawn  from  the  fluid  and 
deposited  on  the  prmt,  modifying  the  colour  of  the  sHver  particles 
contained  therein.  Accordingly,  silver  prints  are  frequently 
toned  ^before  finally  fixing  them  by  immersing  them  in  a  "ton- 
mg  bath    consisting  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  mixed 
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with  acetate,  carbonate,  or  borate  of  sodium,  or  other  analogous 
fluids  capable  of  allowing  the  required  action  to  take  place. 
Whether  this  action  is  simply  a  displacement  of  gold  from  gold 
chloride  by  silver  forming  metallic  gold  and  silver  chloride  (as 
copper  is  displaced  by  iron  from  copper  chloride,  Expt.  9),  or 
whether  the  organic  matter  of  the  paper,  &c.,  is  also  involved  in 
the  action,  seems  somewhat  uncertain ;  but  the  final  result  is  that 
the  untoned  print  gradually  changes  from  a  reddish  hue  to  some- 
thing more  akin  to  purple  black,  owing  to  the  coating  over  of  the 
silver  particles  with  gold  in  so  fine  a  state  of  division  as  to  appear 
purple  or  even  blue,  somewhat  like  the  gold  precipitated  from 
solution  by  phosphorus  (Expt.  136).  Platinum  chloride  and  various 
other  salts  of  precious  and  certain  rare  metals  are  capable  of  giving 
somewhat  analogous  but  difi'erent  tones,  a  similar  action  pro- 
bably taking  place  in  each  case,  so  that  extremely  fine  particles  of 
precious  metal  are  deposited  over  the  reddish  silver  particles. 

Expt.  396.  To  prepare  Iron  Prints  or  Ferrotjrpes! — Although 
silver  salts  are  the  most  convenient  substances  to  use  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  negatives  by  means  of  the  camera,  still  various  other  metallic 
compounds  may  also  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
prints  from  a  negative.  Thus  when  compoimds  of  iron  of  the 
"  ferric  "  class  are  exposed  to  light,  especially  when  in  contact  with 
organic  matters  of  certain  kinds,  they  become  so  acted  upon  as  to 
form  "  ferrous  "  compounds.  These  latter,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with /e?Tzc?/amc^e  of  potassium  (Expt.  83),  produce  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate of  "  TurnbuU's  blue but  the  former  do  nothing  of  the 
kuid.  Hence  if  a  piece  of  paper  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  a  suit- 
able ferric  salt  and  be  then  exposed  to  light  behind  a  negative  for 
a  sufficient  time,  the  chemical  change  produced  Avill  be  rendered 
evident  by  the  production  of  TurnbuU's  blue  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  on  soaking  the  paper  in  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  so  that  the  picture  will  appear  in  the  deepest  blue  where 
the  shadows  occurred  in  the  original  object  photographed,  thus 
representing  the  least  silver  deposition  ui  the  negative,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  chemical  action  on  the  paper  prepared  with 
iron ;  and,  conversely,  the  lights  of  the  original  object  will  be  the 
palest  blues  in  the  print.  If  a  copy  of  a  drawing  on  tracing  paper 
be  thus  made,  the  ground  in  the  developed  print  will  be  blue  and 
the  lines  white ;  or  similarly,  if  a  print  of  a  piece  of  lace  or  a 
skeleton  leaf,  &c.,  be  taken  (Expt.  392),  the  ground  will  be  dark 
blue  and  the  lines  faint  blue  or  white.  A  convenient  ferric  salt 
for  this  purpose  is  ferric  ammonium  citrate;  by  soaking  white 
paper  in  a  solution  of  this  salt  to  which  a  little  perfectly  pure 
crystallised /emc?/a7i»tZe  of  potassium  has  been  added,  and  drying. 
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a  sensitive  paper  is  obtained,  Avhich  only  requires  washing  with 
water  to  develoi^  the  print  after  exposure.  Or  the  paper  may  be 
soaked  in  ferric  ammonium  citrate  sohition  alone,  and  developed 
after  exposure  Avith  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  In 
this  Avay  fetrotijpe  copies  may  be  readily  obtained  of  all  objects 
capable  of  being  printed  from  in  silver,  as  in  Expt.  392. 

Expt.  397.  Platinotypes. — The  colour  of  the  iron  prints 
described  in  the  last  experiment  renders  them  inapplicable  for  many 
kinds  of  photographic  purposes,  especially  portraiture  and  views. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  permanence  frequently  exhibited 
by  silver  prints  renders  it  extremely  desirable  that  some  more 
stable  material  should  be  obtained.  One  means  of  overcoming 
this  difficulty  is  by  the  use  of  chromatised  gelatin  (Expt.  398) ; 
another  consists  in  treating  paper  with  materials  such  as  will 
cause  the  deposition  of  metallic  platinum  instead  of  silver  in  the 
print.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  platinotijpe  processes 
consists  of  impregnating  suitable  paper  with  a  mixed  solution  of 
fetric  oxalate  and  platinous  chloride  and  drying  thoroughly ;  addi- 
tion of  a  little  potassium  chlorate  to  the  fluid  improves  the  result. 
On  exposing  behind  a  negative  of  the  ordmary  kind  the  ferric 
oxalate  becomes  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  as  in  the  last  experi- 
ment ;  when  the  exposed  picture  is  developed  by  treating  it  with 
a  hot  solution  of  potassium  oxalate,  the  ferrous  oxalate  formed 
reacts  on  the  platinous  cliloride  somewhat  as  ferrous  sulphate 
on  gold  chloride  in  Expt.  135,  setting  free  particles  of  metallic 
platinum.  The  iron  compounds  are  partly  removed  from  the 
paper  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  hot  developing  fluid,  partly 
by  subsequent  treatment  of  the  print  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  so  that  finally  the  paper  retains  the  priat  simply  as  platinum 
particles.  Prints  thus  prepared  are  said  to  be  as  imperishable 
as  the  paper,  and  not  in  any  Avay  liable  to  the  fading  observed 
with  silver  prints.  By  suitable  modification  of  the  process,  varia- 
tions in  colour  and  tone  can  be  produced  within  certain  limits. 
By  printing  a  platinotype  picture  on  to  the  surface  of  a  glass  or 
porcelain  plate,  and  then  applying  heat  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
burn  away  all  organic  matter  from  the  film  supporting  the  particles 
of  reduced  metal  and  vitrify  or  fuse  the  surface  of  the  plate,  a 
photo  enamel  picture  is  obtainable  of  imperishable  nature,  so  far  as 
fading  is  concerned,  the  kind  of  action  which  produces  fading  of 
an  ordinary  silver  print  being  here  impossible. 

Expt.  398.  To  take  Photographs  by  the  Chromatised  Gelatin 
Process.— Besides  compounds  of  silver  and  iron,  many  other  kinds 
of  metallic  derivatives  are  capable  of  being  similarly  affected  by 
radiant  energy  in  such  fashion  that  chemical  changes  are  brought 
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about  by  exposure  to  light,  either  perceptible  at  once  or  capable  of 
being  rendered  visible  on  "  development"  with  appropriate  reagents 
possessing  the  power  of  acting  most  rapidly  on  those  parts  where 
the  action  of  the  light  has  been  greatest.    In  similar  fashion  many 
nonmetallic  substances  are  known  which  are  afi'ected  hy  light  in 
various  ways.    In  one  of  the  earliest  invented  photographic  pro- 
cesses the  sensitive  material  was  "  bitumen  of  Judaea,"  whicli  is 
readily  soluble  in  naphtha  before  being  exposed  to  light,  but  much 
less  so  afterwards,  a  change  being  produced  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  occurring  in  the  white  of  an  egg  when  boiled ;  previously 
to  heating  the  white  will  readily  mix  Avith  water,  but  after  heating 
it  becomes  "  coagulated,"  and  insoluble  in  water.    Gelatin,  especi- 
ally when  mixed  with  certain  metallic  compounds  (of  which  the 
chromates  are  some  of  the  most  convenient),  is  affected  in  a  similar 
fashion,  so  that  a  picture  can  be  readily  obtained  by  exposing  to 
light  paper  or  glass,  &c.,  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  gelatin  dissolved 
in  hot  water  to  which  a  little  potassium  dichromate  has  been  added, 
and  a  little  lampblack  or  other  insoluble  pigment  very  finely- 
divided  ;  wherever  the  light  acts  the  gelatin  is  rendered  insoluble, 
but  in  the  shadows  it  is  hardly  affected ;  so  that  on  treating  the 
exposed  plate  with  warm  water  the  gelatin  is  Avashed  aAvay  in 
these  parts,  but  not  in  those  Avhere  the  light  has  acted.  Accord- 
ingly the  picture  appears  as  a  negative,  the  residual  fihn  of 
insoluble  gelatin  containing  lampblack  being  thickest  Avhere  the 
light  has  acted  most,  Avhen  the  action  of  the  Avater  is  complete. 
As  chromatised  gelatin  is  far  less  sensitive  to  light  than  ordinary 
iodised  collodion  films,  or  gelatin  bromide  films,  pictures  are  rarely 
taken  directly  in  the  camera  by  this  process ;  negatives  taken  by 
silver  processes  of  one  kind  or  another  are  generally  first  prepared, 
and  then  prints  (positives  in  reference  to  the  origmal  object)  talcen 
therefrom  by  the  gelatin  process.    Chromatised  gelatin  films  are 
apt  to  become  spontaneously  changed  on  keeping ;  so  that  most 
operators  prefer  to  coat  the  paper  employed  with  plain  gelatin 
containing  no  cliromate,  but  only  pigment ;  and  Avhen  required  for 
photographic  purposes,  to  render  the  films  sensitive  to  light  by 
dipping  into  a  solution  containing  about  3  per  cent,  of  potassium 
dichromate  and  a  little  ammonia,  and  drying  in  the  dark.  Paper 
thus  coated  with  gelatin  and  carbon  is  prepared  for  sale  by  dealers 
in  photographic  requisites,  and  only  requires  sensitising  with 
cliromate  solution  to  be  ready  for  use. 

It  is  obvious  that  Avhere  the  light  acts  the  gelatm  is  rendered 
insoluble,  first  on  the  outermost  layers,  and  only  later  on  in  the 
underlying  ones,  because  the  former  tend  to  absorb  largely  the 
active  radiant  energy,  leaving  but  little  to  pass  iuAA^ards;  conse- 
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quently  there  is  ahvays  more  or  less  danger  of  the  warm  water 
dissolving  away,  or  at  least  softening  the  under  less  altered  layers 
of  gelatin  below  the  outer  most  altered  ones,  and  so  undermining, 
as  it  were,  the  impression,  and  causing  the  film  to  be  imduly 
removed  where  the  light  action  has  been  but  comparatively  feeble. 
To  obviate  this  it  is  usual  to  transfer  the  gelatin  film  from  the 
original  paper  to  a  specially  prepared  "transfer  paper  "  by  moisten- 
ing the  two  with  cold  water  and  then  carefully  pressing  them 
together ;  on  allowing  the  whole  to  remain  in  slightly  warm  water 
(about  37°  C  =  100°  F.)  the  original  paper  (being  more  pervious  to 
water  than  the  transfer  paper)  allows  the  solvent  action  of  the 
water  to  be  exerted  chiefly  on  the  under  surface  of  the  gelatin 
film,  and  hence  loosens  its  attachment  to  the  original  paper ;  so 
that  by  and  bye  the  original  paper  can  be  carefully  stripped  off, 
leaving  the  gelatin  film  adhering  to  the  transfer  paper.  Wlien 
the  development  is  complete  and  all  soluble  gelatin  is  washed 
away,  the  film  of  pigmented  gelatin  is  further  indurated  or 
toughened  by  iimnersing  in  alum  water  (containing  between  2  and 
3  per  cent,  of  alum)  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  washing  with 
plain  water  and  drying. 

Instead  of  transfer  paper,  sheets  of  clear  or  opal  glass,  porcelain, 
ivory,  metallic  plates,  &c.,  may  be  employed,  so  that  ultimately 
the  picture  is  formed  upon  them  by  transference  of  the  gelatin  film 
from  the  paper  employed  to  support  it  in  the  first  instance ;  all 
such  transfers,  although  positive  as  regards  light  and  shade,  are 
reversed  as  regards  right  and  left,  just  as  an  object  seen  by  reflec- 
tion in  a  mirror,  or  a  transparent  picture  seen  from  the  hinder 
side.  To  avoid  this,  a  "double  transfer"  process  is  used;  the 
first  transfer  is  made  to  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  glass  coated 
firstly  with  wax  (by  pouring  over  it  a  solution  of  Avax  in  benzine 
which  evaporates  hke  the  ether  from  coUodion)  and  then  with 
ordmary  (not iodised)  collodion;  the  coated  glass  is  placed  in  water 
to  wash  out  the  traces  of  alcohol  and  ether  retained  by  the  soft 
fresh  collodion  film,  and  the  paper  supporting  the  exposed  gelatm 
film  applied  to  it,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  gelatin  is  next 
the  coUodion ;  on  pressing  the  two  closely  together,  and  allowing 
them  to  remam  m  slightly  warm  water,  the  transfer  is  made  to 
the  collodion  as  above  described.  When  the  paper  is  stripped  off 
and  the  development  complete,  the  film  is  now  transferred  a  second 
time  from  the  collodion  support  to  a  sheet  of  prepared  transfer 
paper,  somewhat  hotter  water  being  employed ;  so  that  the  wax 
film  melts  and  aUows  the  gelatin  and  coUodion  to  leave  the  glass 
plate  and  adhere  to  the  paper. 

A  good  deal  of  dexterity  and  careful  manipulation  is  requisite 
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to  produce  a  successful  result  in  this  Avay ;  but  when  properly 
effected  with  lampblack  as  pigment  the  "carbon  prints"  thus 
obtained  are  practically  unalterable ;  if  kept  in  a  dry  place,  the 
hardened  gelatin  undergoes  no  change,  and  the  picture  is  as 
indestructible  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  formed,  the  influences 
tending  to  destroy  ordinary  silver  prints  (Expt.  371)  having  no 
influence  on  carbon  prints. 

Expt.  399.  Printing  Photographs.  Woodbmytype.— Gelatin 
pictures  thus  obtained  possess  some  peculiar  properties  which 
lead  to  their  being  utilised  for  the  reproduction  of  photographs  by 
ordinary  printing  processes  in  more  than  one  Avay.  When  a 
gelatin  picture  has  been  formed  upon  or  transferred  to  a  steel  plate, 
the  film  when  dry  will  be  more  or  less  in  relief  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  altered  gelatin  at  each  part  of  the  surface ;  by 
pressing  the  picture  against  a  plate  of  softer  metal,  or  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil,  in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press  a  similar  picture  is  transferred 
to  the  metal,  but  in  intaglio,  or  sunken  in,  instead  of  in  relief.  If 
the  hollow  mould  thus  obtained  be  treated  with  a  warm  solution 
of  gelatin  tinted  with  soluble  colouring  matter  or  insoluble  finely 
divided  pigment,  the  liquid  being  pomed  over  it,  and  a  truly  flat 
scraper  be  then  passed  over  the  surface,  all  superfluous  gelatin  will 
be  removed ;  where  the  hollows  are  least  marked  only  an  infini- 
tesimal film  will  remain,  but  where  they  are  deeper,  a  thicker  and 
consequently  a  deeper  tinted  layer  of  coloured  gelatin  is  left.  In  a 
short  time  the  gelatin  sets,  and  by  then  applying  paper  and  passing 
through  a  press  the  gelatin  adlieres  to  the  paper,  and  quits  the 
metal  mould,  so  that  the  paper  becomes  impressed  with  the  picture 
thus  printed  ofi"  from  the  soft  metal  plate  as  a  negative  (in  refer- 
ence to  the  object  from  wliich  the  gelatin  photograph  was  taken) ; 
the  lights  of  the  object  corresponding  with  the  highest  relief 
(greatest  insolubility  of  gelatin)  in  the  first  gelatin  picture  ;  with 
the  deepest  depressions  in  the  soft  transfer  metal  plate ;  and,  con- 
sequently, with  the  thickest  layer  of  coloured  ink  in  the  final  prmt. 
If,  therefore,  the  gelatin  photograph  first  taken  be  a  print  from  a 
silver  negative,  the  final  print  will  be  a  positive  with  reference  to 
the  object  originally  photographed  ;  the  light  parts  of  the  original 
yield  the  thickest  silver  film  in  the  silver  negative,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  portions  least  in  relief  in  the  gelatin  picture ;  these 
correspond  with  the  least  depressed  portions  of  the  metal  transfer 
plate,  and,  consequently,  with  the  thinnest  laj'-ers  of  coloured  ink, 
or  lightest  portions  of  the  final  print.  This  method  of  reproducing 
photographs  by  ordinary  printing  processes  is  called  the  Woodhury- 
type,  having  been  invented  by  Mr  Woodbury. 

Expt.  400.  Photolithography  and  Allied  Processes. — In  tlie 
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ordinary  process  of  lithography  the  design  to  be  jDrinted  is  sketched 
on  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone  with  a  greasy  pencil,  or  with  a  pencil 
containing  a  composition  of  the  nature  of  soajD,  which  will  form  a 
free  fatty  acid  on  treatment  with  a  mineral  acid  (Expt.  170);  the 
stone  is  then  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  or  other  acid  which 
will  dissolve  the  stone  in  those  p&vts  where  the  surface  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  greasy  marks,  just  as  in  copper  engraving  (Expt.  272) ; 
after  washing  with  water  the  marks  are  finally  obtained  in  slight 
rehef,  and,  being  greasy,  will  take  up  j)rinting  ink  or  analogous 
compositions  with  ease,  whereas  the  other  portions,  not  being 
greasy  but  wet,  will  not  take  up  the  ink ;  accordingly,  on  passing 
an  inking  roller  over  the  stone,  ink  is  transferred  to  the  marks, 
and  by  then  pressing  paper  on  the  inked  stone  the  ink  is  printed 
on  to  the  paper,  just  as  it  is  from  the  projecting  portions  of 
the  types  cut  into  the  form  of  letters  and  figures  in  ordinary 
type  printing.    Now  it  happens  that  when  a  layer  of  chromatised 
gelatin  is  altered  in  places  by  hght  it  becomes  more  easily  wetted 
by  printing  ink  and  similar  compositions  and  less  readily  wetted 
by  water  than  at  the  unaltered  portions ;  hence,  by  passing  a 
printing  ink  roller  over  the  exposed  plate  and  treating  the  inked 
siu'face  with  water,  the  soluble  parts  of  the  gelatin  are  softened 
■and  can  be  wiped  or  washed  away,  carrying  the  ink  with  it,  whilst 
the  insoluble  altered  part  remains  with  the  ink  adliering.  The 
plate  can  thus  be  printed  from,  just  as  an  ordinary  Hthographic 
stone.    Various  processes  based  on  this  property  have  been  devised, 
all  belonging  to  the  class  of  Collotypes.     One  modification  now 
largely  employed,  known  as  photolitlwgmpluj,  consists  in  transfer- 
ring the  ink  impression  from  the  gelatin  plate  to  a  lithographic 
stone,  by  printing  from  the  plate  on  to  the  stone  with  lithographic 
transfer  ink  ;  the  stone  is  then  used  in  the  ordinary  way.  Another 
modification,  termed  photozincography,  consists  in  coating  a  smooth 
bright  plate  of  zinc  with  chromatised  gelatin,  exposing  behind  a. 
negative,  inking  with  hthographic  ink,  and  dissolving  away  the 
unaltered  gelatin  by  water  so  as  to  remove  the  ink  from  the 
unaff"ected  parts,  leaving  it  adhering  to   the  altered  gelatin. 
Powdered  resin  is  then  dusted  over  the  surface,  wliich  is  gently 
wiped ;  the  resin  sticks  to  the  greasy  parts,  but  not  elsewhere  ;  so 
that  on  hea,ting  the  resin  melts  and  forms  a  protecting  varnish  or 
"  resist "  (Expt.  272),  preventing  solution  of  the  metal  by  acids 
when  the  varnish  is  applied.    The  plate  is  then  treated  with  acid, 
and  again  resinised  alternately  several  times  until  the  metal  is 
sufficiently  eaten  away  from  the  unprotected  parts  to  form  a  picture 
in  relief  capable  of  being  printed  from  in  the  ordinary  press. 
A  variety  of  other  methods  whereby  photographs  can  be  repro- 
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diicecl  by  ordinary  printing  processes  have  been  introduced,  the 
detads  of  which  cannot  now  be  discussed.  One  simple  metliod 
consists  in  transferring  a  gelatin  fihn,  &c.,  to  a  wood  block,  and 
using  this  instead  of  a  pencil  drawing  on  the  wood,  as  a  guide  for 
the  engraver  to  produce  the  requisite  lines  by  cutting  away  the 
wood.  Similarly,  combinations  of  processes,  involving  treatment 
with  acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  metal  plate  employed,  and  with 
ordinary  engraving  tools  to  finish  and  improve  the  work,  are 
frequently  employed,  the  picture  being  transferred  to  the  plate  or 
formed  thereon  by  processes  akin  to  those  above  described. 

Expt.  401.  Other  kinds  of  Chemical  Action  produced  by- 
Actinic  Rays.— Although  the  preparation  of  photogi-aphs  in  virtue 
of  chemical  changes  set  up  or  mduced  by  radiant  energy  (and 
more  especially  by  the  most  refrangible  rays)  are  the  best  known 
and  most  frequently  employed  phenomena  of  this  class,  still  many 
other  different,  though  analogous,  cases  of  chemical  action  thus 
induced  are  well  known,  e.g.,  the  combination  of  free  hydrogen  and 
cldorine  gases  determined  by  the  action  of  light*  (Expt.  215). 
Certa,ui  compound  vapours  are  affected  by  hght  in  such  a  fasliion 
that  if  a  clear  transparent  atmosphere  of  such  a  vapour  be  obtained 
(free  from  dust  or  fragments  of  floating  solid  matter,  and  from 
liquid  particles  suspended  therein),  and  a  powerful  beam  of  Hght 
sent  through  it,  chemical  change  and  precipitation  of  liquid  pro- 
ducts, as  finely  divided  fog  or  spray  in  the  atmosphere,  will  be 
rapidly  brought  about,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  that  whereas  at 
first  the  path  of  the  light  Avas  practically  invisible,  there  being  no 
suspended  particles  to  absorb  and  scatter  the  light  (Pa.  291),  in  a 
short  time  the  track  of  the  beam  of  light  will  become  brightly 
visible,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  illuminatuig  the  motes  in  the  air  of 
a  dusty  room,  owing  to  the  development  of  liquid  products  of 
chemical  change  in  the  form  of  innumerable  floating  vescicles. 
One  of  the  most  important  cases  where  chemical  action  is  set  up 
by  actinic  rays  is  afforded  by  the  formation  of  the  green  colour- 
ing matter  termed  chlorophyll  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This 
substance  appears  to  be  only  capable  of  formation  imder  the 
influence  of  sunlight,  so  that  the  hearts  of  tied  up  lettuces,  the 
stalks  of  celery  (trenched  up  with  earth  whilst  growing),  the  inner 
leaves  of  cabbages,  potato  shoots  sprouting  in  a  dark  cellar,  and 

*  In  similar  fashion  the  gases  carbon  oxide  (Expt.  219)  and  chlorine  do  not 
readily  combine  together  in  the  dark  ;  but  if  exposed  to  light  they  will 
combine  tolerablj'  readily,  forming  a  compound  gas  sometimes  i&x\md.  phosgene 
gas  on  account  of  its  thus  being  produced  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  light. 
Similarly,  chlorine  can  be  easily  substituted  for  hydrogen  in  many  organic 
compounds  containing  that  element  if  the  action  take  place  in  sunlight,  but 
only  with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all  in  the  dark. 
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similar  vegetable  growths,  are  blanched  and  colourless,  or  nearly 
so,  because  the  light  does  not  reach  the  growing  parts ;  whereas 
green  coloured  leaves  and  stalks,  &c.,  are  produced  instead  of 
white  ones  when  the  plant  grows  in  such  a  form  that  the  light 
freely  reaches  all  parts  of  it.  The  evolution  of  free  oxygen  (jas 
(Expt.  195)  from  growing  vegetation  by  the  decomposition  of  carbon 
dioxide  appears  generally  to  require  the  presence  of  chlorophyll, 
in  order  that  the  action  may  go  on  freely  (mushrooms  and 
naturally  white  vegetation  forming  exceptions  in  certain  cases). 
Green  plants  that  freely  evolve  oxygen  in  the  daytime  when  exposed 
to  sunlight  cease  to  do  so  at  night  or  in  artificial  darkness ;  on  the 
other  hand,  by  artificially  illuminating  such  plants  at  night  time 
(by  means  of  powerful  electric  lights)  continuous  growth  and  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen  may  be  kept  up  for  an  imlimited  period,  if  the 
plant  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  retain  vigorous  vitality  under  such 
altered  conditions. 

Expt.  402.  To  Illustrate  Fluorescence. — The  phenomenon  of 
fluorescence,  as  already  stated  (Chapter  XXII.),  consists  in  the 
absorption  of  rays  of  such  high  refrangibility  as  to  be  invisible  to 
the  human  eye,  and  the  re-emitting  of  them  with  a  lowered  degree 
of  refrangibility,  so  as  to  be  visible,  and  of  colour  dependent  on 
the  particular  degree  of  refrangibility  of  the  emitted  rays.  Sub- 
stances possessing  this  property  in  a  high  degree  wiU  often  exhibit 
a  peculiar  coloured  "sheen"  or  luminous  appearance  when  viewed 
in  certain  positions  in  ordinary  daylight ;  thus  a  bottle  half  full  of 
solution  of  sidphate  of  quinine  held  level  with  the  eye  will 
generally  exhibit  a  pale  blue  luminous  appearance  near  the  upper 
surface  owing  to  the  fluorescent  emission  of  blue  rays ;  similarly, 
many  other  substances  glow  in  analogous  fashion  with  other  colours 
even  in  daylight.  One  of  the  most  effective  Avays  of  showing  this 
is  to  dissolve  in  a  large  buUc  of  water  an  appropriate  fluorescent 
agent,  and  by  suitable  pumping  machinery  cause  the  water  to 
form  a  fountain.  The  effect,  however,  is  far  more  marked  if 
visible  rays  of  light  other  than  those  emanating  from  the  fluor- 
escent body  examined  are  entirely  excluded ;  this  is  most  easily 
effected  by  passing  a  brilliant  beam  of  arc  light  or  sunlight  through 
a  prism  (Expts.  349,  377)  and  cutting  off  by  means  of  opaque 
screens  aU  the  less  refrangible  and  visible  part  of  the  spectrum. 
On  placing  a  piece  of  glass  tinted  with  uranium,  or  a  solution  of 
quinine,*  of  the  organic  compound  termed  fluoi^escein  (from  its  high 

*  It  is  curious  that  if  quinine  be  dissolved  in  the  watery  sohition  of  an 
acid  not  containing  oxygen  (such  as  hydrochloric  acid),  the  liquid  does  not 
exhibit  fluorescent  action ;  whilst  solutions  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  or 
other  acids  containing  oxygen,  fluoresce  readily.  ' 
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fluorescent  qualities),  or  of  the  allied  dyestuflf  eosin,  in  the  track  of 
the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays  thus  separated  from  the  visible  rays, 
the  particular  coloured  light  emitted  by  each  substance  respectively 
is  seen  to  advantage,  a  soft  glow  of  light  of  peculiarly  beautiful 
appearance  becoming  visible,  somewhat  resembling  the  luminosity 
of  a  mass  of  yellow  phosphorus  exposed  to  air  in  a  dark  room,  but 
varying  in  tint. 

The  term  "  fluorescence  "  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
"  fluor  spar  "  (so  named  from  its  employment  as  a  flux  in  certain 
metallurgical  processes — vide  also  Expt.  271)  was  one  of  the  first 
bodies  in  which  this  property  was  noticed ;  it  is  curious  that  this 
same  substance  is  also  capable  of  setting  up,  under  suitable  con- 
ditions, an  apparently  opposite  phenomenon,  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  phosphorescence  by  heat. 

Expt.  403.  To  render  Fluor  Spar  Luminous  by  heating. — 
Heat  a  stout  iron  fireshovel  over  a  good  fire  until  it  is  nearly  hot 
enough  to  glow  dull  red  in  the  dark,  but  not  quite ;  strew  over  it 
some  coarsely  powdered  fluor  spar,  and  then  examine  it  in  a  per- 
fectly dark  room ;  the  particles  of  spar  will  glow  with  a  faint  lambent 
light,  somewhat  resembling  that  emitted  by  phosphorus. 

In  this  case  the  fluor  spar  appears  to  absorb  the  radiant  heat 
rays  of  refrangibility  too  low  to  be  visible  and  emit  them  again  as 
rays  of  higher  refrangibility  so  as  to  be  visible,  the  action  being 
somewhat  akin  to  that  taking  place  in  Expt.  377,  where  invisible 
radiant  heat  is  concentrated  by  a  burning  glass  so  as  to  heat  a 
solid  body  placed  at  the  focus  sufficiently  to  render  it  red  hot,  i.e., 
to  cause  it  to  emit  visible  light  of  higher  refrangibihty  than  the 
rays  passing  through  the  lens.  In  somewhat  similar  fashion 
certain  fluorescent  bodies  can  be  made  to  fluoresce  visibly  when 
exposed  to  light  of  a  less  degree  of  refrangibility  than  that  emitted 
whilst  fluorescing.  Thus  if  a  beam  of  deep  red  Hght  be  isolated 
from  arc  light,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  prism  and  screens,  and  allowed 
to  fall  on  naphthalene  red  (a  coal  tar  dyestuff)  this  latter  fluoresces 
an  orange  yellow  light ;  chlorophyll  (the  green  coloiu-ing  matter 
of  vegetation)  behaves  similarly,  the  light  emitted  wliilst  fluores- 
cing being  less  markedly  orange  than  in  the  case  of  naphtha- 
lene red,  but  more  so  than  the  incident  deep  red  light  employed. 
The  mineral  known  as  chlorophane  (a  variety  of  fluor  spar) 
is  capable  of  fluorescing  emerald  green  when  illuminated  by 
dark  heat  radiation  of  too  low  refrangibility  to  be  visible  at  all. 

Expt.  404.  Phosphorescence. — The  term  phosphorescence  is 
applied  to  two  diff'erent  kinds  of  phenomena  which  are  not  at  all 
akin,  excepting  in  the  general  result  that  a  more  or  less  feeble 
light  is  emitted  by  the  phosphorescent  body.    When  a  piece  of 
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phosphorus  is  exposed  to  cair  in  the  dark  it  emits  a  pale  light 
(Expts.  235,  236) ;  this  eifect  is  due  to  oxidation  simply,  as  may 
easily  be  shown  by  placing  the  phosphorus  in  an  atmosphere  incap- 
able of  acting  chemically  upon  it,  when  the  luminosity  disappears. 
In  the  same  kind  of  way  decaying  fish,  certain  kinds  of  rotten  wood, 
and  many  other  substances  shine  in  the  dark  in  virtue  of  chemical 
changes  taking  place  between  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the 
putrefying  or  decaying  matter.  The  well-known  phosphorescence 
of  the  sea  on  a  summer's  night,  the  emission  of  light  by  fireflies 
and  glow-worms,  and  the  natural  phenomena  of  "will  of  the  Avisp" 
in  marshy  places  and  "  corpse  candles  "  in  graveyards,  are  all  due 
to  analogous  causes.*  Besides  tliis  chemical  phosphorescence,  or 
production  of  visible  light  in  consequence  of  chemical  action,  there 
exists  a  physical  phosphorescence,  consisting  of  the  power  of 
emitting  light  for  a  greater  or  lesser  time  after  having  been  previ- 
ously exposed  to  radiant  energy.  Some  substances  can  exert  this 
action  very  powerfully,  but  only  for  a  short  time ;  others  when 
once  powerfully  excited  by  exposure  to  a  strong  light  will  glow 
for  many  hours  in  the  dark.  A  highly  phosphorescent  substance 
of  this  class  is  the  so-called  "Bologna  phosphorus,"  made  by 
strongly  heatmg  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  of  powdered  heavy  spar 
(natural  bariiun  sulphate)  and  gum  tragacanth,  or  other  carbonaceous 
matter,  made  into  a  paste.  Canton's  phosphorus  is  similarly  pre- 
pared by  ramming  into  a  clay  crucible  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of 
finely-powdered  calcined  oyster  shells  and  1  of  floioers  of  sulphur, 
the  crucible  being  well  covered  and  heated  to  as  high  a  temperature 
as  possible  in  the  centre  of  a  good  fire  in  a  kitchen  grate,  &c.  Of 
late  years  a  somewhat  similar  preparation  has  come  into  use  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  under  the  name  of  "  Balmain's  Imninous  paint." 
The  phosphorescent  matter  is  here  mixed  with  oil,  &c.,  and  painted 
on  to  the  object  required  to  be  rendered  luminous  (a  buoy  in  the 
channel  of  a  river,  a  clock  face  in  a  bedroom,  &c.,  &c.);  during 
the  daytime,  the  direct  sunlight  or  diffused  daylight  falling  on  the 
phosphorescent  substance  is,  so  to  speak,  absorbed  by  it,  and  re- 
emitted  as  phosphorescent  light  subsequently. 

A  pretty  phosphorescent  toy  is  sold,  consisting  of  a  glass  slide, 

*  Somewhat  similar  appearances  are  occasionally  due  to  peculiar  forms  of 
electric  discharge  whereby  a  glimmering  light  is  produced  instead  of  a 
lightning  flash  ;  currents  of  electrified  air  thus  sometimes  give  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  flickering  luminous  masses  of  mist,  &c.,  not  unlike  some  forms 
of  "Jack  o'  lantern."  The  formation  of  crystals  from  a  supersaturated  solu- 
tion, and  the  sudden  conversion  of  vitreous  or  glassy  substances  into 
crystalline  masses,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  evolution  of  light,  probably 
owing  to  temporary  disturbances  of  electrical  equilibrium  during  the  action 
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(fee,  on  which  is  painted  a  butterfly  or  other  device,  using  diff'erent 
phosphorescent  powders  for  difi"erent  parts  of  the  body  ;  a  bit  of 
magnesium  wire  is  lighted  near  to  the  glass  so  as  to  illuminate  it 
brightly  for  a  few  seconds ;  in  the  dark  the  device  then  shines 
forth  in  brilliant  colours  for  a  short  time.  In  most  cases  (but 
not  invariably)  the  actinic  (idtra-violet)  rays  appear  to  be  more 
active  in  exciting  phosphorescence  than  the  visible  ones,  just  as  in 
most  instances  they  produce  fluorescence  more  readily. 
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Absorption  of  heat,  356,  357. 

of  light,  296,  298,  321. 
Acetic  acid,  117,  159,  184. 
Achromatic  lenses,  338. 
Acids,  135,  136,  137,  138,  207,  208. 
Actinic  rays,  314,  315,  351,  359-384. 
Adhesion,  11,  12,  241-254. 
Ageing,  246. 

Air,  144-146,  171,  172,  193,  232,  233,  267, 

268-271,  273,  274. 
Air  thermometer,  268-271. 
Albimiin,  124. 

Alcohol,  distillation  of,  from  spirituous 
„         liquors,  46. 
„      inflammability,  48,  49. 
„      production  of,  173-179. 
„      properties  of,  210,  230,  250,  266. 
,,      separation  of  oils  from,  95. 

„      of  water  from,  46-48,101. 

Alizarin,  246. 

Alkalies,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139,  140. 
Allotropic  state,  20. 
Alloys,  fusibility  of,  26. 
Alum,  66,  67,  124,  197. 
Aluminium,  225,  284. 

„         acetate,  246,  247. 

„         sulphate,  247. 
Amalgam,  242. 

Ammonia,  80-84, 118,  119, 125,  135, 136,  138, 
141,  151,  152, 172,  182,  184,  185,  194,  195, 
221,  222,  234.  '      '      '      >  > 

Ammonium  bromide,  360. 

,,       carbonate,  59. 

„       chloride  (sal-ammoniac),  58, 
59,  136,  152,  170,  171,  182, 

„  194,  195,  221. 

„       nitrate,  172. 

„       nitrite,  171. 

„       sulphate,  136,  152,  222. 

,,        sulphide,  235. 

„       sulphydrate,  141. 
Ansesthetics,  173. 
Animal  matter,  181. 
Animals,  180. 
Antacids,  135. 

Antimony,  202,  203,  222,  223. 

„       sulphide,  151,  220,  222,  223. 
Antimony  potassium    tartrate  (tartar- 

„       emetic),  150,  151. 
Aqua  regia,  203,  204. 
Aspirators,  53. 
Aurora  borealis,  289. 

Barium  carbonate,  119. 
„     chlorate,  221. 
,,    chloride,  179. 
„     nitrate,  120, 128, 179,  211,  221. 
„    sulphate,  120,  180,  383, 


Barometers,  232,  233. 
Beer,  244. 

Benzene,  96,  266,  300. 
Benzoic  acid,  60. 

Bicarbonate  of  lime.   See  Calciiun  bicar- 
bonate. 

,,        of  magnesia.   See  Magnesium 
bicarbonate. 
Bismuth,  crystallised,  25. 
„      oxide,  222 
„      properties  of,  94,  222. 
Bleaching,  153,  154,  202. 

„       powder,  153,  170,  221. 
Blood,  321. 

Bodyless  lady,  305,  307. 
Boiling  liquids  in  test-tubes,  17. 

„      of  liquids,  37-42. 
Bones,  184,  215,  216. 
Boric  acid,  211. 
Brass,  275. 
Bread,  178,  179. 
Brilliancy,  290. 
Bromine,  94,  95,  156,  209. 

Cadmium  chloride,  141, 151. 

„        iodide,  360. 

„        nitrate,  361. 

,,        sulphide,  151. 
Calcium  bicarbonate,  148,  149,  150. 

„      butyrate,  123. 

„      carbonate,  128,  147,  148,  149,  150, 
215. 

„      chloride,  119,  128,  215. 

„      fluoride  (fluor  spar),  226,  289,  382. 

„      hypochlorite,  153. 

„      phosphate,  216. 

„      sulphate,  149,  227,  228. 

„      sulphide,  289. 

„      tartrate,  182. 
Calomel,  158. 
Camera  lucida,  300,  301. 

,,      obscura,  341-343. 
Camphor,  58,  59,  71. 
Capillarity,  72,  250-254. 
Carbon  (charcoal),  134,  184,  198,  200,  201, 
216,  218,  219,  220,  222,  233,  234,  238,  239, 
240,  243,  244. 
Carbon  dioxide,  decomposition  of,  180. 

»  flame  extinguished  by,  75- 

77. 

»  production  of,  107-109, 

119,  173-179,  180,  199, 
215,  218,  228. 

M  »  properties  of,  109-111, 115, 
143,  146,  147,  148,  261 
262.  ' 

..  „  solution  of,  75-79,  84,  85, 
86,139. 
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Cai'bon  dioxide,  synthesis  of,  19,  196,  201, 
209,  210. 

„     disulpliide,  decomposition  of,  19, 
209,  210. 

„  „         properties  of,  96,  134, 

206,  207. 

„  monoxide,  87, 196, 198, 199,  201,  202. 
Cellulose,  177. 

Chalk.   See  Calcium  carbonate. 
Chloric  acid,  217. 

Chlorine,  152,  153,  154,  155,  169,  170,  196, 
197,  198,  202,  203,  221,  380. 
„       test  for,  169. 
Chloroform,  92,  173. 
Chlorophaue,  382. 
Chlorophyll,  180,  380,  381,  382. 
Chromatic  aberration,  337,  338. 
Chromatised  gelatin  process,  375,  378. 
Chromatropes,  317. 
Citric  acid,  137. 
Clay,  71. 

,,   plasticity  of,  71. 
Clothes,  acid  spots  on,  136,  137. 
Coal  182  183 

Coal' gas,'  182,'  183,  186,  193,  198,  217,  218, 

236,  237,  260,  261,  268. 
Cobalt  chloride,  130. 

,,     nitrate,  130. 
Cochineal,  138,  245. 
Cohesion,  11,  12. 
Collodion,  256,  257,  363,  364. 

,,       process,  360-363. 
Colloids,  101,  102. 

Colour,  290,  291,  316,  317,  319-321,  328-331. 
Coloured  flames,  211,  220,  221. 

„      fluids,  127-130. 

,,      inks,  130. 
Colour  tops,  317. 
Combustion,  185-198,  200-218. 
Complementary  colours,  319-321. 
Conduction  of  heat,  272,  274-281. 
Convection,  271-274. 

Copper,  properties  of,  118,  119,  120,  133, 
158,  187,  199,  223,  224,  227,  236, 
262,  263,  264,  265,  274,  275,  298. 
„      separation  of,  by  steel,  15,  131. 
„      test  for,  103,  125-127,  132,  151. 
Copper  chloride,  130,  131. 
,,      nitrate,  120,  158,  216. 
,,      oxide,  223,  224. 
,,  ,,    synthesis  of,  23,  144. 

„      sulphate,  69,  70,  120,  125,  127, 128, 

129,  141,  150,  151,  253,  254. 
„      sulphide,  151,  187. 
Corrosive  sublimate.    See  Mercury  per- 

chloi-ide. 
Cotton,  177,  245,  248. 
Critical  angle,  299. 
Crystallisation,  21,  25-26,  61-69. 
Crystalloids,  101,  102. 
Cyanogen,  170. 

Daguerreotype,  367. 
Decomposition,  14-20. 
Dew,  51. 

Dew-point,  52,  53. 
Dextrine,  249. 
Dialysis,  100-105. 
Diamond,  299. 
Diffusion,  99,  100,  106,  107. 


Distillation,  42-46,  183,  184. 
Dobereiuer's  lamp,  237,  238. 
Double  images,  308-309. 

„     refraction,  327,  328. 
Dry  plates,  363-364. 
Dyeing,  243-248. 

"Egg,  215. 

Endless  gallerj-,  311-312, 
Endosmosis,  104. 
Eosin,  381,  382. 

Errors  of  judgment  by  sight,  326,  327. 

t,  ,,       by  touch,  327. 

Ether  as  a  freezing  agent,  29. 

,,    as  an  anaisthetic,  173. 

„    as  solvent  for  oils,  96,  97. 

,,    expansion  of,  266. 

„    inflammability  of,  49. 

,,    miscibility,  91. 
Evaporation,  50,  54. 
Expansion,  262-271. 
Extraordinary  ray  of  light,  328. 
Eye,  343,  344. 

Fatty  acids,  158. 
Fenian  fire,  206,  207. 
Fermentation,  173-179. 
Ferrotype,  366. 
Filtration,  62,  63,  239-241. 
Fire,  extinction  of,  49. 
Fire  damp,  189. 
Fireproof  fabrics,  50. 
Fluorescein,  381,  382. 
Fluorescence,  290,  351,  381,  382. 
Fluor  spar.   See  Calcium  fluoride. 
Foci  of  lenses,  336-349. 

,,  of  miiTors,  332-336. 
Formic  acid,  199. 
Freezing  mixtures,  27-29. 
Fruit  stains,  154. 
Fume  chamber,  142 
Fusible  metal,  casting  in,  10. 
„        ,,      spoons  of,  26. 

GASES,  collection  and  storing  of,  162-168 
,,     physical  properties  of,  1-3,  74-91. 
Gasholders,  165-168. 
Gasogene,  76-78. 
Gelatin,  102,  363,  375-379. 
Ginger  beer,  175. 
Glaciarimu,  273. 

Glass,  232,  264,  275,  296,  297,  312-316,  350. 

,,    to  etch,  225,  226. 
Glass  drops,  explosive,  24. 

,,   tubes,  manipulation  of,  54,  56,  57. 
Glucose,  176. 
Glue,  73. 

Glvcerine,  70,  228,  229,  230,  231,  249,  256. 
Gold,  72,  73,  133, 134,  158,  159, 169,  203,  204, 
233,  265,  266,  296,  298. 

,,    Faraday's  ruby,  134. 

„    chloride,  133,  169,  203. 
Greek  fire,  220. 

Gunpowder,  189,  190,  219,  220. 
Gutta  percha,  plasticity  of,  9,  10. 
Gj^sum.   See  Calcium  sulphate. 

Heat,  conduction  of,  274-281. 
„    latent,  284-287. 
„    measurement  of,  281-287. 
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Heat,  radiant,  850-359. 

,;    specific,  284-285. 
Heliostat,  352. 
Hoarfrost,  51,  52. 
Hydriodic  acid,  195. 
Hydrobromic  acid,  195. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  decomposition  of,  15, 16, 
18,  19,  121,  136,  215. 
„         properties  of,  100,  129,  187, 
139,  141,  152,  158,  169,  170, 
194,  195,  216,  221. 
„         formation  of,  159,  160,  196, 

197, 198. 
„         test  for,  64. 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  225,  226. 
Hydrogen,  185. 

„       preparation  of.  111,  238. 
„       properties  of,  111-115,  189,  190, 
191,  192,  193,  196,  197,  198, 
217,  223,  276,  277,  380. 
,       produced  from  steam,  213. 
»  „         „      water,  156,  211, 

212,  213. 

„      separation  of,    from  hydro- 
chloric acid,  by  iron,  121 ;  by 
zinc,  15,  16,  87-90. 
„       sulphide,  decomposition  of,  18, 
19,  103,  126,  129,  150,  151.  221. 
ij  I,        properties  of,  141, 142, 

209,  235,  254. 
„  ,  "    .       ,,       synthesis  of,  18,  187. 
Hydroqumone,  366. 
Hydroxylamine,  366. 

Ice,  decomposition  of,  213. 

,,   formation  of,  27,  30,  34-36. 

,,   properties  of,  83,  285,  286,  358. 
Ices,  how  to  malce,  27,  28. 
Images  formed  by  lenses,  338-349. 
_  I.)         ,,      by  mirrors,  334-336. 
Incineration,  127. 
India-rubber,  73,  85,  87,  89,  90. 
Indigo,  blue,  140,  245. 

,,     white,  146. 
Ink,  249,  250. 
Ink  marks,  137. 

Instantaneous  photographs,  364,  365. 
Intensification,  367,  368,  369. 
Interference  of  light,  329. 
loduie,  58,  59,  297,  352. 
Iridescence,  23,  25,  328,  829. 
Iron,  crystalline  structure  of,  25. 
„    properties  of,  90,  121,  187,  213,  222, 
223,  264.  265,  274,  275,  284. 
Iron  acetate,  246. 
„  chloride  (feme),  diffusion  of,  100. 
»       )>         „       properties   of,  127, 
128,  129,  130,  141, 
204,  236,  253,  254, 
867. 

>'       >.        »      synthesis  of, 18,19,181. 
„       „      (ferrous),  121. 
„  mould,  to  remove,  137. 
„   oxide,  properties  of,  240. 

„    synthesis  of,  23,  204,  205,  213. 
„   prints,  874. 

„   sulphate,  183,  151,  248,  249. 

„      ,,   (ferrous),  121,  366. 

„   sulphide,  decomposition  of,  18, 141. 

»      »         synthesis  of,  187,  223. 


KALEIDOSCOPE,  309-311. 

LACTIC  acid,  228. 
Lakes,  248. 

Latent  image,  development  of,  3C5-867. 
Laughing  gas.   See  Nitrous  oxide. 
Lead,  casting,  22,  23. 

„     properties  of,  93,  94,  209,  235,  236, 
264,284. 

„     reduction  of,  222. 

„     test  for,  125,  126,  127. 
Lead  acetate,  118,  129,  130,  132,  150,  151, 
227,  236,  247. 

,,     chloride,  decomposition  of,  16. 

,,     chromate,  127. 

„    iodide,  crystals,  67. 

,,       ,,      formation  of,  16. 

,,     nitrate,  decomposition  of,  19. 

,,        „      properties  of,  100. 

,,        ,,      formation  of,  118. 

„     oxide,  properties  of,  117,  118,  222. 

„        ,,  formation  of,  23. 

,,     sulphate,  227. 

,,    sulphide,  formation  of,  19, 151. 

„     tartrate,  236. 

,,  tree,  132. 
Lenses,  336-349. 
Light,  180,  181,  281,  288-359. 

,,     sources  of,  288,  289. 
Light-mill,  357. 
Lightning,  289. 
Limelight,  192. 
Limestone,  107,  108. 
Limewater,  135, 146,  147,  148,  199. 
Linen,  245-247. 

Liquids,  physical  properties  of,  1-3. 
Litmus,  135,  138,  153,  155. 
Logwood,  248. 
Luminous  paint,  383,  384. 

Madder,  246. 

Magic  lantern,  340,  341. 

,,   mirrors,  307-309. 
Magnesia,  117,  204. 
Magnesium,  204,  225. 

,,        acetate,  117,  227. 
„         sulphate,  117, 136,  227. 
Malt,  178,  174. 

Manganese  dioxide,  162, 169,  170. 
Mannite,  173. 
Matches,  217. 

Membranes,  permeability  of,  by  gases,  85. 
II  „         „   by  water,  47, 

48. 

Mercurial  trough,  164,  165. 
Mercury,  72,  73,  132,  188,  156,  158,  169,  170, 
209,  223,  233,   234,  235,  241, 
242,  250,  251,  252,  282,  283. 

„      to  solidify,  28,  54,  55. 
Mercury  bromide,  209. 

„      cyanide,  170. 

„      nitrate,  118,  133,  156,  158. 

„      oxide,  118,  169. 

,,      perohloride,  129,  180,  158. 

,,      sulphate,  156. 

,,      sulphide,  223. 
Metal,  376-378. 
Methylamine,  138,  139,  185. 
Microscope,  389,  340,  348,  349. 
Milk,  97-99,  228. 
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Mirnge,  301-303. 

]Mii;ror3,  24],  242,  307-309,  332-336,  353-355. 
Monochromatic  colour,  320. 
Mordant,  245-247. 

Naphthalene,  191. 

Naphthalene  red,  382. 

Negatives,  365. 

Nettle  beer,  175. 

Nickel  chloride,  130. 

Nitre.   See  Potassium  nitrate. 

Nitric  acid,  properties  of,  117, 118, 119, 120, 

121,  122,  156,  172,  199,  203,  225,  226, 

227,  248. 

„    oxide,  156,  199,  200,  214,  215. 
Nitrogen,  144,  145,  170,  171,  172,  184,  185, 

214,  218. 

Nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas),  164, 172,  173, 

214. 
Nutgalls,  249. 

OCCLUSION,  87-91,  231-241. 
Oil  of  tui-pentine,  191,  266. 
Oils,  93,  95-97. 

Oleine,  separation  of,  from  olive  oil,  29,  30. 
Opacity,  296. 

Opaque  objects,  to  see  through,  312. 
Ordinary  ray  of  light,  328. 
Osmosis,  101. 
Oxalic  acid,  137,  228. 
Oxidation,  23. 

Oxygen,  87,  144-146, 162,  168,  169,  171,  172, 
179,  180,  185,  186,  188,  189,  191,  192,  193, 
196,  199,  200,  201,  202,  204,  205,  209,  214, 

215,  217,  218,  223,  224,  235,  236,  239,  271, 
277,  381. 

Palladium,  86-90. 
Paper,  177. 

Parchment  paper,  104. 
Pepper's  ghost,  303-305. 
Perspective,  323. 
Phenol-phthalein,  138. 
Physical  state,  relation  of,  to  pressure,  13, 
14,  38-40;  to  temperatui'e,  12,  13,  21-37. 
Phosphine,  195. 
Phosphonium  iodide,  195. 
Phosphorescence,  289,  382,  384. 
Phosphoric  acid,  2o8. 

Phosphorus,  134, 171, 172,  205,  206,  207,  214, 
215,  290,  383. 

,,         oxide,  171. 

„         pentoxide,  208. 
Photography,  359-380. 
Photolithography,  378-380. 
Plants,  180. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  plasticity  of,  6-9. 

,,         ,,      properties  of ,  104, 113, 114, 
227,  228. 

Plasticity,  3-11. 
Platinotypes,  375. 

Platinum,  90,  182,  185,  236,  237,  238,  239, 
265,  266,  374. 
,,        chloride,  182,  375. 
Pneumatic  trough,  162,  163. 
Polarisation  of  light,  328. 
Porcelain,  232. 
Positives,  365. 
Potash,  caustic,  141, 155. 
Potassium,  213. 

„       bi tartrate,  222,  223. 


Potassium  carbonate,  128,  140, 141. 

„        chlorate,  162,  169,  216,  217,  220. 
„       chloride,  16. 
»  „      formation  of,  16, 129. 

,,       chromate,  decomposition  of, 

17,  18,  127,  130. 
„       cyanide,  363,  366. 
„       ferricyanide,  121,  157,  367, 374, 
375. 

„       ferrocyanide,  100, 103, 127, 128, 

129,  254. 
„       iodide,  crystals,  68. 
,1  „     decomposition,  16-18, 

129,  130,  154, 169. 
,,       nitrate  (nitre),  properties  of, 
156,  157,  218,  219,  220,  225. 
II  formation  of,  18. 

„       oxalate,  137,  366. 
„       sulphate,  225. 
,,       sulphocyanide,  128. 
Pi'ecipitation,  122-135. 
Pressure,  influence  of,  on  physical  state, 
13,  14. 

Pseudoscope,  323,  325,  326. 
Pyrogallic  acid,  144,  366. 
Pyrophoric  metals,  235,  236. 
Pyroxylin,  360. 

Quartz,  crystals  of,  25. 

Quickhme,  140,  146,  208,  209,  221,  290. 

Quinme  sulphate,  290,  315,  381. 

Radiant  energy,  272, 357. 

Radiation,  272. 

,,        of  heat,  355,  357. 

Rainbow,  329-331. 

Red  cabbage  fluid,  138. 

Reflection  of  heat,  350,  333-336. 

„         of  light,  292,  293,  294,  329-336, 
„        „       ,,  total  internal,  298, 299, 
300. 

Refraction  of  heat,  350,  351. 

„       of  light,  292,  293,  294,  295,  296, 
312-316,   327,   328,  329-331, 
337-349. 
Regelation,  35,  36. 
Retina,  344. 
Rock  salt,  297,  352. 

Safety  jet,  277. 

,,     lamp,  276-278. 
Salammoniac.   See  Ammonium  chloride. 
Salt.   See  Sodium  chloride. 
Sand,  71. 
Sawdust,  178. 
Scattering  of  light,  291. 
Sealing  wax,  plasticity  of,  6. 
Silicic  acid,  129. 
Silk,  244,  245. 

Silver,  87,  94,  121,  122,  158,  181-182,  216, 

235,  265,  266,  297,  298. 
Silver  bromide,  361. 

„     chloride,  properties  of,  181,  315,  316. 

,,  ,,      formation  of,  18,  122. 

„     chromate,  formation  of,  18. 

,,     hydroxide,  formation  of,  18. 

,,     iodide,  361-367. 

„        ,,     formation  of,  18. 

„     nitrate,  decomposition  of,  18, 19, 132, 
133,  181,  182,  361. 

„     phosphate,  formation  of,  18. 
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Silver  prints,  369-372,  373,  374. 
„     sulphide,  formation  of,  18, 19. 
tree  132 
Soap,  70,  7i,  157,  158,  228-231. 
Soap  bubbles,  84,  85,  110,  254-262. 
Soap  films,  experiments  vnth,  254-262. 
Soda  caustic,  decomposition  of,  18. 

,,      properties  of,  130,  139,  155, 
156,  228,  229. 
,,       ,,      production  of,  156. 
Soda  lime,  184,  185. 
Sodium,  156,  212,  225. 

„     acetate,  159. 

,,      amalgam,  156. 

„      carbonate,  128,  135,  139, 140,  150. 

„      chloride  (salt),  61-65,  69,  71,  99, 
101,  122, 136, 139, 159, 171,  320, 321. 

,,     chloride,  decomposition  of,  17, 18. 

,,     formate,  198. 

,,      hypobromite,  156. 

„      hyposulphite,  152. 

,,     nitrate,  170, 171 

,,  ,,      formation  of,  18,  121. 

„     phosphate,  decomposition  of,  18. 

,,      silicate,  129. 

„      sulphate,  68,  69. 

„      sulphite,  120, 152. 

„      thiosulphate,  152, 155,  366,  371. 
Solder,  fusibility  of,  26. 
Soldering,  37,  55,  56. 
Solids,  physical  properties  of,  1-3. 
Solution,  21,  61-99, 116-160. 
Sound,  287. 

Sounds  produced  by  hydrogen  flame,  190, 
191. 

Spectroscope,  288,  321. 
Spectrum,  314-316. 
Starch,  102,  103,  154,  155,  169,  176. 
Steam,  decomposition  of,  213,  214. 

„     formation  of,  38. 

,,     pressure  of,  40-42. 

„     properties  of,  256,  287. 
Stearine,  29,  30. 

Steel  as  a  precipitant  for  copper,  15, 131. 

„   engraving  of,  226,  227. 

„   properties  of,  232,  252. 
Stereoscope,  321-326. 
Strontium  chlorate,  221. 

„       nitrate,  211,  220. 
Sublimation,  58-60. 

•Sugar,  65,  66,  68,  71,  122,  134,  173-179,  216, 
217,  228,  244. 
„    cane,  173. 
„    grape,  173. 
„      „      test  for,  124,  125. 
,,    milk,  173. 
Sulphindigotic  acid,  146. 
Sulphur,  casting  in,  11. 
,,      crystallised,  25,  26. 
,,     precipitated,  152. 
„      properties  of,  187,  201,  209,  217, 
219,  220,  221,  223. 
Sulphur  dioxide  (sulphurous  acid)  as  a 
freezing  agent. 
„  „       properties  of,  133,  135, 

202,  207,  208. 
„  „       synthesis  of,  19,  20,  120, 

152,  156,  201,  202. 
•Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  105, 106, 117, 
120,  134,  155,  156, 159,  179,  217,  225. 


Sun,  288,  290. 

Sunsliine  recorders,  358,  359. 
Superfusion,  35,  368. 
Supersaturation,  35,  86,  368. 
Surface  tension,  255. 
Synthesis,  14,  20. 

TANNIN,  102. 
Tar,  183,  184. 

Tartar  emetic.   See  Antimony-potassium 

tartrate. 
Tartaric  acid,  236. 
Telescope,  344-348. 

Temperature,  relation  of  physical  state  to, 
12, 13. 

Thaumatropes,  317,  318. 
Thermometer,  construction  of  a,  31-34, 

,,  scales,  31-34. 

Tin,  93,  158,  216,  222,  241,  242,  284. 

,,   chloride,  158. 

,,    oxide,  222. 
Toucli  paper,  219. 
Translucency,  296,  297. 
Transparency,  292. 
Turmeric,  138. 

Uranium,  290. 
Uric  acid,  184,  185. 

Vegetable  matter,  181. 

Ventilation  by  means  of  brattices,  145. 

Vinegar,  179. 

WASHING  soda.   See  Sodium  carbonate. 
Water,  absorption  of,  by  coUoids,  73. 

,,     action  of,  on  heat,  357,  358. 

„        „  on  light,  294,   299,  300, 

329-331. 

„     boiling-point,  37-39. 

,,     capillarity,  250-254. 

„     combination  with  lime,  208,  209. 

„     conductivity  of,  278-280. 

„     convection  currents,  272,  273. 

„     decomposition  of,  140,  156,  212. 

,,     distillation  of,  42-46. 

„     expansion  of,  264,  266,  267. 

,,     hardness  of,  149-150. 

.,     miscibUity,  91,  92,  93,  105,  106. 

, ,     of  crystallisation,  227. 

„     pressure  of,  281,  282. 

,,     separation  of,  46,  48,  61-65. 

„     specific  heat  of,  282-285. 

„     formation  of,  14, 188, 189, 200, 209, 210. 
Weather  prognosticators,  131. 
Welding,  36. 
Wine  stains,  154. 
Wood,  183,  184,  276. 
Woodbury-type,  378. 
Wood  spirit,  184. 
Wool,  244,  245. 

Yeast,  174. 

Zinc  as  a  precipitant  of  hydrogen,  15, 16. 

,,    crystalline  structure  of,  24,  25. 

,,   granulation  of,  23,  24. 

,,   properties  of,  93,  94, 132,  15 
209,  225,  264. 
Zinc  oxide  (zinc  white),  142, 
Zinc  sulphate,  127,  128. 
Zoetrope,  318,  319. 
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SOUTHGATE   (Henry):  SUGGESTIVE 

THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS.  (See  page  36.) 

SOUTHGATE  (Mrs.  H.)  :  THE  CHRISTIAN 

LIFE  :  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  "Verse  from  Five  hundred  of  the  Best 
Writers  of  all  Ages.  Selected  and  Arranged  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
Sm,all  8vo.  With  Red  Lines  and  unique  Initial  Letters  on  each  page. 
Cloth  Elegant,  5/.    Morocco,  10/6.    Second  Edition. 

"  A  volume  as  handsome  as  it  is  intrinsically  valuable."— 6'<r<7/j/«a«. 
"The  readings  are  excellent." — Record. 
"A  library  in  iti^W'—Northe-ni  Whi^. 

TAIT  (Rev.  James):  MIND  IN  MATTER:  A 

Short  Argument  on  Theism.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Handsome 
Cloth,  8/6. 

General  Contents. — Evolution  in  Nature  and  Mind— Mr.  Darwin 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — Inspiration,  Natural  and  Supernatural — 
Deductions. 

''An  able  and  original  contribution  to  Theistic  literature.  .  .  .  The  style  is 
pointed,  concise,  and  telling  to  a  degree." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Mr.  Tait  advances  many  new  and  striking  arguments  .  .  .  highly  suggestive 
and  fresh." — Brit.  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  MASSES:   How  Shall  we  Reach  Them? 

Some  Hindrances  in  the  way,  set  forth  from  the  standpoint  of  the  People, 
with  Comments  and  Suggestions.  By  an  Old  Lay-helper.  Cloth, 
2S,  6d.    Seco7id  Edition. 

*„*  An  attempt  to  set  forth  some  deficiencies  in  our  present  methods  of  reaching  the 
poor,  in  the  language  of  the  people  themselves. 

"  So  full  of  suggestiveness  that  we  should  reprint  a  tithe  of  the  book  if  we  were  to 
transcribe  all  the  extracts  we  should  like  to  make." — Church  Bells. 

"  '  Hindrances  in  the  way '  exactly  describes  the  subject-matter  of  the  Book.  Any 
one  contemplating  Missionary  work  in  a  large  town  would  be  helped  by  studying  it." — 
Guardian. 

"  '  The  Masses '  is  a  book  to  be  well  pondered  over  and  acted  upon." — Church  Work. 
"A  very  useful  book,  well  worth  reading." — Church  Times. 

"  A  most  interesting  book.  .  .  .  Contains  a  graphic  description  of  work  among  the 
masses." — English  Churchman. 

WORDS  AND  WORKS  OF  OUR  BLESSED 

LORD  :  and  their  Lessons  for  Daily  Life.  Two  Vols,  in  One. 
Foolscap  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  6/. 
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W  O  H  K  S 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  AITKEN,  M.D.,  Edin.,  F.R.S., 

PROFESSOR  OF  PATHOLOGY  IN  THE  ARMY  MEDICAL   SCHOOL  ;   EXAMINER  IN  MEDICINE  FOR 
THE  MILITARY   MEDICAL   SERVICES  OF  THE  QUEEN  ;  FELLOW  OF  THE  SANITARY 
INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  ;  CORRESPONDING  MEMBER  OF   THE  ROYAL 
IMPERIAL   SOCIETY   OF   PHYSICIANS   OF   VIENNA  ;   AND   OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  MEDICINE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  DRESDEN. 


Seventh  Edition. 

The  SCIENCE  and  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Royal  8vo.,  cloth.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood,  and  a  Map  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Diseases. 
To  a  great  extent  Rewritten  ;  Enlarged,  Remodelled,  and  Carefully 
Revised  throughout,  42/. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"The  work  is  an  admirable  one,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Student, 
Professor,  and  Practitioner  of  Medicine.  .  .  .  The  reader  will  find  a  large  amount  of 
information  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  books,  epitomised  for  him  in  this.  We  know  of 
no  work  that  contains  so  much,  or  such  full  and  varied  information  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine." — Lancet. 

"  Excellent  from  the  beginning,  and  improved  in  each  successive  issue,  Dr.  Aitken's 
GREAT  and  STANDARD  WORK  has  now,  with  vast  and  judicious  labour,  been  brought 
abreast  of  every  recent  advance  in  scientific  medicine  and  the  healing  art,  and  affords  to  the 
Student  and  Practitioner  a  store  of  knowledge  and  guidance  of  altogether  inestimable  value. 
.  .  .  A  classical  work  which  does  honour  to  British  Medicine,  and  is  a  compendium  of 
sound  knowledge." — Extract  from  Revievi  in  "Brian"  by  J.  Crichton-Browne,  M.D., 
F.R.  . 

"The  Seventh  Edition  of  this  important  Text-Book  fully  maintains  its  reputation. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Aitken  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts.  .  .  .  The  section  on  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and  Nervous  System  is  completely  remodelled,  so  as  to  include  all  the 
most  recent  researches,  which  in  this  department  have  been  not  less  important  than  they 
are  numerous  ' — British  Medical  yojtnial. 

"  The  Standard  Text-Book  in  the  English  Language.  .  .  .  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  work  more  indispensable  for  the  Practitioner  and  Student." — Edin.  Medical  Journal. 

"  The  extraordinary  merit  of  Dr.  Aitken's  work.  .  .  .  The  author  has  unquestion- 
ably performed  a  service  to  the  profession  of  the  most  valuable  \dnd."— Practitioner. 

OUTLINES   OF  THE   SCIENCE  AND 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  A  Text-Book  for  Students.  Second 
JEdition.       Crown  8vo,  12/6. 

"  Students  preparing  for  examinations  will  hail  it  as  a  perfect  godsend  for  its  concise- 
ness."— A  tJienaum. 

"Well-digested,  clear,  and  well-written,  the  work  of  a  man  conversant  with  every 
detail  of  his  subject,  and  a  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  teaching." — British  MedicaV 
Journal. 


CAIRD  (F.  M.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.),  and  CATHCART 

(C.  W.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.): 

A  SURGICAL  HANDBOOK:  For  the  use  of  Practitioners, 
Students,  Hfouse-Surgeons,  and  Dressers.  With  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.    Pocket-size,  Leather,  8/6. 

"This  is  a  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  MANUAL,  well  up  to  date,  clear, 
accurate,  and  succinct.   It  is  thoroughly  trustworthy,  handy,  and  well  got  \x^."— Lancets 
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By  PROFESSOR  T.  M'CALL  ANDERSON,  M.D. 

Now  readrj,  with  two  Coloured  Lithoffraphs,  Steel  Plate,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Royal  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  25s. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN 

(A  TREATISE  ON), 

With  Special  Eeference  to  Diagnosis  and  TfiEATiiENT,  Including  an 
Analysis  op  11,000  Consecutive  Cases. 

By  T.  M'OALL  ANDERSOK,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  want  of  a  manual,  embodying  the  most  recent  advances  in  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  affections,  has  made  itself  much  felt  of  late 
years.  Professor  M'Oall  Anderson's  Treatise,  therefore,  affording, 
as  it  does,  a  complete  resume  of  the  best  modern  practice,  will  be 
doubly  welcome.  It  is  written — not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
University  Professor — but  from  that  of  one  who,  during  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  actively  engaged  both  m  private  and 
in  hospital  practice,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  studying  this 
class  of  disease,  hence  the  practical  and  clinical  directions  given 
are  of  great  value. 

Speaking  of  the  practical  aspects  of  Dr.  Anderson's  work,  the 
British  Medical  Journal  says: — "Skin  diseases  are,  as  is  well-known, 
obstinate  and  troublesome,  and  the  knowledge  that  there  are  addi- 
tional RESOURCES  besides  those  in  ordinary  use  will  give  confidence 
to  many  a  puzzled  medical  man,  and  enable  him  to  encourage  a 
doubting  patient.    Almost  any  page  might  be  used  to  illustrate 

THE  FULNESS  OF  THE  WORK  IN  THIS  RESPECT.     .      .     .     The  chapter 

on  Eczema,  that  universal  and  most  troublesome  ailment,  describes 
in  a  comprehensive  spirit  and  with  the  greatest  accuracy  of  detail 
the  various  methods  of  treatment.  Dr.  Anderson  writes  with  the 
authority  of  a  man  who  has  tried  the  remedies  which  he  discusses, 
and  the  information  and  advice  which  he  gives  cannot  fail  to  prove 
extremely  valuable."   

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"Beyond  doubt,  the  most  ijipoktant  wouk  on  Skin  Diseases  that  has  appeared  in  England  for 
many  years.  .  .  .  Ooaspicuous  for  the  amodnt  and  excellence  of  the  clisicai:,  and  pkactical 
information  which  it  contains." Medical  Journal. 

"Professor  M'Call  Audprson  has  produced  a  work  likely  to  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  bnsy 
practitioner.  The  sections  on  treatment  are  very  full.  For  example,  Eczema  has  110  pages  given 
to  it,  and  73  of  these  pages  are  devoted  to  treatment."— iance;. 
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WORKS    by    A.    WYNTER    BLYTH,    M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S., 

Public  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Devon,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 

St.  Marylebone. 

I.  FOODS:  THEIR   COMPOSITION  AND 

ANALYSIS.  Price  i6/.  In  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Elaborate  Tables 
and  Litho-Plates.     Third  Edition.    Revised  and  partly  rewritten. 

General  Contents. 

History  of  Adulteration —Legislation,  Past  and  Present — -Apparatus  useful  to  the 
Food  Analyst — "Ash"— Sugar — Confectionery-  Honey — Treacle— Jams  and  Preseiyed 
Fruits  —Starches— Wheaten-Flour—  Bread — Oats  —  Barley — Rye — Rice — Maize — Millet 
— Potato — Peas — Chinese  Peas — Lentils — Beans — Milk — Cream — Butter— Cheese — Tea 
— Coffee  —  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  —  Alcohol  —  Brandy — Rum — Whisky — Gin — Arrack — 
Liqueurs — Beer — Wine — Vinegar — Lemon  and  Lime  Juice — Mustard — Pepper — Sweet 
and  Bitter  Almond — Annatto — Olive  Oil — Water.  AfJ>endix:  Text  of  English  and 
American  Adulteration  Acts. 

"  Will  be  used  by  every  Analyst." — Lancei. 

"  Stands  Unrivalled  for  completeness  of  information.  .  .  .  A  really  '  practical  *■ 
work  for  the  guidance  of  practical  men." — Sanitary  Record. 

"An  admirable  digest  of  the  most  recent  state  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Interesting- 
even  to  lay-readers." — Chemical  News. 

***  The  New  Edition  contains  many  Notable  Additions,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  Milk  and  its  relation  to  Fever-Epideimics,  the  Purity  of  Water-Supply,  the 
new  Margarine  Act,  &c.,  &c. 

COMPANION  VOLUME. 

II.  POISONS:  THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  De- 
tection.   Price  1 6/.    Second  Edition. 

General  Contents. 

Historical  Introduction— Statistics— General  Methods  of  Procedure — Life  Tests — 
Special  Apparatus— Classification  :  I. — Organic  Poisons  :  («.)  Sulphuric,  Hydrochloric, 
and  Nitric  Acids,  Potash,  Soda,  Ammonia,  &c.  ;  [b.')  Petroleum,  Benzene,  Camphor, 
Alcohols,  Chloroform,  Carbolic  Acid,  Prussic  Acid,  Phosphorus,  &c.  ;  (c.)  Hemlock, 
Nicotine,  Opium,_  Strychnine,  Aconite,  Atropine,  Digitalis,  &c.  ;  (fl?.)  Poisons 
derived  from  Animal  Substances;  (e.)  The  Oxalic  Acid  Group.  II. — Inorganic 
Poisons:  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Lead,  Copper,  Bismuth,  Silver,  Mercury,  Zinc,  Nickel 
Iron,  Chromium,  Alkaline  Earths,  &c.  Appendix:  A.  Examination  of  Blood  and 
Blood-Spots.    B.  Hints /or  jEmerg-e/icies:  TresLtment — Antidotes. 

"Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  medical  practitioner." — Lancet. 

"  A  sound  and  practical  Manual  of  Toxicology,  which  cannot  be  too  warmly  re- 
commended. One  of  its  chief  merits  is  that  it  discusses  substances  which  have  beeu 
overlooked." — Chemical  News. 

"One  of  the  best,  most  thorough,  and  comprehensive  works  on  the  subject." — 
Saturday  Review. 

HYGIENE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (a  Die- 

tionarj-  of)  :  embracing  the  following  subjects  : — 

I.— Sanitary  Chemistry  :  the  Composition  and  Dietetic  Value  of 
Foods,  with  the  Detection  of  Adulterations. 
II.— Sanitary  Engineering  :  Sewage,  Drainage,  Storage  of  Water, 
Ventilation,  Warming,  &c. 

III.  — Sanitary  Legislation  :  the  whole  of  the  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

ACT,  together  with  portions  of  other  Sanitaiy  Statutes,  in  a 
form  admitting  of  easy  and  rapid  Reference. 

IV.  — Epidemic  and  Epizootic  Diseases  :  their  History  and  Pro- 

pagation, with  the  Measures  for  Disinfection, 
v.— HYGiisNE— Military,  Naval,  Private,  Public,  Schooi-. 
Royal  8vo,  672  pp.,  cloth,  with  Map  and  140  Illustrations,  28/. 

"  A  work  that  must  have  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  research  Will 
become  a  Standard  Work  in  Public  Hrklth."— Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 
Contains  a  great  mass  of  information  of  easy  rcicxencG."—Sa7iitary  Record 
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DAVIS  (J.  R.  A.,  B.A.,  Lecturer  on  Biology  at  the 

University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth) : 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOLOGY,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
Comprising  Vegetable  and  Animal  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

mth  Bibliography,  Exain.-Qnestio>is,  complete  Glossary,  and  158  Illuslrations. 
Large  Crown  8vo.    12s.  dd. 
The  volume  is  literally  packed  with  information."— C/^jr^^^o  Medical  youmal. 
As  a  general  work  of  reference,  Mr.  Davis'  Manual  will  be  highly  serviceable  both 
to  medical  men  and  to  amateur  or  professional  scientists."— ^>^ViVj  Medical  Journal 

THE  FLOWERING-PLANT:  First  Principles  of  Botany.  Specially 
adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  Students  preparing  for  Competitive 
Examinations.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

DUCKWORTH    (Sir    Dyce,    M.D.  (Edm.), 

F.R.C.P.):  \  J> 

■iT7^P^'^  Treatise  on)  :  for  the  Use  of  Practitioners  and  Students. 
With  Chromo-Lithograph,  Folding  Plate,  and  Illustrations,  Royal 
8vo,  25s.  ^ 

"  At  once  thoroughly  practical  and  highly  philosophical.    The  practitioner  will  find 
an  enormous  amount  of  information  in  i\.."—Praciiiioner. 

DUPRE  (A.,Ph.D.,F.R.S.),  and  WILSON  HAKE 

(Ph.D.,  F.LC,  F.C.S.,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School) : 
INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (A  Short  Manual  of):  with  Coloured 
Plate  of  Spectra.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  BEST  MANUAL  for  Medical  aspirants  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry." — Analyst. 

"A  well-written,  clear,  and  accurate  Elementary  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
.  .  .   We  agree  heartily  in  the  system  adopted  by  Drs.  Duprd  and  Hake.  Will  make 

EXPERIMENTAL    WORK    TREBLY    INTERESTING    BECAUSE    INTELLIGIBLE." — Saturday 

Revieiv. 

ELBORNE  (W.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  late  Assistant- 

Lecturer  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Owens  College,  Manchester): 
PHARMACY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA  (A  Laboratory  Course  of): 
Including  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dispensing.  Adapted  to  the 
Study  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  requirements  of  the  Private 
Student.  With  Litho-Plates,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Large  crown 
8vo.    Cloth,  8s.  6d. 

EWART  (J.  COSSAR,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Regms 

Professor  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Edinburgh) : 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FISH,  in  reference  to  Food  Supply 
Hints  on).    In  Crown  8vo,  Wrapper,  6d. 

GARROD  (A.E.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  M.R.C.R, 

Assistant-Physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital,  &c.): 

RHEUMATISM  AND  RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS  (A  Treatise 
on) :  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  With  Charts  and  Illus- 
trations.   Medium  8vo.    Cloth,  21s. 
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GRIFFIN  (John  Joseph,  F.CS.)  : 

CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS:  A  Popular  Manual  of  Experimental 
Chemistry,  With  540  Engravings  of  Apparatus.  Ten(/i  Edition.  Crown 
4to.  Cloth. 

Part   I. — Elementaiy  Chemistiy,  2/. 

Part  II.— The  Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metallic  Elements,  including  a 
Comprehensive  Course  of  Class  Experiments,  10/6. 
Or,  complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  gilt  top,     .       .  12/6. 

HAD  DON  (A.  C,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of 

Zoology  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin) : 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  EMBRYOLOGY, 
for  the  use  of  Students.   With  190  Illustrations.  In  Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  i8s. 

"  An  EXCELLENT  RESUME  OF  RECENT  RESEARCH,  Well  adapted  for  self-study.  .  .  . 
Gives  remarkably  good  accounts  (including  all  recent  work)  of  the  development  of  the 
heart  and  other  organs.    .    .    .    The  book  is  handsomely  got  up." — Lancet. 

"  Prof.  Haddon  has  the  real  scientific  spirit  for  work  of  this  kind.  .  .  .  The 
development  of  the  various  organs  ably  demonstrated.  .  .  .  Forms  a  handsome 
volume." — Brit.  Med.  Journal. 

HUMPHRY  (L.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Assistant- 

Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  to  Probationers  at,  Addenbrooke's  Hospital, 
Cambridge) : 

NURSING  (A  Manual  of) :  Medical  and  Surgical.    With  Numerous 
Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  We  would  advise  all  Nurses  to  possess  a  copy." — The  Hospital. 

JAKSCH  (Prof.  R.  von,  University  of  Graz)  : 

CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS  :  A  Text-book  of  the  Chemical,  Micro- 
scopical, and  Bacteriological  Evidence  of  Disease.  Translated  from  the 
Second  German  Edition,  by  James  Cagney,  M.A.,  M.D.,  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.  With  additions  by  Wm.  Stirling,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Prof,  of 
Physiology,  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  numerous  Illustrations  in 
Colour.    Medium  Svo,  25s. 

LANDIS  (Henry  G.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Obstetrics  in  Starling  Medical  College) : 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LABOUR  AND  OF  THE  LYING-IN 
PERIOD.    In  Svo,  with  Illustrations.    Cloth,  7/6. 

"  Fully  accomplishes  the  object  kept  in  view  by  its  author.  .  .  .  Will  be  found 
of  GREAT  VALUE  by  the  young  practitioner." — Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

LEWIS  (W.  Bevan,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  Medical 

Director  of  the  West-Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield)  : 

MENTAL  DISEASES  (A  Text-book  of)  :  With  Special  Reference  to 
the  Pathological  Aspects  of  Insanity.  For  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practi- 
tioners.  With  18  Litho-Plates,  Charts,  and  Illustrations.   Royal  Svo,  28/. 

"A  splendid  addition  to  the  literature  of  mental  diseases.  .  .  .  Every  page 
bristles  with  important  facts.  As  a  standard  work  on  the  pathology  of  mental  diseases 
the  volume  should  occupy  a  prominent  place." — Dublin  Medical  Journal. 
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By  Professors  LANDOIS  and  STIRLING 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY 

(A  TEXT-BOOK  OF): 
Including  Histology  and  Microscopical  Anatomy. 
WITH   SPECIAL   REFERENCE   TO   PRACTICAL  MEDICINE, 

By  Dr.   L.  LANDOIS, 

Prof,  of  Physiology,  University  of  Greifswaxd. 
Translated  from  the  Sixth  German  Edition,  with  Annotations  and  Additions, 
By  WM.  STIRLING,  M.D.,  ScD., 

BRACKENBURY  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  IN  OWENS  COLLEGE,  AND  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER  ;    EXAMINER  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Royal  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.  34s. 
tew  Itumerons  llhtsfrattons. 
THIRD    ENGLISH  EDITION, 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

Part  I.— Physiology  of  the  Blood,  Circulation,  Respiration,  Digestion,  Absorption, 
Animal  Heat,  Metabolic  Phenomena  of  the  Body. 

Part  II.— Secretion  of  Urine;  Structure  of  the  Skin;  Physiology  of  the  Motor 
Apparatus  ;  the  Voice  and  Speech  ;  General  Physiology  of  the  Nerves  ;  Electro-Physiology  ; 
the  Brain ;  Organs  of  Vision,  Hearing,  Smell,  Taste,  Touch ;  Physiology  of  Development. 

Since  its  first  appearance  in  1880,  Prof.  Landois'  Text- 
Book  OF  Physiology  has  been  translated  into  three  Foreign 
languages,  and  passed  through  five  large  editions. 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  Students,  the  Third  English  Edition 
has  been  issued  in  One  Volume,  printed  on  specially  prepared 
paper.  Numerous  Additions  have  been  made  throughout,  bringing 
the  work  abreast  in  all  respects  of  the  latest  researches  in  Physiology 
and  their  bearing  on  Practical  Medicine ;  and  the  number  of 
Illustrations  has  also  been  largely  increased — from  494  in  the 
First  to  692  in  the  present  Edition. 

"  So  great  are  the  advantages  offered  by  Prof  Landois'  Text-book,  from  the 
EXHAUSTIVE  and  EMINENTLY  PRACTICAL  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  that 
it  has  passed  through  four  large  editions  in  the  same  number  of  years.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Stirling's  annotations  have  materially  added  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Admirably  adapted 
for  the  Practitioner.  .  .  .  With  this  Text-book  at  command,  no  Student  could  fail 
IN  HIS  examination."— 7Vi«  Lancet. 

"One  of  the  most  practical  works  on  Physiology  ever  written,  forming  a  'bridge' 
between  Physiology  and  Practical  Medicine.  ...  Its  chief  merits  are  its  completeness 
and  conciseness.  .  .  .  The  additions  by  the  Editor  are  able  and  judicious.  .  .  . 
Excellently  clear,  attractive,  and  succinct." — Brit.  Med.  youriial. 

"  The  great  subjects  dealt  with  are  treated  in  an  admirably  clear,  terse,  and  happily- 
illustrated  manner.  At  every  turn  the  doctrines  laid  down  are  illuminated  by  reference  to 
facts  of  Clinical  Medicine  or  Pathology."  —Pjactitioner. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  work  to  which  the  Practitioner 
will  turn  whenever  he  desires  light  thrown  upon,  or  information  as  to  how  he  can  best 
investigate,  the  phenomena  of  a  complicated  or  important  case.  To  the  Student  it 
will  be  equally  valuable." — Editiburgh  Medical  J ournal. 

"  Landois  and  Stirling's  work  cannot  fail  to  establish  itself  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  popular  works  known  to  English  readers." — Manchester  Medical  Chroiiicle. 

"As  a  work  of  reference,  Landois  and  Stirling's  Treatise  ought  to  take  the 
foremost  place  among  the  text-books  in  the  English  language.  The  woodcuts  are 
noticeable  for  their  number  and  beauty." — GlcLSgcno  Medical  Journal. 

"  Unquestionably  the  most  admir.ible  exposition  of  the  relations  of  Human  Physiology 
to  Practical  Medicine  that  has  ever  been  laid  before  English  readers." — Students'  JoumaL 


MEDICINE  AND  THE  ALLIED  SCIENCES. 


II 


By  Drs.  MEYER  and  FERGUS. 

Now  Ready,  with  Three  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  25s. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

(A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON), 

By  EDOUARD  MEYER, 
Prof,  a  I'Ecole  Pratique  de  la  Faculty  de  M4decine  de  Paris, 
Chev.  of  the  Leg.  of  Honour,  &c. 


Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition,  with  Additions  as 
contained  in  the  Fourth  German  Edition, 
By  F.  FERGUS,  M.B.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Glasgow  Infirmary. 


The  particular  features  that  will  most  commend  Dr.  Meyer's  work 
to  English  readers  are — its  conciseness,  its  helpfulness  in  explana- 
tion, and  the  practicality  of  its  directions.  The  best  proof  of  its 
worth  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  now  gone  through 
three  French  and  four  German  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages — Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Polish — and 
even  into  Japanese. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  A  GOOD  TRANSLATION  OP  A  GOOD  BOOK.  ...  A  SOUND  GUIDE  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  various  diseases  of  the  eye  that  are  likely  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  general  Practitioner. 
The  Paper,  Type,  and  Chromo-Lithographs  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  work 
in  which  the  diseases  and  DEFORiniiES  of  the  lids  are  more  fully  treated.  Numerous  figures  illus- 
trate almost  every  defect  remediable  by  operation." — Practitioner. 

"  A  VERT  TRUSTWORTHY  G0IDE  in  all  rcspects.  .  .  .  THOEonGHLY  PRACTICAL.  Excellontly  trans- 
lated, and  very  well  got  up.  Type,  Woodcuts,  and  Chromo-Lithographs  are  alike  excellent."— 
Lancet. 

"  Any  Student  will  find  this  work  of  great  value.   .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Cataract  is  excellent. 
.  .  .  The  Illustrations  describing  the  various  plastic  operations  are  specially  helpful."— 5riY. 
Med.  Journal. 

"An  EXCELLENT  TRANSLATION  of  a  Standard  French  Text-Book.  .  .  .  We  can  cordially  recom- 
mend Dr.  Meyer's  work.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  work.  The  Publishers  have  done  their  part 
in  the  tasteful  and  sabstanti'vl  manner  characteristic  of  their  medical  publications."- OpAfAa^mtc 
Review. 
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CHARLES  QRIFFIN  Ji  CO:S  PUBLICATIONS. 


LINN  (S.H.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Dentist  to  the  Imperial 

Medico- Chiruigical  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg)  : 

THE  TEETH  :  How  to  preserve  them  and  prevent  their  Decay.  A 
Popular  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  the  Care  of  the  Teeth.  With 
Plates  and  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  2/6. 

LONGMORE   (Surgeon-General,  C.B.,  Q.H.S., 

F.R.C.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Militaiy  Surgery,  Army  Medical  School): 

THE  SANITARY  CONTRASTS  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 
Demy  8vo.    Cloth  limp,  1/6. 

"A  most  valuable  contribution  to  Military  Medicine." — British  Medical  youmaL 
"A  most  concise  and  interesting  Review." — Lancet. 

MACALISTER  (A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 

Anatomy,  University  of  Cambridge) : 

HUMAN  ANATOMY:  Systematic  and  Topographical  (A  Text-book 

of),  including  the  Embryology,  Histology,  and  Morphology  of  Man,  with 

Special  Reference  to  the  Requirements  of  Practical  Surgery  and.  Medicine. 

With  816  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  36s. 

"By  far  the  most  important  work  on  this  subject  which  has  appeared  in  recent  years. 
.  .  .  Not  only  deals  with  Descriptive  and  Topographical  Anatomy,  but  is  also  a 
complete  treatise  on  Human  Embryology,  Histology,  and  Morphology." — TJie  Lancet. 

OBERSTEINER  (Prof  H.,  University  of  Vienna): 

THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  ORGANS.  A  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  their  Structure  in  Health  and  Disease.  Translated,  with  annotations 
and  additions,  by  Alex.  Hill,  M.A,,  M.D.,  Master  of  Downing  College, 
Cambridge.    With  all  the  Oi'iginal  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo,  25s. 

PARKER  (Prof  W.  Kitchen,  F.R.S.,  Hunterian 

Professor,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons): 

MAMMALIAN  DESCENT:  being  the  Hunterian  Lectures  for  1884. 
Adapted  for  General  Readers.    With  Illustrations.    In  8vo,  cloth,  10/6. 

"A  very  striking  book  ...  as  readable  as  a  book  of  travels.  Prof.  Parker 
is  no  Materialist." — Leicester  Post. 

PORTER    (Surgeon-Major  J.  H.,  Late  Assistant 

Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School): 

THE  SURGEON'S  POCKET-BOOK :  an  Essay  on  the  Best  Treat- 
ment  of  the  Wounded  in  War  ;  for  which  a  Prize  was  awarded  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  of  Germany.  Specially  adapted  to  the  Public 
Medical  Services.  With  152  Illustrations  and  folding-plate,  fcp. 
8vo,  roan,  7/6.  Third  Edition^  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  Brigade- 
Surgeon  C.  H.  Y.  Godwin,  of  the  Army  Medical  School. 

"  Every  Medical  Officer  is  recommended  to  have  the  '  Surgeon's  Pocket-Book '  bj; 
Surgeon-Major  Porter,  accessible  to  refresh  his  memory  and  fortify  his  judgment. 
— Precis  of  Field-Service  Medical  Arrangements  for  Afgltan  War.  ,,    „  . ..  , 

"A  complete  vade  mecum  to  guide  the  military  surgeon  in  the  field.  —British. 
Medical  Jourttal.  .  ,   , . 

"  A  capi'-al  little  book  of  the  greatest  practical  value.  .  .  .  A  surgeon  with  this 
Manual  in  his  pocket  becomes  a  man  of  resource  at  onc^."— Westminster  Review. 
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SEXTON    (A.  Humboldt,  F.CS.,    Professor  of 

Metallurgy,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College) : 

1.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  (Outlines  of).  For  the  Use  of 
Students.  With  Numerous  Illustrations,  T/nrd  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  3/. 

"  A  good  and  useful  book.    .    .    ,    Really  supplies  a  want."— TA^  Zi7«c-^2!. 
"This  is  an  admirable  little  volume,  and  well  fulfils  its  purpose." — Schoolmaster. 

2.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  (Outlines  of).  For  the  use  of 
Students.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  3/6. 

"  The  Work  of  a  thorough  practical  Chemist  .  .  .  and  one  which  may  be 
unhesitatingly  recommended." — Brit.  Medical  yo7irnal 

STIRLING  (William,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Owens  College, 

Manchester) : 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY  {See  under  Landois 
and  Stirling,  page  10).    Third  Edition. 

OUTLINES  OF  PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY :  including  Experi- 
mental and  Chemical  Physiology.  With  special  reference  to  Clinical 
Medicine.  A  Laboratory  Handbook  for  the  use  of  Students.  With 
142  Illustrations.    In  large  Crown  8vo,  8/6. 

"  An  excellent  treatise,  which  we  can  thoroughly  recommend." — Lancet. 

"May  be  confidently  recommended  as  a  guide  to  the  Student  of  Physiology." — 
Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

_  OUTLINES  OF  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY.    With  344  Illustra- 
tions.   Large  Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  12/6. 

THORBURN    (John,    M.D.,    F.R.C.P.,  Late 

Professor  of  Obstetric  Medicine,  Owens  College  and  Victoria  University, 
Manchester ;  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infii-mary) : 

THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  (A  Practical  Treatise  on).  Prepared 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Wants  of  the  General  Practitioner  and 
Advanced  Student.  With  Chromo-lithograph,  and  over  200  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo>  handsome  cloth,  21/, 

The  ENTIRE  WORK  is  IMPARTIAL  and  INSTRUCTIVE,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  its 
author." — British  Medical  Jom  nal. 

THORBURN  (Wm.,  B.S.,  B.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary) : 

THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  (A  Contribution  to). 
With  Diagrams,  Tables,  and  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.  Handsome 
cloth,  I2S.  6d. 

THORNTON  (J.  Knowsley,  M.B.,  M.C.,  Surgeon 

to  the  Samaritan  Free  Ilospital  for  Women,  &c. ,  &c. ) : 

THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  KIDNEYS.  Being  the  Harveian 
Lectures  for  1889.  With  Illustrations  and  Tables.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  5s. 
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GENERAL  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  WORKS. 


BERINGER  (C,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  late  Chief  Assayer 

to  the  Rio  Tinto  Company);  and  BERINGER  (J.  J.,  F.I.C,  FCS 
Public  Analyst  for,  and  Lecturer  to  the  Mining  Association  of,  Cornwall)  ': 
ASSAYING  (A  Text-Book  of):   for  the  Use  of  Students,  Mine 
Managers,  Assayers,  &c.     With  numerous  Tables  and  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  10/6. 

BROWNE   (Walter   R.,    M.A.,   M.  Inst.  C.E., 

r.G.S.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge) : 

THE  STUDENT'S  MECHANICS  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Force  and  Motion,    With  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  4/6. 

"Clear  in  style  and  practical  in  method,  'The  Student's  Mechanics,' is  cordially 
to  be  recommended  from  all  points  of  view.  .  .  .  Will  be  of  great  value  to  Students 
desu-ous  to  gam  full  knowledge. A  i/ienieziw. 

"The  merits  of  the  work  are  especially  conspicuous  in  its  clearness  and  brevity 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to  teach  or  learn  the  elements  of  Mechanics' 
...    An  excellent  conception." — IVestmins/er  Review. 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  MECHANICS. 


Papers  reprinted  from  the  Engineer.    In  crown  8vo,  1/ 

 FUEL  AND  WATER:  A  Manual  for 

Users  of  Steam  and  Water.  By  Prof.  Schwackhofer  and  W.  R. 
Browne,  M.A.    (See  p.  23.) 

BROUGH    (B.H.,  F.G.S.,    Instructor  of  Mine 

Surveying,  Royal  School  of  Mines) : 

MINE  SURVEYING  (A  Text-Book  of) :  for  the  Use  of  Managers 
of  Mines  and  Collieries,  Students  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7/6. 

"  Supplies  a  long-felt  want." — Iron. 

"A  valuable  accessory  to  Surveyors  in  every  department  of  commercial  enterprise." 
—  Colliery  Guardian. 

"  The  information  is  given  in  a  concise  manner." — Engineering. 

CRIMP    (W.    Santo,   A.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,    F.  G.  S., 

Assistant-Engineer  to  the  London  County  Council) : 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS.  A  Guide  to  the  Construction  of 
Works  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  and  Estuaries.  With 
33  Lithographic  Plates,  Tables,  and  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Medium 
8vo,  Cloth,  25/. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  WORKS. 


Meclilun  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  30s. 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION 

(A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON): 

Being  a  Text-Book  on  the  Design  and  Construction  of 
Bridges  in  Iron  and  Steel. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  DRAUGHTSMEN,  AND  ENGINEERS. 

BY 

T.  CLAXTON  FIDLER,  M.  INST.  C.E. 
mm  mumerous  1!iaoo5cut0  auD  17  Xftbograpbic  iplatee. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  describe  the  modern  practice  of 
Bridge-Construction,  and  to  set  forth  in  the  simplest  language 
the  mechanical  principles  and  experimental  facts  on  which  it  is 
based.  The  design  and  arrangement  of  the  work  have  been 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  render  it  as  useful  as  possible,  not 
only  to  Engineers  or  Draughtsmen  who  may  be  engaged  in  the 
work  of  Bridge-Calculations  and  Bridge-Construction,  but  also 
to  Students.  With  this  object,  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  work 
are  devoted  to  a  simple  demonstration  of  those  mechanical 
principles  which  must  of  necessity  form  the  beginning  of  any 
study  of  the  subject,  and  which  are  more  fully  developed  and 
applied  in  later  portions  of  the  book. 

"  Should  prove  not  only  an  indispensable  Hand-book  for  the  Practical  Engineer  but  also 
a  stimulating  Treatise  to  the  Student  of  Mathematical  Mechanics  and  Elasticity."— A'Tzi'?^^^. 

".9'^^°^  ^^F^  ''EST  RECENT  works  on  the  Strength  of  Materials  and  its  application 
to  Bridge-Construction.    .    .    .    Well  repays  a  careful  siudy. "—Engmeering: 

"As  an  exposition  of  the  latest  advances  of  the  Science,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  this 
well-wntten  1  realise.' — Architect. 

"A  Scientific  Treatise  of  great  merit,  which  cannot  but  prove  Westminster 
Reviezv. 

"  Mr.  Fidler;s  book  is  one  which  every  Student  of  Mechanics  ought  to  possess  and 
which  merits,  as  it  will  receive,  the  appreciative  attention  of  all  practical  men."— Scotsman. 


A  full  Prospectus  of  the  aboue  important  work  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
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GURDEN  (Richard  Lloyd,  Authorised  Surveyor 

for  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria)  : 

TRAVERSE  TABLES :  computed  to  Four  Places  Decimals  for  every 
Minute  of  Angle  up  to  loo  of  Distance.  For  the  use  of  Surveyors  and 
Engineers.    Second  Edition.    Folio,  strongly  half-bound,  21/. 

Published  with  Concurrence  of  the  Surveyors- General  for  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria. 

"Those  who  have  experience  in  exact  Survey-work  will  best  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  enormous  amount  of  labour  represented  by  this  valuable  book.  The  computations 
enable  the  user  to  ascertain  the  sines  and  cosines  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  within 
half  an  inch,  and  this  by  reference  to  but  One  Table,  in  place  of  the  usual  Fifteen 
minute  computations  required.  This  alone  is  evidence  of  the  assistance  which  the  Tables 
ensure  to  every  user,  and  as  every  Surveyor  in  active  practice  has  felt  the  want  of  such 
assistance,  few  knowing  of  their  publication  will  remain  without  ~E7igineer 

"  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  heroic  patience  of  the  author,  who  in  order  to 
prevent  error,  calculated  each  result  by  two  different  modes,  and,  before  the  work  was 
finally  placed  in  the  Printers'  hands,  repeated  the  operation  for  a  third  time,  on  revisine 
the  proofs.  — Engi}ieering.  ^ 


JAMES  (W.  Powell,  M.A.): 

FROM  SOURCE  TO  SEA  :  or,  Gleanings  about  Rivers  from  many 
Fields.    A  Chapter  in  Physical  Geography.    Cloth  elegant,  3/6. 

Excellent  reading   .        .    a  book  of  popular  science  which  deserves  an  extensive 
circulation. " — Saturday  Review. 


JAMIESON  (Andrew,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor 

of  Engineering,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College) : 

STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE  (A  Text-Book  on) :  Specially 
arranged  for  the  use  of  Science  and  Art,  City  and  Guilds'  of  London 
Institute,  and  other  Engineering  Students.  With  200  Illustrations  and 
Four  Folding-Plates.    Fifth  Edition.    Crov^n  8vo.    Cloth,  7/6. 

"  The  BEST  BOOK  yet  published  for  the  use  of  Students."— ^«^W^r. 

"  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  and  most  complete  hand-book  of  reference 
on  the  subject  that  now  exists. — Marine  Engineer. 

1.  STEAM  AND  TflE  STEAM  ENGINE  (An  Elementary  Manual 
on),  forming  an  introduction  to  the  larger  Work  by  the  same  Author. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Examination  Questions  at  the  end  of 
each  Lecture.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  3/6. 

2.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY  (An  Elementary  Manual  on). 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Examination  Questions.  Crown  8vo. 
Part  I. — Magnetism,  is.  Part  II. — Voltaic  Electricity,  is.  6d.  Part  III. — 
Fiictional  Electricity,  is.  6d.    Or  complete  in  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

3.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  (An  Elementary  Manual  on).  With 
Diagrams  and  Examination  Questions.  Crown  8vo. 
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MUNRO  (John,  C.  E.)  and  JAMIESON 

(Andrew,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.): 

A  POCKET-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICAL  RULES  AND  TABLES, 
for  the  use  of  Electricians  and  Engineers.  Pocket  Size,  Leather,  8/6. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    With  numerous  Diagi-ams. 

*^*  The  Sixth  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  about  120  pages  and  60  new  Figures. 

"Wonderfully  Perfect.  .  .  .  Worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  we  can 
give  \\.."—^lectricia}i.  t>  .. 

"The  Sterling  Value  of  Messrs.  Munro  and  Jamieson  s  Pocket- JJook.  — 
Electrical  Revieiv. 

MUNRO  (R.  D.),  STEAM  BOILERS:  Their 

Defects,  Management,  and  Construction.  A  Manual  for  all  concerned 
in  the  care  of  Steam  Boilers,  but  written  with  a  special  view  to  the 
wants  of  Boiler-Attendants,  Mill-Mechanics,  and  other  Artisans.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth  3/6. 

"  The  volume  is  a  valuable  companion  for  workmen  and  engineers  engaged  about 
Steam  Boilers,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  always  at  hand."— Cf///>ry 
Guardian.  . 

"The  subjects  referred  to  are  handled  in  a  trustworthy,  clear,  and  practical  manner. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  very  useful,  especially  to  steam  users,  artisans,  and  yoimg 
engineers." — Ettgineer. 

NAPIER  (James,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.) : 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ART  OF  DYEING  AND  DYEING 
RECEIPTS.  Illustrated  by  Diagrams  and  Numerous  Specimens  of 
Dyed  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Woollen  Fabrics.  Demy  Svo.  Third  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.    Cloth,  21/. 

PHILLIPS  (J.Arthur,  F.R.S.,M.  Inst.  C.E.,F.C.S., 

F.G.S.,  Ancien  Eleve  de  I'Ecole  des  Mines,  Paris) : 

ELEMENTS  OF  METALLURGY  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Extracting  Metals  from  their  Ores.  With  over  200  Illustrations,  many 
of  which  have  been  reduced  from  Working  Drawings,  and  two  Folding- 
Plates.  Royal  Svo,  848  pages,  cloth,  36/.  NEW  EDITION  by  the 
Author  and  Mr.  H.  Batierman,  F.G.S. 

General  Contents. 

I. — A  Treatise  on  Fuels  and  Refractory  Materials. 
11. —A  Description  of  the  principal  Minerals,  with  their  Distribution. 
III. — Statistics  of  the  amount  of  each  Metal  annually  produced  throughout  the 
World. 

IV. — The  Methods  of  Assaying  the  different  Ores,  together  with  the  Processes 
of  Metallurgical  Treatment. 

"  '  Elements  of  Metallurgy'  possesses  intrinsic  merits  of  the  highest  degree.  Such  a 
work  is  precisely  wanted  by  the  great  majority  of  students  and  practical  workers,  and  its 
very  compactness  is  in  itself  a  first-rate  recommendation.  ...  In  our  opinion,  the 
BEST  WORK  EVER  WRITTEN  ON  THE  SUBJECT  with  a  view  to  its  practical  treatment." — 
Westviiiister  Revietv. 

"  The  value  of  this  work  is  almost  inestimable.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  amount  of  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it  is  enormous.  .  .  .  There  is  certainly 
no  Metallurgical  Treatise  in  the  language  calculated  to  prove  of  such  general  utility." 
— Miningjonriial.   

MANY    NOTABLE  ADDITIONS 

WILL  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  SECTIONS  DEVOTED  TO 

IRON,  LEAD,  COPPER,  SILVER,  AND  GOLD, 

Dealing  with  New  Processes  and  Development. 
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Demy  8vo,  Handsome  cloth,  18s. 

Physical  Geology  and 
Palaeontology, 

OJ^  THE  BASIS  OF  PHILLIPS. 

BY 

HARRY    GOVIER    SEELEY,  F.R.S., 

PROFESSOR  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

Umitb  JTrontfspfcce  (n  Cbromo=aLltbograpbs,  an&  5Uu6tratlons, 


"  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  research  which  Professor  Seeley's 
*  Physical  Geology  '  evidences.    It  is  far  more  than  a  Text-book — it  is 
a  Directory  to  the  Student  in  prosecuting  his  researches." — Extract Jrom  the 
Presidential  Address  lo  the  Geological  Society,  1885,  by  Rev.  Professor  Bonnev 
n.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  Professor  Seeley  maintains  in  his  '  Physical  Geology  '  the  high 
reputation  he  aheady  deservedly  bears  as  a  Teacher.  .  .  .  It  is  difficult, 
in  the  space  at  our  command,  to  do  fitting  justice  to  so  large  a  work.  .  .  . 
The  final  chapters,  which  are  replete  with  interest,  deal  with  the  Biological 
aspect  of  PalaBontology.  Here  we  find  discussed  the  origin,  the  extinction, 
succession,  migration,  persistence,  distribution,  relation,  and  variation  of  species 
— with  other  considerations,  such  as  the  Identification  of  Strata  by  Fossils, 
Homotaxis,  Local  Faunas,  Natural  Histoiy  Provinces,  and  the  relation  of 
Living  to  Extinct  fonns." — Z>r.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  in  the  "  Geological 
Magazine.^' 

' '  A  deeply  interesting  volume,  dealing  with  Physical  Geology  as  a  whole, 
and  also  presenting  us  with  an  animated  summary  of  the  leading  doctrines  and 
facts  of  Palaeontology,  as  looked  at  fi^om  a  modern  standpoint." — Scotstnan. 

"  Professor  Seeley's  work  includes  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  Treatises 
on  Lithology  in  the  English  language.  ...  So  much  that  is  not  accessible 
in  other  works  is  presented  in  this  volume,  that  no  Student  of  Geology  can 
affiard  to  be  without  it." — American  Journal  of  Engineering. 

"  Geology  from  the  point  of  view  of  Evolution." — Westminster  Reviav. 

"  Professor  Seeley's  Physical  Geology  is  full  of  instructive  matter, 
whilst  the  philosophical  spirit  which  it  displays  will  charm  many  a  reader. 
From  early  days  the  author  gave  evidence  of  a  powerful  and  eminently  original 
genius.  No  one  has  shown  more  convincingly  than  the  author  tlaat,  in  all 
ways,  the  past  contains  within  itself  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  world. " — 
Annals  0/  Natural  History. 
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Demy  8vo,  Handsome  cloth,  04s- 

Stratigraphical  Geology 
and  palaeontology, 

ON 

THE  BASIS   OF  PHILLIPS. 

BY 

ROBERT   ETHERIDGE,   F.  R.  S., 

OF  THE  NATURAL  HIST.  DEPARTMENT,  BRITISH  MUSEUM   LATE  PALEONTOLOGIST  TO  THE 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  PAST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  ETC. 

Witb  /Dbap,  1Rumerou0  zmcs,  auD  ZWi^'Sil  plates. 


"In  1854  Prof.  TOHN  Morris  published  the  Second  Edition  of  his '  Catalogue 
of  British  Fossils'^'  then  numbering  1,280  genera  and  4,000  species.  Since 
that  date  3,000  genera  and  nearly  12,000  new  species  have  been  described, 
thus  bringing  up  the  muster-roll  of  extinct  life  in  the  British  Islands  alone  to 
3,680  genera  and  16,000  known  and  described  species. 

"Numerous  TABLES  of  ORGANIC  REMAINS  have  been  prepared  and 
brought  down  to  1884,  embracing  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  labours  of 
past  and  present  investigators  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Eleven  of  these 
Tables  contain  every  known  British  genus,  zoologically  or  systematically  placed, 
with  the  number  of  species  in  each,  showing  their  broad  distribution  through 
time.  The  remaining  105  Tables  are  devoted  to  the  analysis,  relation, 
historical  value,  and  distribution  of  specific  life  through  each  group  of  strata. 
These  tabular  deductions,  as  well  as  the  Palzeontological  Analyses  through  the 
text,  are,  for  the  first  time,  fully  prepared  for  English  students."— ^x/rgir^/roOT 
Author's  Preface.   

*  *  Prospectus  ^2"-^^  above  i7nportani  work—ferhaps  ike  most  elaborate  of 
*       its  kind  ever  written,  and  one  calculated  to  give  a  nnv  strength  to  the  study 
of  Geology  in  B)  itain—may  he  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  work  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  place 
entirely  its  own,  and  will  become  an  indispensable  guide  to  eveij  British 
Geologist. 

"  No  such  compendium  of  geological  knowledge  has  ever  been  brought  together  before." — 

Westmhister  Review.  ,  , ,   ,    .       .  .    ,.        ,       ,      ,  ,    r  • 

"  If  Prof.  Sf.elev's  volume  was  remarkable  for  its  originahty  and  the  breadth  of  its  views, 
Mr.  Etheridge  fully  justifies  the  assertion  made  in  his  preface  that  his  book  differs  in  con- 
struction and  detail  from  any  known  manual.  .  .  .  Must  take  high  rank  among  works 
OF  reference." — Atluiiceum. 
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CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC  MANUALS 

BY 

W.  J.  MACQUORN  RANKINE,  C.E,  LLD.,  F.R.S., 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Thoroughly  Revised  by  W.  J,  MILLAR,  C.E., 

Secretary  to  tlie  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland. 
In  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 


L  RANKINE  (Prof.):  APPLIED  MECHANICS-: 

comprising  the  Principles  of  Statics  and  Cinematics,  and  Theory  of  Struc- 
tures, Mechanism,  and  Machines.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Iwelfth 
Edition,  12  16. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  adopted  as  a  text-book.    .    .    .    The  whole  of  the  information  is  so 

admirably  arranged  that  there  is  every  facility  for  rekrmce."— Mining-  Journal. 

II.  RANKINE  (Prof):  CIVIL  ENGINEERING: 

comprising  Engineering   Surveys,  Earthwork,    Foundations,  Masonry, 
Carpentry,  Metal-work,  Roads,  Railways,  Canals,  Rivers,  Water-works, 
Harbours,  &c.    With  numerous  Tables  and  Illustrations.  Seventeenth 
■  Edition,  16/. 

"  Far  surpasses  in  rnerit  every  existing  work  of  the  kind.  As  a  manual  for  the  hands 
of  the  professional  Civil  Engineer  it  is  sufficient  and  unrivalled,  and  even  when  we  say 
this,  we  fall  short  of  that  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Rankine's  labours  which  we  should 
like  to  express." — The  Engineer. 

III.  RANKINE  (Prof.):   MACHINERY  AND 

MILLWORK :  comprising  the  Geometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength, 
Construction,  and  Objects  of  Machines,  &c.  Illustrated  with  nearly  3CX} 
Woodcuts.    Sixth  Edition,  12/6. 

"Professor  Rankine's  '  Manual  of  Machinery  and  Millwork'  fully  maintains  the  high 
reputation  which  he  enjoys  as  a  scientific  author ;  higher  praise  it  is  difficult  to  award  to 
any  book.    It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  lantern  to  the  feet  of  every  engineer.  '—TVi^  Engineer. 

IV.  RANKINE  (Prof.)  :  THE  STEAM  EN- 
GINE and  OTHER  PRIME  MOVERS.  With  Diagram  of  the 
Mechanical  Properties  of  Steam,  Folding- Plates,  numerous  Tables  and 
Illustrations.     Tzvelfth  Edition,  12/6. 

V.  RANKINE  (Prof.):  USEFUL  RULES  and 

TABLES  for  Engineers  and  others.  With  Appendix :  Tables,  Tests, 
and  Formulae  for  the  use  of  Electrical  Engineers  ;  comprising 
Submarine  Electrical  Engineering,  Electric  Lighting,  and  Transmission 
of  Power.  By  Andrew  Jamieson,  C.E.,  F.R.  S.E.  Seventh  Edition,  10/6. 

"Undoubtedly  the  most  useful  collection  of  engineering  data  hitherto  produced." — 
Mining  Journal. 

"  Every  Electrician  will  consult  it  with  ^raiA."—E}igi7ieering. 

VI.  RANKINE    (Prof.):    A  MECHANICAL 

TEXT-BOOK,  by  Prof.  Macquorn  Rankine  and  E.  F.  Bamber, 
C.E.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Third  Edition,  ^j. 

"  The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  very  complete,  and  likely  to  prove  invaluable  for  furnishing 
a  useful  and  reliable  outline  of  the  subjects  treated  of."— Mining  Journal  ^ 
*»*  The  Mechanical  Text-Book  forms  a  simple  introduction  to  Professor  Rankink  s 
Series  of  Manuals  on  Engineering  and  Mechanics. 
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Prof.  Rankine's  Works— (C<?w^/m<«^;?)-  ^^^^ttc^ 

VII.  RANKINE  (Prof.):  MISCELLANEOUS 

SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS.    Royal  8vo.    Cloth,  31/6.  •  „ 

Part  I  Papers  relating  to  Temperature,  Elasticity,  and  Expansion  of 
Vapours;  LiS  and  Sd^^^  Part  II.  Papers  on  Energy  and  its  Trans- 
lations. %art  III.  Papers  on  Wave-Foi;ms  Pi-opu^^ 

With  Memoir  by  Professor  Tait,  M.  A.    Edited  by  W.  J.  MiLLAR,  C.ii. 
With  fine  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and  Diagrams. 
"  No  more  enduring  Memorial  of  Professor  R-kine  -,d  be^  t\"t  valu'aWe  on 

iTol'oPtL^Se'ofhl"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

account  ^f^'he^nature  oi.  ^^^^^     importance  any  work  in  the  same  department  published 
in  our  iXms."— Architect.  

By   SIB   EDWABD  BBED. 

Royal  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  25s. 

THE  STABILITY  OF  SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR  EDWARD  J.  REED,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P., 

KNIGHT  OF   THE   IMPERIAL   ORDERS   OF   ST.  STANILAUS   OF   RUSSIA  ;   FRANCIS   JOSEPH  OF 
AUSTRIA;    MEDJIDIE   OF   TURKEY;    AND   RISING   SUN   OF    JAPAN;  VICE- 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS. 

IVM  numerous  Illusirations  and  Tables. 
This  work  has  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  Naval  Constructors, 
Shipb^lders  Officers  of  the  Royal  and  Mercantile  Marines,  and  all  Students  of  Naval  Science 
a  compete  Treatise  upon  the  Stability  of  Ships,  and  is  the  only  work  m  the  Enghsh 

^'-^^^l^'^^t^XT^lX^t.S^.  that  of  deriving  the  fundamental  principles 
and  definitions  from  the  most  elementary  forms  of  floating  bodies,  so  that  they  may  be 
dearly  understood  without  the  aid  of  mathematics;  advancing  thence  to  all  the  higher  and 
more  mathematical  developments  of  the  subject.        ,  ,     ,.      .    ,    •         j  „f 

The  work  also  embodies  a  very  full  account  of  the  historical  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Stability  question,  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  labours  of  Bouguer,  Bernoulli,  Don 
Juan  d'Ulloa,  Euler,  Chapman,  and  Romme,  together  with  those  of  our  own  Countrymen, 
Atwood.  Moseley,  and  a  number  of  others.  ,  ,     .  j 

The  modem  developments  of  the  subject,  both  home  and  foreign,  are  likewise  treated 
with  much  fulness,  and  brought  down  to  the  very  latest  date,  so  as  M  include  the  labours  not 
only  of  Dakgmes,  Reech  (whose  famous  Memoire,  hitherto  a  sealed  book  to  the  majority 
of  English  naval  architects,  has  been  reproduced  in  the  present  work),  Risbec,  1<  erranty, 
DupiN  GuYOU,  and  Daymard,  in  France,  but  also  those  of  Rankine,  Woolley,  Elgar, 
John,  White,  Gray,  Denny,  Inglis,  and  Benjamin,  m  Great  Britain. 

lii  order  to  render  the  work  complete  for  the  purposes  of  the  Shipbuilder,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  Methods  of  Calculation  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Barnes  Mr.  Gray, 
M  Reech  M.  Daymard,  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  are  all  given  separately,  illustrated  by 
Tables  and  worked-out  examples.  The  book  contains  more  than  200  Diagrams,  and  is 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  actual  cases,  derived  from  ships  of  all  descriptions,  but 
especially  from  ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  .         .     t,  ^■ 

The  work  will  thus  be  found  to  constitute  the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  ireatise 
hitherto  presented  to  the  Profession  on  the  Science  of  the  Stability  of  Ships. 

"  Sir  Edward  Reed's  '  Stability  of  Ships  '  is  invaluable.  In  it  the  Student,  new 
to  the  subject,  will  find  the  path  prepared  for  him,  and  all  difficulties  explained  with  the 
utmost  care  and  accuracy ;  the  Ship-draughtsman  will  find  all  the  methods  ot  calculation  at 
present  in  use  fully  explained  and  illustrated,  and  accompanied  by  the  Tables  and  Forms 
employed  •  the  Shipowner  will  find  the  variations  in  the  Stability  of  Ships  due  to  differences 
in  forms  and  dimensions  fully  discussed,  and  the  devices  by  which  the  state  of  his  ships  under 
all  conditions  may  be  graphically  represented  and  easily  understood  ;  the  Naval  Architect 
will  find  brought  together  and  ready  to  his  hand,  a  mass  of  information  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  to  seek  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  publications,  and  some  of  which  he  would 
possibly  not  be  able  to  obtain  at  all  elsewhere."— /Stoj;«j/«>. 
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Medium  8vo,  Handsome  cloth,  25s. 

HYDRAULIC  POWER 


AND 


HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY. 


BY 


HENRY  ROBINSON,  M.  Inst.  C.E,  F.G.S, 

-OW  OF  king's  college,  LONDON  ;  PROF.  OF  SURVEYING  AND  CIVIL  ENGINHKI 
king's  COLLEGE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

miXh  numerous  MooDcuts,  auD  43  %iiho,  plates. 


General  Contents. 


The  Flow  of  Water  under  Pressure. 
General  Observations. 
Waterwheels, 
Turbines 

Centrifugal  Pumps. 
Water  pressure  Pumps. 
The  Accumulator. 
Hydraulic  Pumping-Engine. 
Three-Cylinder  Engines  and 

Capstans. 
Motors  vi^ith  Variable  Power, 
Hydraulic  Presses  and  Lifts. 
Moveable  Jigger  Hoist. 
Hydraulic  Waggon  Drop. 
The  Flow  of  Solids. 
Shop  Tools. 
Cranes. 

Hydraulic  Power  applied  to  Bridges. 
Dock- Gate  Machinery. 


Hydraulic  Coal-discharging 

Machines. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  on  board 

Ship. 

Hydraulic  Pile  Driver. 
Hydraulic  Excavator. 
Hydraulic  Drill. 
Hydraulic  Brake. 
Hydraulic  Gun-Carriages. 
Jets. 

Hydraulic  Ram. 
Packing. 

Power  Co-operation. 
Cost  of  Hydraulic  Power. 
Tapping  Pressure  Mains. 
Meters. 

Waste  Water  Meter. 
Pressure  Reducing  Valves. 
Pressure  Regulator. 


"A  Book  of  great  Professional  Usefulness." — Iron. 

A  full  Prospectus  of  the  above  important  work — giving  a  description  of  the 
Plates — may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
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SCHWACKHOFER  and  BROWNE: 

FUEL  AND  WATER:  A  Manual  for  Users  of  Steam  and  Water. 
By  Prof.  FRANZ  SCHWACKHOFER  of  Vienna,  and  WALTER 
R.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  C.E.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Numerous  Illustrations,  9/. 

"The  Section  on  Heat  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  lucid  ever  -wAitm:'— Engineer. 

"  Contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  knowledge.  ....  Cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to 
thousands  compelled  to  use  steam  power."— Railway  Engt?ieer. 

"  Its  practical  utility  is  beyond  question."— y>/z«z«^  Journal. 

SEATON  (A.  E.,  Lecturer  on  Marine  Engineering 

at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  and  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects)  : 

A  MANUAL  OF  MARINE  ENGINEERING ;  Comprising  the 
Designing,  Construction,  and  Working  of  Marine  Machinery.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    £i^/itA  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    Cloth,  18/. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  The  important  subject  of  Marine  Engineering  is  here  treated  with  the  thoroughness 
that  it  requires.  No  department  has  escaped  attention.  .  .  .  Gives  the  results  of 
much  close  study  and  practical  woxV.."— Engineering. 

"  By  far  the  best  Manual  in  existence.  .  .  .  Gives  a  complete  account  of  the 
methods  of  solving,  with  the  utmost  possible  economy,  the  problems  before  the  Marine 
Engineer." — A  thenceuni. 

"  In  the  three-fold  capacity  of  enabling  a  Student  to  learn  how  to  design,  constrvict, 
and  work  a  modem  Marine  Steam-Engine,  Mr.  Seaton's  Manual  has  no  rival." — Times. 

"  The  Student,  Draughtsman,  and  Engineer  will  find  this  work  the  most  valuable 
Handbook  of  Reference  on  the  Marine  Engine  now  in  existence."— Marine  Engineer. 

SHELTON-BEY  (W.  Vincent,  Foreman  to  the 

Imperial  Ottoman  Gun  Factories,  Constantinople)  : 

THE  MECHANIC'S  GUIDE  :  A  Hand-Book  for  Engineers  and 
Artizans.  With  Copious  Tables  and  Valuable  Recipes  for  Practical  Use. 
Illustrated.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  7/6. 

"  The  Mechanic's  Guide  will  answer  its  purpose  as  completely  as  a  whole  series  of 
elaborate  text-books." — Mining  Joiirttal. 

TRAILL  (Thomas  W.,  F.E.R.N.,  M.Inst.C.E., 

Engineer-Surveyor-in-Chief  to  the  Board  of  Trade) : 

BOILERS:  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  STRENGTH.  A 
Handbook  of  Rules,  Formulae,  and  Tables  for  the  Constraction  of  Boilers ; 
Safety- Valves ;  Material  for  Boilers ;  Tables  of  Areas,  &c.  Arranged 
for  the  Use  of  Steam-Users.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Pocket-Size,  Leather,  12s.;  also  for  Office-Use,  Cloth,  12s. 

***  In  the  New  Issue  the  subject  matter  has  been  considerably  extended  ;  Tables 
have  been  added  for  Pressures  up  to  200  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  some  of  the  Table 
have  been  altered,  besides  which  new  ones  and  other  matter  have  been  introduced, 
which  have  been  specially  prepared  and  computed  for  the  Second  Edition. 

"Contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  information — to  be  had  nowhere  else— arranged 
in  a  very  convenient  form.  It  is  admirably  printed,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  Publishers." 
Engineer. 

Will  prove  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  .  •  • 
We  can  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Traill's  book  as  being  the  most  complete,  eminently 
practical,  and  most  recent  work  on  Boilers." — Marine  Engineer. 

"  Will  prove  invaluable  to  the  Engineer  and  Practical  'BoWer-msker."— Practical 
Engineer. 
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OFFICIAL  YEAR-BOOK 


SCIENTIFIC  AND 
BRITAIN 


OF  THE 

LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT 
AND  IRELAND.    Price  7/6. 

COMPILED  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES.  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  ISSUE. 
Comprising  (together  with  other  Official  Information)  LISTS  of  the 
PAPERS  read  during  1889  before  the  ROYAL  SOCIETIES  of  LONDON 
and  EDINBURGH,  the  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY,  the  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION,  and  all  the  LEADING  SOCIETIES  throughout  the 
Kingdom  engaged  in  the  follouiing  Departments  of  Research : — 


§1. 


Science  Generally :  i.e.,  Societies  occupy- 
ing themselves  with  several  Branches  of 
Science,  or  with  Science  and  Literature 
jointly. 

Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Chemistry  and  Photography. 

Geology,  Geography,  and  Mineralogy. 

Biology,  including  Microscopy  and  An- 
thropology. 


S  6.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 

I  7.  Mechanical  Science  and  Architecture. 

§  8.  Naval  and  Military  Science. 

§  9.  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

§  10.  Law. 

§11.  Medicine. 

§  12.  Literature. 

§13.  Psychology. 

§  14.  Archaeology. 


"  The  Year-Book  of  Societies  is  a  Record  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  for 
the  progress  of  Science."— )Sz>  Lyon  Play/air,  F.R.S.,  K.C.B.,  MP.,  Past-President 
of  the  British  Association. 

"  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  a  Handbook  of  this  subject  will  be  in  time 
one  of  the  most  generally  useful  works  for  the  library  or  the  desk." — The  Times. 

"  The  Year-Book  of  Societies  meets  an  obvious  want,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
work  of  reference. " — A  thentsum. 

"  The  Year-Book  of  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  meets  a.  want,  and  is  there- 
fore sure  of  a  welcome." — JVestt/iinster  Review. 

"  In  the  Year-Book  of  Societies  we  have  the  First  Issue  of  what  is,  without  doubt, 
a  very  useful  work." — Spectator. 

"  The  Year-Book  of  Societies  fills  a  very  real  want.  The  volume  will  become  a 
Scientific  Directory,  chronicling  the  work  and  discoveries  of  the  year,  and  enabling  the  worker 
in  one  branch  to  try  his  hand  in  all  that  interests  him  in  kindred  lines  of  research.  We  trust 
that  it  will  meet  with  an  encouraging  reception." — Eriginecritig. 

"The  Official  Year-Book  of  Societies,  which  has  been  prepared  to  meet  a  want  long 
felt  by  scientific  workers  of  a  Representative  Book,  will  form  a  j'early  record  of  Scientific  Pro- 
gress, and  a  Handbook  of  Reference.  .  .  .  It  is  carefully  printed,  and  altogether  well  got 
up." — Public  Opi7tio?i. 

Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Account  of  the  History, 
Organisation,  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  various 
Societies  [with  Appendix  on  the  Leading  Scientific  Societies 
throughout  the  world],  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  the 
Series,  may  still  be  had,  price  7/6.  Also  Copies  of  the  following 
Issues. 

The  YEAR-BOOK  OF  SOCIETIES  forms  a  complete  index  to 
the  scientific  work  of  the  year  in  the  various  Departments. 
It  is  used  as  a  ready  Handbook  in  all  our  great  Scientific 
Centres,  Museums,  and  Libraries  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and 
will,  without  doubt,  become  an  indispensable  book  of  reference 
to  every  one  engaged  in  Scientific  Work. 

"  We  predict  that  the  year-book  of  societies  will  speedily  become  one  of  those  Year- 
Books  which  it  would  bh  impossible  to  do  without. " — Bristol M ercury. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


*^*  specimen  Copies  of  all  the  Educational  Works  published  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Griffin  atid  Company  may  be  seen  at  the  Libraries  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  South  Kensington  Musemn,  a7id  Crystal  Palace;  also  at  the  depdts 
of  the  Chief  Educational  Societies. 


BRYCE  (Archibald  Hamilton,    D.C.L,  LL.D., 

Senior  Classical  Moderator  in  the  University  of  Dublin)  : 

THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL.  Text  from  Heyne  and  Wagner. 
English  Notes,  original,  and  selected  from  the  leading  German  and 
English  Commentators.  Illustrations  from  the  antique.  Complete  in 
One  Volume.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Fcap  8vo.    Cloth,  6/. 

Or,  in  Three  Parts  : 

Part    I.  Bucolics  and  Georgics,  .       .  2/6. 

Part  II.  The  ^neid,  Books  I.-VI.,      .  2/6, 

Part  III.  The  ^neid,  Books  VII.-XII., .  2/6, 

"  Contains  the  pith  of  what  has  been  written  by  the  best  scholars  on  the  subject, 
.    .    .    The  notes  comprise  everything  that  the  student  can  want."— ^2'A««(S?wz. 

"  The  most  complete,  as  well  as  elegant  and  correct  edition  of  Virgil  ever  published  in 
this  country." — Ediicaiional  Times. 

"The  best  commentary  on  Virgil  which  a  student  can  obtain." — Scotsma^t. 

COBBETT  (William):  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

in  a  Series  of  Letters,  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons 
in  general.  With  an  additional  chapter  on  Pronunciation,  by  the  Author's 
Son,  James  Paul  Cobbett.  The  only  correct  and  atcthorised  Edition. 
Fcap  8vo.    Cloth,  1/6. 

"A  new  and  cheapened  edition  of  that  most  excellent  of  all  English  Grammars, 
William  Cobbett's.  It  contains  new  copyright  matter,  as  well  as  includes  the  equally 
amusing  and  instructive  '  Six  Lessons  intended  to  prevent  Statesmen  from  writing  in  an 
awkward  manner.'" — Atlas. 

COBBETT  (William):  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

Fifteenth  Edition.    Fcap  8vo.    Cloth,  3/6. 

"Cobbett's  'French  Grammar '  comes  out  with  perennial  freshness.  There  are  few 
grammars  equal  to  it  for  those  who  are  learning,  or  desirous  of  learning,  French  without 
a  teacher.  The  work  is  excellently  arranged,  and  in  the  present  edition  we  note  certain 
careful  and  wise  revisions  of  the  text." — School  Board  Chronicle. 

"  Business  men  commencing  the  study  of  French  will  find  this  treatise  one  of  the  best 
aids.    .    .    .    It  is  largely  used  on  the  Continent." — Midland  Cou7ities  Herald. 

COBBIN'S  MANGNALL:  MANGNALL'S 

HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS,  for  the  use 
of  Young  People.  By  Richmal  Mangnall.  Greatly  enlarged  and 
corrected,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  by  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A, 
Fifty  fourth  Thousand.    New  Illustrated  Edition.    i2mo.    Cloth,  4/. 
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COLERIDGE  (Samuel   Taylor):   A  DISSER- 

TATION  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  METHOD.  {Encyclopoedia 
Metropolitatia.)    "With  a  Synopsis.    Ninth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    Cloth,  2/. 

CRAIK'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
A    COMPENDIOUS     HISTORY  OF 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST.  With  numerous  Specimens. 
By  George  Lillie  Craik,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature,  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  New  Edition.  In  two 
vols.    Royal  8vo,    Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  25/. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 
Introductory. 
I. — The  Norman  Period — The  Conquest. 
II. — Second  English — Commonly  called  Semi-Saxon. 

III.  — Thi.id  English — Mixed,  or  Compound  English. 

IV.  — Middle  and  Latter  Part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
V. — The  Century  between  the  English  Revolution  and 

THE  French  Revolution. 
VI. — The  Latter  Part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
VII. — The  Nineteenth  Century  (a)  The  Last  Age  of  the 

Georges. 
{b)  The  Victorian  Age. 

With  Jiiunerous  Excerpts  and  Specimeits  of  Style. 

"  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  fact,  will  find  how  completely 
even  our  great  poets  and  other  writers  of  the  last  generation  have  already  faded  from  the 
view  of  the  present,  with  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  educated  and  reading  public. 
Scarcely  anything  is  generally  read  except  the  publications  of  the  day.    Yet  nothing 

IS  MORE  CERTAIN  THAN  THAT  NO  TRUE  CULTIVATION  CAN  BE  SO  ACQUIRED.     This  IS 

the  extreme  case  of  that  entire  ignorance  of  history  which  has  been  affirmed,  not  with 
more  point  than  truth,  to  leave  a  person  always  a  child.  .  .  .  The  present  work 
combines  the  History  of  the  Literature  with  the  History  of  the  Language. 
The  scheme  of  the  course  and  revolutions  of  the  language  which  is  followed  here  is 
extremely  simple,  and  resting  not  upon  arbitrary,  but  upon  natural  or  real  distinctions, 
gives  us  the  only  view  of  the  subject  that  can  claim  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  scientific 
character." — Extract  frotn  the  Authors  Preface. 

"  Professor  Craik  has  succeeded  in  making  a  book  more  than  usually  agreeable."— 
T/t£  Times- 

CRAIK  (Prof.):  A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE,  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Civil  Service 
Examinations.  Selected  from  the  larger  work,  by  Dr.  Craik.  Tenth 
Edition.  "With  an  Additional  Section  on  Recent  Literature,  by  Henry 
Craik,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "  A  Life  of  Swift."    Ciown  8vo.    Cloth,  7/6. 

"A  Manual  of  English  Literature  from  so  experienced  and  well-read  a  scholar  as 
Professor  Craik  needs  no  other  recommendation  than  the  mention  of  its  existence."— 

'^'^"'rhiTaugmented  effort  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  received  with  decided  approbation 
by  those  who  are  entitled  to  judge,  and  studied  with  much  profit  by  those  who  want 
to  learn.  ...  If  our  young  readers  will  give  healthy  penisal  to  Dr.  Craik  s  work, 
they  will  greatly  benefit  by  the  wide  and  sound  views  he  has  placed  before  them.  — 
At/ienau7n.  tt 

"  The  preparation  of  the  New  Issue  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Henry  Craik, 
Secretary  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  well  known  m  literary  circles 
as  the  author  of  the  latest  and  best  Life  of  Switt.  .  .  .  A  Series  of  Test  Questions 
is  added,  which  must  prove  of  great  service  to  Students  studying  alone.  —Glasgow 
Herald. 
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WORKS  BY  REV.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A, 

Late  Fellow  of  Mei  ton  College,  Oxford. 


I.  — A    HISTORY    OF    ROMAN  LITERA- 

TURE  :  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Times  of  the  Antonines.  Foiirih 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  8/6. 

"  Mr.  Cruttwell  has  done  a  real  service  to  all  Students  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature.    .    .    .    Full  of  good  scholarship  and  good  criticism."— 

"A  most  serviceable— indeed,  indispensable — guide  for  the  Student.  .  .  .  The 
'general  reader '  will  be  both  charmed  and  instructed."— Sai'?/r<!'«;/ 

"  The  Author  undertakes  to  make  Latin  Literature  interesting,  and  he  has  succeeded. 
There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume." — Academy. 

"  The  great  merit  of  the  work  is  its  fulness  and  3.CQ.\a&zy."— Guardian. 

"  This  elaborate  and  careful  work,  in  every  respect  of  high  merit.  Nothmg  at  all 
equal  to  it  has  hitherto  been  published  in  England."— .Sr^z'zVj  Quarterly  Review. 

Companion  Volume.    Second  Editio7i. 

II.  — SPECIMENS    OF    ROMAN  LITERA- 

TURE :  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Times  of  the  Antonines.  Passages 
from  the  Works  of  Latin  Authors,  Prose  "Writers,  and  Poets  : 

Part  I.— Roman  Thought  :  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Science, 

Art  and  Letters,  6/. 
Part  II. — Roman  Style  :  Descriptive,  Rhetorical,  and  Humorous 
Passages,  5/. 

Or  in  One  Volume  complete,  10/6. 
Edited  by  C.  T.  Cruttwell,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford;  and 
Peake  Banton,  M.A.,  some  time  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

'"Specimens  of  Roman  Literature'  marks  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  Latin." — 
English  Churchman. 

"  A  work  which  is  not  only  useful  but  necessary.  .  .  .  The  plan  gives  it  a  standing- 
ground  of  its  own.  .  .  .  The  sound  judgment  exercised  in  plan  and  selection  calls 
for  hearty  commendation." — Saturday  Keviezv. 

"  It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  completer  or  handier  repertory  of  specimens  of  Latin 
thought  and  style." — Contemporary  Review. 

%*  KEY  to  Part  II.,  Period  II.  (being  a  complete  Translation 
of  the  85  Passages  composing  the  Section),  by  Thos.  Johnston,  M.A., 
may  now  be  had  (by  Tutors  and  Schoolmasters  only)  on  application 
to  the  Publishers.    Price  2/6. 

III.  — A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN 

LITERATURE.  For  the  use  of  Students  and  General  Readers.  8vo, 
Handsome  Cloth.  \_In  Preparation. 


C  U  R  R  I  E     (Joseph,    formerly    Head  Classical 

Master  of  Glasgow  Academy) : 

THE   WORKS  OF  HORACE:   Text  from  Orellius.  English 
Notes,  original,  and  selected  from  the  best  Commentators.  Illustrations 
from  the  antique.    Complete  in  One  Volume.    Fcap  8vo.    Cloth,  5/. 
Or  in  Two  Parts  : 

Part   I.  — Carmina  3/. 

Part  II. — Satires  and  Epistles,      .       .  3/. 

"The  notes  are  excellent  and  exhaustive." — Quarterly  yourtial  of  Education. 

 EXTRACTS  FROM  CESAR'S  COM- 

MENTARIES  ;  containing  his  description  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  GeiTnany. 
With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  &c.  Adapted  for  Young  Scholars.  Foui-th 
Edition.    iSmo.    Cloth,  1/6. 
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DOERING     (E.)    AND     GR^ME    (E.)  : 

HELLAS  :  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES, 
comprising  the  Geography,  Religion,  and  Myths,  History,  Art,  and 
Culture  of  Old  Greece.  On  the  basis  of  the  German  work  by  E. 
Doering,  with  additions  by  Elliott  Graeme.  In  large  8vo,  with  Map 
and  Illustrations. 

Part  I. — The  Land  and  the  Peojole :  the  Religion  and  Myths  of  Old 
Greece. 

***  In  the  English  version  of  Mr.  Doering's  work,  the  simple  and  interesting  style  of 
the  original — written  for  young  Students — has  been  retained  ;  but,  throughout,  such 
additions  and  emendations  have  been  made,  as  render  the  work  suitable  for  more 
advanced  Students,  and  for  all  who  desire  to  obtain,  within  moderate  compass,  more 
than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  great  People  whose  genius  and  culture  have  so 
largely  influenced  our  own.  The  results  of  the  latest  researches  by  Dr.  Schliemann, 
MM.  FouQuil,  Carapanos,  and  others,  are  incorporated. 

D'ORSEY    (Rev.    Alex.    J.    D.,    B.D.,  Corpus 

Christi  Coll. ,  Cambridge,  Lecturer  at  King's  College,  London) : 

SPELLING  BY  DICTATION:  Progressive  Exercises  in  English 
Orthography,  for  Schools  and  Civil  Service  Examinations.  Sixteenth 
Thousand.    iSmo.    Cloth,  i/. 

FLEMING  (William,    D.D.,   late   Professor  of 

Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow) : 

THE  VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  Psychological, 
Ethical,  and  Metaphysical.  With  Quotations  and  References  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Fourth 
Edition,  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  10/6, 

"The  additions  by  the  Editor  bear  in  their  clear,  concise,  vigorous  expression,  the 
stamp  of  his  powerful  intellect,  and  thorough  command  of  our  language.  More  than 
ever,  the  work  is  now  likely  to  have  a  prolonged  and  useful  existence,  and  to  facilitate 
the  researches  of  those  entering  upon  philosophic  studies." — Weekly  Revie-w. 

JEVONS  (Frank  B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Durham, 

sometime  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford) : 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Deatli  of  Demosthenes.   Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.   Cloth,  8/6. 

"  It  is  beyond  all  question  the  best  history  of  Greek  literature  that  has  hitherto 
been  published." — Spectator. 

"An  admirable  text-book." — Wesimitisier  RevicJi. 

"  Mr.  Jevons'  work  supplies  a  real  want."-  Contemporary  Review. 

"Mr.  jfevons'  work  is  distinguished  by  the  Author's  thorough  acquaintance  with 

THE  OLD  WRITERS,  and  his  DISCRIMINATING  USE  o£  the  MODERN  LITERATURE  bearing 

upon  the  subject.  .  .  .  His  great  merit  lies  in  his  excellent  exposition  of  the 
POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CAUSES  concemed  in  the  development  of  the  Literature  of  Greece.' 
— Berli7i  Philologische  \VocIie7ischrift. 

"  As  a  Text-Book,  Mr.  Jevons'  work  from  its  excellence  deserves  to  serve  as  a 
MODEL." — Deutsche  Litteratitrzeittmg. 

'  AND  DR.  O.  SCHRADER: 

THE  PREHISTORIC  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  ARYAN 
PEOPLES  (See  p.  30). 
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McBURNEY    (Isaiah,    LL.D.,) :  EXTRACTS 

FROM  OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  &c. 
Adapted  for  Young  Scholars.    Third  Edition.    i8mo.    Cloth,  1/6. 

MENTAL  SCIENCE:  S.  T.  COLERIDGE'S 

celebrated  Essay  on  METHOD  ;  Archbishop  Whately's  Treatises  on 
Logic  and  Rhetoric.    Tenik  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  5/. 


MILLER  (W.  Galbraith,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer 

on  Public  Law,  including  Jurisprudence  and  International  Law,  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow)  : 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW,  LECTURES  ON.  Designed 
mainly  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Law.  In  8vo. 
Handsome  Cloth,  12/.    Now  Ready. 

"Mr.  Miller's  'PHrLOSOPHV  of  La.w'  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  wide  culture 
and  of  an  easy  acquaintanceship  with  what  is  best  in  modern  continental  speculation. 
.    .   .    Interesting  and  valuable,  because  suggestive/'— 7i?z<r«rt/e'^77^rM/«<^/ir«c^. 


WORKS  BY  WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  M.A„ 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

For  the  use  of  Advanced  Students.  With  Map,  130  Engravings,  and  very 
copious  Index.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  8/6. 

"  Comprises  all  the  results  of  modem  improved  scholarship  within  a  mgderate  com- 
pass."— A  t/iencEum. 


 AN    ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  OF 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Adapted  for  Junior  Classes.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Eighth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  4/. 

 A  MANUAL  OF  LATIN  PROSODY, 

Illustrated  by  Copious  Examples  and  Critical  Remarks.    For  the  use 
of  Advanced  Students.    Sevefith  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  5/. 
"There  is  no  other  work  on  the  subject  worthy  to  compete  with  it." — Athetuettm. 


  AN   ELEMENTARY   MANUAL  OF 

LATIN  PROSODY.  Adapted  for  Junior  Classes.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  2S. 
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THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  READERS : 

A  Series  of  Standard  Reading-Books. 
EDITED  BY  A  FORMER  H.M.  INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS. 
Adopted  by  many  School  Boards  throughout  the  Country. 
Elementary  Reader,  Part  I.,  id.  Standard  III.,       .       .  gd, 

>.  j>        »  IIm  2d.  „      IV.,  .       IS.  od. 

Standard  1   4d.  „        V.,       .       .       is.  6d. 

»     II-.  .       .       .       6d.  „      VI.,       .       .       2s.  od. 

Key  to  the  Questions  in  Arithmetic  in  2  Parts,  each  6d. 
"The  Books  generally  are  very  much  what  we  should  desire." — Times. 
"The  Series  is  decidedly  one  of  the  dest  that  have  yet  appeared." — Athenieum. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  MANUALS 

On  the  Specific  Subjects  of  the  Revised  Code, 

BY  A  FORMER  H.M.   INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS, 

Editor  of  the  "  School  Board  Readers." 

64  pages,  stiff  wrapper.  6d.  ;  neat  cloth,  jd.  each. 

I.— ALGEBRA.  V.— ANIMAL    PHYSIOLOGY.  (Well 
II.— ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Illustrated  with  good  Engravings.) 

IIL- GEOGRAPHY.  VI.-BIBLE  HISTORY.  (Entirely  free 
IV.— PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  from  any  Denominational  bias.) 


SCHRADER  (Dr.  O.)  and  JEVONS  (F.  B.,  M.A.): 

THE  PREHISTORIC  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  ARYAN 
PEOPLES :  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by 
F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A. ,  author  of  "A  History  of  Greek  Literature."  Demy 
8vo.    Handsome  cloth,  gilt  top,  21/. 

***  The  Publishers  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  to  the  English  Translation  of 
Dr.  Schrader's  well-known  "  Sprachvergleiclumg  n7id  Urgeschichte." — a  work  which 
commends  itself  alike  to  the  Scholar  by  its  thoroughness  and  the  moderation  of  its  tone, 
and  to  the  General  Reader  by  its  clear  and  interesting  stj'le— an  Introduction  is 
furnished  by  the  Author. 

SENIOR  (Nassau  William,  M.A.,  late  Professor 

of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford): 

A  TREATISE  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  :  the  Science  which 
treats  of  the  Nature,  the  Production,  and  the  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    {Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana),  4/. 

THOMSON  (James):  THE  SEASONS.  With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Robert  Bell,  Editor  of  the  "Annotated 
Series  of  British  Poets."    Third  Edition.    Fcap  8vo.    Cloth,  1/6. 
"An  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  our  English  classics." 

WHATELY  (Archbishop):  LOGIC— A  Treatise 

on.    "With  Synopsis  and  Index.     {Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana),  3/. 

 RHETORIC— A    Treatise   on.  .With 

Synopsis  and  Index.    {Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana),  3/6. 
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BELL  (Robert,  Editor  of  the  "Annotated  Series  of 

British  Poets  ") : 

GOLDEN  LEAVES  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  POETS 
AND  PAINTERS.  Illustrated  by  Sixty-four  superb  Engravings  on 
Steel,  after  Paintings  by  David  Roberts,  Stanfield,  Leslie,  Sto- 
THARD,  Haydon,  Cattermole,  Nasmyth,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
and  many  others,  and  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  Art  by  FiNDEN, 
Greatbach,  LiGHTFOOT,  &c.    Second  Edition,    4to.    Cloth  gilt,  21/. 

"  '  Golden  Leaves'  is  by  far  the  most  important  book  of  the  season.  The  Ilhistrations 
are  really  worjcs  of  art,  and  the  volume  does  credit  to  the  arts  of  'EngXsinii." —Saturday 
Review. 

"The  Poems  are  selected  with  taste  and  judgment."— T'zwzw. 

"The  engravings  are  from  drawings  by  Stothard,  Newton,  Danby,  Leslie,  and 
Turner,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  charming  are  many  of  the  above  here  given." — 
Ai/ietusum. 


THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  COBBETT. 
THE  ONLY  AUTHORISED  EDITIONS. 

COBBETT  (William)  :  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG 

Men  and  (incidentally)  to  Young  Women,  in  the  Middle  and  Higher 
Ranks  of  Life.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Youth,  a  Bachelor, 
a  Lover,  a  Husband,  a  Father,  a  Citizen,  and  a  Subject.  New  Edilion. 
With  admirable  Portrait  on  Steel.    Fcap  8vo.    Cloth,  2/6. 

"Cobbett's  great  qualities  were  immense  vigour,  resource,  energy,  and  courage, 
joined  to  a  force  of  understanding,  a  degree  of  logical  power,  and  above  all  a  force  of 
expression,  which  have  rarely  been  equalled.  .  .  .  He  was  the  most  English  of 
Englishmen." — Saturday  Review. 

"With  all  his  faults,  Cobbett's  style  is  a  continual  refreshment  to  the  lover  of 
'  English  undefiled.'  "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


  COTTAGE  ECONOMY:  Containing- 

information  relative  to  the  Brewing  of  Beer,  Making  of  Bread,  Keeping  of 
Cows,  Pigs,  Bees,  Poultiy,  &c,  ;  and  relative  to  other  matters  deemed 
useful  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  Poor  Man's  Family.  Eighteenth 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's  Son.    Fcap  8vo.    Cloth,  2/6. 
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William  Cobbett's  Works — ( Continued). 

COBBETT(Wm.):  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

(See  page  25.) 

 A  LEGACY  TO  LABOURERS:  An 

Argument  showing  the  Right  of  the  Poor  to  Relief  from  the  Land.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Author's  Son,  John  M.  Cobbett,  late  M.P.  for  Oldham. 
New  Editioji.    Fcap  8vo.    Cloth,  i /6. 

"  The  book  cannot  be  too  much  studied  just  now." — Noiiconformisi. 

"  Cobbett  was,  perhaps,  the  ablest  Political  writer  England  ever  produced,  and  bis 
influence  as  a  Liberal  thinker  is  felt  to  this  day.  .  .  .  It  is  a  real  treat  to  read  his 
strong  racy  language." — Public  OJ>hiion. 

 A  LEGACY  TO  PARSONS  :  Or,  have  the 

Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  an  Equitable  Right  to  Tithes  and 
Church  Property  ?    New  Ediiiott.    Fcap  8vo.    Cloth,  1/6. 

"  The  most  powerful  work  of  the  greatest  master  of  political  controversy  this  country 
has  ever  produced." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

DALGAIRNS  (Mrs.):  THE  PRACTICE  OF 

COOKERY,  adapted  to  the  business  of  Every-day  Life.  By  Mrs.  Dal- 
GAIRNS.  he  best  book  for  Scotch  dishes.  About  Fifty  new  Recipes  have 
been  added  to  the  present  Edition,  but  only  such  as  the  Author  has  had 
adequate  means  of  ascertaining  to  be  valuable.  Seventeenth  Edition. 
Fcap  8vo.    Cloth.    {^In preparation.') 

GILMER'S  INTEREST  TABLES;  Tables  for 

Calculation  of  Interest,  on  any  sum,  for  any  number  of  days,  at  i, 
iX,  2,  T-Yz,  3,  y/z,  4,  4>^,  5  and  6  per  Cent.  By  Robert  Gilmer. 
Corrected  and  enlarged.    Eleventh  Edition.    i2mo.    Cloth,  5/. 

GR^ME  (Elliott)  :  BEETHOVEN  :   a  Memoir. 

With  Portrait,  Essay,  and  Remarks  on  the  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  \^'ith 
Hints  to  Students,  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  of  Cologne.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth  gilt,  elegant,  5/. 

"This  elegant  and  interesting  Memoir.  .  _  .  .  The  newest,  prettiest,  and  most 
readable  sketch  of  the  immortal  Master  of  Music." — Musical  Standard. 

"A  gracious  and  pleasant  Memorial  of  the  Centenary." — Spectator. 

"  This  delightful  little  book  —  concise,  sympathetic,  judicious."  —  Mancluster 
Examiner. 

"We  can,  without  reservation,  recommend  it  as  the  most  trustworthy  and  the 
pleasantest  Memoir  of  Beethoven  published  in  England." — Observer. 

"A  most  readable  volume,  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
admirer  of  the  great  Tone-Poet." — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

 A  NOVEL  WITH   TWO  HEROES. 

Second  Edition.    In  2  vols.    Post  8vo.    Cloth,  21/. 
"A  decided  literary  success." — Athetueum. 

"  Clever  and  amusing  .  .  .  above  the  average  even  of  good  novels  .  .  .  free 
from  sensationalism,  but  full  of  interest  .  .  .  touches  the  deeper  chords  of  life 
.    .    .    delineation  of  character  remarkably  good." — Spectator. 

"  Superior  in  all  respects  to  the  common  run  of  novels." — Daily  News. 

"A  story  of  deep  interest.  .  .  .  The  dramatic  scenes  are  powerful  almost  to  pain- 
fulness  in  their  intensity."— (Sto/fwaw. 
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THE  EMERALD  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  AUTHORS. 

Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Stothard,  Leslie,  David 
Roberts,  Stanfield,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Cattermole,  &c., 
Fcap  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt. 

Particular  attention  is  requested  to  this  very  beautiful  series.  The  delicacy  of  the 
engravings,  the  excellence  of  the  typography,  and  the  quaint  antique  head  and  tail 
pieces,  render  them  the  most  beautiful  volumes  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  this 
country,  and  now,  unquestionably,  the  cheapest  of  their  class. 

BURNS'  (Robert)  SONGS  AND  BALLADS. 

With  an  Introduction  on  the  Character  and  Genius  of  Bums.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Carefully  printed  in  antique  type,  and  illustrated 
with  Portrait  and  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel.  Second  Thousand. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/. 

BYRON  (Lord):  CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PIL- 

GRIMACE.  With  Memoir  by  Professor  Spalding.  Illustrated  with 
Portrait  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  by  Greatbach,  Miller,  Lightfoot, 
&c.,  from  Paintings  by  Cattermole,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  H.  Howard, 
and  Stothard.  Beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper.  Third  Thotisand. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/. 

CAMPBELL  (Thomas)  :   THE  PLEASURES 

OF  HOPE.  With  Introductory  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers, 
LL.D.,  and  several  Poems  never  before  published.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
trait and  Steel  Engi-avings.    Second  Thousajtd.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/. 

CHATTERTON'S   (Thomas)  POETICAL 

WORKS.  With  an  Original  Memoir  by  Frederick  Martin,  and 
Portrait.  Beautifully  illustrated  on  Steel,  and  elegantly  printed.  Fourth 
Thousand.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oliver)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

.  With  Memoir  by  Professor  Spalding.  Exquisitely  illustrated  with  Steel 
Engravings.  New  Edition.  Printed  on  superior  toned  paper.  Seventh 
Thousand.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/. 

GRAY'S  (Thomas)  POETICAL  WORKS.  With 

Life  by  the  Rev,  John  Mitford,  and  Essay  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
With  Portrait  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Elegantly 
printed  on  toned  paper.  Eton  Edition,  with  the  Latin  Foetus.  Sixth 
Thousand.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5/. 

HERBERT'S  (George)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  Memoir  by  J.  NiCHOL,  B.A.,  Oxon,  Prof,  of  English  Literature  in 
the  IJniversity  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Charles  Cowden  Clarke. 
Antique  headings  to  each  page.    Second  Thoiisand.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/. 

KEBLE    (Rev.    John):   THE  CHRISTIAN 

YEAR.  With  Memoir  by  W.  Temple,  Portrait,  and  Eight  beautiful 
Engravings  on  Steel.    Second  Thousand. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges,       .       .       .      .  5/. 

Morocco,  elegant,      ....  10/6. 

Malachite,  12/6. 
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The  Emerald  Series— {Contmncd). 

POE'S  (Ed^rar  Allan)  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS.    Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  James  Hannay.    Full-page  Illus- 
trations after  Wehnert,  Weir,  &c.  Toned  paper.  Thirteenth  Thousand, 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,        .       ,       .       •  SA 
Malachite,  .....       ^  lo/6». 

Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

MACKEY'S  FREEMASONRY: 

A  LEXICON  OF  FREEMASONRY.  Containing  a  definition  of  its 
Communicable  Terms,  Notices  of  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Antiquities, 
and  an  Account  of  all  the  Rites  and  Mysteries  of  the  Ancient  World.  By 
Albert  G.  Mackey,  M.D.,  Secretary-General  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  U.S.,  &c.  Eis:hth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  with  Appendix  by 
Michael  C.  Peck,  Prov.  Grand  Secretary  for  N.  and  E.  Yorkshire.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  6/. 

"  Of  Mackey's  Lexicon  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Mason  who  would 
thoroughly  understand  and  master  our  noble  Science.  .  .  .  No  Masonic  Lodge  or 
Library  should  be  without  a  copy  of  this  most  useful  work." — Masonic  News. 


HENRY  MAYHEW'S  CELEBRATED  WORK  ON 
THE  STREET-FOLK  OF  LONDON. 

LONDON  LABOUR  AND  THE  LONDON 

POOR  :  A  CyclopEedia  of  the  Condition  and  Earnings  of  those  that  will 
'work  ajtd  those  that  cannot  work.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  many 
full-page  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  In  three  vols.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth.    Each  vol.  4/6. 

"  Every  page  of  the  work  is  full  of  valuable  information,  laid  down  in  so  Interesting  a 
manner  that  the  reader  can  never  tire." — Illustrated  Loiidon  Sews. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew's  famous  record  of  the  habits,  earmngs,  and  sufferings  of  the 
London  poor." — Lloyd's  Weekly  London  Neids^aper. 

"  This  remarkable  book,  in  which  Mr.  Mayhew  gave  the  better  classes  their  first  real 
insight  into  the  habits,  modes  of  livelihood,  and  current  of  thought  of  the  London 
poor."—  The  Patriot. 

The  Extra  Volume. 

LONDON  LABOUR  AND  THE  LONDON 

POOR :  Those  that  tvill  not  work.  Comprising  the  Non-workers,  by 
Henry  Mayhew  ;  Prostitutes,  by  Bracebridge  Hemyng  ;  Thieves, 
by  John  Binny  ;  Beggars,  by  Andrew  Halliday.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  on  the  Agencies  at  Present  in  Operation  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  Suppression  of  Crime  and  Vice,  by  the  Rev.  William  Tuckniss, 
B.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Society  for  the  Rescue  of  Young  Women  and 
Children.  With  Illustrations  of  Scenes  and  Localities.  In  one  large 
vol.    Royal  8vo.    Cloth,  10/6. 

"The  work  is  full  of  interesting  matter  for  the  casual  reader,  while  the  philanthropist 
smd  the  philosopher  will  find  details  of  the  greatest  import."— Ci/y  Press. 
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Covipc  nion  volume  to  the  preceding, 

THE  CRIMINAL  PRISONS  OF  LONDON, 

and  Scenes  of  Prison  Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew  and  John  Binny.  Illus- 
trated by  nearly  two  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  principally  from 
Photographs.    In  one  large  vol.    Imperial  8vo.    Cloth,  10/6. 

This  volume  concludes  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew's  account  of  his  researches  into  the 
crime  and  poverty  of  London.  The  amount  of  labour  of  one  kind  or  other,  which  the 
whole  series  of  his  publications  represents,  is  something  almost  incalculable. 

%*  This  celebrated  Record  of  Investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Metropolis,  undertaken  from  philanthropic  motives  by  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew,  first  gave  the 
wealthier  classes  of  England  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Heathenism,  Degradation,  and  Misery 
in  which  multitudes  of  their  poorer  brethren  languished.  His  revelations  created,  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  universal  horror  and  excitement— that  a  nation,_  professedly 
Christian,  should  have  in  its  midst  a  vast  population,  so  sunk  in  ignorance,  vice,  and  very 
hatred  of  Religion,  was  deemed  incredible,  until  further  examination  established  the  truth 
of  the  statements  advanced.  The  result  is  well  known.  The  London  of  Mr.  Mayhew  will, 
happily,  soon  exist  only  in  his  pages.  To  those  who  would  appreciate  the  efforts  already 
made  among  the  ranks  which  recruit  our  "dangerous"  classes,  and  who  would  learn  what 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  the  work  will  afford  enlightenment,  not  unmingled  with  surprise. 


POE'S  (Edgar  Allan)  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  James  Hannay.  Full-page  Illus- 
trations after  Wehnert,  Weir,  and  others.  In  paper  wrapper. 
Illustrated,  1/6. 


SOUTHGATE  (Mrs.  Henry):  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE  :  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  the  Best  Writers  of  all 
Ages.  Selected  and  Arranged  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year;  Second 
Edition.    Cloth  Elegant,      .       .       ,       .       ,  5/. 

Morocco  Antique,     ....  10/6. 


THOMSON  (Spencer,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh, 

and  J.  C.  STEELE,  M.D.,  of  Guy's  Hospital)  : 

DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  SURGERY  (A 
Dictionary  of).  Thoroughly  Revised  and  in  part  Re- Written  by 
the  Editors.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Management  of  the  Sick-room,  and 
many  Hints  for  the  Diet  and  Comfort  of  Invalids.  With  many  new  En- 
gravings. Twenty -fifth  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth,  10/6.  (See  page  3 
of  Wrapper. ) 
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MR.  SOUTHGATE'S  WORKS. 

.  (tSa  f.°A°'^^  K]^^}^  c''''''  °^  writing  and  speaking  much  on  a  variety  of  subjects  can 
I  fford  to  dispense  with  Mr.  Southgate's  VfoRvis.'— Glasgow  News. 

First  Series— Thirty- Fourth  Edition.    Second  Series- 
Ninth  Edition. 

MANY  THOUGHTS   OF   MANY  MINDS: 

Selections  and  Quotations  from  the  best  Authors.    Compiled  and 
Analytically  Arranged  by 

HENRY  SOUTHGATE. 

In  Square  8vo,  elegantly  printed  on  Toned  Paper. 
Presentation  Edition,  Cloth  and  Gold,       .       ...       .    Each  Vol  12/6 

Library  Edition,  Roxburghe,   '  ill  ' 

Ditto,  Morocco  Antique,  '         '|  21/ 

Each  Series  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  separately. 
"The  produce  of  years  of  research."— .£jt:a»jz«er. 

"A  MAGNIFICENT  GIFT-BOOK,  appropriate  to  aU  times  and  ssdisons."— Freemasons 
Magazine, 

"  Not  so  much  a  book  as  a  library." — Patriot. 

"  Preachers  and  Public  Speakers  will  find  that  the  work  has  special  uses  for  them."— 
hdtnburgh  Daily  Review. 

BY  THE   SAME  AUTHOR. 


Now  Ready,  Third  Edition. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  ON  EELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS: 

A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  and  Selected  Passages  from  nearly  1,000  of 

the  best  Writers,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

CompUed  and  Analytically  Arranged  by  HENRY  SOUTHGATE.  In 
Square  8vo,  elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper. 

Presentation  Edition,  Cloth  Elegant,  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  10/6. 

Library  Edition,  Roxburghe,  '  12/.  * 

Ditto,  Morocco  Antique,  ,       ,  20/ 

"  The  topics  treated  of  are  as  wide  as  our  Christianity  itself :  the  writers  quoted  from  of 
every  Section  of  the  one  Catholic  Church  of  JESUS  CHRIST."— ^K^/ior'j  Preface. 

"  This  is  another  of  Mr.  Southgate's  most  valuable  volumes.  .  .  .  The  mission  which 
the  Author  is  so  successfully  prosecuting  in  literature  is  not  only  highly  beneficial,  but  neces- 
sary in  this  age.  .  -.  .•  If  men  are  to  make  any  acquaintance  at  all  with  the  great  minds 
of  the  world,  they  can  only  do  so  with  the  means  which  our  Author  supplies."— //i>?«//j>;f. 

"A  casket  of  gems." — English.  Churchman. 

"  Mr.  Southgate's  work  has  been  compiled  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment,  and  it  will  I 
trust,  be  extensively  useful."— i^i-z/.  Cajwn  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  ' 

"  Many  a  busy  Christian  teacher  will  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Southgate  for  having  unearthed 
so  many  rich  gems  of  thought  ;  while  many  outside  the  ministerial  circle  will  obtain  stimulus, 
encouragement,  consolation,  and  counsel,  within  the  pages  of  this  handsome  volume."— 
Nonconjonnist. 

"  Mr.  SoOTHGATK  is  an  indefatigable  labourer  in  a  field  which  he  has  made  peculiarly 
hi.s  own.  .  .  .  The  labour  expended  on  '  Suggestive  Thoughts  '  must  have  been  immense, 
and  the  result  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  fallibility  can  make  it.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the 
selections  it  contains,  the  book  is  of  value  as  an  index  to  theological  writings.  As  a  model  of 
judicious,  logical,  and  suggestive  treatment  of  a  subject,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  '  Jesus  Christ  '  is  arranged  and  illustrated  in  '  Suggestive 
Thoughts.'  "—Glasgow  News. 
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New  issue  of  this  important  Work— Enlarged,  in  part  Re-written,  and 

thoroughly  Revised  to  date. 

Twenty-Fifth  Edition.    Royal  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  \os.  6d. 

A   DICTIONARY  OF 

DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  SURGERY, 

BY 

SPENCER  THOMSON,  M.D,  Edin,  L.R.C.S., 

REVISED,  AND  IN  PART  RE-WRITTEN.  BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

AND  BY 

JOHN  CHARLES  STEELE,  M.D., 

Of  Guy's  Hospital. 

With  Appendix  on  the  Management  of  the  Sick-room,  and  many  Hints  for  the 

Diet  and  Comfort  of  Invalids. 


In  its  New  Form,  Dr.  Spencer  Thomson's  "Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine" 
fully  sustains  its  reputation  as  the  "Representative  Book  of  the  Medical  Knowledge  and 
Practice  of  the  Day    applied  to  Domestic  Requirements. 

The  most  recent  Improvements  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Sick — in  Appliances 
for  the  Relief  of  Pain— and  in  all  matters  connected  with  Sanitation,  Hygiene,  and 
the  Maintenance  of  the  General  Health — will  be  found  in  the  New  Issue  in  clear  and 
full  detail ;  the  experience  of  the  Editors  in  the  Spheres  of  Private  Practice  and  of  Hospital 
Treatment  respectively,  combining  to  render  the  Dictionary  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly 
practical  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  Language.  Many  new  Engravings  have  been 
introduced— improved  Diagrams  of  different  parts  of  the  Human  Body,  and  Illustrations  of 
the  newest  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Sanitary  Apparatus. 

*,*  All  Directions  given  in  suck  a  form  as  to  be  readily  and  safely  followed. 


FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFATORY  ADDRESS. 

"Without  entering  upon  that  difficult  ground  which  correct  professional  knowledge  and  educated  iud?- 
ment  can  alone  permit  to  be  safely  trodden,  there  is  a  wide  and  extensive  field  fdr  exertion,  and  for  usefu  nes! 
open  to  the  unprofessional,  in  the  kindly  offices  of  a  true  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  th?  tim^K;  J 

<°c;'f^TTAPv'^1.??i'T^T?-?r?M^P  ^^I'^^T' '  l''  ^^"^^         '°  '"^^  watchful  care  more  gen  "a  ^  kn^wn  as 
^  ,r  I  -M^^S,"^  ,  "^^^^  ^f^¥l  ^°  P'-«erve  health  than  to  cure  disease     '  The  touch  of  a 

gentle  hand  will  no  be  less  gentle  because  guided  by  knowledge,  nor  will  the  safe  domestic  remedies  be  iLs 
anxiously  or  carefully  administered.  Life  may  be  saved,  suffering  may  always  be  alleviated  Even  to  th^ 
resident  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  the  'KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER  '  to  do  ?ood  to  fh»  i.f^i  j 
emigrant  it  is  INVALUABLE."  to  ao  good,  to  the  settler  and 


knowledge-^^r^L"^^^^^  '°        P"^^-  ~  °f  Professional 

"  The  amount  of  useful  knowledge  conveyed  in  this  Work  is  surpiismg."— Medical  Times  and  Gazette 
"  Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  families  and  the  ci^kkgy."— Oxford  Herald. 
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UAm  THOUGHTS  OF  MANY  MINDS 

A  Treaanry  of  Keferenoe,  oonaisting  of  Seleotlona  from  the  Writingg  of  the  mort 
O^brated  Authors.  FIEST  ASD  SECOND  SEEIES.  Oompaed  and  AmlytloaUy  Arranged 

By  HENRY  SOUTHGATE. 

In  Square  Svo.,  eUgantlf  prinUd  on  toned  papir. 

PresenUtion  Edition,  Cloth  and  Gold   ^      12b,  gd.  each  volanii. 

Library  Edition,  Half  Bound,  Roxbnrghe  ...      ^  l^a. 

Do.,  Morocco  Antique   ,„    jlg,  ^ 

Saeh  Seriet  U  eompleU  in  iUelf,  and  told  teparoMf. 


•"Mawt  THOUOHT8,' &a,  are  evidently  the 
produce  of  years  of  research." — Examiner. 

"Many  beautiful  examples  of  thought  and  style 
are  to  be  found  among  the  selections."— Z^ad«r. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to 
take  a  high  place  among  books  of  this  class." — 
Notei  and  Queries. 

"  A  treasure  to  erery  reader  vrho  may  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  It.  Its  perusal  is  like  in- 
haling essences  ;  we  have  the  cream  only  of  the 
great  authors  quoted.  Here  all  are  seeds  or  gems. " 
— English  Journal  (if  Education. 

"  Mr.  Southgate's  reading  -will  be  found  to  ex- 
tend over  nearly  the  whole  known  field  of  litera- 
ture, ancient  suid  modem." — Oentleman't  Maga- 
tine. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  one 
of  the  most  important  books  of  the  season.  Credit 
1r  due  to  the  publishera  for  the  elofance  with 
which  the  work  is  got  up,  and  for  the  extreme 
beauty  and  correctness  of  the  typography." — 
Morning  Chronicle. 

"  Of  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  kind,  we  do 
not  remember  having  met  with  one  in  which  the 
selection  was  more  judicious,  or  the  accumulation 
of  treasures  so  truly  wonderful."-A/on)iM9  Herald. 

"  The  selection  of  the  extracts  has  been  made 
with  taste,  judgment,  and  critical  nicety." — 
Morning  Pott. 

"  This  is  a  wondrous  book,  and  contains  a  great 
many  gems  of  thought."— 2)ai/j/  News. 
_  "  As  a  work  of  reference,  it  will  be  an  acquisi- 
tion to  any  man's  lihrnry."— Publishers'  Circular. 

"This  volume  contains  more  gems  of  thought, 
refined  sentiments,  noble  axioms,  and  extractable 
lentences,  than  have  ever  before  been  brought  to- 
uether  in  our  language." — Tlie  field. 

"  All  that  the  poet  has  described  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art,  all  the  axioms  of  experience, 
the  collected  wisdom  of  philosopher  and  sage,  are 
garnered  into  one  heap  of  useful  and  well-arranged 
instruction  and  amusement." — TTie  Era. 

"  The  collection  will  prove  a  mine  rich  and  ln- 
erhftustible,  to  those  In  search  of  a  quotation." — 
Journal. 


•*  Wm  be  found  to  b«  worth  Itt  weight  In  irold 
by  literary  men,"— TV  Builder. 

"  Every  page  1b  laden  with  the  wealth  of  pro- 
fonndea*  thought,  and  all  aglow  with  the  loftiest 
inspirations  of  genius." — Star. 

.v"^^7°''^  °^  Southgate  far  ontetrips  aU 
others  of  its  kind.  To  the  clergyman,  the  author, 
the  artist,  and  the  essayist,  '  Many  Thoughts  of 
Many  Minds  *  cannot  fall  to  render  almost  Incal- 
culable ieTTna^'—Edinbttrgh  Mercury. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  describing 
Mr.  Southgate's  as  the  very  best  book  of  the  class. 
There  Is  positively  nothing  of  the  kind  In  the  lan- 
guage that  will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with 
it."— Manchester  Weekly  Advertiser. 

"  There  is  no  mood  to  which  we  can  take  it  up 
without  deriving  from  it  instruction,  consolation 
and  amusement.  We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Southgate 
for  a  book  which  we  shall  regard  as  one  of  our 
best  friends  and  companions."— Camdndi;* 
Chronicle. 

"  This  work  possesses  the  merit  of  being  a 
MAGNIFICENT  GIPT-BOOK,  appropriate  to  all 
times  and  seasons  ;  a  book  calculated  to  be  of  use 
to  the  scholar,  the  divine,  and  the  public  man." 
— Freemason's  Magazine. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  a  book  as  a  library  of  quo- 
tations." —/'aMo<. 

"  The  quotations  abound  in  that  thought  which 
Is  the  mainspring  of  mental  exercise." — Liver, 
pool  Courier. 

"  For  purposes  of  apposite  qaotatlon,  it  cannot 
be  surpassed"— .Srt.!to/  Timet. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  pick  out  a  single  passage  in 
the  work  which  does  not,  upon  the  face  of  it,  jus- 
tify its  selection  by  its  intrinsic  merit,"— Dorset 
Chronicle. 

"  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  SECOND  SERrE8 
of  this  work  should  liave  been  called  for.  Mr. 
Southgate  has  the  catholic  tastes  desirable  in  a 
good  Editor.  Preachers  and  public  speakers  will 
find  that  it  has  special  uses  for  them.'— Edinburj/h 
Daily  Review. 

"  The  Second  Skribs  fully  sustains  the  d» 
served  reputation  of  the  VlRST."— John  Bull 
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